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Applying the Project Principle 


Young People’s Projects 
By Erwin L. Shaver 


Here are six separate projects, each designed to cover a period of 
three to four mcnths, and each a challenge to young people to think 
through the problems of the Christian life: 


A CHRISTIAN’S LIFE WORK. ee 
A project plan suggesting how Christian young people of high- 
_ school and-college age may be helped to find that form of life-work 

to which they are best suited. 


A CHRISTIAN’S RECREATION. 
A project plan to guide young people of high-school age and older in 
the discovery and use of Christian types of recreation. 


A CHRISTIAN’S ATTITUDE TOWARD THE PRESS. 


The object of this project program is to develop among young people 
by group discussion and activity an intelligent and effective attitude 
on the Christian level toward the public press. 


CHRISTIAN WORLD-BUILDERS. 
The aim of the program of activities offered here is to help young 
people interpret and use the resources of the world in accordance 
with the Christian purpose. 


CHRISTIAN YOUNG. PEOPLE AND WORLD-FRIENDSHIPS. 


The activities of this program are designed to enlist young people in 
the knowledge of and participation in missionary work of the world. 


YOUNG PEOPLE AND THE CHURCH. 


Suggested procedure for a unified program of educative activities 
for young people with the aim of developing a more intelligent, 
devoted, and active loyalty to the church. 


Each project is bound in paper and is 60 cents, postpaid 65 cents. A | 
leader’s guide with suggestions for the use of all the projects will be sent 
.. free on request. 


~ RIGHT LIVING. By Maurice J. Neuvperc. A discussion for Boys 
and Girls. Twenty-six problems and cases offering material dealing 
specifically with problems of child-life. There is a teacher’s manual 
to accompany the text with directions and suggestions for the most 
effective use of the lessons. Text in cloth $1.25, paper 75 cents, post- 
tage 10 cents extra; Teacher’s Manual 75 cents, postpaid 80 cents. 
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THE HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF PETRARCH’S 
LEI ERS 


BY BIRGER R. HEADSTROM 


N THE history of human affairs there is probably no man 

who has been less understood or appreciated than Francesco 
Petrarch. To the student of history he is known merely as the 
father of Humanism and as the leader of a great intellectual 
movement; while to the world at large, his chief claim to renown 
is his incomparable sonnets of Italian verse. But, to the keen 
and acute student of mankind, there is a greater, a deeper, more 
infinite side to this great man which, unfortunately, the world 
has either overlooked or underrated by his ultimate gift to the 
service of humanity. It is the man himself; his inner spirit, that 
is so well manifested as to be a perfect example of God’s greatest 
creation. : 

We cannot gain an insight into the extraordinary nature and 
remarkable personality of Petrarch in his practical achievements, 
or in his sonnets, but in his letters—the mirror of his soul. And 
as his position in history is estimated by the influence he exerted 
on the destinies of mankind, so in turn do his letters have a vast 
historical significance, as they are the reflection of his character, 
his ideals, his inspirations, but above all else his human nature— 
suus humanitas, in which his great inspiration was to find 
expression. . 

There is no questioning Petrarch’s position in history; his 
place is secure for all time. As a shaper of human affairs and 
the destinies of mankind he will take rank with Napoleon. His 
great inspiration exerted a profound influence on the develop- 
ment of intellectual activity and thought, and his beliefs and 
ideals were of such a significant importance that they laid the 
foundations of modern culture. 
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Petrarch, besides his estimable worth to the service of human- 
ity, is the greatest mirror of his age. He reflects, as no man does, 
the times of the transition period between medieval learning 
and modern erudition. He is, in some respects, the typical prod- 
uct of the Middle Ages. He was acquainted with the culture of 
the Latin Christian fathers, and shared his contemporaries’ ideals 
and beliefs in some measure, but unlike his contemporaries he 
saw the fearful future that lay in wait for mankind should the 
depraved and chaotic state in which intellectual activity had 
fallen during the fall of the Roman Empire be allowed to con- 
tinue. He saw the beauties and interests in the culture of Hellen- 
istic Greece, and sought to awaken men’s eyes to the inspiring 
and spiritual ideals of the Old Masters. He loved the past for 
its own sake. Not that it supported his ideas of theology or 
Christian niorals, but that it was to him inherently interesting. 
He found a love in antiquity that tended to become almost an 
ecstatic enthusiasm. 

Petrarch saw in the wisdom of the Hellenic Greeks an escape 
from the fruitless subtleties of a dogmatic scholastic theology. 
He saw a way out of the dark and gloomy superstition of the 
Middle Ages into the light of love and beauty, the casting off 
of all despotic authority of religion, and the assertion of the right 
for a man to think and act for himself. He felt, as no man had 
felt since the pagan days, the “joy of living.” He believed the 
Greek and Latin writers of antiquity, provided they became the 
object of a profound and passionate study and emulation, were 
potent to bring a new life into a paralyzed world; a world that 
had become sickened and diseased by a continual strife and tur- 
moil, by the pestilence and famine that had followed, and by the 
biased and imperious intellectual learning that had been allowed 
to exist in the weird and mystic asceticism of the monasteries. 
He was obsessed with the idea that the civilization of the Greeks 
and Latins was not a thing of the past, but that poets and think- 
ers of antiquity lived with him—that they were his neighbors. 

That was the secret of his inspiration. Obsessed with that 
dominant thought that the culture of Hellenistic Greece was the 
open sesame to a new life, a life of love and beauty, the door to a 
great and bright future, of man’s independence and self-reliance, 
he preached the revival of the classics. He became the foe of 
ignorance and superstition, the champion of culture and learn- 
ing, the counsellor of princes, the leader of men, the prophet of 
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a new and glorious age. He was the light that showed the path 
to glory. 

Petrarch exerted a vast and profound influence on his con- 
temporaries, He knew everyone worth knowing, and he con- 
stantly strove to enlighten their minds to the vision he had seen 
until there gradually grew a firm conviction that there was a 
certain preciousness in the culture of antiquity that was much 
better than anything produced since the invasion of the German 
Barbarians. Scholars became imbued with the same spirit and 
began to carry on the work he had shown them. The germ which 
they strove to develop they knew as “humanitas,” the culture to 
which man alone is able to aspire. To them it was a familiar 
intercourse with the best writers of ancient Greece and Rome. 

There is no estimating the value of the service the ancient 
classics have given to the development of mankind. Their sig- 
nificance in lifting humanity out of the dark and chaotic Middle 
Ages to a life of higher and better ideals is most noteworthy, 
but the ultimate position of human-kind today, and the progress 
of thought and learning in modern culture, can only be attrib- 
uted to the inspiration and genius of Petrarch. 

Petrarch’s ultimate gift to mankind is not his only claim to 
our attention. His chief charm lies, perhaps, in his own human- 
ism, which is so exquisitely reflected in his fascinating and inter- 
esting letters. They are a perfect mirror of his great soul. They 
are a true revelation of the wonderful spirit that was constantly 
battling to attain the ideals to which he aspired. In them we 
learn to become acquainted with the man himself, his character, 
his ideals, his loves. They are the reflection of the man who 
sought to open men’s eyes to the beauties and interests of life, 
who sought to lift mankind from a state of depravity and cor- 
ruption to a higher plane worthy of all that is good and true; 
who sought to instill into men’s hearts an appreciation of that 
sublime sense of a higher idealism that is the rightful heritage 
of all human-kind. 

Petrarch wrote his letters not only to serve a practical end 
but also with the aim that they should bring him enduring fame. 
They are an artistic creation, executed to that degree of perfec- 
tion that can only be attained by one who is endowed with the 
gifts of genius. And though Petrarch disavowed any intention 
of writing them for posterity, or that he took any pains with 
them, no one can fail to see that each one is a carefully prepared 
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and developed Latin essay with all the observance of the rules 
of good literature. And, furthermore, these letters were not to 
be treated lightly. “TI desire,” he writes, “that my reader, who- 
ever he may be, should think of me alone, not of his daughter’s 
wedding, his mistress’s embraces, the wiles of his enemy, his 
engagements, house, lands, or money. I want him to pay atten- 
tion to me. If his affairs are pressing, let him postpone reading 
the letter, but when he does read, let him throw aside the bur- 
den of business and family cares, and fix his mind upon the mat- 
ter before him. I do not wish him to carry on his business and 
attend to my letter at the same time. I will not have him gain 
without any exertion what has not been produced without labour 
on my part.” 

Through them all runs that strain of a self-consciousness, 
which is apt, at first, to give an unpleasant impression, but be- 
neath a thin veil of vanity and a sensibility of self-importance, 
we discover the secret of his great soul which was constantly 
grappling with the mysteries of life. We recognize him across 
the gulf of centuries to be a man with passions and emotions like 
ourselves, who, tossed on the stream of life, met with the con- 
tradictions he felt within himself, and baffled by the emotions 
he experienced, vainly strove to attain a new ideal of a temporal 
existence. Petrarch knew himself; and all his writings are per- 
vaded with a self-revelation; he lays bare a human soul, with its 
struggles and sufferings. As Gaspary says: “Petrarch was a 
master in one respect at least, he understood how to picture him- 
self; through him the inner world first receives recognition; he 
first notes, observes, analyses, and sets forth its phenomena.” 

Petrarch had aspirations to be both a scholar and a voet. He 
executed his works with the finesse of a master, making the 
utmost of those extraordinary abilities which he had at his com- 
mand. Yet it is not his great works on which he svent years of 
toil and labor that have served to keep his name alive, but it is 
rather by his incomnarable sonnets in Italian verse which he 
composed as a youthful diversion that he is still remembered 
by the world at large. They earned an enviable revutation for 
him among the illiterate, but such a notoriety he des>ised. They 
were not the deep and profound results of a scholar’s meditation 
that could be the foundation for a scholar’s enduring fame, but 
rather cheap and common poetry the results of an idle entertain- 
ment. Of the Canzoniere, ‘these trivial verses, filled with the 
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false and offensive praise of women,” he has this to say, “I must 
confess that I look with aversion upon the silly boyish things I 
at one time produced in the vernacular. Of‘these I could wish 
everyone ignorant, myself included. Although their style may 
testify to a certain ability considering the period at which I com- 
posed them; their subject matter ill comports with the gravity 
of the age. But what am I to do? They are in the hands of the 
public and are read more willingly than the serious works which 
with more highly developed faculties, I have written since.” 

Yet, it is just that his lyrics, those “popular trifles in the 
mother tongue,” are the chief claim to his popular renown for 
in them he finds his best literary expression. It is true that they 
reveal a great spirit expressing its ideals in a literary form, at- 
tainable only by a genius, but they, nevertheless, fail to give us 
the picture of him as do his letters; they are his:sentiments beau- 
tifully expressed, but they do not reveal to us the reviver of a 
forgotten culture and the prophet of a future age of brightness 
and svlendor, the direct result of his great love for intellectual 
activity. 

As to his scholarly aims, Petrarch has this to say, “Among 
the many subjects which have interested me I have dwelt espe- 
cially unon antiquity, for our own age has always repelled me, 
so that, had it not been for the love of those dear to me, I should 
have preferred to have been born in any other period than our 
own. In order to forget my own time I have constantly striven 
to place myself in snirit in other ages, and consequently I have 
delighted in history.” 

Therein lies the secret of the great influence which he exerted 
on his contemporaries. He was an indefatigable scholar, and 
by his own untiring efforts to discover the lost works of the 
creat writers and thinkers of antiquity, he stimulated a wide- 
spread interest in the establishment of the intellectual world in 
its rightful patrimony. And by his own ceaseless striving to 
open men’s eyes to the beauties of Hellenic culture, he fostered 
the ambitions of the scholars with whom he came in contact. 
The ancients were human who delighted in sensuous beauty and 
who enjoyed life for the sake of it, who trusted nature and its 
natural impulses. Petrarch was above all else human and he saw 
in the classics the personification of his own loves. It is not 
then very difficult to see why he became the guiding star of the 
transition period between the learning of the Latin fathers and 
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the modern scholars. He was possessed with the spirit of one 
who has an ideal which nothing can prevent him from attaining. 
Petrarch was imbued with the spirit of love for an ideal; his 
emotions knew no bounds on his finding or unearthing a lost or 
forgotten work. It was a rare find to him that gave him a great 
inward satisfaction; and which set him aglow with the inspira- 
tion of a spiritual pleasure that so enabled him to continue his 
work with that ecstatic enthusiasm so characteristic of his love 
for learning. No wonder then that he could sway men’s minds 
to his way of thinking. No wonder then that his great inspira- 
tion was to have a lasting effect on the destinies of mankind, and 
was to be the impulse that was to set human affairs in the chan- 
nel that was to lead human-kind into an age of resplendent light. 
Petrarch was aware of the task he had before him, and in his 
letters he tells us of the corrupt and depraved state of the texts 
of the Old Masters which had been allowed to become so by the 
disgraceful and intolerable conditions that had existed during 
the Middle Ages. He even went so far as to say that had Cicero 
or Livy returned and read his own writings he would have vehe- 
mently declared them to be the works of some barbarian. And 
we find the high regard he had for the preciousness and estim- 
able worth of the works of the writers of antiquity when he says, 
“Each famous author of antiquity whom I recall places a new 
offence and another cause of dishonor to the charge of later gen- 
erations, who, not satisfied with their own disgraceful barren- 
ness, permitted the fruit of other minds and the writings that 
their ancestors had produced by toil and application, to perish 
through insufferable neglect. Although they had nothing of their 
own to hand down to those who were to come after, they robbed 
posterity of its ancestral heritage.” ; 
Petrarch was naturally very much aware of the intellectual 
predelictions of his time, but he was as little in sympathy with 
them as Voltaire was with those of his age. We find in his 
letters a perfect mirror of his nature when he rejects and dis- 
cards the educational ideals of his times as utterly disgraceful 
and unendurable. Scotus and Aquinas he held in cheap estima- 
tion, and he regarded nominalism or realism as valueless, hav- 
ing no foundation for an existence whatsoever. Such a disregard 
did he assume towards them that he preferred to obtain his 
religious doctrines and beliefs from the Scriptures and the almost 
forgotten church fathers, especially Augustine and Ambrose. 
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But his total disregard for medieval culture finds its greatest 
expression in his assertion of his aversion and contempt for Aris- 
totelism. He ventured to say, that although Aristotle was a 
scholar of high and esteemable repute, he was inferior, at least, 
to Plato, and that many of his views were quite worthless. This 
antipathy in Petrarch is a natural outcome of his repugnancy 
towards medieval learning. Intellectual activity had fallen, since 
the invasion of the Vandals, to such a low plane that it had prac- 
tically become enshrouded in a superstition and fanaticism, which 
were simply the fruit of an :gnorance born of an eremitical sepa- 
ration from the world’s affairs. Aristotle was the dominant in- 
fluence in all thought during the Dark Ages, and his authority | 
was virtually despotic on all matters of learning. He held a 
fascination for the medieval mind that amounted almost to wor- 
ship. He was “the Philosopher” whose knowledge was omnis- 
cient, and whose dicta were unquestionable; he was “the master,” 
as Dante terms him, “of those who know.” Theology, the fruit 
of the Middle Ages, was, if not dominated, at least, affected to 
an appreciable extent by him in fact, so much so that Luther 
began his revolt by a tirade on “that accursed heathen.” 

It was natural then that Petrarch should have had such a 
strong antipathy towards the “great thinker of antiquity.” <A 
foe of medieval learning was a foe of Aristotle. He has this to 
say of the supreme authority of his age when suggested a dis- 
cussion on some point of Aristotelism; “I would then either re- 
main silent or jest with them or change the subject. Sometimes 
I asked, with a smile, how Aristotle could have known that, for 
it was not proven by the light of reason, nor could it be tested 
by experiment. At that they would fall silent, in surprise and 
anger, as if they regarded me as a blasphemer who asked any 
proof beyond the authority of Aristotle. So we bid fair to be 
no longer philosophers, lovers of the truth, but Aristotelians, or 
rather Pythagoreans, reviving the absurd custom which permits 
us to ask no question except whether “he” said it. . . . I believe, 
indeed, that Aristotle was a great man and that he knew much; 
yet he was but a man, and therefore something, nay, many things, 
may have escaped him. I will say more . . . I am confident, be- 
yond a doubt, that he was in error all his life, not only as regards 
small matters, where a mistake counts for little but in the most 
weighty questions, where his supreme interests were involved. 
And although he has said much of happiness . . . I dare assert 
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. that he was so completely ignorant of true happiness that 
the opinions upon this matter of any old pious woman, or devout 
fisherman, shepherd, or farmer, would, if not so fine-spun, be 
more to the point that his.” 

Such a strong opposition to the supreme authority of the 
Middle Ages implied the prophecy of an intellectual revolution. 
It was not arrogance or a manifestation of his sense of his own 
importance, that led Petrarch to take such an attitude towards 
the culture of his age, but rather his instincts and training that 
made it impossible for him to worship the Stagirite in the same 
respect as the Schoolmen had for their master. 

And towards natural science he had also a strong aversion, 
declaring that it was not worthy the attention of a man of learn- 
ing; he says of those who were interested in natural phenomena: 
“They say much of beasts, birds and fishes, discuss how many 
hairs there are on the lion’s head and feathers in the hawk’s tail, 
and how many coils the polypus winds about a wrecked ship; 
they expatiate upon the generation of the elephant and its bien- 
nial offspring, as well as upon the docility and intelligence of 
the animal and its resemblance to human-kind. They tell how 
the phoenix lives two or three centuries, and is then consumed 
by an aromatic fire, to be born again from its ashes. Even if 
all these things were true they help in no way toward a happy 
life, for what does it advantage us to be familiar with the nature 
of animals, birds, fishes, and reptiles, while we are ignorant of 
the nature of the race of man to which we belong, and do not 
know or care whence we came or whither we go?” 

But in spite of the extreme antipathy he held toward the 
culture of his period he remained essentially a child of the Mid- 
dle Ages. He accepted the beliefs of the Church and never ques- 
tioned its authority. He never became separated from the monas- 
tic theory of salvation, although he many times questioned its 
implications. 

The reading of pagan literature had agitated the Church from 
the very beginning. There were many who had defended the 
“heathen writers” and there were also many devout followers of 
the Church who harshly condemned “the idle vanities of secular 
learning” for the reason as Gregory says, “that the same mouth 
singeth not the praises of Jove and the praises of Christ.” 
Petrarch’s profound and passionate study of the pagan works, 
however, in no wise affected his sense of the religion of the 
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Church. He remained always a devout Catholic, being extremely 
pious and filial in his views, and having a strong dislike for her- 
etics. He accepted the ascetic ideal, and believed in the supe- 
riority of the monastic life, feeling that it is the only sure road 
to Heaven. And though in a letter to Gherardo, his brother who 
had become a monk, he begs that he become not discouraged 
and despair of salvation, though his spirit belong to this world, 
he nevertheless, writes that his reflections are not wholly his 
own but those of another self, of a “monastic pen.” Petrarch, 
though he saw some virtues in monasticism, had really no love 
for the seclusion and routine of the monastic life. He loved life 
too well, and the pleasures it offered. His earthly ambitions were 
too strong for him to devote his life to follow the vows of an 
ascetic. He lived with a preoccupation of his own aims and 
ideals. Was not life an opportunity for something more than 
merely a brief period of probation in which man prepared for 
the beatific reward in another world? as was the medieval con- 
ception of mortal life. 

Although Petrarch accepted the monastic view, he never thor- 
oughly embraced it. His ambition for posthumous fame burned 
with undying fervor within his breast. There were higher, more 
worthy secular aims than merely doing the routine labors of the 
monastery with the expectation of a commensurate spiritual re- 
ward. Was it not something to obtain the approbation of his 
own generation and of those to come? Was not an ambition for 
an earthly reputation and an undying fame a noble and imperial 
instinct to which he should bend his energies? Assuredly he 
reasoned; were not the great masters of antiquity, whose names 
will go down in the generations to come, inspired with a beatific 
vision? The problem that confronted him was not a simple one 
for the Old and the New waged their incessant battle for suprem- 
acy within him. And in a letter to Boccaccio he presents his 
views that religion does not necessarily require one to give up 
literature. He says in part: “Neither exhortations to virtue nor 
the argument of approaching death should divert us from litera- 
ture; for in a good mind it excites the love of virtue, and dissi- 
pates, or at least diminishes, the fear of death. To desert our 
studies shows want of self-confidence rather than wisdom, for 
letters do not hinder but aid the properly constituted mind which 
possesses them; they facilitate our life, they do not retard it.” 

Petrarch could never see the monastic advocacy of the dis- 
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carding of all secular pursuits. He was always the champion of 
the classics, and always ready to defend his ambitions. He was 
imbued with the spirit of mortal man who desires something 
that cannot readily be had. And the proud boasts of Horace and 
Ovid, who had claimed (and had taken a certain pride in doing 
so) immortality for their works, spurred him on in his striving 
for personal glory which he termed as a “splendid preoccupa- 
tion.” He tells us frankly of his longing for the fame which he 
hoped to secure by his Latin writings, but he was quite aware 
of the difficulties in store for him. when, in a letter to one Messina, 
he writes on the impossibility of acquiring fame during one’s 
lifetime. He says in part: “Let us look for a moment at those 
whose writings have become famous. Where are the writers 
themselves? They have turned to dust and ashes these many 
years. And you long for praise? Then you, too, must die. The 
favour of humanity begins with the author’s decease; the end 
of life is the beginning of glory.” 

It is unfortunate that in his letters we find no reference, barely 
two or three allusions, to Laura, the woman who was the inspira- 
tion of his life, and who is the theme of nearly all of his Italian 
sonnets. She exerted a great influence on him in his youth, and 
we find in his Confessions that his love for her tormented him. 
It was so deep, so pure, that he feared, according to his monastic 
views that it would be the obstacle to eternal salvation. Yet he 
was passionately fond of her, and in his letter to posterity he 
says: “I struggled in my younger days with a keen but constant 
and pure attachment and would have struggled with it longer 
had not the sinking flame been extinguished by death-premature 
and bitter, but salutary.” 

On the fly-leaf of his favorite copy of Vergil there is written: 
“Laura, who was distinguished by her own virtues, and widely 
celebrated by my songs, first appeared to my eyes in my early 
manhood . . . in the year 1348, that light was taken from our 
day. . . . Her chaste and lovely form was laid in the church 
of the Franciscans. . . . I have experienced a certain satisfaction 
in writing this bitter record of a cruel event, . . . for so I may 
be led to reflect that life can afford me no farther pleasures; and, 
the most serious of my temptations being removed, I may be 
admonished by the frequent study of these lines.” 

It is regrettable that so little is known of her, and though 
much has been made of her descriptions in the Canzoniere, they 
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are simply poetical and allegorical. Unlike Dante who wor- 
shipped Beatrice, and made the world know it, Petrarch is ex- 
ceeding reserved in letting the world know of his affection for 
Laura. 

The genuineness of the passion that pervades his sonnets 
gives us a great insight to his soul and shows us his human 
nature which found such a fine expression in his devotion and 
love for a woman. His love for her tortured him constantly. 
Petrarch was forever engaged in trying to unite the two oppos- 
ing ideals, moral and intellectual, to which he felt himself drawn. 
Within his heart there was constantly waged the battle between 
the monk and the lover; between the medieval ecclesiastical and 
the modern secular conception of love. In his Secret we see the 
greatest of his humanistic qualities. Therein he defends the 
higher conception of love, and though he holds it in the light 
of all that is good and true, worthy of the noblest instincts of 
man, he cannot escape from the monkish influence that is so 
firmly implanted within him. He vehemently and passionately 
declares that what he loves and admires is the soul—that innate 
spiritual goodness; and that he owes everything to her who has 
preserved him from sin, and who has helped him to develop his 
great powers; but he in turn is forced to confess that it was her 
virtue that enabled them to maintain a platonic love, and that 
since he met her his life has been nothing but degenerate. Secu- 
lar pursuits are too noble to be classed with such a degrading 
passion as love—that base passion that only seizes the common 
herd, that the passion of love injures the soul; that it is not com- 
patible with the higher ideals of life. 

Such conflicting thoughts of the monk and the lover filled 
him with apprehension, and the fear that it would prove to be 
the barrier to eternal salvation. Flee from the temptation rang 
in his ears, find a remedy in travel, but alas! the burden Petrarch 

bore was 100 heavy to be so easily flung off. 

Petrarch, like so many of his countrymen from Marco Polo 
to Columbus, was passionately fond of travelling. He saw the 
beauties and pleasures of the outside world. “Would that you 
could know.” he writes, “with what delight I wander, free and 
alone, among the mountains, forests, and streams.” His frequent 
journeys to various places gave him the opportunity of making 
friends everywhere and exercising his influence on them for the 
purpose of attaining the ideal he cherished. He made friends 
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with kings and princes, with popes and scholars, and he tells 
us in his letters his intercourse with them was such as to excite 
the envy of the less fortunate. His letters exhibit a deep inter- 
est in public affairs, but like those of many of his contemporaries 
his political views are broad with that total disregard of human 
nature which finds such an extraordinary expression in Machia- 
velli’s Prince. His international fame brought him into associa- 
tion with the greatest men of his age. It was not only the estim- 
able worth of the gospel he preached, but it was also his charm- 
ing personality that made him the idol of his time. He was 
honored and feted, as he tells us with becoming frankness and 
unblushing pride, by rulers and potentates who vied with each 
other in showering honors upon him. He was courted by Kings 
and Popes, and even enjoyed the friendship of the far-away 
Emperor. Even the King of France claimed the honor of his 
presence at the French court, as Voltaire was sought by Fred- 
erick the Great. 

But it was among the men of letters that his influence was 
the greatest. He was the supreme ruler among them. And of 
his work he writes to Boccaccio: “I certainly will not reject the 
praise which you bestow upon me for having stimulated in many 
instances, not only in Italy but perchance beyond its confines, 
the pursuit of studies such as ours, which have suffered neglect 
for so many centuries. I am indeed one of the oldest among 
us who are engaged in the cultivation of these subjects. 

The secret of this great influence that made him the greatest 
figure of his period and the leader of an unsurpassed intellectual 
movement, lies not only in his profound insight and moral and 
intellectual sagacity, but in the fact that he was above all else 
essentially a child of his age. He was the most typical product 
of his time, and though he was in advance of his world he was 
of it. He was not only a prophet of a future age, with ideals and 
inspirations, but he was a human being with all the humanistic 
qualities that are essential, with a personality that brought him 
wide popularity, and that raised him high above his contempo- 
raries, making him the hero of their worship and the idol of their 
admiration. He belonged to the medieval as well as the modern 
world, to the present and the future. There was a certain sym- 
pathy between him and his age. He understood the world, and 
he was essentially a part of it. Like Luther and Voltaire he was 
to address a generation that was waiting for a leader to guide 
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it into a new era, a new future of glories and triumphs, and that 
was ready to obey his summons when it should come. 

The importance of Petrarch’s letters can never be appreci- 
ated; their scantiness, and the fact that they are the only reliable 
mirror of the man and the period preceding the Renaissance, 
give to them an intrinsic worth that no one can fail to cherish 
as one of the world’s greatest treasures, even though we seem 
to have lost sight of their influence on contemporary events and 
modern culture. 


THE CRISIS IN -AINDIA 


BY BASANTA KOOMAR ROY 


NDIA is in the midst of a tremendous crisis. The problems of 

that distant land are so complex that it is exceedingly difficult 
for Americans to realize the rcal significance of them. The currents 
of political, social, economic and cultural upheavals are of such 
dynamic strength and titanic proportions that it needs deep study 
and unbiased minds to understand their nature and the scope of 
their activities. The revolt in India is not against the British alone. 
India is in general revolt against anything and everything, both in- 
ternal and external, that stands in the path of progress. The British 
feel the force of this general revolt the most, because they are the 
worst impediment in the path of progress in India. The alien rule, 
in order to exist for the exploitation of India for England, has nat- 
urally to align itself with the darkest forces of reaction, superstition 
and retrogression in that country of 320,000,000 people with an 
area as large as the whole of Europe without Russia. 


For the last twenty years I have been closely in touch with 
India’s fight for freedom. But the longer I study the problem the 
more convinced I am of the fact that the British could not stay in 
India as rulers for a single day if the people of India were not so 
servile through political and economic slavery. Their abject poverty 
and fear of British persecution doom them to the hated condition 
to which they are consigned today. And again, thorough disarm- 
ing of the people has emasculated them beyond words. One Eng- 
lish soldier with a rifle or a cane can scare away 10,000 Indians. I 
have seen thousands of Hindustianees run away from a handful of 
British soldiers or police like so many frightened sheep. The flag- 
rant miscarriages of justice in the British courts help to keep the 
people in such a state of mind. The progressive political leaders 
of Egypt, Ireland and the Philippines are for complete independ- 
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ence of their countries. They are too honorable to make any secret 
about the matter. But the recognized political leaders of India have 
sunk too low in the slough of slavery to ask even for the freedom 
of the country that gave them birth. They would be willing to keep 
India in the heterogenious harem of the British empire. 

The non-revolutionary India is in revolt against British tyranny, 
but not for India’s liberty. But it is still hopeful that lethargic 
India is in revolt against British tyranny. Once awakened she will 
see newer visions and she will hear newer calls. Proofs of this are 
already in evidence; for India is also in revolt against the tyranny 
of the Brahmins; it is against the tyranny of the greedy Hindus- 
tianee manufacturers and landlords; it is against the tyranny of . 
Hindu and Moslem fanaticism in religion ; it is against the tyranny 
of savage cast system; and it is in revolt against the crushing 
tyranny of India’s cultural stupor. 

The organized revolt against the British in India began on the 
10th of May, 1857, when the sepoys of Hindustan, backed by the 
patriotic princes and peoples of India, rose in revolt against the 
British. Had it not been for the Sikh support to the British dur- 
ing that crisis the British would have been out of India in 1858. The 
Indian National Congress was started in 1885 to petition the gov- 
ernment for the redress of wrongs. But in 1905 a new life began 
in India with the partition of Bengal by Lord Curzon. This year 
saw the birth of the new revolutionary movement in India. Groups 
of young men all over India began to feel that according to the les- 
sons of history no country ever became free from an alien yoke 
without an armed struggle. The stories of America’s fight against 
the British, Italy’s fight against Austria and Russia’s fight against 
the Czars became very popular with the young. Revolutionary 
societies were organized, and soon bombs and revolvers were used 
against the British officials. During the war an abortive attempt 
was made by the revolutionists to bring about an armed uprising. 
After the war was over the British, who won victories in different 
war fronts with India’s soldiers and India’s money, began new 
oppressions which resulted in the Punjab disturbances and the 
‘Amritsar massacre of April 13, 1919. This taught a great lesson 
to the leaders of all schools of political thought in India. 

Soon after the death of Balgangadhar Tilak, Mahatma Gandhi 
became the leader of the congress, and declared his famous non- 
violent non-co-operation, i. e.., an absolute boycott of everything 
British—British schools, colleges, courts, goods, titles, honors, social 
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functions, etc., etc. This widespread agitation and the uprising of 
the Moplahs in the south frightened the British to a great extent. 
Thousands upon thousands were arrested and put into prison. But 
the movement collapsed on account of lack of vision of the leaders 
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Dressed as a man general, she led different armies against the 
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lead by Mahatma Gandhi. At last the great Mahatma was impris- 
oned. During his prison days the Congress, of which he allowed 
himself to be appointed as the dictator, divided itself into two dis- 
tinct factions. The new party. led by Chittaranjan Das advocated 
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entry into the British legislative councils and to break them from 
within. This party was called the Swarajya Party. It did suc- 
ceed in harassing the governments of two different provinces into 
autocratically dissolving the legislatures. Even the Viceroy’s gov- 
ernment was defeated by the Swarajists with the help of the mem- 
bers of other parties in the council. Upon his release from prison 
Mahatma Gandhi deserted his own disciples, and to their utter dis- 
gust threw non-co-operation overboard, except the boycott of Brit- 
ish goods. 

In the meantime the revolutionists who marked time in order to 
give Mahatma Gandhi a chance with his program of non-violence 
became active again. Here and there the revolver and the bomb 
began to make their presence felt. Young India all over the world 
came to know that the spirit of revolt in India was not dead yet— 
that there were at least a few in India who did not shrink from 
giving their lives in defence of the honor of the Motherland. 

Lord Reading’s government became nervous. He then issued 
an ordinance of a most amazing character on October 23rd last. 
This ordinance grants extraordinary power in the hands of the 
police in peace time. As the Partition of Bengal in October, 1905, 
united all India as one, similarly this new Bengal ordinance of 
twenty years later has given a new turn to the national movement 
in India. In an official statement, Lord Reading explains as follows 
by way of explanation for his Czarist ukase: “It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that a revolutionary conspiracy existed during the 
years 1912-1917 which has left the most poignant memories of the 
misery and terror it created throughout Bengal. It was not sup- 
pressed until its leaders were confined under the provisions of 
Regulation III of 1818, and many of its subordinate members dealt 
with under Defence of India Act. 

“After the Royal Proclamation of 1919, most of these persons 
were released. During the year 1920 to 1922. they carried on their 
activities under the cloak of the political movements then in progress, 
recruiting their followers and perfecting their organizations with a 
view to future action when opportunity offered. Toward the end 
of 1922, the leaders of these conspiracies, believing that their objects 
would not be attained by the methods of the non-co-operation move- 
ment, decided to revert to methods of violence. The two main ter- 
rorist organizations had been resuscitated; new members in large 
numbers were recruited; arms and ammunition, partly of a kind 
which cannot be obtained in India, and must, therefore, have been 
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smuggled from aboard, were collected; a new and highly dangerous 
type of bomb was manufactured and projects of assassination 
against certain police officers and other persons were devised. 

“During the year 1923, a series of outrages was perpetrated, in- 
cluding a docoity with double murder at Kona, near Howrah and 
the looting of Uttadingi Post Office in May, robbery with murder 
in July, the Sankaritola tragedy and others which I need not specify. 
In January of the present year, Mr. Day was murdered in Calcutta, 
and an attempt was made to murder Mr. Bruce in April, in both 
cases as it appears mistaken for a prominent and distinguished police 
official. In March a bomb factory was discovered, and other activi- 
ties directed to the manufacture of bombs and the illicit collection’ 
of arms were detected. It is known that other crimes were planned 
and that projects of assassination continued and still continue to be 
devised. I say nothing of other deplorable events which are now 
under judicial investigation. Evidence has been placed before me 
which shows to my satisfaction that the movement is deep-seated 
and dangerous.” 

Political agitation has gained an added impetus on account of 
this ordinance. The ordinance, however, was voted out in Legis- 
lative Council. But Lord Reading certified it by his own personal 
will. By the divine right of the British Viceroy in India it became 
a law by his mere wish. This has only added insult to an injury. 
Even Mahatma Gandhi’s saintly equanimity seems to have been 
disturbed by this latest display of British autocracy in India. The 
Mahatma writes: “The so-called pax Brittanica is no compensation 
for the deprivation of liberty and ever-growing pauperism. In 
spite of elaborate Viceregal reasoning, I venture to submit that no 
case has been made out of the arbitrary measures adopted by His 
Excellency.” 

The conservatives like Mahatma Gandhi and Chittaranjan Das 
are sorry over this Bengal ordinance. But the revolutionists are 
expressing their joy over it. They claim that the more the oppres- 
sion, the better it is for recruiting in their ranks. And that the more 
the disillusionment regarding the platitudes of British honor, Brit- 
ish justice, British fair play, and other jargons in connection with 
British rule in India, Ireland and Egypt the better for the emanci- 
pation of these nations from under the yoke of British imperialism. 
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II 


The task of nation building is not easy in any country. During 
the last world war we saw evei native born American citizens stand- 
ing divided in warring camps according to the lineage of their 
fathers and forefathers. Most decidedly there was bitterness, there 
was hatred, there was unquenchable spirit of revenge amongst the 
opponents. The feeling still lingers. 

Now, India is the international headquarters for world’s sects 
and creeds. Religious antagonism is caused by ignorance. And the 
condition of education in India is in such a state that after 150 
years of British rule only ten men out of a hundred and only one 
woman out of about 150 women can read and write their names in 
any language. This dense illiteracy breeds religious fanaticism. 
And again, the British administrators know that they could not rule 
over India for one day if the different sects and creeds of India 
could write against their alien rulers. In order to rule they must 
be, by all means, kept divided. So the British police agents are 
continuously busy artificially stirring up troubles, mainly between 
the Hindus and the Mohammedans. The British government spends 
money most lavishly to keep up the feuds. During the world war 
the Hindus and the Mohammedans were united as one. They 
worked together and suffered together. 

Quite unfortunately there have been a few riots between the 
Hindus and the Mohammedan fanatics. There were riots in cities 
like Delhi, Lucknow, Allahabad, Nagpur, Faridpur, Multan and 
Kohat. Progressive India refuses to call this a fight between the 
Hindus and the Mohammedans. The present fight is the fight of 
ignorance with ignorance, prejudice with prejudice, rowdyism with 
rowdyism, fanaticism with fanaticism, instigated, backed, financed, 
plotted and nurtured by paid agents of the British government. 

With the exception of renegade and degenerate Hindu and Mos- 
lem fanatics the best minds of India are doing everything in their 
power to bridge the gulf between the two great communities. They 
all recognize that this is only a passing cloud. They are repudiat- 
ing all responsibilities of the atrocities of these riots. It must be 
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said here that during most of these riots Mohammedan families 
have sheltered Hindu men and women to protect them from the 
furies of the Moslem rioters. Hindu families have also done exactly 
the same to the Moslems. 

As a penance for the sins of his countrymen as manifested in 
these religious riots, Mahatma Gandhi fasted for twenty-one days. 
Then a unity conference was convened in Delhi composed of mem- 
bers of all sects and creeds. They all agreed to a program of action 
to stop religious riots; and deplored the past riots in the strongest 
possible terms. 

Mahatma Gandhi is doing everything in his power to bring about 
a real unity between the Hindus and the Mohammedans. He writes: 
“For me, the only question for immediate solution before the coun- 
try is the Hindu-Moslem question. I agree with Mr. Jinnah that 
Hindu-Moslem unity means Swaraj. I see no-way of achieving 
anything in this afflicted country without a lasting heart-unity be- 
tween Hindus and Musalmans of India. I believe in the immediate 
possibility of achieving it, because it is so natural, so necessary for 
both, and because I believe in human nature.” 

As President of the Moslem League of India, Mr. Jinnah says 
as follows: “The domination by the bureaucracy will continue as 
long as the Hindus and Mohammedans do not come to a settlement. 
If we wish to be a free people, let us unite; but if we wish to con- 
tinue slaves of the bureaucracy let us fight amongst ourselves and 
gratify petty vanity over petty matters, the Englishman being our 
arbiter.” 

Both the Hindu and Moslem scholars are now busy quoting 
Hindu and Moslem scriptures against such riots. Thus Prophet 
Mohammed is quoted: “All human beings are the children of one 
God and the best of mankind is he who does the utmost good to 
his fellow-creatures.” And again the Koran is quoted: “Oppose 
evil with good, i. e., do good to him who does evil unto you.” On 
this Rumie is quoted to have commented as follows: “Be like a 
rose, though you tear it petal from petal it will not give up its smile 
nor will it hide its fragrance.” 

The esoteric interpretation of the present Hindu-Moslem dis- 
‘cord is that the mild and non-violent Hindu is organizing to strike 
back in self-defence. This is quite an achievement. This augers 
well for India, because both the Hindus and the Mohammedans 
will soon find out that the real trouble is not in cow-killing or in 
music before the Mosques; but the real trouble lies latent in British 
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diplomatic victory in managing to make them fight to weaken them 
so that they may be kept in political and economic slavery. With 
the dawning of this consciousness which comes from real self-awak- 
ening, both the militant Hindus and the militant Mohammedans will 
militantly unite to strike down British militancy in India for the 
emancipation of their own country. 


Ill 


The British propagandists and their associates in America, as 
also the professional saviors of souls that flock to India in unholy 
numbers from the West are busy telling the world of India’s social 
wrongs. But those of us that have travelled in Europe and America 
know fully well that there is not a country in the West that is not 
suffering from some social wrongs or other. There is not a social 
vice in India which has not its robust counterpart in America and 
England. India’s caste by birth has its counterpart in America’s 
caste of color; India’s outrage on the pariahs is more than counter- 
balanced by American outrage on and lynching of the negroes; the 
evils of India’s early marriage is more than amply counter-balanced 
by England’s open prostitution in parks and streets. Thousands of 
young mothers in India go through life with shattered health and 
broken spirits; whereas in America there are 2,000,000 abortions a 
year. For every social evil in India we can quote a similar one in 
America; and a few worse ones in England. 

But that is not the point. Two wrongs do not make one good. 
We are sorry that the West has been looking into our social anoma- 
lies so absorbingly that it has forgotten to look into its own affairs 
at home. As a Hindu I know that none but the congenital idiots in 
India would refuse to admit that we have crying social wrongs that 
demand immediate attention. I do not hesitate to admit that the 
besetting social sin of India is the caste system: and the most vicious 
extreme of that caste system is the treatment of the pariah untouch- 
ables by the so-called caste people. As in America, one-tenth of 
her population in the negro is condemned to social ostracism and 
untold humiliation, similar is the fate of one-sixth of the total popu- 
lation of India in the pariah. The struggle for the freedom of the 
pariah has been going on for some time. Swami Vivekananda spoke 
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very strongly against this gruesome social sin of the Hindus more 
than twenty-five years ago. The Brahmins of the south are the 
worst sinners in this respect. The social tyranny of the pariahs is 
so atrocious that they are, here and there, showing signs of revolt. 
The sweepers and scavengers and other untouchables now quite 
often go on strike, and thus make the highcaste men realize how 
potentially strong they really are. A short while ago the pariah 
workers in the tea gardens of Assam got together and beat to death 
Mr. Whitten, the manager of the Payang Tea Estate at Sibsagar 
because he ordered heavy work by way of punishment. Recently 
serious riots occurred between the pariahs and caste Hindus at 
Salem. The pariahs are organizing everywhere to fight in an organ- 
ized way for their social, economic, religious and political rights. 


The forward-looking political leaders of India have at last dis- 
covered that no substantial progress in national ‘unity is possible 
until the masses of the untouchables are treated as an integral part 
of society. Hence, both the followers and opponents of Mahatma 
Gandhi are working as a unit for the freedom of the pariah. Writes 
thus the Mahatma: “Untouchability is doomed. It may take time. 
But the progress made is truly marvellous. It is more still in the 
thought world. But in action too one notices the effect everywhere. 
It was a glorious sight, the other day, to see in Mangrol not one of 
the ladies raising her hand against untouchables sitting side by side 
with them. And when they were actually brought in none of these 
brave womer moved. It is not a solitary instance. But I know that 
there is a dark side to the picture. Hindus must unremittingly toil 
away at the reform. The larger the number of workers the more 
substantial the result.” 


As a means for the attainment of this ideal the Mahatma advo- 
_cates: “We must first come in living touch with the pariahs by 
working for them and in their midst. We must share their sorrows, 
understand their difficulties and anticipate their wants. With the 
pariahs we must be pariahs and see how we fell to clean the closets 
of the upper classes and have the remains of their tables thrown at 
us. We must see how we like being in the boxes, miscalled houses, 
of the laborers of Bombay. We must identify ourselves with the 
villagers who toil under the hot stn beating on their bent backs and 
see how we would like to drink water from the pool in which the 
villagers bathe, wash their clothes and pots and in which their cat- 
tle drink and roll. Then and not till then shall we truly represent 
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the masses and they will, as surely as I am writing this, respond to 
every call.” 

As a result of the nation-wide agitation against untouchability, 
influential men and women are travelling like Crusaders all over 
India, preaching human treatment for the pariah. This is also being 
openly advocated from the national and provincial congresses and 
conferences. Recently at a conference the high cast people openly 
and defiantly drank water from the hands of the pariahs. It shocked 
the orthodox ; but it was done just the same. 

But the fight is by no means over. It has not even begun in 
right earnest. Hindu orthodoxy in the south is so strongly in- 
trenched that it is most difficult to dislodge it. At present, a bitter 
non-violent fight is going on at Vaikom in the state of Travancore. 
At Vaikom there are a few jim-crow streets leading to a temple. 
These streets are barred to the pariahs. The pariahs, led by India’s 
political leaders, are peacefully fighting to vindicate their right to 
walk on these streets. Volunteers are coming from all over India 
to lie down on these streets and thus court arrest and punishment. 
Mahatma ‘Gandhi has granted his full support to this satyagraha 
(holding on to truth) movement at Vaikom. Quite recently he 
even went himself to Vaikom, and did his utmost to break the dead- 
lock there, but failed. He returned home disgusted and disappointed. 
Even the suggestion of a compromise with the orthodox Hindus of 
Vaikom failed to meet with their acceptance. On the whole the 
pariahs are still peaceful; but it will be a sad day indeed for the 
orthodox caste people when the pariahs decide to be militant. 


TV 


As in the south this struggle is going on between the pariahs and 
the non-pariahs, similarly a terrific struggle is going on in the north 
between the British and the followers of the Sikh faith. For the 
past few years the Sikhs are peacefully fighting against the British 
bureaucracy for the democratic control of their temples of worship 
known as Gurdwaras. The British government is taking the side 
of the corrupt Sikh priests and are perpetrating all sorts of atroci- 
ties on even the peaceful Sikhs. The Sikh opposition is getting 
stronger and stronger every day, and every month. 
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What a change! Yesterday the Sikh was a willing slave of Eng- 
land, today he has mastered courage enough to challenge the British 
Raj! Yesterday he cheerfully conquered territories after territories 
for the British in India and in other distant quarters of the globe; 
today he is beginning to feel at times that he could live a happier, 
healthier and more prosperous life if he could free himself from 
under the galling yoke of England. British nervousness is enhanced 
a thousand fold on account of the fact that there are thousands 
upon thousands of Sikh soldiers in the British army of occupa- 
tion in India. When the Sikh soldiers turn against the British, the 
British rule in India ends in a day. 

The Sikh is forcing the world to take notice of him. The Indian 
and the British paners and magazines are giving considerable space 
to the burning problems and activities of the Sikh. Almost noth- 
ing is known of the Sikh in America. So a short account of the 
Sikh would not be out of place, and certainly not out of season. The 
Sikhs form a religious sect of India; and they are about 3,500,000 
strong. The founder of the faith was Guru Nanak. He lived dur- 
ing the middle of the sixteenth century. He united the very best 
of Hinduism with the very best of Mohammedanism. Thus a com- 
mon platform was formed for the Hindus and the Mohammedans. 
But the orthodox among the Moghul rulers of India rather resented 
this encroachment upon their orthodoxy. 

For generations the Sikhs were persecuted. Nine of the Gurus 
(religious leaders) stood for passive resistance, but won nothing 
but insults and injuries of most atrocious character, and a few merci- 
less executions of their leaders. But the tenth Guru was a man 
of different character and temperament. He plainly saw the futil- 
ity of their stupid pacifism. So he declared for militant methods 
to resist tyranny. His name was Guru Govind Singh. He appealed 
to the Sikhs to prepare for real sacrifice—the sacrifice of blood. At 
a mass meeting of his disciples he appealed for five men to offer 
their lives to be sacrificed right there. None dared. The entire 
audience was terror-stricken. At last under the magnetic spell of 
the powerful oratory of Guru Govind Singh one solitary Sikh rose 
in a corner to part with his life right there. 

Guru Govind Singh blessed him, and led him behind a curtain, and 
returned to the platform with a sword smiling red with blood. The 
audience became excited and restless, but inspired. The Guru 
appealed again for another. The second offered himself to be sacri- 
ficed without any loss of time; and the Guru repeated the same 
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process. Thus five were sacrificed. Then many offered themselves 
to be sacrificed to safeguard the honor of their faith. But their 
offers were not accepted. At last the Guru went behind the curtain 
and returned with the five self-sacrificing, heroic Sikhs. The dis- 
ciples did not understand what it all meant. The Guru then ex- 
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plained that he meant only to test the sincerity of the self-sacrificing 
spirit of his disciples; and that he only smeared his sword with the 
blood of goats. He told them plainly and emphatically that pacifism 
would never right their wrongs, they must draw the sword in de- 
fence of the honor of their community. Thus the peaceful Sikhs 
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were dramatically turned into a military confederacy under the far- 
sighted guidance of Guru Govind Singh. 

This new outlook on life transformed the Sikhs morally, intel- 
lectually and physically. They fought many a battle, and after the 
fall of the Moghuls triumphantly entered the city of Lahore in 1758 
—a year after the British conquest of Bengal subsequent to their 
treacherous victory at Pallasy. The Sikhs were the last to be sub- 
dued by the British. And the Kohinoor diamond that once adorned 
Sikh crowns is today cut in two and adorns the crowns of England. 
The republicans of India, however, are looking forward to an early 
transfer of the Kohinoor from England to India. 

Most of the Sikhs live in the Punjab and follow farming as a 
profession. They are very religious. The Sikhs organized them- 
selves to control their temples of worship democratically, instead 
of by the corrupt priests under the patronage of the British govern- 
ment. The British Raj smelled sedition in this movement, and de- 
cided to crush the movement by both batons and rifles. Thus the 
Sikh Akalis came into conflict with the British police and soldiers. 
There were massacres and murders and beating up of the devout 
Sikhs by the British soldiers and police. The peaceful struggle went 
on most bitterly at Nankhana Sahib, at Guru-Ka-bagh and other 
holy places of the Sikhs. The conflict began in February, 1921, and 
it is still going on in different parts of the Punjab, specially at Jaitoo, 
in the state of Nabha. 

It was suspected that the Sikh Maharaja of Nabha, Shri Ripud- 
amar Singh, was in sympathy with the Akali struggle for the cap- 
ture of their places of worship. So the British Raj decided to 
dethrone the patriotic Maharaja, and it was done one morning by 
the British soldiers. The Maharaja and the Maharani were forcibly 
taken out of their palace and motored out of the state. They are 
in exile now. But the struggle is still going on in Nabha between 
the Sikh Akalis and the British Raj. The Sikhs are resolved to 
reach their temple at Jaitoo, but the British are obstructing them 
with batons and bullets. A second Amritsar was enacted at Jaitoo 
in the massacre of a group of these peaceful and unarmed Akalis. 
Since then the struggle is going on more bitterly, more intensely. 
Thousands of Sikhs are rushing from all sections of the Punjab to 
reach Jaitoo in different groups. They are no doubt being whipped, 
kicked, beaten up, arrested and molested most mercilessly. Still 
the fight is going on. 

The more militant amongst the Sikhs decided to follow in the 
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foot-prints of the tenth Guru—Guru Govind Singh. They discov- 
ered that pacifism under the present conditions was another name 
for cowardice which only degenerated their souls and disgraced 


His Highness the MAHARAJA RIPUDAMAN SINGH, of Nabha. 


their bodies. Consequently they decide to carry on a campaign of 
open militant revolutionary activities. 
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These red-blooded Sikhs are known as Babbar Akalis. The Bab- 
bar Akalis most valiantly declared and carried on guerrila warfare 
on the British Raj. Their daring deeds of patriotism struck terror 
into the hearts of the British, both civil and military. The story 
of vandalism perpetrated by the British in their attempt to break 
the backbone of these fearless patriots is ghastly reading. Unspeak- 
able terrorism in the shape of bombing from aeroplanes, burning 
of homes and farms and promiscuous shooting of these Sikhs failed 
to strike terror into the hearts of these valiant patriots. The con- 
flict went on for a few months. The Babbar Akalis, for lack of 
proper support from their cowardly fellow-countrymen, were sub- 
dued, as were the Moplahs in the south a few years ago. Comment- 
ing on the decision on the Babbar Akali Conspiracy Case the United 
States of India writes: “The Babbar Akali ‘conspiracy’ case has 
ended with four of the defendants sentenced to death, nine to life 
imprisonment and forty-one others to serve sentences ranging from 
three to seven years’ hard labor. 

“These men, against tremendous odds, have sought to gain for 
their country an equal footing with America as an independent 
nation. In these days of international intrigues, when suspicion is 
rooted in the hearts of men, the heroism of these brave men will 
pass unnoticed outside the confines of their own country. Though 
four of them will soon be buried in a quicklime grave the cause for 
which they die will live on and prosper. Today Britain takes her 
toll from the best and bravest of the people of India. Tomorrow 
another story will be told and the memory of these four Babbar 
Akalis will be as fresh as the morning dew as the people of another 
generation pay tribute to the work they started and which others 
brought to final victory. The Babbar Akalis are worthy represen- 
tatives of a worthy nation. So long as a country can produce such 
men, there is a great hope ever living and burning within the country. 
The cause for which these men die will be enriched by their death. 
There wil! be others to take their place for as Thomas Jefferson so 
ably said: ‘The blood of the martyrs nourishes the tree of liberty’.” 
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Vv 


After the ignoble bursting of the refined and deceitful bubble 
of the humbug of “self-determination” of nations so glibly talked 
about. during the world war to bamboozle the guileless, the progres- 
sive people of India have realized as Byron wanted the Greeks 
to realize: 7 
In native swords and native ranks 
The only hope of courage dwells. 


In the same strain awakened India sings her national song Ban- 


demataram: erie 


‘ 


Mother, hail! 

Thou with sweet springs flowing, 

Thou fair fruits bestowing, 

Cool with Zephyrs blowing, 

Green with corn-crops growing, 
Mother, hail! 


Thou of the shivering joyous moon-blanched night, 
Thou with fair groups of flowering tree-clumps bright, 
Sweetly smiling 
Speech beguiling, 

Pouring bliss and blessing ; 
Mother, hail! 


Though now three hundred million voices thru thy mouth sonorous 
shout, 
Though twice three hundred million hands hold thy trenchant sword 
blades out, 
Yet with all this power now, 
Mother, wherefore powerless thou? 
Holder thou of myriad might, 
I salute thee, saviour bright, 
Thou who dost all foes afright, 
Mother, hail! 
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Thou sole creed and wisdom art, 
Thou our very mind and heart, 
And the life-breath in our bodies. 
Thou as strength in arms of men, 
Thou as faith in hearts dost reign. 


Lotus-throned one, rivalless, 
Radiant in thy spotlessness, 
Thou whose fruits and waters bless 
Mother, hail! 
Hail, thou verdant, unbeguiling, 
Hail, o decked on, sweetly smiling, 
Ever bearing, 
Ever rearing, 
Mother, hail! 


In spite of all the profession of pacifism by Mahatma Gandhi 
and his followers, there is no denying the fact that by her social 
injustices, economic exploitations, and political servitude England 
is driving India to arms. He who runs can see this. Sooner or 
later an armed conflict is inevitable. British nervousness as shown 
in her ordinances and total disarming of the country is only hasten- 
ing the conflict. Strategic experts are even expecting international 
complications both in the Afghan and Chinese borders of India. It 
is too early to predict what form these complications may assume. 
Whatever they may be, and whatever may be their potency they 
will not fail to make the crisis in India more critical and more 
dynamic, both nationally and internationally. The awakening of 
India is of such a fundamental nature that none need long despair 
of India taking her rightful place amongst the independent Repub- 
lics of the world. If America and other liberty-loving nations of 
the world cannot help India in her fight for independence, let us 
warn, let none hinder. 


THE NATURE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CEREMONY 
OF SACRIFICE, ACCORDING TO HUBERT 
AND MAUSS.! 


TRANSLATED BY ARTHUR JULIUS NELSON 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The sacrificial ceremony has long been recognized by anthropologists and 
students of the history of religion to be a basic one in the evolution of religious 
rites. There have been a number of theories offered to account for the origin 
and purpose of this significant rite. E. B. Tylor traced its evolution through 
the piacular, homage and renunciation stages. Robertson Smith distinguished 
the honorific, piacular, sacramental and communion rites in sacrifice. Frazer 
held that sacrifice was designed as a group defence-mechanism against the dis- 
asters of death, and as a symbolic aid to the spirit of fertility. Marillier traced 
the development of sacrifice through the stages of magic rite, piacular sacrifice 
and communion sacrifice. Westermarck recognized in sacrifice the substitution 
by man of a non-human victim designed to save man from death, and also 
the function of the scape-goat to whom, in sacrifice, a curse upon the group 
had been transferred. While all of these attempts to explain the sacrifice pos- 
sess some degiee of validity, they were scarcely in full accord with the mod- 
ern dynamic theory of religion and its evolution, based on the concept of mana 
and the sacred, which was postulated by Codrington and elaborated and con- 
firmed by Marett. In the following theory of Hubert and Mauss we have 
the first thorough effort to explain the phenomena associated with sacrifice 
in terms of the newer developments in the history of religion. Aside from 
any theoretical significance, the essay possesses great importance for its lucid 
and penetrating description of the rite and its execution. It is one of the 
classic products of the Durkheim School. 


1 Translated from the Mélanges d’Histoire des Religions. Par H. Hubert 
et M. Mauss. Paris, Alcan, 1909. 
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I. SacriFIcE: THE GENERAL NATURE AND SIGNIFICANCE 


E PROPOSE to define the nature and social function of 

sacrifice. Our work has already been prepared for us by 
the researches of Tylor, Robertson, Smith, and Frazer. Other 
studies, however, allow for.a different and more comprehensive 
theory than theirs. Our theory is only a provisional hypothesis ; 
new facts may cause modification in future, for the subject is vast 
and complicated. 

Theories of sacrifice are as old as religions, but only those of 
recent years have a scientific color. The English school of anthrop- 
ologists is responsible for these scientific theories. The first is that 
of Tylor: according to him, sacrifice is originally a gift, given by 
the savage to a supernatural being in order to bring favor upon 
him. When the gods expanded and became more distant, the neces- 
sity of continuing to transmit to them this gift gave birth to sacri- 
ficial rites, designed to convey the things spiritualized to the spiritual 
beings. 

Next came sacrifice in the form of homage, the sacrificer not 
expecting enything in return. Thence there was only one step to 
sacrifice or self-abnegation and renunciation; the evolution lay in 
the change from the presents to the sacrificer himself as the thing 
offered. 

If Tylor’s foregoing theory described the phases of the moral 
development of the phenomenon, it did not explain its mechanism. 
It only reproduced in a definite language the old popular concep- 
tions. Without a doubt, it was partially true historically. It is 
certain that sacrifices were generally in some degree gifts confer- 
ring upon the faithful certain claims upon their gods. They also 
served to nourish the gods. But it was not sufficient merely to 
establish the fact; it was necessary to give an explanation. 

Robertson Smith was the first one to attempt a rationalized 
explanation of sacrifice. He was inspired by the recent discovery 
of totemism. Just as the organization of the totemic clan had ex- 
plained for him the Arabian and Semitic families, so he sought in 
the practices of the totemic cult the antecedents of sacrifice. In 
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totemism, the totem or god is the father of his worshippers; they 
are of the same flesh as he and the purpose of the rite is to guar- 
antee this common life. If need be, it re-establishes unity. Alliance 
by blood and the common meal are the simplest means of attaining 
this result. In the common meal, the sacrificers are assimilated into 
the totem and the totem is assimilated in them. From communal 
sacrifice Smith derived expiatcry or piacular and honorific sacrifices. 
Expiation consists in the re-establishment of the broken alliance— 
totemic sacrifice had all the traces of an expiatory rite. Smith finds 
this virtue ir all sacrifices, even after the disappearance of totemism. 

It remains to explain why the victim, originally divided up and 
eaten by the faithful, was generally completely destroyed in the 
piacular sacrifice. The fact is, from the time when the ancient 
totems were supplanted by domestic animals in the cults of pastoral 
peoples, they figured very rarely in sacrifices and only under grave 
circumstances. As a result, they appeared too sacred to be touched 
by profane hands; only the priests ate them, or else they were done 
away with. 

In this case, the extreme sanctity of the victim was finally turned 
into impurity. On the other hand, when the kinship between men 
and animals ceased to be intelligible to the Semites, human sacrifice 
replaced the animal, for it was henceforward the only way of estab- 
lishing a direct exchange of blood between the clan and the god. 
But then, the ideas and customs which protected the life of indi- 
viduals in society by proscribing anthropophagy, caused the sacri- 
ficial meal to fall into disuse. 

On the other hand, the sacred character of domestic animals, 
profaned daily by the nurture of man, gradually relapsed. Divinity 
detached itself from its animal forms. The victim, in drawing away 
from the god, approached man, owner of the flock. Then arose 
the custom of representing the offering made from the flock as a 
gift from man to the gods, and thus gift sacrifice took birth. 

To Smith’s researches the works of Fraser and Jevons are 
allied. With a little more caution about certain points, the latter’s 
theories are generally the theological exaggeration of Smith’s doc- 
trine. While Fraser does not accept the totemic hypothesis, he 
adds an important development. The explanation of the sacrifice 
of the god had been rudimentary with Smith. Without misjudg- 
ing its naturalistic’ character, he made it out to be a piacular sacri- 
fice of a superior kind. The ancient idea of the kinship of the 
totemic victim and the gods survived to justify the animal sacrifices: 
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they communicated and re-enforced a drama in which the god was 
the victim. Fraser recognized the similarity existing between these 
sacrificed gods and the rural demons of Manhardt (“Cult of Forest 
and Field,” Studies in Mythology). 

The totemic sacrifice and the ritualistic murder of the spirits of 
the vegetable world were brought together; he showed how from 
the sacrifice and the communal feast came the agrarian sacrifice 
in which, in order to be allied to the gods of the field at the close 
of his animal life, the victim was killed and eaten. He establishes 
at the same time the fact that often the old god thus sacrificed 
appeared, perhaps on account of the tabooes with which he was 
charged, to carry away with him sickness, death, sin, and play the 
part of the scapegoat. But although the idea of expulsion was prv- 
nounced in these sacrifices, the expiation appeared *to come out of 
the communion. Fraser proposed to complete Smith’s theory rather 
than to dispute it. 

The great fault of this system is the attempt to bring together 
multifarious forms of sacrifice under one arbitrary principle of 
unity. In the first place, the universality of totemism, the point of 
departure of the whole theory, is a postulate. Totemism in its pure 
state appeared only in the less numerous tribes of Australia and 
America. Besides it is hard to find sacrifices properly totemic. 
Fraser himself has recognized that often the victim was that of an 
agrarian sacrifice. In other cases. the assumed totems are the rep- 
resentatives of a species of animals upon which the life of the tribe 
depends, whether they be domesticated, likeable animals or particu- 
larly wild cnes. In any case, a minute description of a certain num- 
ber of these ceremonies would be necessary and that is precisely 
what is lacking. 

But let us assume that the hypothesis of the universality of totem- 
ism is true, however doubtful that is. The delicate point of the 
doctrine is the historical succession and logical derivation that Smith 
pretends to establish between communal sacrifice and other types 
of sacrifice. Nothing is more doubtful. All attempts at a com- 
parative chronology of the Arabian, Hebraic and other sacrifices, 
which he studied, are fatal. The facts of history and ethnography 
show that the piacular sacrifice existed side by side with the com- 
munal sacrifice. 

Besides, this vague term of piacular sacrifice permits Smith to 
describe under the same title and in the same terms purifications, 
propitiations and expiations, and it is this confusion which prevents 
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him from analyzing expiatory sacrifice. These sacrifices were gen- 
erally followed by a reconciliation with the god; a sacrificial meal, 
a sprinkling of blood, an anointment re-established the alliance. 
Only, according to Smith, it is in these communal rites themselves 
that the purifying virtues of these types of sacrifice reside; the idea 
of expiation is thereby absorbed in the idea of communion. With- 
out a doubt, he establishes, in some extreme or simple forms, some- 
thing which he does not dare connect up with communion: a sort 
of exorcism, expulsion of a: bad character. But according to him 
these are magical processes which have nothing of the sacrificial 
about them and he explains with much erudition and ingenuity 
their (tardy) introduction into the mechanism of sacrifice. It is 
precisely that which we cannot grant. One of the purposes of this 
work is to show that the elimination of a (sacred) character, pure 
or impure, is a primitive mechanism of sacrifice, as primitive and as 
irreducible as communion. If the sacrificial system has a principle 
of unity, it must be sought elsewhere. 

Smith's error has been especially an error of method. Instead 
of analyzing in its original complexity the system of the Semitic 
ritual, he has rather engaged himself to group the facts geneologi- 
cally according to the points of analogy which he thought he per- 
ceived among them. We do not wish to compile an encyclopaedia 
which would be impossible for us to make complete and which, 
coming after those of the English anthropologists, would be useless. 
We shall try to study typical facts. These facts we shall borrow. 
particularly from Sanskrit texts and from the Bible. 

We are far from having documents of the same value for the 
Greek and Roman sacrifices. We can only build up a separate ritual 
on the sparse evidence furnished. by inscriptions and authors. On 
the contrary, in the Bible and in the Hindu texts we have a body 
of doctrines which belong to a determined period, the document 1s 
direct, edited by its actors themselves, in their language, and in the 
same spirit in which they accomplished the rites. 

Doubtless, when it is a yuestion of distinguishing between the 
simple and elementary features of an institution, it is unfortunate to 
take as a starting point rituals which have been probably deformed 
by a learned theology. But with this species of facts, all research 
purely historical is vain. The antiquity of texts or of reported 
facts, the relative barbarism of peoples, the apparent simplicity of 
rites, are deceiving chronological indexes. It is useless to search 
in verses of the Iliad for an image approximating the sacrifice of 
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the primitive Greeks—they do not suffice even to give an exact idea 
of the sacrifice in Homeric times. We gain a picture of ancient rites 
only through literary documents, vague and incomplete and falsified. 
Neither can one expect muca from ethnography except by facts 
generally warped by hasty observation or made false by the pre- 
ciseness of our languages. 

We do not propose a history and genesis of sacrifice. Neither 
will we refrain from the use of classical texts or of ethnography to 
enlighten our analyses and to govern the generality of our conclu- 
sions. Instead of concentrating our study on a group of artificially 
formed facts, we shall have in the definite and complete rituals 
which we shall study natural systems of rites which project them- 
selves for observation. Thus constrained by the texts, we shall be 
less exposed to omissions and artificial classifications. Since the 
two religions are different, one verging on monotheism, the other 
on pantheism, it is hoped by comparing them that some general con- 
clusions might be aimed at. 

The word “sacrifice”? suggests immediately the idea of conse- 
cration and one might be led to believe that the two notions blend. 
It is certain that the sacrifice always implies a consecration; in all 
sacrifice an object passes from the common domain into the relig- 
ious; it has become consecrated. But all consecrations are not the 
same. There are some which expend their effects on the consecrated 
object, whatever it may be, man or thing. That is the case with 
unction. Is aking made sacred? Only the religious personality of 
the king is modified; outside of that, nothing is changed. In sacri- 
fice, on the contrary, the consecration goes out beyond the thing 
consecrated; it reaches among others the person who stands the 
expenses of the ceremony. The faithful one who furnished the vic- 
tim, the object of consecration, is not at the conclusion of the opei- 
ation what he was at the beginning. He has acquired a religious 
character which he did not have, or he has got rid of an unfavor- 
able character with which he was afflicted. He has risen to a state 
of grace, or he has come out of a state of sin. 

By the sacrificer, we mean the subject that receives the benefits 
of the sacrifice or submits to its effects. This subject is now an 
individual and now a group: family, clan, tribe, nation, secret soci- 
ety. When it is a group, it comes about that the group fills collec- 
tively the office of sacrifice ; that is to say, it takes part in the cere- 
mony. This is true particularly in the case of sacrifices truly 
totemic and of those where the group fills the role of sacrificer: kill- 
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ing, tearing and devouring the victim—sometimes it delegates one 
of its members to act in its place. Thus, it comes about that the 
family is generally represented by its head, society by its magistrates. 


There are cases where the radiation of the sacrificial conse- 
cration does not make itself directly felt in the sacrificer himself, 
but in certain things which belong more or less to his person. In 
the sacrifice which takes place previous to the construction of a 
house, it is the house which is affected, and the quality which it has 
thus acquired may survive in its actual owner. In other cases, it is 
the fields of the sacrificer, the river which he must cross, the ser- 
mon which he preaches, the alliance he concludes, etc. We shall 
call the objects of sacrifice those sorts of things by reason of which 
the sacrifice takes place. The sacrificer himself is affected by his 
very presence at the sacrifice. The radiating action of the sacrifice 
is here particularly felt; for it produces a double effect: one on the 
object for which it is offered and on which it is intended to act, the 
other on ihe person who desires and provokes that effect. Some- 
times it is efficacious only on condition that it has this double result. 


We can see what is the distinctive trait of consecration in the 
sacrifice; it is that the consecrated thing serves as intermediary 
between the sacrificer, or the object which is to receive the useful 
effects of the sacrifice, and the divinity to whom the sacrifice is gen- 
erally addressed. The man and the god are not in immediate con- 
tact. Thereby sacrifice is distinct from most of those facts desig- 
nated by the name of alliance through blood whereby, through an 
exchange of blood, a direct fusion of the human and the divine lives 
is produced. There are also certain cases of offerings where the 
subject who sacrifices is in direct communication with the god. 
Doubtless there are points of connection between these rites and 
sacrifice ; they must, however, be distinguished. 


But this first characteristic is not sufficient, for it does not 
allow for a distinction between sacrifice and those poorly defined 
acts which are called offerings. Indeed, there is no offering where 
the consecrated object is not interposed equally between the god 
and the one offering and where the latter is not affected by the 
consecration. But if all sacrifice is, indeed, an offering, there are 
different kinds of offerings. In some offerings, the objects offered 
are not destroyed; in others, the offered objects are destroyed, e. g., 
animals. ‘t is evidently for offerings of the latter type that we 
ought to reserve the name of sacrifice. 
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Under these conditions one ought to designate as sacrifice all 
offerings, even of vegetables, whenever the thing offered or a part 
of the thing offered, is destroyed, although usage seems to reserve 
the word sacrifice to describe bloody sacrifices only. It is arbitrary 
to thus restrain the meaning of the word. All things being equal, 
the mechanism of the consecration is the same in all cases; 
there is no reason for making a distinction between them. Thus 
the minha is an offering of flour and cakes; it accompanies certain 
sacrifices. The same rites are observed. A portion is destroyed 
in the fire on the altar; the rest is eaten in whole or in part by the 
priests. In Greece, certain gods admitted to their altars vegetable 
offerings only there were no animal sacrifices at all. As much can 
be said of libations of milk, wine or any other liquid. In Greece, 
these are subject to the same distinctions as sacrifices; sometimes 
they take the place of them. The identity of these different opera- 
tions was so often felt by the Hindus that the objects offered in 
these different cases were identified with each other. They were 
all equally considered as living and treated as such. Thus when 
the grains were being crushed during a sacrifice that was sufficiently 
solemn, they were exhorted not to avenge themselves on the sacri- 
ficer for the injury that was done them. When the cakes were put 
on the potsherds to be baked, they were entreated not to break ; when 
they were cut, they were implored not to hurt the sacrificer and the 
priests. When a libation of milk was made (and all Hindu offer- 
ings were made with milk or one of its products) it was not some- 
thing inanimate which was offered, it was the cow herself. 

Thus we come in the end to the following formula: The sacri- 
fice is a religious act which, through the consecration of a victim, 
modifies the condition of the person who accomplishes it or the 
condition of certaiti objects which said person is interested in. 

For the sake of brevity, we shall designate as personal sacrifices 
those where the personality of the sacrificer is directly affected by 
the sacrifice. and objective sacrifices those where the objects, real 
or ideal, receive directly the sacrificial action. 

This definition limits not only the object of our research, it fixes 
for us a very important point; it supposes, indeed, the generic unity 
of sacrifices. When we criticized Smith for reducing expiatory 
sacrifice to communal sacrifice, we did not intend to establish the 
original and irreducible diversity of sacrificial systems. The fact 
is that their unity is not such as he pictured it. But this first result 
appears contradictory to the infinite variety which the forms of sac- 
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rifice seem to present. The occasions of sacrifice are numerous, the 
effects desired are very different and the multiplicity of ends impli- 
cates that of the means. The Germans have taken a particular 
fancy to arranging sacrifices in a certain number of distinct cate- 
gories like expiatory, votive, etc. But these categories are indefinite. 
We shall not make use of any classifications currently employed— 
in Our opinion they do not result from a methodical research. We 
shall borrow one of the classifications given in the Hindu text. 

Perhans the most instructive one is that which divides sacrifices 
into the constant and the occasional. The occasional sacrifices are 
first of all the sacramental sacrifices, that is to say, those which 
accompany the solemn moments of life, usually of a domestic nat- 
ure; birth, marriage, etc. Others are concerned with the unction 
of the king, and the conferring of religious and civil quality which 
was considered superior to all cthers. In the second place, there 
are votive sacrifices, in which the character of the occasional is more 
marked ; finally, there are curative and expiatory sacrifices. 

Constant or periodical sacrifices are attached to certain fixed 
moments, independent of man’s will and circumstances. Such are 
the daily sacrifice, the sacrifice of the new and the full moon, the 
sacrifices of seasonal and pastoral festivals, first fruits. 

One can see on how many different occasions the Brahmins 
made use ot sacrifices. But at the same time they comprehended the 
unity of them all. Nearly all the texts of the solemn ritual have 
the same order: the exposition of a fundamental ritual, which they 
diversify progressively to make it respond to different needs; sea- 
sonal celebrations; offerings to the new and full moon, votive 
sacrifices (offerings of cakes figure in all of them). The same 
flexibility is found in animal sacrifices. They are isolated or com- 
bined with others in most diverse cases: periodical nature festivals 
and domestic sacrifices. 

The Hebrew ritual furnishes no less striking examples of the 
complexity of the rites and the identity of their elements. The book 
of Leviticus reduces all sacrifices to four fundamental forms: ola, 
hattat, shelamim, minha. The hattat was the sacrifice which served 
particularly to expiate the sin which is described in Leviticus, iv., 2, 
unfortunately vague: 

“And the Lord spoke unto Moses and said: ‘Speak unto the chil- 
dren of Israel and say to them: If anyone unintentionally sins 
against any of the commandments of the Lord, in which something 
is forbidden, and thereby does something which is forbidden.” . . 
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The Shelamim is a communal sacrifice, votive sacrifice, alliance, 
vow. The other two terms are descriptive. Each of them refers 
to one of the particular operations of the sacrifice: the second, to 
the presentation of the victim, when it is a vegetable; the first, to 
despatch of the offering to the divinity. 

This simplification of sacrificial systems is doubtless the result 
of a classification which is too arbitrary to serve as the basis of 
a general study of sacrifice. But the four typical forms are not 
real types of sacrifice, but rather kinds of abstract elements where 
one of the organs of sacrifice is particularly developed and can 
always enter into more complex forms. Sacrifice for the purifica- 
tion of lepers harmonizes with rites analogous to those of the con- 
secration of the priest. Here are two sacrifices, one expiatory. and 
the other communal, which border on similar rites. Even these two 
irreducible ideas of expiation and of communion, of the communi- 
cation of a sacred character or the expulsion of a contrary charac- 
ter, cannot furnish the basis for a general and vigorous classifica- 
tion of sacrifices. Perhaps we would search in vain for examples 
of expiatory sacrifice where no element of the communal would 
slip in, and vice versa. 

The same ambiguity is found in the elementary sacrifices of the 
pentateuch. The Zebah shelamim is a communal sacrifice ; however, 
certain parts of the victim (blood, fat) are always reserved or de- 
stroyed. One member is always eaten by the priests. The victim 
of the hattat may be delegated entirely to the priests; the sacrificer 
lacking, the participants eat in common. In the hattat, celebrated 
for the consecration or the purification of the temples or of the 
altar; the blood of the victim serves to anoint the doors and walls. 
This gives them consecration. 

These examples show what an affinity is presented by practices 
which by the nature of their object and of their results seem to be 
the most opposite. There is continuity between the forms of sacri- 
fice. They are at once too diverse and too similar to make it possible 
to divide them into groups very accurately labeled. 
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Il. THe ProGRamM oF SACRIFICE 


The Entrance. 


We cannot think of sketching here an abstract scheme of sacri- 
fice complete enough to cover all known cases; the variety of facts 
is too large. All that can possibly be done is to study determined 
forms of sacrifice complex enough for all the important moments 
of the drama to be united, and known well enough for a precise 
analysis to be made. The sacrifice which seems to respond best 
to this condition is the Vedic Hindu animal sacrifice. We do not 
know of any whose details are better explained. All the characters 
presented to us from the time of their introduction to their leaving 
the ceremony. 

Sacrifice is a religious act which can only be accomplished in a 
religious atmosphere, and through the intermediary of agents essen- 
tially religious. 

Now, in general, before the ceremony neither the sacrifiant nor 
the sacrificatur, nor the place, nor the instruments, nor the victim, 
have this religious character in the necessary degree. The object 
of the first phase of the sacrifice is to give it to them. Rites which 
introduce them into the sacred world and affect them more or less 
profoundly, according to the importance of the part they will then 
play, are necessary. 


The Sacrificer-(sacrifiant). 


Let us take as an example an extreme case which does not 
belong in the ritual of ordinary animal sacrifice but in which the 
common rites are exaggerated, and for this reason more easily 
observable. It is that of the diksa, that is to say, of the prepara- 
tion of the sacrificer for the sacrifice of the soma: plant sacrifice. 

As soon as the priests are chosen, a whole series of symbolic cere- 
monies begin, progressively despoiling the sacrificer of the temporal 
being which he has, and causing his rebirth into an entirely new 
species. All that concerns the gods must be divine; the sacrificer 
is obliged to become god himself in order to be in a position to 
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act upon them. For this purpose they build him a special hut, all 
closed in, for the diksita is a god and the society of gods is sepa- 
rated from that of men. He is shaved, his nails are cut (but in 
the way the nails of the gods are cut; that is to say, in the inverse 
order to that which men usually follow). This rite, which is found 
expanded in most religions, is excellently interpreted in the Hindu 
texts: the hair, eyebrows, beard, the nails of hands and feet are 
the impure dead parts of the body. They are cut off in order to 
confer purity. After taking a purifying bath, he puts on clothes 
of new linen indicating thereby that he is going to begin a new exist- 
ence. Then after different unctions, he is covered with a black 
antelope skin. It is the solemn moment when the new spirit is 
awakened in him. He has become an embrvo. He veils his head 
and closes his fists, for the embryo in its development has closed 
fists; he comes and goes around the fireplace just as the embryo 
moves in the womb. He stays in this condition until the grand cere- 
mony of the introduction of the soma. Then he opens his hands 
and takes off the veil. He is now born into a divine existence, he 
is god. (The term soma is untranslatable. for it means at one and 
the same time the plant victim, the god which the sacrifice concerns, 
and the sacrificial god.) 

But this divine nature once proclaimed confers upon the sacri- 
ficer the rights and imposes upon him the duties, of a god, not 
those of a saint. He must not have relations with men of impure 
castes, nor with women; he answers no questions ; he is not touched. 
He takes only milk for nourishment. And this existence lasts for 
many months until his body has become diaphonous. Then, as if 
having sacrificed his old body, having reached the last degree of 
nervous excitation, he is ready to sacrifice and the ceremonies begin. 

It is true that this complicated initiation extending over a long 
period of time and required for ceremonies particularly solemn, is ~ 
only an exaggeration. But it is found, though in less exaggerated 
forms, in the rites preparatory to the ordinary animal sacrifice. In 
this case it is not necessary that the sacrificer be deified: but he 
must always be made sacred. That is why, in this case, too, he 
shaves, bathes, abstains from sexual intercourse, fasts, watches, etc. 
In rites more simple still, the sacrificer becomes pure by cleansing 
his mouth, the water being pure. 

These rites are not peculiar to the Hindus; the Semitic world, 
Greece and Rome furnish us examples of them. A certain degree 
of kinship is at first required of those who wish to be admitted to 
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the sacrifice. Thus the stranger is generally excluded; also, courti- 
sans, slaves, often women. Besides, momentary purity is required. 
The approach to divinity is doubtful to whoever is not pure; the 
people must wash. The sacrifice is preceded by acts of purification 
more or less long in duration, consisting principally in sprinklings 
of water and in baths; sometimes the sacrificer must fast and be 
cleansed. He must put on his own clothes again, or even special 
clothes which give him the beginnings of sanctity: The Roman 
ritual prescribed the use of a veil, the sign of separation and con- 
secration. The crown which the sacrificer wore on his head as he 
dispersed bad influences marked him with a sacred character. The 
sacrificer completed his toilet sometimes by shaving his head and 
eyebrows. All these purifications, sprinklings, consecrations pre- 
pared the profane one for the sacred act by eliminating from his 
body the vices of his lax character, by drawing him from the vulgar 
life, and by introducing him step by step into the sacred world of 
the gods. 


(To be continued.) 


THE GERMAN-AMERICAN AS A CFFIZEN 


BY ALBERT GEHRING 


UCH has been written concerning the work done in Amer- 

ica by individuals of German descent. In the present essay 

we shall attempt to review the contributions of the German- 

Americans as a whole, and gauge their value as citizens of our 
country. 

In general their qualities are well known. They are frugal, 
industrious, law-abiding, and orderly. School teachers will tell 
you that their children are the easiest to manage. Shopkeepers 
prefer them as customers. Street car companies make every 
effort to retain them in positions involving the handling of 
money. 

Said a physician to me the other day: “When a patient reaches 
down into his pocket before leaving the office, he is almost in- 
variably a German.” 

These judgments, repeated on every hand. cannot be illusory. 
Nevertheless, they are merely based on general impressions, and 
so lack the coerciveness of definite facts and figures. To supply 
these latter is the purpose of the present essay. 

We intend to consider the activities of the German-Americans 
under the headings of 


1. Patriotism. 

2. Public Influence. 
3. Orderliness. 

4. Efficiency. 


The United States have undergone two great crises: the Rev- 
olution and the Civil War. In both the German-Americans did 
their full share or even more. Says Bancroft: “At the commence- 
ment of the Revolution, we hear but little of them, not from their 
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want of zeal in the good cause, but from their modesty. They kept 
themselves purposely in the background, leaving it to those of 
English origin to discuss the violation of English liberties and 
to decide whether the time for giving battle had come. But when 
the resolution was taken, no part of the country was more deter- 
mined in its patriotism than the German counties of Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia. Neither they nor their descendants have 
laid claim to all the praise that was their due.” } 

As a special sign of their reliability we may regard the fact 
that Washington’s bodyguard was recruited from their ranks. 
The battle of Oriskany, won by them, was a decisive conflict. 
Had this fight been lost, the whole struggle for independence 
might have taken a different turn. In general, the quality of 
their service was among the best. The battalion of Peter Muhl- 
enberg, for example, is described by Bancroft as “one of the 
most perfect” in the American army.? 

Their merits in the Civil War were equally great. In fact, 
they deserve the place of honor through the readiness with which 
they placed their lives at the disposal of the Union. 

The following table is compiled from B. A. Gould’s “Investi- 
gations in the Military and Anthropological Statistics of Ameri- 
can Soldiers.” * The first column represents the number of Union 
soldiers which the various elements of the population ought to 
have furnished if all had come forward in the same proportion. 
We shall call it the Proper Proportion of Volunteers. The sec- 
ond column shows the actual number of volunteers furnished. 
The Index of Patriotism, supplied by the writer, is obtained, by 
dividing the second column by the first. Canadians are not in- 
cluded in the table. According to Kaufmann, their proper pro- 
portion is figured on the basis of those people who were actually 
settled in the States, whereas the volunteers must have been 
drawn largely from the big floating class who came here for a 
season and then returned to their native land. 


1 Friedrich Kapp, The Life of Frederick William von Steuben, New York, 
Mason Brothers, 1859, p. VII. 

2 Bancroft. History of the United States of America, New York, D. 
Appleton and Company, 1887, Vol. IV, p. 321. 

3 Published for the U. S. Sanitary Commission, by Hurd and Houghton. 
Cambridge: Riverside Press, 1869. The tables drawn upon are on pp. 27 and 28. 
Although the figures in this table are taken from the source just given, the 
form of the table is adopted from Wilhelm Kaufmann’s Die Deutschen im 
amerikanischen Biirgerkriege, published by R. Oldenbourg, Munich and Berlin, 
1911. See p. 120. 
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Proper Proportion Actual Index of 

of Volunteers Volunteers Patriotism 
Native Americans ......... 1,660,068 1525,267 92 
Englisif ce. Ais specter Sere nage 38,250 45,508 1.19 
Trish AG, cuiascttncrer oe Seria 139,052 144,221 1.04 
Gerinanse ae ae 118,402 176,817 1.49 
Other Foreioners.... <: o.+ > 39,455 48,410 WAS 


The showing of the Germans, excellent though it is, must 
have been even better, for according to Kaufmann’s careful com- 
putations their numbers far exceeded those given by Gould, be- 
ing placed by him at 216,00). Probably we can safely compro- 
mise at 200000. To these multitudes we must add all those 
who were born in this country, but were German by descent. 
The total contribution of this element is placed by Kaufmann at 
750,000, or almost a third of the entire northern army! Surely a 
display of patriotic devotion that merits something different from 
the ridicule and hostility which are habitually meted out to the 
“Dutchman.” 

In this war, as in the Revolution, the Germans deserve credit 
for an achievement of the most far-reaching importance. It was 
the saving of the state of Missouri, without which the outcome 
might have been entirely different. 

As if in derision of those who delight in throwing mud, it is 
a fact that the two feminine figures whose names are indissol- 
ubly connected with our national struggles, and who are typical 
of the bravery of American womanhood, are Germans: Molly 
Pitcher and Barbara Frietchie! We do not know how much is 
history and how much legend about the exploit by which the 
latter was rendered famous. but the fact is undeniable that both 
she and the courageous Molly belonged to the Teutonic race. 

We pass to the heading of “Public Influence.” The term 
“Political Activity” is avoided because it would confine the sub- 
ject too exclusively to the sphere of office-holding, and we wish 
to include the influence which makes itself felt at the polls, and 
which even precedes the act of voting and shapes the o»inions 
of which the latter is the outcome. 

The German-Americans have not been especially prominent 
as office-holders. To be sure, they have had great statesmen, as 

* Our treatment of this subject is based on the example of A. B. Faust, in 


his work on The German Element in the United States, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston and New York, 1909. 
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is evidenced by men like Wirt, Schurz, and Altgeld. Almost half 
of the governors of Pennsyivania for a century were German, 
and in more recent years many of the presiding officials of our 
big cities have had German names. Nevertheless, it must be 
admitted that the people of Teutonic descent have not been as 
eminent in this field as elsewhere. There are several reasons 
for this, prominent among which is the handicap of language. 
Manifestly, a man with imperfect command of the native tongue 
can only compete with difficulty in a field where the haranguing 
of multitudes and preparation of public documents are important 
duties. Again, office holding in a democracy is not solely a mat- 
ter of merit, but depends on the will of the majority. A “for- 
eigner” is always at a disadvantage when it comes to an election. 
But the main reason for the German backwardness is probably 
to be found in the uncertain nature of the politician’s career. 
One year he is in office, the next he is out; a condition which 
does not appeal to the Teuton, who more than most other people 
loves to build up on a firm foundation, and climb steadily from 
step to step. The unsavory nature of American politics undoubt- 
edly was another deterring feature to men who were accustomed 
to direct, honest dealing. 

All this does not mean, however, that the German’s influence 
was small. The main work in this field is done by the people 
at the polls, and by public opinion as it decides elections and 
guides the activity of officials. And here, again, the Germans have: 
been surpassed by none in the quality of their work. 

The greatest issue that has confronted the American people 
since the founding of the republic is the slavery question. From 
first to las: the German-Americans were on the side of justice 
and humanity in this question. To them belongs credit for the 
first protest against slavery ever made on the continent. It was 
drawn up by Pastorius and presented to the Quakers of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1688. Although laid aside for the time being, it must 
have contributed to the agitation against slavery which started 
soon after in that state. Ever since, the countrymen of Pas- 
torius have remained true to their original convictions. The fol- 
lowing table exhibits the number of slaveholding families in the 
country in 1790: 
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White Families 


Nationality Total Number Slaveholding Per Cent 
All Nationalities .065:..0te 405,475 47 664 7 Ls 
Enelish-and Welsh 2.206.096 336,651 38,146 eles 
SCOLCHINy. Crs teae ee Oe a 2/290 4,362 16.0 
Teiahicees te anh eee ae eres ae ae 6,285 962 1553 
Wate auis-anc we asks cack eae 9,399 Z025 279) 
Birenich :2tcs. aorta tea cuemciee 1.913 589 30.8 
Geri naacdks ot nentarcis GAs oa 23,300 871 a 
LC TE Wink ahead adres etal 213 33 15.5 
UL FO PIC te gae ta chr Gh cacs came 464 76 16.4 


The compiler goes on to say: “It is significant that the small- 
est provortion is shown by the Germans, who even at this early 
period were obviously opposed to slave ownership. Had the 
proportion of slaves for the entire white population of the United 
States in 1790 been the same as it was for the German element, the 
aggregate number of slaves at the first census would have been 
but 52.520 instead of approximately 700,000.” © 

That there was no later deviation from this attitude is shown 
by the part which was played by the German-Americans in the 
agitation preceding the Civil War. Schurz, Follen, Lieber, and 
Heinzen were among those .who championed the cause of the 
negro with impassioned utterances, risking life and position in 
doing so; and they were supported by multitudes of similar- 
‘minded compatriots. It is well known, for example, that a great 
majority of the prominent “forty-eighters” became enthusiastic 
Republicans upon the formation of the partv. And of eighty- 
eight German newspapers of those times, we are told, only eight 
supported the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. But the best evidence of 
the svirit animating the Germans was given by the war itself. 
As already pointed out, they furnished from 50 to 75 per cent 
more union soldiers than were called by their provortion in the 
povulation. and thus occunied the place of honor in regard to the 
number of soldiers, as indeed they did in regard to this whole 
great question. 

The Sunday observance and personal liberty question is an- 
other in which their influence has been wholesome. They have 
helped to moderate the dread austerity of the old American Sab- 


5 A Century of Population Growth in the United States, 1790-1900,. p. 124. 
To be perfectly fair, we must state that the big percentage of the French is 
due to the fact that so manv French families lived in South Carolina, one of 
the most prominent slave-holding’ states at the time. 
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bath, when the libraries were closed, games were prohibited, 
music was put under the ban, and an atmosphere of restraint 
and oppressiveness chilled the blood. They believed that the Sab- 
bath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath, and their influ- 
ence—manifest at the polls, in the press, and in their personal 
example—gradually helped to bring about a milder and more tol- 
erant attitude on the part of the public. In related ways, too, 
they contributed greatly to the brightening and sweetening of 
life. It is to them that we owe 


1. The Furtherance of Music. 
2. The Cheerful Christmas. 
3. The Roof Garden. 


A whole book could be written about their influence on music. 
Suffice it to mention Theodore Thomas and the Damrosch’s, to 
refer to the big symphony orchestras, to draw attention to the 
great music festivals, and finally to do honor to the faithful teach- 
ers who carried the message of this noble art to the remotest 
corners of the land. 

Christmas was greatly enhanced through the introduction of 
the lighted tree. The ingenious toys brought over from the 
Fatherland also helped to make it a blessed time for the young. 
By reason of the transformation of this season effected by the 
children of Germania, December might appropriately be styled 
a German month. The roof garden also did its share to enliven 
the dreary tenor of life characteristic of the old Puritans. 

Though without direct connection with the subject, the im- 
petus. given to physical culture might likewise be mentioned. 
While the Germans contributed little to the outdoor games which 
are in vogue in this country, they deserve much of the credit for 
the develooment of indoor gymnastics. 

To return to our subject. 

The Germans have lent their weight toward the habit of inde- 
pendent voting. Carl Schurz is the individual who was most 
prominent in this direction. In fact, he was often called the origi- 
nal Independent. But his countrymen, too, have practised the 
same freedom of judgment. The most notable example is to be 
found in their wholesale change of party during the decade pre- 
ceding the Civil War. Though the majority of Germans had 
previously been democrats, they now joined the organization 
which championed the cause of the black man. 
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In addition to these expressions of conviction, the causes of 
sound money and political retorm also received firm support at 
their hands. 

As to the drink question, they followed the sane middle 
course. The older Americans were heavy indulgers, and their 
beverage was the fiery whiskey. Opposed to them we find the 
prohibitionists, who believe in doing away with all drinking 
whatsoever. The Germans, ever fond of personal liberty, have 
almost universally opposed prohibition, but their practice was 
also against the consumption of heavy liquors and in favor of 
mild beverages like wine and beer. In introducing these they 
did the country a genuine service, and indicated the path toward 
a solution of the whole question. 

In all the questions mentioned except the last, the position 
espoused by the Germans, though hotly antagonized at first, 
finally proved victorious. This is true of the slavery, Sunday, 
independent voting, money, and reform questions. The result 
indicates unusual soundness of judgment on the part of the peo- 
ple involved, and leads us to regret that in regard to the temper- 
ance question as well, the solution pointed out by them was not 
adopted. 

It may not be amiss to conclude this section, like the former, 
with a reference to several prominent individuals and their work. 
The picture which is most celebrated as a representation of 
national spirit, “Washington Crossing the Delaware,” was exe- 
cuted by the German Leutze. The Capitol owes its imposing 
appearance to a master builder whose grandfather came from 
the Fatherland. And the Congressional Library was conceived 
by men who were born under Teutonic skies. The inference 
is justified that the peonle who ordinarily are kicked and cuffed 
about by their “superior” fellows, must after all be called in 
when something important is to be done.® 

In the previous sections we have spoken of positive virtues. 
The present one will be devoted to those which are negative. 
Society must not only be built up—it must also be preserved. 
And a nation is judged not only by the number of great men it 
produces, but also by the number of its criminals. Here, again, 


® Curiously enough, the Germans were also involved in the origin of our 
flag and the national anthem. It was before the battle of Oriskany that the 
flag was hoisted for the first time, and the immortal “Star Spangled Banner” 
was written while Armistead—of German parentage—was defending Fort 
McHenry from the attacks of the British. 
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the showing of the German-Americans is excellent. They are 
surpassed only by a single element of the population—the Scan- 
dinavians. A table, compiled from the census and showing the 
number of foreign-born prisoners, will make this clearer. The 
figures which it contains refer but to a single year (1904), but 
may nevertheless be accepted as a faithful index of conditions. 


Number of Prisoners 
Committed for 100,000 Persons 


OPE Ee ER iad Ae ee ee 300 
ranceniatie ic! Saino fue hcw ti 342 
GenmrDaye idles a. eee xen outs « 162 
Greet eB ritaine islets diss wen 614 
Py ark Pick eh Du Sabah at 442 
EN OMWiA Vesme estas hak the Be toribaleaas 143 
ROlandtncnpee caer acetic 270 
PUES Siw Re hth setne cies feat aes 288 
SLC CLEM Meta cedinie Obree ast eats alee 179 


_ Again the compiler cannot resist commenting. “Relative to 
their numerical representation and importance among the foreign 
born peoples of the United States, he says, “the Germans are the 
least conspicuous among the foreign-born prisoners.” ? 

This time our “prominent” individuals will belong to other 
races. If asked to name the worst citizens of our country, we 
should probably unite on the three presidential assassins: Booth, 
Guiteau, and Czolgosz. Curiously enough, these represent three 
non-German races—the Anglo-Saxons, Latins, and Slavs. It is 
as if the Teutons had been purposely avoided in writing this 
darkest chapter of American history. 

A review of the bandits who have made our country unsafe 
would likely show that they, too, were but rarely of German 
descent. The feuds which have scarcely ended even in our own 
day were carried on by “native” families. The lynchings which 
disgrace our land take place 1n regions where foreigners are rare. 
And the rebellion. too, was prosecuted in the main by people of 
British descent. To be sure, there were special reasons for the 
last two phenomena, and Germans might have acted similarly 
if similarly placed. Still it is doubtul whether they would have 
resorted to quite such radical measures. We must remember 
‘that their forebears had no Charles I and no 1789; likewise that 
there were only three imperial assassinations in the German 

7 Prisoners and Juvenile Delinquents in Institutions, 1904, p. 43. 
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Empire during the long period of 1100 years! In general, order- 
liness and restraint are characteristic of the Teutonic race. 

With these qualities go their traditional efficiency and thor- 
oughness, which brings us to the last of our sections. Many 
facts could be adduced in illustration, but we shall confine our- 
selves to a single group—those which deal with the work of high 
schoo! pupils. Good scholarship and efficiency, of course, are 
not always synonymous: some pupils with fine school records 
achieve no success in life, and many achieve success who have 
won no distinction in school. On the whole, however, the two 
classes agree; where the numbers considered are large enough, 
distinction in school may be regarded as an index of efficiency. 

An inquiry covering ten of the largest cities in our country 
shows that of all the elements composing our population, the 
Germans and Jews make the best showing. A table of “honor 
pupils” will be advanced in proof, although the general conclu- 
sion is based on much more extensive data. The first part of 
the table includes schools where the honor pupils number from 
10 to 20 per cent of the total graduates, the second where they 
number from 30 to 40 per cent. These schools are not arbitrarily 
selected, but include all that have come to our notice under the 
categories mentioned. 


First Group 


Honor Index of 
Graduates Per cent Pupils Per cent Scholarship 
chotaliers eee 946 100 77 100 nth 
PoCtsii oc. 508 So 69 50.4 94 
Germans eee 303 32.0 51 37.2 1.16 
Tewoane anny me 82 8.7 11 8.0 92 
@ thers eee 42 4.4 j 6 4.4 1.00 
Second Group 
Honor Index of 
Graduates Per cent Pupils Per cent Scholarship 
WROGAl ARE cr oe 1,120 100 369 100 Ae 
Se eied SEC een amegens 638 57.0 182 49.3 .86 
CrenImMans: nukes ve. 306 2748 120 S25 1.19 
GW ste eee Git wee 83 7.4 39 10.6 1.43 
C)ENEES Yn cote ye 72 6.4 22 6.0 .94 


; [Racial affliation is determined by names—an unreliable index in the case 
of individuals, but safe enough where great numbers are involved. “English” 


eae Scotch, Irish, and Welsh; also natives of these races as well as foreign 
orn. 
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The somewhat poor showing of the Jews in the first part of 
the table, and their exceptionally good record in the second are 
both unusual, and represent fluctuations such as might be ex- 
pected where small numbers are involved. If we strike an aver- 
age, we shall about get the true position of these people—which 
is very near to that of the Germans. In general, the investiga- 
tion shows that the Germans and Jews are in the lead, sometimes 
one having the advantage, sometimes the other. And the con- 
clusion is plausible that their eminence is the sign of greater 
efficiency, based either on superior mental endowment, harder 
work, or both factors. 

To sum up our analysis, we find the Germans occupying the 
first position in regard to loyalty and patriotism, and unsurpassed 
with reference to public influence. In orderliness and law 
observance they are excelled only by a single element of the 
population—the Scandinavians; and in efficiency their leadership 
is only disputed by the Jews. 

Such being the case, it ought not to take great mathematical 
keenness to figure out their rank in the rivalry of classes. Though 
inferior to some elements in numbers, they have demonstrated 
their claim to first place in those qualities which go to the mak- 
ing of good citizens. 


THE FUNDAMENTALIST REACTION 


BY HENRY FRANK 


HE recrudescence of theological controversy in this age of sci- 

entific pursuit is as startling as unexpected. At the open- 
ing of the twentieth century it had been generally admitted in 
all schools of modern culture that the popular mind was wholly 
indifferent to speculations of whatever character which related 
to the supernatural. It had been taken for granted that the 
“proverbial man in the street” had lost all interest in discussions 
which meandered into metaphysical by-paths of religion, and 
insisted on preachments applicable to the practical demands of 
daily life. The ethical had presumably succeeded the theological 
trend of thought; and man’s eyes were now in his forehead and 
no longer at the back of his head. 


In the previous generation an Ingersoll might provoke de- 
bates with a Gladstone or a Talmadge, or even assail a Cardinal 
Manning, entrenched within the citadel of faith; the masses were 
inclined to read with avidity the long printed debates and crowds 
were easily lured into the most commodious auditoriums to be 
overawed by the thunderous clash and lightning gleams of oppos- ~ 
ing rhetoric. But before the Great War it had been surmised 
that such possibilities had reached their climax and none was 
now so peer to do reverence to the most eloquent protagonist 
of a cause foreign to modern culture and offensive to scientific 
taste. 


Apparently, however, we were grossly in error. Whether the 
shock occasioned by the great conflict or the return swing of the 
pendulum of thought be or be not the cause, the amazing fact 
confronts us that there still exist thousands eagerly interested 
in supposed meribund issues and avidly devour whatever may 
appease their appetite for those old age-worn problems: the super- 
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natural origin of Jesus; the mysterious source of the gospels; 
the historic beginnings of the Christian religion and the possi- 
bility of miracles. The rise of fundamentalism means nothing 
less than the recrudescence of traditional faith founded on con- 
jecture, historic inaccuracy and legendary lore. 

Considering the frail foundation of the historical evidence and 
the strange intimations of writers contemporary with the advent 
of the Christian Epoch one marvels that the instigators of Reac- 
tionism dare be so bold as to venture an engagement with their fees. 

One need but read again the severely shattered arguments of 
those who were once considered the highest exegetical authori- 
ties and proponents of the ancient faith to realize the vanity of 
those who once more leap into the arena and challenge the de- 
fenders of modern research and culture. 

During the last quarter century there has not been added one 
scintilla of evidence which controverts the conclusions of authors 
up to the middle of the nineteenth century, notwithstanding the 
immense achievements of archaeology during this period. Here- 
tofore, however thorough were the dredgings and excavations 
in the Orient and Occident not one iota of historical proof had 
been divulged which compelled the revision of the modernist 
deductions. Though in the immediate present the world is stand- 
ing on tip-toe of expectancy at the tomb of Tut-enk-Ahmen 
awaiting the fina! lifting of the ancient lid of the sarcophagus, 
it is hardly to be presumed that any more verifiable confirma- 
tion of the Messaic Epoch, during which he is supposed to have 
reigned, will be found than had already been unearthed in the 
nineteen or more disembowelled tombs of Egyptian Kings in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. 

The silence of profane history as to the Biblical Records of 
ancient Judaism and the advent of the Christian religion, is the 
most puzzling phenomenon that startles one reared in traditional 
belief and inculcation. The statement of James Fergusson, the 
famous historian of architecture, in the latter quarter of the last 
century, still holds true. He said: “It is one of the peculiarities 
of Jewish history and certainly not one of the least singular, 
that all we know of them is derived from their written books. 
Not one monument, not one sculptural stone, not one letter or 
inscription, not even a potsherd, remains to witness by material 
fact the existence of the Jewish kingdom. No museum ever 
possessed a Jewish antiquity, while Egypt, Assyria, Greece and 
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all thé surrounding countries teem with material evidence of for- 
mer greatness and of the people that once inhabited them.” 

All the alleged discoveries of evidential monuments since Fer- 
gusson’s time, such as the supposed tomb of Absolum, the sight 
of the temvle of Solomon—and the more recent finds of the Pales- 
tinian excavators have proved on careful analysis to be ineffec- 
tive as historical corroborations of the Biblical records. Writing 
at a far later period than Fergusson, indeed in our own genera- 
tion, Edouard Dujardin says in The Sources of Christian Tradition; 
“Of ancient Hebraism no monument of the slightest interest has 
come down to us.” 

If, then, the battle is to be waged once more in the field of 
historical and documentary evidence, so far as the Old Testa- 
ment is concerned, the fundamentalists seem to have before them 
a campaign of. precarious value and which doubtless will end like 
its predecessors jn humiliating defeat. 

This conclusion, of course, relates only to the demands of 
literalness and supernatural revelation; it has no bearing on the 
value of the possible ethical value of the Bible or its exemplary 
characterization. The world today stands ready as never before 
to hold the ancient volume in high esteem so far as its antiquity 
and noble literature are concerned, however much it may discard 
its enunciations as standards by which scientific truth and the 
data of knowledge are to be determined. 

But the reaction of the fundamentalists to the intransigeance 
of modern thought and the results of scientific research can lead 
only to a disrespect for the Book they so eagerly worship and un- 
consciously disarm. 

Nor are the reactionists to fare better when the battle is 
fought again over the claims. of divine develation for the New 
Testament. The fact that the Canonical Books contained in this 
Testament appertain to the life of perhaps the sublimest per- 
sonage in all history overcasts them with a halo that even the 
Old Testament does not possess. The emphasis of the Modern- 
ist Movement is not against the leadership and spiritual cap- 
taincy of Jesus of Nazareth. All schools adore the manliness, 
kindliness, wholesome fellowship and democratic spirit of Him 
who spake as never man before. Modernism, indeed, vies with 
fundamentalism in lifting higher still the hallowed personality 
of one whose greatness inheres in his human sympathy and spir- 
itual supremacy. 
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But the claim of modernism, as of all psychological apprecia- 
tion, consists in the positive severance of the personality and 
precepts of this sublime exemplar of ethical efficiency from the 
demeaning and derogating tradition with which myth and maud- 
lin adoration have enshrouded and defaced them. 

The battle is not waged around the person of Jesus (be that 
historical or ideal) but around the encystment of false mythology 
and mystical exaggeration with which it has been encumbered. 
Fundamentalism means the degradation of a lofty personage 
from its mountain height of unselfish and humanitarian nobility 
to a plain level with that of the now discarded heathen gods, 
whether on Olympus, the Capitoline Hill or beneath the shades 
of the Himalayas... 

To emphasize the mythical birth of Jesus from the virgin 
womb of immaculate conception; to surround him with apochry- 
phal hallucinations that offend the common sense of mankind; 
to present him as the dramatic hero who met and assailed the 
personal devil on the mount or temple-height of temptation; to 
feature him as an histrionic thaumaturge whose miraculous feats 
are like to those of the gods and goddesses in the mythical 
dramas of pagan antiquity; is but to make him a forerunner of 
some Cagliostro or another Bacchus or Mercury transformed 
from pagan crudity to the refinement of theological finesse. 

One fact must ever be kept before the mind of the studious 
investigator of the origin of Christianity. That fact is that there 
is not a single characteristic or act which has been attributed to 
Jesus but what was already attributed to scores of pretenders or 
ennobled leaders in the traditions and narratives which were 
current in so-called heathen annals. 

If this be true, then, one is at once startled to discover that 
He to whom the appellation of the Supreme Deity is attributed 
could not or did not, when on earth, display a characteristic or 
‘perform a distinctive act which had not already been recorded 
of others. The only originality in the career of Jesus is the sub- 
lime personality which he presents. He added nothing to the 
world’s wisdom but he did emblazen and illuminate that wisdom 
by the nobility of his character and the sublime self-sacrifice of 
his devotion to truth. Yet even in that it may be questioned 
whether his sacrifice and service on behalf of humanity are more 
worthy of admiration and praise than that of Buddha. Around 
the brow of each the imagination of mankind has cast a halo 
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through which these Saab beings are magnified into divine 
proportions. 

Comparisons to the conservative traditionalist are of course 
odious. Nevertheless, the fundamentalist contention compels 
comparison and when it is made the results in the item of origi- 
nality are amazingly disappointing. Is it the claim of divine 
origin and virgin birth that must be conceded the fundamental- 
ists? Alas, there are at least a score of other claimants to such 
mystical and biologically inconsistent origins which may success- 
fully contest the uniqueness or singularity of such descent. Even 
in minute details of this birth such as the visitation of the Magi 
with gifts the event is already in a way anticipated as in the case 
of Plato whom Eastern hierophants visited to offer. incense to 
a divine being. 

Insistence on the virgin birth of Jesus is truly an unhappy 
claim for a personage so free from authoritative tradition and 
hypocritical pretense, because it can easily be demonstrated that 
the conception of the virgin birth of the gods originated in an 
age of ignorance, savagery and pristine indecency. Instead of 
having its origin in exalted idealism and spiritual refinement it 
emanated from a period of physiological perversion and sexual 
indifference. ‘To prove this I need quote but one authority whose 
dictum will not be questioned, for he is the prince of writers and 
investigators on the subject of the origin and habitat of. primi- 
tive and modern religions. 

In his Golden Bough, Rev. Dr. J. G. Frazer, referring to the 
source whence sprang the belief in virgin-births says: “Such tales 
of virgin mothers are relics of an age of childish ignorance when 
men had not yet recognized the intercourse of the sexes as the 
true cause of offspring. That ignorance still shared by the low- 
est of existing savages, the aboriginal tribes of central Australia, 
was doubtless at one time universal among mankind. Even in 
later times when people are better acquainted with the laws of 
nature, they sometimes imagine that these laws may be subject 
to exceptions and that miraculous beings may be born in a mirac- 
ulous manner by women who have never known a man. In 
Palestine, to this day, it is believed that a woman may conceive 
by a jinnee or by the spirit of her dead husband. There is at 
present aman at Nebk who is currently supposed to be the off- 
spring of such a union: and the simple folk have never suspected 
his mother’s virtue.” 
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That this belief was current among mankind even in ages 
of comparative intelligence is proved by the fact that every one 
of the pagan deities, even in their most refined theogonies, was 
conceived to have been born of a virgin mother. It was true of 
Mithras, of Osiris, of Adonis, of Attys, of Bacchus, of Balder, 
of Buddha, etc., ete. 

It may be justly asked why, if it be so common a thing for 
a deity who appears on earth to have been the offspring of a 
virgin mother, should this origin be claimed for Jesus as an 
exclusive and incontrovertible proof of his divine essence and 
deific supremacy. 

The value and imposing characteristic of such an origin must 
lie in its uniqueness, its singleness, its absolute inimitability. 
But if berore the advent of Jesus, as the God-man, already so 
many predecessors had reduced the phenomenon to a common- 
place, wherein are we to discern the especial supremacy of Jesus 
because of such origin? 

There is another consideration that must give us pause in 
accepting as authoritative the traditional claim of the supernat- 
ural origin and office of Jesus. If at the time of the inauguration 
of Christianity there had been no rivalry to its claim of spiritual 
supremacy and supernatural origination, it might have disarmed 
suspicion of the natural formation of the tradition. 

But the strange fact that there was another religion running 
parallel in progress with the Christian faith, at one time almost 
wresting world-supremacy from its grasp, and that that rival 
faith in all its characteristics and tenets was identical with that 
of Christianity, save only in name, forces upon us the conviction 
that both these faiths must have had a common origin, and that 
it was by the mere caprice of fortune that the one survived 
while the other sank into innocuous desuetude. 

The religion of Mithras was for nearly four hundred years 
the rival and “thorn in the flesh” of the organized Christian 
church. “Both religions,” says a writer in the Britannica, “were 
of oriental origin; they were propagated about the same time; 
they spread with equal rapidity on account of the same causes, 
namely, the unity of the political world and the debasement of 
the moral Jife.” 

The struggle was the more obstinate because of the resem- 
blance of the two religions, which were so numerous and close 
as to be the subject of remark as early as the second century. 
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Mithra was born of a rock, the marvel being seen by shepherds 
who brought gifts adoring him. In the early legends of Jesus, 
we may recall, he also was brought forth in a cave or rock, in- 
stead of a manger, a later tradition. 

The recognition of this astonishing similarity by the fathers 
was curiously accounted for by Justin Martyr, of that period, 
in his first Apology. ‘Having heard it proclaimed,” he declares, 
“through the prophets that Christ was to come, and that ungodly 
men were to be punished by fire, they put forth many to be called 
the sons of Jupiter, under the impression that they would be able 
to produce in men the idea that the things which were said with 
regard to Christ were mere marvellous tales, like the things 
which were said by the poets. . . . The wicked Devils have imi- 
tated in the mysteries of Mithras the Lord’s supper, command- 
ing the things to be done,” etc. 

Such naive explanations (ignoring the fact that the Mithras 
religion was already old when Christ made his advent) are almost 
paralleled by the fundamentalist fanatics even in our own day. 

But the fundamentalist contention meets with even more seri- 
ous obstacles when we learn that many years before the time of 
Jesus there already existed among the Jews a system of faith 
which seemed to set forth every tenet and event which the New 
Testament records of the Galilean. In the Book of Enoch we 
already find a clear and detailed description of the entire drama 
of the Christ legend. 

It is many decades since James Martineau reminded us of 
this fact. He said: ‘Here we find, a century before the first 
line of the New Testament was written, all the features of its 
doctrines respecting the ‘end of the world’ and the second com- 
ing of ‘the Son of Man’; the same theatre, Jerusalem; the same 
time, relatively to the writer—the immediate generation—the 
hour at hand; the same harbingers—wars and rumors of wars, 
and the gathering of the Gentile armies against the elect; the 
same deliverance of the elect; the advent of the Messiah with the 
holy angels; the same decisive solemnity—the Son of Man on 
the throne of glory, with all the nations gathered before Him; 
the same awards—unbelievers to the pit of fire in the valley of 
Hinnom, and the elect to the Halls of the Kingdom, to eat and 
drink at the Messiah’s table; the second resurrection and the 
second judgment of eternity, consigning the wicked angels to 
their doom; and the same new Creation, transforming the heay- 
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enly world that it may answer to the paradise below. Here in a 
Book to which the New Testament appeals, we have the very 
drama of ‘the last things’ which appear in the Book of ol 
tion and in portions of the Gospels.” 


Here, then, are two curious facts to be considered and an- 
swered by the literalistic fundamentalists if they can. The two 
facts are, first, the existence of an almost identical pagan religion 
(Mithraism) contemporary with the advent of Christianity, and, 
second. the Hebraid description of a spiritual epoch, almost a 
century before the age of Jesus which in every detail foreglimnses 
the drama of his career and the teleology reared around the glory 
of his name. 


Apparently the entire story of Jesus and his tragic fate existed 
centuries before the advent of Jesus of Nazareth, and that story 
was woven in legend, ritual, hymnology, and spiritual dramatiza- 
tion, even before the first line of the New Testament was written, 
whether by Paul or the Synontists, and ever before the name of 
Jesus was known. 


The remarkable similarity between the careers of the Mith- 
raic and the Christian hero, in doctrines and in dramatic presen- 
tation, is altogether too close to be pushed aside as an accident or 
a hapless coincidence. Each was called the “divine friend,” “medi- 
ator.” “deliverer,” “savior”; and each was an incarnation of the 
God-head— Mithra of the Sun-father (Dyaus-pater), Jesus of the 
heavenly Father; Mithra was the divine son of Ahura-Mazda; 
Jesus. the “Lord of Glory” and the divine son of Jehovah; each 
was born of a virgin in a cave or manger; each enjoined the sac- 
rament of baptism and consecration in entering the warfare with 
evil: each provided oblations of bread and water mingled with 
wine, representing the body and blood of the savior; each taught 
deliverance from sin, the judgment after death and the ascent to 
heaven. Each is to come a second time and conquer the Devil, 
pronouncing the general judgment of the whole world, the 
wicked to be punished in Hell and the good to be raised in heav- 
enly glory when the “Millenial Kingdom of Peace” shall be estab- 
lished. Tach was crucified, hung on “the accursed tree.” Firmi- 
cius. an ancient Christian father, reminds us that “for the destruc- 
tion of souls the devil had beforehand resorted to decentive imi- 
tations of the cross of Christ; that in Phrygia they fixed the 
image of a young man to a tree in the worshin of the Mother of 
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Gods, and in other cults did imitate the crucifixion in similar 
ways.” (See Pagan Christs by Robinson, p. 318.) 

The fact that the Mithraic religion had already existed for a 
long time before the advent of Jesus and that a hundred years 
about passed before John on Patmos proclaimed his vision of the 
Revelation, whose dramatic features were so like to those of the 
Mithraic dramas, was cause enough to disturb the pristine 
fathers of the church who sought to account for the startling 
“coincidence” by the assumption that the Devil had imposed on 
the credulity and ignorance of the pagan world by forestalling 
the career of Jesus with vulgar imitation and sacrilegious pretense. 

But it is not necessary to assume that there was any direct 
borrowing or vicious imitation by one religion of another that 
brought about the curiously similar content and characteristics. 
The more likely truth may be that the religions which have sur- 
vived, or whose history is still held in legend and literature, are 
the offshoots of some primitive faith whose roots lay in the pri- 
meval experiences of mankind 

For as Max Muller reminded us many decades ago, we can- 
not appreciate the value of any single religion save by compari- 
son with all other religions. In the science of Comparative Relig- 
ion alone have we a method by which bigotry is denuded of its 
power and the insincerity of seductive perversion. 

Any religion which is more concerned about its dogmatic and 
ecclesiastical authority than about the crystalline purity of its 
spiritual and ethical virtues 1s as undeserving the devotion of its 
votaries as the respect of its adversaries. 

If Christianity is to continue to be, or is ever to become, a 
worthwhile religion it must concern itself less with its well-oiled 
ecclesiastical machinery, the integrity of its antique formularies, 
its iron-bound creed and fetishistic rituals; and more, far more 
solicitous of the alleged truths of its deliverances and the con- 
sistent relation between spiritual assumptions and the meticulous 
realities of Nature. 

Till the ethics of Christianity supercede its dogmatics it will 
never become the faith that commands universal voluntary re- 
spect. When any religion ceases to adore the Truth it not only 
ceases to be free but becomes an encumbrance to itself and the 
race, both tumbling into pitfalls of error and delusion. 
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THE GODS OF THE MAYA 


BY LEWIS SPENCE 


(~ O FAR, the most intensive examination of the gods of the Maya 
J people of Central America and Yucatan has been directed to 
those pictures of them which appear in the three principal Maya 
manuscripts remaining to us, the Dresden, Paris and Tro-Corte- 
sianus Codices, and not to the sculptured representations of divine 
forms on the surviving monuments of that marvellous people. The 
pictured forms of personages in the manuscripts, are, indeed, so 
obviously those of divinities that we are justified in attempting to 
collate them with the various members of the Maya pantheon alluded 
to in literary sources in the Books of Chilan Balam, The Popol Vuh, 
The Book of the Cakchiquels, and elsewhere. But the same can 
scarcely be said of the sculptured figures which appear on the tem- 
ple walls and stelae of Central America. Certain of these, indeed, 
are as manifestly divine as any of the fonms depicted in the manu- 
scripts, and are capable of being compared, if not identified with 
them, but others, again, are as obviously representations, either mod- 
elled from the life, or post-mortem sculptures, of great leaders or 
hierophants. Nor is it always possible, in view of our present pov- 
erty of data and knowledge, to discriminate between these figures 
which had a human or a deific significance. 

The hieroglyphs which in almost every instance accompany these 
pictures and sculptures in human form still remain undeciphered, 
and until these yield their secret, it will be impossible to identify 
the gods or personages they name with any degree of certainty, 
For nearly a generation the painted representations of gods in the 
manuscripts have been for the sake of convenience described by 
the letters of the alphabet from A to P, a method which has been 
found much more satisfactory than any dogmatic system of nomen- 
clature which might have affixed to them the names of the divine 
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beings in Maya myth without the absolute assurance that they actu- 
ally applied to the painted representations whose accompanying 
hieroglyphic titles we cannot yet decipher. 

The first student of Maya antiquities to apply this provisional 
and truly scientific system of nomenclature was Dr. Paul Schellhas, 
who so long ago as 1897 introduced it to the notice of Americanists 
in his Representations of Deities in the Maya Manuscripts as “a 
purely inductive natural science method,” essentially amounting to 
“that which in ordinary life we call ‘memory of persons’.” By an 
intensive examination of the pictures of gods in the manuscripts 
he learned gradually to recognize them promptly by the character- 
istic impressions they made as a whole. He was assisted in this 
not only by dissimilarities in face and figure, but by such details as 
the constant occurrence in the case of each god of some outstanding 
hieroglyph, ornament, or other symbol. He dealt with the figures 
in the manuscripts alone, and almost entirely avoided hypotheses 
and deductions. The present writer, following in his path, has, how- 
ever, not refrained from application to those other sources of in- 
formation which he ignored, and by degrees has been enabled to 
arrive at a rather fuller comprehension of that extensive Maya god- 
head for whose worship the gorgeous temples of tropical America 
were erected. | 

Schellhas candidly admitted his lack of knowledge of the places 
of origin of the three invaluable manuscripts which preserve for us 
those graceful and delicate representations of a forgotten Olympus. 
But Dr. H. J. Spinden, of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, in his monumental work on Maya Art, has, by a careful com- 
parison of the art-forms of those wonderful aboriginal paintings, 
dissipated nearly all existing doubts on the question. The Codex 
Dresden he assigns to the region south of Uxmal in Yucatan. In 
the Codex Peresianus he finds marked similarities to the art of the 
ruined cities of Naranho, Quirigua, and Piedras Negras in Peten, a 
district immediately to the south of the Yucatan peninsula. As for 
the Codex Tro-Cortesianus, he believes it to have been the work 
of a painter living in the northern district of Yucatan. It is, of 
course, manifest that all of these must be copies of much older man- 
uscripts, and Spinden is of opinion that the last-mentioned may be 
dated not much later than A. D. 1200. This means that all three 
originated in those districts which had been colonized by the Maya 
after they had left their original settlements in Guatemala and had 
been driven northward into Yucatan by racial pressure or other 
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causes, and it is clear that all have reference to the same deities 
and arose out of one and the same religious impulse. It is possible, 
however, within reasonable limits, to attempt to collate many of 
these drawings with the gods of Maya myth. The figures appear 
again and again, and there is in the manner of their representation 


THE ALPHABET OF MAYA GODS (after Schellhas). 


a constancy and similarity of form and attitude which justifies the 
inference that it is possible, as Schellhas thought, to verify a god 
from his general appearance, and his accompanying symbols. 

The god first encountered in this alphabetic sequence, God A, 
as he is generally described, is without doubt that grisly genius who 
in all mythologies presides over the realm of the departed. He is 
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readily to be recognized by his skull-like countenance and bony 
spine, and the large black spots, denoting corruption, which cover 
the emaciated body. He wears as a collar the ruff of the vulture, 
the bird of death, and a symbol which usually accompanies him, 
but which Schellhas was unable to decipher, undoubtedly represents 
the maggot, evidently a kind of hieroglyph for death. But the dis- 
tinguishing glyph for this god is a human head with eyes closed in 
death, before which stands the stone knife of sacrifice. In one part 
of the Codex Dresden, God A is shown with the head of an owl, 
the bird of ill omen, his almost constant attendant, and this recalls 
to us a passage in the Popol Vuh, a religious book of the Maya, 
which states that the rulers of Xibalba, the Underworld, “‘were 
owls,” the inhabitants of a dark and cavernous place. 

I believe God A to be Ah-puch, the death-spirit mentioned by 
Father Hernandez. His name means “the Undoer’’ or “Spoiler,” 
and he was also known as Chamay Bac or Zac, that is “white teeth 
and bones.” In some of his portraits he is decorated with a feather, 
on which are seen the conventional markings of the symbol of the 
flint knife, and I have deduced from this that the glyph for “feather”’ 
was synonymous with that for “knife,” a notion which I have sub- 
stantiated from the fact that in Maya the first wing-feather of a 
bird was called “a knife.” 

The personality of God B is a much debated one. He has a long 
proboscis and tusk-like fangs, and certain writers on American 
antiquities have called him “the elephant-headed god.’”’ Apart from 
these peculiarities, his eye has a characteristic rim, and he is easily 
recognized by the strange headdress he wears, which I take to be 
a bundle of “medicine” or magical appliances. And here it may 
be as well to say that I believe the headdress of these gods represent 
the earliest symbols by which they were known to their priests and 
worshippers in the period before writing was invented, or hiero- 
glyphs came into use. They would thus rank as hieroglyphs, as 
something to be immediately recognized or “read,” and probably 
acted as a definite step in the invention of written symbols. But 
their earliest use seems to have been as personal signs by which the 
gods could be readily identified. 

That Ged B has an affinity with water is plainly evident. He 
is seen walking on its surface, standing in rain, fishing, paddling 
a canoe, and even enthroned on the clouds. He is connected with 
the serpent, which is, in America, the water-animal par excellence. 
In some places, indeed, his head surmounts a serpentine body, and, 
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like the priests of the modern Zufi Indians of Arizona, he is repre- 
sented as clutching tame serpents in his hands. Like the old British 
god Kai—the “Sir Kai the Seneschal’ of Malory—he is seen in 
some parts of the manuscript carrying flaming torches. Kai was a 
god of the waters; so, in some measure is God B. 

The “‘elephantine” aspect of this god is accounted for by his 
_ wearing the mask of the medicine-man or priest, during the relig- 
ious ceremony. Indeed in one statue of his analogous Mexican 
form we see him in the very act of removing this mask. In Mexico 
the mask resembles the beak of a bird; in Central America it is more 
like a snout—whether that of an elephant, tapir, or other animal I 
do not possess sufficient data to form an opinion. 


Kp JF 


GOD B: WALKING IN WATER. 


God B is, indeed, none other than. Kukulkan, “The Feathered 
Serpent,” the Maya name for the Mexican Quetzalcoatl, the god 
of the rain-bearing trade-wind. But in Central America proper, 
whence he originally hailed, he is more intimately connected with 
water than with wind, and the learned priests of his cult explained 
him to the Spanish conquerors as “the ripple wind makes on water,” 
the ruffled feathers on the serpentine stream. But in later times 
he came to be regarded as the priest who conjured down the rain 
by magic, and his possession of the calwac, or rain-maker’s wand, 
places his position in this respect beyond all question. 

Coming to the third letter of our alphabet of gods, we find 
God C simple of explanation. At first sight his outward semblance 
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may seem puzzling. His face is framed by the painted border seen 
on the xamach, or flat dish on which the Maya baked their tortillas 
or maize pancakes. But xamach also means “north,” so that in this 
instance we have an example of that rebus-writing on which the 
Maya hieroglyphical system was undoubtedly based. There was, 
we know from tradition, a god called Xamanek, who represented 
the pole star, and that God C is identical with this deity scarcely 
admits of any doubt. In the Codex Cortesianus we see his head 
surrounded by a nimbus of rays which can symbolize only stellar 
emanations and in the same manuscript we find him hanging from 
the sky in the noose of a rope. Elsewhere he is accompanied by 
familiar planetary signs. 

In D we have a god of night and the moon. He is represented 
as an aged man with toothless jaws, and is indicated by the hiero- 
glyph akbal, “night.” His head, in the reduced cursive writing of the 
texts, stands for the sign of the moon, and is frequently accompanied 
by the snail, the emblem of birth, over which function the moon 
had planetary jurisdiction. Among the Maya deities D is the only 
one who can boast of a beard, a certain sign in the case of the neigh- 
boring Mexican pantheon that a god possesses a planetary signifi- 
cance, and for this reason, no less than because of his venerable 
appearance, I would collate him with Tonaca tecutli, the Mexican 
creative deity, father of the gods, the Saturn of their Olympus. 
This figure was known to the Maya of Guatemala as Xpiyacoc, but 
can scarcely be collated with Hunab Ku, “The Great Hand,” the 
“god behind the gods,” invisible, impalpable, of whom we are as- 
sured that he was represented in neither painting nor sculpture. 

In God E we have such a definite picture of a divinity connected 
with the maize-plant that we have no difficulty in identifying him 
as Ghanan, the traditional Maya god of the maize, whose other 
name was Yum Kaax, “Lord of the Harvest Fields.” He bears 
the maize-plant on his head, and this, becoming in course of time 
the conventionalized form of an ear of maize with leaves, composed 
his hieroglyph. His face-paint, too, frequently bears the symbol of 
fertility, and the rain-vase is depicted as an ornament above his ear. 

God F, in his insignia, is reminiscent of the Mexican harvest- 
god Xipe, whose annual festival brought forth such grisly horrors 
of human sacrifice. He has the same distinguishing vertical face- 
mask, implying “war,” for plenteous harvests were only to be 
secured by drenching the soil with the blood of prisoners taken in 
battle. He is, indeed, a war-god, and is occasionally represented 
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in full war-paint, with flint knife and blazing torch, setting fire to 
tents or huts. In some places he is pictured underneath a stone 
axe in the shape of a hand, with thumb turned upwards, which prob- 
ably had an inauspicious significance. 

God G is not often represented in the manuscripts. He appears 
to be a sun-god, and his hieroglyph, a circle enclosing four teeth, 
is believed by some authorities to symbolize the “biting” nature of 
tropical heat. His own teeth are filed to a sharp point. His head- 
dress recalls that of the priesthood of Yucatan, and in some of his 
representations has a certain resemblance to the Egyptian wig. 
There is, indeed, no question that it is a wig. He frequently holds 
the flower symbolic of a life rendered to him in sacrifice, and is 
occasionally depicted standing amid tongues of solar flame, a central 
eye blazing upon his forehead. That he is Kinich Ahau, the sun- 
god, is scarcely open to dispute. Another of his hieroglyphs con- 
sists of a composite picture, including a solar disk, the sign been, 
which means “straw-thatch,” and the sign 7k, which in this connec- 
tion is to be translated “fire which strikes upon the roof,” in allusion 
to the frequency with which the thatched roofs of the Maya were 
ignited by the fierce rays of the sun of Yucatan. 

The distinguishing characteristic of God H consists in what is 
known as the chiccan or serpent-spot appearing on his brow. He 
has practically no other distinctive marks, and that he has some 
relation to the serpent is clear. With I we come to the first of the 
two goddesses represented in the list—a divinity of water. She is 
scarcely prepossessing, and has claws in place of feet. She wears 
on her head a knotted serpent, and seems to pour the flooding rains | 
from a large vessel. But she is evidently not a beneficent deity, 
for her face is distorted by an expression of angry menace, and 
it is obvious that she personifies water in its more harmful guise— 
the baneful flood rather than the grain-bringing rain. In some of 
the representations of her, water belches from her mouth, breasts, 
and armpits, and she wields the rattle of the thunder-storm. 

Such data as we possess regarding the deity indicated by the let- 
ter K is not of a kind that would permit us to arrive at any very 
definite conclusions regarding him. He closely resembles B, and 
has even been confounded with him by some authorities. He is 
frequently represented on the walls of the temples of Copan and 
Palenque, so it follows that he must have been a divinity who ranked 
high in the galaxy of gods. He has the same description of mask, 
with elongated snout, as B, but his hieroglyph differs very markedly 
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from the symbol of that god, representing as it does an almost ape- 
like head with a peculiar foliation in the region of the forehead— 
a constant feature in his pictures. From his position as lord of the 
calendar years which belong to the east, Professor Seler believes 
him to be Ah-Bolon tzacab, “Lord of the Nine Generations.” In 
my view he is a variant of B. The two most famous deities among 
the Maya, Kukulkan and Itzamna, were undoubtedly one and the 
same in origin and essence, although in later times they came to be 
regarded as rivals and as swaying the fortune of opposing cities, 
and I believe K represents Itzamna, as B is unquestionably Kukul- 
kan. 


A deity of darksome hue appears in God L, known as “The Old 
Black God.” In some of the pictures in the Codex Dresden his face 
is entirely black, but in the other manuscripts only the upper part of 
it is so painted. From the insignia which accompany him, I have 
been led to the provisional conclusion that he is in some manner 
connected with the synodical appearances of the planet Venus, which 
bulked largely in the Maya chronology as the basis of a time-count 
for the calendar. He is also the fire-maker, who kindles the new 
flame with the fire-drill on the recurrence of the time-cycle. 


In God M we have an even duskier deity, a patron of the native 
porters or coolies, and, like them, well-nigh black through constant 
exposure to the tropical sun. He has, in fact, an appearance almost 
negroid, thick, red lips, the lower drooping pendulously. He bears 
on his head a bale of merchandise secured by thick ropes. Occasion- 
ally he is drawn with the skeleton-like frame of the death-god, and 
this, and the circumstance that he usually carries arms, incline me 
to the belief that he is symbolical of the great risks run by the 
itinerant merchants of Mexico and Yucatan, who frequently acted 
as spies upon neighboring tribes, or as the advance-guard of an in- 
vading army. He is, indeed, the god Ek ahau, or Ek chuah, “The 
Black Lord,” a cruel and rapacious deity, whose general character 
reflects none too amiably upon the methods of Maya commercial 
activity. 

God N, another aged divinity, is the god of the end of the year, 
and his headdress contains the sign for the year of 360 days. O is 
the only other goddess of the group, and her picture does not appear 
elsewhere than in the Madrid Codex. She is also depicted as 
advanced in years, and is usually represented as sitting at a loom. 
P, the last of the series, is easily to be recognized as the Maya frog- 
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god, whose headdress, like that of God N, contains the sign for 
the year. 


It is then possible to identify with reasonable likelihood six 
out of these sixteen figures, to label them with the traditional 
names they bore, and to fix the nature and characteristics of some 
of them. We now come to those pictured representations of divini- 
ties who are not included in the alphabetical series of Schellhas 
The Bacabs are deities of the four points of the compass, and are 
represented in the Dresden manuscript, especially in the familiar 
pages 25 to 28, where they are co-ordinated with the signs for the 
compass points. The Maya of Yucatan believed that these Bacabs 
were four brothers whom the gods had placed at the four corners of 
the world te support the heavens and keep them from falling. Landa 
says that their collective names were Uayeyab, “they by whom the 
year is prisoned,” and prefaces to this the personal names Kan, 
Chac, Zac and Ek,’ but these titles merely imply “yellow,” “red,” 
“white” and “black,” and signify the colors associated with the 
south, east, north and west, respectively. The Bacabs had also a 
funeray significance, and their heads in stone occasionally appear 
as the lids of “Canopic”’ jars found in Maya tombs. In the Popol 
Vuh, the sacred book of the Maya-Quiche, these Bacabs are alluded 
to by the generic name of Balan, and are associated with the four 
winds. Shooting stars are the burning stumps of gigantic cigars 
which they fling down from heaven. When it thunders and lightens 
they were said to be striking fire to light their cigars. The god Chac 
is sometimes alluded to as if he were a personification of the Bacabs 
collectively, and seems to be the same as Schellhas’ God B. 


Zotz, the Bat-God, appears to have been the deity of the Ah-zot- 
zil, or Bat Folk, a tribe long settled in the vicinity of San Cristobal 
de Chiapas, as well as of another clan, part of the Cakchiquels of 
southern Guatemala. In the Popol Vuh the god of the Cakchiquel 
is called Zotziha Chimalcan, and after him the two royal lines of 
that Cakchiquel tribe were named. He is a god of caverns, and had 
a two-fold form as well as a two-fold name, which seems to signify 
“Bat’s House-Serpent Shield.” Perhaps the name might be read 
“Serpent shield (or pond) in the Place of Darkness,” and may 
refer to those cenotes or subterranean wells which are so frequently 
encountered in Yucatan, because of the constant connection of the 
serpent with water by the Maya. In any case, Zotz appears to have 


1 Relacion de las cosas de Yucatan, p. 207. 
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been connected with a cult whose worship was carried on in caverns, 
like that of the Nagualists.* 

The Maya designated the twenty-day period Zotz, after this god, 
and his glyph is frequently encountered on the Copan reliefs. On 
one of the temples of Copan is a relief depicting a combat between 
this god and Kukulkan, perhaps an allegory of the strife between 
light and darkness. 

In the Dresden manuscript a deity is represented whose face 
appears to have animal characteristics. His glyph contains an ele- 
ment which occurs in the glyph of a god with a deer’s head also to 
be found in the Dresden manuscript, and in the Codex Tro-Corte- 
sianus in a glyph denoting weaving or embroidery. 

The goddess who acts as regent of the Second Period in the 
Dresden manuscript, doee not seem to be met with elsewhere in the 
manuscripts, and is not mentioned in Schellhas’ list. Seler* believes 
her to represent the planet Venus. Her body is painted red, and on 
the front of the trunk are the vertebrae and ribs of a skeleton. The 
nose curves down like that of God B, but she has not the long, 
crooked teeth and the flourish on the bridge of the nose. A string 
of precious stones, hanging over in front from the headdress, has 
attached to it by a bow the glyph of the planet Venus. Seler also 
alludes to a deity who figures as regent of the fourth period in the 
Dresden manuscript. He says, “He is obviously a warlike divinity. 
A jaguar skin is wrapped around his hips, and he wears on his 
breast a disk apparently bordered with jaguar skin. As headdress 
he wears the conventionalized head of a bird having a crest. An 
entire bird is worn as an ear peg, with the head stuck toward the 
front through the much enlarged hole in the lobe of the ear. There 
is a serpent’s head before his mouth (as a nose-peg?), and the head 
of a bird projects over his forehead. The face painting strikingly 
recalls that of the Mexican Tezcatlipoca. . . . There is, in front, the 
element which in the hieroglyph of the jaguar is combined with 
the abbreviated jaguar head, and in other places is associated with 
the cardinal point east, probably denoting a color (red). It is not 
difficult to recognize the element kin, “sun,” at the right, and in 
the center a head with a bleeding, empty eye socket. All these are 
elements which stand for a war god.” 4 

If we now look for any of these gods on the monuments of 


Central America or Yucatan, we shall find that little has been done 


2 See Brinton, Nagualism. 
8 Bulletin 28, Bureau of Amtrican Ethnology, p. 387. 
# Bulletin 28, p. 389. 
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to locate them there, or collate them in any way with the figures of 
the manuscripts. Indeed this is a department of Maya Archaeology 
which calls loudly for research. Dr. Spinden writes sanely on this 
subject and on the methods of collating and recognizing deities in 
his excellent monograph on Maya Art.® He says, “Because of the 
natural exuberance of Maya art, identification, even of gods, is far 
from easy. Fewkes declares that in any attempt to classify the 
Maya deities the character of the head must be taken as the basis. 
This statement is true within certain limits, simply because char- 
acterization is more easily expressed in the head than elsewhere, 
especially when the figures are largely anthropomorphic. But in 
many cases the character and decoration of the body are also sig- 
nificant and should be examined.” He proceeds to compare certain 
sculptures with God B, whom he collates with a long-nosed manikin 
god, as found in sculptures at Quirigua, and sees his surrogate, 
God K, on a vase in the American Museum of Natural History, 
the representation on which, however, might perhaps, equally well 
apply to the Bat-god. But there are clearer indications of his pres- 
ence in details from Copan and Yaxchilan. God D, too, he finds 
in two sculptures at Yaxchilan, in the form of the earth-dragon. On 
Stela I, at that city, says Dr. Spinden,® “there is a bust of a human 
being or of a god directly over the center of the planet strip that 
forms the body of the two-headed monster, and its resemblance to 
God D of the codices is evident at the first glance. The Roman 
nose, the open mouth with the lips drawn back, the wrinkles on the 
cheek, the peculiar tooth projecting outward, the ornamented eye 
and the flowing hair and beard are all features that occur in the 
codices in connection with God D. The air of old age is admirably 
characterized.” 


Spindea, too, sees another manifestation of God D in the face- 
form of the glyph known to Mayologists as Kin, which represents a 
single day, and he adduces sculptures from Copan, Yaxchilan, Chi- 
chen-Itza and Palenque to prove his contention. He finds, too, further 
representations of this god in a sculptured block from Copan and a 
detail from Piedras Negras, on a pottery flask from the Uloa Valley, 
as well as in the Atlantean figures that support the altar at Palen- 
que. He has seen, too, anthropomorphic figures of the Bat God at 
Copan, and has identified his glyph on the back of Stela D at that 
city. 

SIP OZ: Gilet, A 
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God A and his attributes appear in connection with many con- 
ceptions to be found on the monuments especially at Chichen-Itza, 
Copan, Tikal and Palenque, a distribution which bears witness to a 
far--flung worship of this divinity. Regarding the Maize God, E, 
Spinden says:* “On the monuments the representation of this god 
may be discerned in the youthful figure with a leafy headdress. . . 
It occupies a secondary position on the monuments, but the charac- 
ters are constant and are, moreover, consistent with those appearing 
on the figures in the Codices. On Stela H at Copan several small 
human beings of this type. .. may be seen climbing round and over 
the interwoven bodies of serpents. At Quirigua the occurrence is 
similar . . . while at Tikal the head . . . thrusts itself out of the 
eye of a richly embellished serpent head, the upturned nose of which 
is shaped into the face of the Roman-nosed God (D).. . . In all 
these drawings the determining feature is the bunches of circles 
enclosed in leaflike objects that may represent the ear of maize or 
bursting seed pods. In an interesting stucco decoration in the Pal- 
ace at Palenque . . . are shown comparable circular details as well 
as maize ears rather realistically drawn, while the god himself 
appears at the top of the design. Details which seem to represent 
ears of maize or bursting pods are recorded in a drawing by Wal- 
deck of one of the now lost tablets of Palenque. The maize ears 
in this instance seem to depend from the inverted head of the Long- 
nosed god. The form of the Maize god in all these instances is 
distinctly human and in marked contrast to the other deities so far 
considered. The beautiful sculpture from the facade of Temple 22 
at Copan, which Maudslay calls a “singing girl,’ may represent the 
youthful Maize God. Other comparable figures from the same build- 
ing are in the Peabody Museum. . . . The headdress resembles 
that of this deity as given in the codices. There is clear enough 
evidence that the faces and figures of the Long-nosed God (B), the 
Roman-nosed God (D), and the Death God (A) were used to 
decorate the facades of temples in this city, and the usage may have 
included other deities as well. Two sculptured stones from the ter- 
race east of the Great Plaza at Copan doubtless bear representa- 
tions of the Maize God.” 

The face of God C has also been found on the Hieroglyphic 
Stairway at Copan, part of which is'‘now in the Peabody Museum, 
and in inscriptions at Palenque and Copan. Gods F and H have, 
so far, not been clearly identified in the sculptures, nor have L, M, 

7 P, 89-90. 
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O, or P as yet been encountered on stela or temple wall. The 
penetrative work of Spinden notwithstanding, the great need of the 
further coilation of the manuscript forms of the gods with those 
depicted on the monuments, not only in major form, as found, but 
in lesser detail and grotesquerie, is obvious. 


Can we now relate these forms, pictured and sculptured, to 
what is known of Maya religious tradition, and try to gather not 
only a clearer notion of the identity of the deities in question, but 
some knowledge of their functions and worship? Unfortunately, 
the early contemporary notices of Maya religion are extraordinarily 
scanty. They consist almost entirely of the Historia del Cielo y de 
la tierra of Pedro de Aguilar, the Historia de Yucatan of Fray 
Diego Lopez, the account, in Las Casas’ Historia de las Indias, of 
Francisco Hernandez, the Relacion de las cosas de Yucatan, of 
Diego de Landa, and the Constituctones Diocesianus of Nufiez de 
la Vega, as well as the Documentos Ineditos, published at Madrid, 
and containing fugitive and sometimes anonymous notices of native 
beliefs and customs. 


From these it is only a fragmentary account of the Maya pan- 
theon which we can gleam. The religion of the Maya seems to have 
possessed few deific figures of note, as Hernandez remarks, and 
he adds that the “principal lords” alone were acquainted with the 
history of the gods, their myths and allegories. The spirit of the 
religion appears to have been dualistic. We witness, indeed, a dual- 
ism almost as complete as that of ancient Persia—the conflict be- 
tween light and darkness. Opposing each other we behold on the 
one hand the deities of the sun, the gods of warmth and light, of 
civilization and the joy of life, and on the other the deities of dark- 
some death, of night, gloom, and fear. From these primal concep- 
tions of light and darkness all the mythologic forms of the Maya 
are evolved. When we catch the first recorded glimpses of Maya 
belief we recognize that at the period when it came under the pur- 
view of Europeans the gods of darkness were in the ascendant 
and a deep pessimism had spread over Maya thought and theology. 
Its joyful side was subordinated to the worship of gloomy beings, 
the deities of death and hell, and if the cult of light was attended 
with such touching fidelity, it was because the benign agencies who 
were worshipped in connection with it had promised not to desert 
mankind altogether, but to return at some future indefinite period 
and resume their sway of radiance and peace. 
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The heavenly bodies had important representation in the Maya 
_pantheon. In Yucatan the sun-god was known as Kinich-ahau 
(Lord of the Face of the Sun). He was identified with the Fire- 
bird, or Arara, and was thus called Kinich-Kakmo (Fire-bird; lit. 
Sun-bird). He was also the presiding genius of the north. Sacri- 
fices to him were made at midday, when it was believed that the 
deity descended in the shape of the Arara or macaw. Such cere- 
monies were especially performed in times of pestilence or destruc- 
tion of the crops by locusts. But this god was probably much less 
prominent in the public mind than the greater solar deities, and his 
attributes were occasionally assigned to Itzamna. He is certainly 
God. G. 

Itzamna, one the most important of the Maya deities, was a 
deity of moisture, the father of gods and men. In him was typified 
the decay and recurrence of life in nature. His name was derived 
from the words he was supposed to have given to men regarding 
himself : “Jtz en caan, itz en muyal” (“I am the dew of the heaven, 
I am the dew of the clouds”). He was tutelar deity of the west. 
Itzamna, may, indeed, be regarded as the chief of the Maya pan- 
theon. “He received,” say Brinton,’ “the name Lakin chan, ‘the 
Serpent of the East,” under which he seems to have been popularly 
known. As light is synonymous with both life and knowledge, he 
was said to have been the creator of men, animals, and plants, and 
was the founder of the culture of the Mayas. He was the first priest 
of their religion, and invented writing and books; he gave the names 
to the various localities in Yucatan, and divided the land among the 
people; as a physician he was famous, knowing not only the magic 
herbs, but possessing the power of healing by touch, whence his 
name Kabil, ‘the skilful hand,’ under which he was worshipped in 
Chichen Itza. For his wisdom he was spoken of as Yar coc ahmut, 
‘the royal or noble master of knowledge’.” He was, indeed, the 
son of Hunab-Ku, the great and unseen divine spirit behind the 
pantheon of the Maya. The center of his cult was the city of Izamal, 
to which pilgrimage was made from all parts of Yucatan. As has 
been said, he is probably God K, although some students of the 
Codices identify him with God D. 

Ekchuah was the god of travellers, to whom they burned copal. 
He is certainly God M. He is painted the color of cocoa, the mer- 
chant’s staple of exchange. There were quite a number of war- 
gods, and it is difficult to know which of them should be identified 


8 Mayan Hieroglyphics, p. 38. 
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with God F of the Codices; whether Uac Lom Chaam, “He whose 
teeth are six lances,” worshipped at Merida, Ahulane “the Archer,” 
depicted as holding an arrow, whose shrine was on the island of 
Cozumel, Pakoc, “the Frightener,” and Hex Chun Chan, “The 
Dangerous One.” The last two were especially gods of the Itzaes 
of Yucatan. Kac-u-pacat “Fiery Face,” carried in battle a shield 
of fire, Ah Chuy Kak “Fiery Destroyer,” Ah Cun Can, “The Ser- 
pent Charmer,” and Hun Pic tok “He of 8,000 lances,” were all 
divinities of war. 

Now God F is pictured much more frequently in the Codex Per- 
sianus than elsewhere, and as we have seen, that manuscript prob- 
ably came from the district of Peten, immediately to the south of the 
Yucatec peninsula. We may then dismiss the idea that he is closely 
associated with the war-gods of Northern Yucatan, who were noth- 
ing if not distinctly tribal. In all probability he is. a much older 
warrior deity of the people of the settled district of Peten. It is, 
however, not a little strange that his body-paint closely resembles 
that of the Nahua war god Uitzilopochtli. 

Xamanek, the North Star, has already been identified with God 
C, and A with Ahpuch, the death-god. D is evidently a lunar deity. 
But although we find a moon goddess in Maya myth, Ix-hun-ye, 
there seems to be no record of a male lunar god. God E, as has 
been said, is the maize-god, Yum Kaax, “Lord of Harvests.” God 
H is rather puzzling. He is certainly a deity of serpentine charac- 
ter, but that is to be inferred from the serpent-skin mark upon his 
forehead. I believe him to be a variant or surrogate of Itzamna, 
one of whose minor names was Lakin Chan, “the Serpent of the 
East,” by which he seems to have been popularly known. 

All this goes to show that while we can safely identify several 
of the gods of Schellhas’ list with the known figures of the Maya 
pantheon, others cannot be equated at present with any known Maya 
divine figure. A (Apuch), B (Kukulkan), C (Xamanek), E (Yum- 
Kaax), G (Kinich-ahau), K (Itzamna), and M (Ekchuah), can 
reasonably be regarded as identified with the names bracketted, 
almost beyond dispute. The rest remain uncertain or unknown. 


It is not that the Maya pantheon has not many other deities be- 
sides these embraced by the alphabetic gods of the manuscripts. 
The names of many other Maya gods are known to us, only we are 
either unaware of their outward appearance, or the circumstances 
of their descriptions do not tally with the pictorial forms of the 
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gods in the three Maya manuscripts. Of Ixtab, the goddess of 
suicides, we know that she was also a goddess of ropes and snares 
for wild animals, and therefore probably had a textile significance 
originally. She seems to be pictured in some of the manuscripts. 
Cum Ahau “Lord of the Vase,” or of the Rains, we may, perhaps, 
identify as a phase of Itzamna. Zuhuy Kak, “Virgin [ire,” appears 
as a patroness of infants, and Zuhuy Dzip, is a species of Maya 
Diana, a divine huntress of the woods. Ah Kak Nech was the 
deity of the domestic hearth, and Ah Ppua and Ah Dziz, were divin- 
ities of fishermen. 

Lesser departmental deities and caste gods abounded. Acan 
was the god of intoxication, resembling the pulque gods of Mexico. 
Ix Tub Tun, “She who spits out Precious Stones,” was the goddess 
of workers in jade and amethyst, and bears a marked likeness to a 
Japanese goddess who similarly ejects precious stones. Cit Bolon 
Tum was a god of medicines, and Xoc Bitum a god of song. The 
Maya, to their honor, had also a god of poetry, Ab Kin Xoc or Ppiz 
Hiu Tec, and Ix Chebel Yax was the first inventress of colored 
designs on woven stuffs. 

We labor, then, under the dual disability of a lack, almost unpar- 
alleled, of early descriptive sources and the impossibility in many 
cases of collating Maya divine figures as described in myth with 
the pictured and sculptured representatives of the pantheon. This 
would seem to imply that Maya mythology, as we know it, belonged 
to a different age from the manuscripts. The sculptured represen- 
tations of the gods, too, may represent a period apart from either. 
We can, by means of the dates which usually accompany them, 
fix approximately the period of the sculptured forms, which so far 
as Guatemala is concerned, are obviously older than the manuscripts 
or myths, dating roughly as they do from about 300 to 600 A. D. 
It would then seem to be indicated that we should take as a basis 
these sculptured forms, consciously collect and collate both those 
of Guatemala and Yucatan, and fix their dates as far as possible, 
grouping them in chronological order. This task accomplished, a 
careful comparison of their forms should be made with those in the 
manuscripts, a process which should result in the approximate fixa- 
tion of the dates of these paintings, and enlighten us more convinc- 
ingly regarding their spheres of provenance. Then, with increased 
confidence, it might be possible to apply the mythic descriptions to 
this better charted and chronologically fixed picture-gallery of the 
Maya gods. In some such system of examination and research, in 
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the writer’s estimate, resides the best hope for an increased knowl- 
edge of the Maya pantheon. 

Until further research of this nature has been given to the sub- 
ject, it will, however, be wise to retain Schellhas’ alphabetical nom- 


enclature, which our present knowledge and data has by no means 
outgrown. 


IBSEN’S “LIFE-FORMS” 


BY R. PETSCH 


HE deep misunderstanding to which Ibsen was exposed by his 

contemporaries, and from which his work suffers even today, 
did not arise from the difficulty of the problems treated, nor from 
his new and peculiar technique; though criticism was directed 
mainly against these points. In reality something else aroused oppo- 
sition: Ibsen had outrun his contemporaries to such an extent, and 
his ways were of such a singular kind, that very few could follow 
him into the mysterious depths from which sprang his “presenta- 
tion of characters and destinies of men.” If every genuine work 
of art down to its smallest details claims to be an expression of an 
artistically grasped experience, and further, if this experience in 
subject, extent, kind and intensity is anchored in the whole per- 
sonality of its creator, then the beholder must enter completely into 
his personality in order to view through his eyes that portion of the 
world and human life which he has seen and projected. No research 
into sources however carefully carried out; no establishment of bio- 
graphical and actual facts (the perception of which in itself is not 
yet an experience) ; no analysis of composition and style; no evalu- 
ation according to sacred aesthetic standards or moral and religious 
ideal concepts brought from without are of any avail here. 


“Down into the depths you must descend 
If the essence you would comprehend.” 


Equally of no avail are descriptions or causal explanations in the 
mechanistic sense, and the burdensome transference of its methods 
to things of the spirit. What alone matters is the technique of 
“understanding” such as was first applied in the days of German 
idealism, perhaps rather intuitively, by Wilhelm von Humboldt, and 
which has lately been developed to perfection by Wilhelm Dilthey 
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and by his eminent, and logically far more astute, successor—Eduard 
Spranger. It is above all to Spranger that we owe the most impor- 
tant categories for the comprehension of spiritual differences which 
do not allow themselves to be grasped by investigation from with- 
out. No collection of biological facts and psycho-physical forms 
of action and reaction, however complete, lead us to the core of 
another’s personality. What alone avails is intuitive comprehension 
of the ultimate impulsive forces in their fundamental tendency and 
inborn power, and in their interconnectedness and strength relation- 
ships. The only thing that helps is penetration into the depths of 
the microcosm which reflects the whole world, but always with a 
particular accentuation of values that is significant of the individual. 
Into these depths we can penetrate by way of an artistic intuition 
alone; yet we need not fear that, therefore, we shall necessarily fall 
into an arbitrary and purely fantastic interpretation of another’s 
life according to our own. The investigator, as well as the investi- 
gated, is a microcosm and contains all human possibilities, only with 
a different accentuation of value. Therefore what will first be 
accessible to him in another’s personality, and what will arrest him 
in it, will be that which corresponds to his own value-pattern. The 
more profound, liberal, astute, educated and practised the observer 
is, the more will he get into touch with the observed personality and 
comprehend it according to his own life-laws, not as a fixed rigid 
quantity, but as an entelechy ever revealing itself in the stream of 
life and growth as a functional unity striving after an inherent 
aim. It is true that we cannot in a rational and scientific way grasp 
this unity in its manifold strivings and currents, in acts and expe- 
riences; much less can we determine its development beforehand. 
Nevertheless we can penetrate far into the “total structure” of the 
personality if we call to our aid the structure of reality accessible to 
all. For what presents itself to our eyes is only the reflection, the 
“objectivation,” of spiritual strivings which sometimes are repre- 
sented by an incalculable group of human beings, all akin to each 
other in their fundamental tendency and all severally striving to 
realize certain values, though by infinitely diverse ways and in im- 
measurably varied conditions. These values may be classified with 
comparative accuracy. To each of these classes of values corre- 
sponds a particular section of reality in which it realizes itself. 
Naturally, we may only define such sections sharply for the purposes 
of preliminary investigation; they are “object-strata” to each of 
which corresponds a particular domain in each human individual 
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and ego-circle. Every man has part in all these circles, and so has 
relations with all object-strata ; but in everyone some ego-circle pre- 
dominates strongly according to the special values which he in him- 
self accentuates in all experiences. Thus the individual fits into 
a “life-form” corresponding to his fundamental trend, and within 
this he tries to realize the direction of his value. This is Eduard 
Spranger’s doctrine of _Lebensformen,’ developed in a scientific 
work of extraordinary depth, admirable breadth, and of rare charm 
of presentation. He distinguishes three individual “fundamental 
types of individuality”: the theoretical, the economic, and the aes- 
thetic man. In addition he distinguishes two collective forms: the 
social man, and the man of power; and, finally, a form comprising 
all these: the total form of existence, the religious man. There can 
be no question of an ethical “‘life-form” which could be co-ordinated 
with the others, as there would be no object-strata corresponding 
to it. Ethical life is merely a special kind of behavior towards 
values generally, and changes in so much as we gauge values accord- 
ing to their significance and application as related to the structure 
of the valuing personality; an ethical man in a positive sense is he 
who in a conflict between values always gives preference to the 
higher or highest value. All valuing in this sense strives towards 
a final condition in which the conflict of values is overcome and in 
which the valuing ego merges into the absolute personality, i. e., the 
religious life-form, the idea of which Friedrich Brunstad has lately 
developed with commendable clearness and comprehensiveness in 
a thoughtful book.? With the help of this theory it is easier for us 
to do justice to the leading men of history and especially of spiritual 
history ; also to such complicated, and at first sight difficult, charac- 
ters as Rousseau, Nietzsche, Tolstoy and Henrik Ibsen. Only, one 
must not forget that none of these personalities represent absolutely 
any one “life-form,” quite apart from the fact that in each living 
micrcosm all other possibilities are at least potentially present. For 
instance, in very thinker there also lives something of an artist 
though a stunted one, and also something of an economist; very 
often, too, the proper life-form is hidden by one superimposed 
through an enforced vocation leading in another direction. Often, 
too, we perceive a tension between different tendencies, one of 
which corresponds to the core of the personality but which tries to 


1 Eduard Spranger: Lebensformen. Geisteswissenschaftliche Psychologie 
und Ethik der Personlichkeit. 3 Aufl. Halle A. S. M. Niemeyer, 1922. 
_? Friedrich Brunstad: Die Idee der Religion. Principien der Religions- 
philosophic. Halle a. S. Niemeyer, 1922. 
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“express” itself in another life-form. Thus there are countless com 
plications. In this consists the extraordinary charm and fertility 
of Spranger’s method, which demonstrates only the fundamenta 
traits, possibilities of development, and complications of life-forms 
but could not, and did not attempt to, penetrate into the ultimate 
abyss of individual personality. Spranger’s procedure is that of < 
strictly methodical science, whereas ultimately the individual is 
“inexpressible” for the rational observer (Individuum est ine ffabile} 
and its comprehension is the task of an artistic “community of per 
ception.” From this point of view a host of questions concerning 
Ibsen and his art are answerable. Is he really a poet? Did he sec 
living people, achieve an intimate relation with them, and form ther 
into living characters? Or are they merely pawns in a game ol 
chess, mere embodiments of concepts? Are they just dramas, as ha: 
been asserted, little ethical tracts in the form of dialogues, or abor. 
tions of a pessimistic mood? Ibsen has explicitly on all occasions 
and not only in connection with Rosmersholm, laid emphasis on this 
view: “Above all this is a poem of men and women and human 
fate.” As poet and creative artist he behaves, or at least tries to 
in a purely aesthetic way. But this is not to say that the fundamen: 
tal tendency of his character leads him in this direction. On the 
contrary, already on the 12th of September, 1865, he had written 
to Bjornson,® saying that “he had now expelled the aesthetic from 
himself, just as formerly it had power over him as an isolated thing 
claiming to have a value in itself.’ With disgust he turned from < 
Copenhagen aesthete who saw in Christ only the “most interesting 
phenomenon of the world’s history,” and who enjoyed him “as the 
glutton enjoys the sight of an oyster.’ Thus Ibsen lacks the pas- 
sion” of a born aesthete, and from the outset we may assume that 
his artistic activities, to which no doubt he brought rare gifts, were 
only a secondary form of expression for his personality, a kind of 
auxiliary and substitute form for a mode of work which perhaps 
‘would have corresponded better to his most innermost being, but 
which through unfavorable circumstances was denied to him. But 


what other life-form must we consider? Hasty judges might main 
tain the theoretical. But Ibsen has not the passionless, unpreju 
diced, balancing nature of a thinker who is indifferent to response 
and acceptance. For that, the fighter is too strong in him, his 
thoughts too contradictory, too much dominated by emotional accent: 
and too fantastic. Certainly Ibsen had a lively interest in philosophi 
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cal subjects—amongst others for Hegel’s conception of history :* 
but of a purely intellectual penetration and comprehension of life 
there is no question in his case. Quite unquestionable is his ethical 
behavior; but this corresponds, as was shown, with no particular 
life-form, though it can lead us to the right track. Ibsen has his 
whole heart in ethical valuation and in composing poetry. And just 
as he does not write poetry in order to create anything lasting, in the 
possession of which to enjoy himself, still less does he do so in 
order to conform to any particular aesthetic type. He writes in 
order to taste the joy of creating. He lives with his characters till 
they make him “nervous” when he takes leave of them, only to have 
soon again a feeling of emptiness which drives him to “new fren- 
zies.””®> No more will he have anything to do with traditional and 
formulated teachings, either religious or moral; nay, every truth 
becomes suspect in his eyes the moment it can be formulated. Thus 
he soon confronts every character he created, and to which he had 
just been saying “yes,” with the annihilating smile of the sceptic, 
and pushes on just when the masses he has been castigating and 
shaking up, think they have reached his “standpoint” and become 
his equal.° Onward, over the bodies of the dead, this full-blooded 
egoist points the way,’ not over the corpses of people but of con- 
quered idols and ideals to ever new values, ever new changes and 
developments, victories and liberations. Ibsen, in common with 
every born moralist, has the pathos of valuing, re-valuing and con- 
tinuous striving after higher values. The grouping of his charac- 
ters, as well as the inner dialectic of his dramas and the totality of 
their sequence, rests just on this. But what is, for him, the high- 
est and last value? On January 3rd, 1882, Ibsen wrote to Brandes: 
$ for me freedom is the highest and first condition of life.” 
But this freedom is not to be taken in the sense of any political 
party, nor in that of Socialism. Any democratic levelling is hateful 
to him. Full of sure sympathy for worker and for woman, both of 
whom are fighting for their freedom, and who, once liberated, seem 
to offer the highest security for a better future, he yet does not want 
to hear of any real endeavors towards emancipation. On February 

® Letter to Bjornson, Kristensen, 13 Feb., 1887. 

‘Tn his letter to G. Brandes of April 30th, 1873, he criticizes “The writers 


who write about philosophy without knowing anything about Hegel or German 
SCIENCE; 

5 Compare the letters to Th. Caspari of June 27th, 1884, with those from 
Hegel of September 2, 1884, and to M. Prozor of November 20th, 1890. 

* Cf. his Jetter to G. Brandes of June 12th, 1883. 

“Cf. his letter to G. Brandes of September 24th, 1871. 
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17th, 1871, he wrote to G. Brandes: “What they call freedom, I call 
liberties, and what I call the fight for freedom is nothing less than 
the steady living acquisition of the freedom-idea. He who possesses 
freedom in any other way than as something to be striven for, pos- 
sesses freedom dead and without spirit; for the concept of freedom 
has the quality of expanding while it is being acquired; and if any- 
one stands still during the fight and says, “Now I have it,” he shows 
that he has lost it. It is just this dead fixed freedom standard 
which is characteristic of Hate societies, and that is what I meant 
when I said it was no good.” The fight will remain as long as there 
are human beings conscious of their dignity. “Conflict is good, fresh, 
and healthy,” * said Ibsen once, and in this he approaches Lessing 
closely. It is a struggle for an ultimate good, one which consumes 
and renews itself continuously, one which ever moves on and tempts 
you from a distance, and yet remains the same fundamentally ; some- 
thing which is not put into man from without, but which is given 
with human nature itself. The freedom of the individual which 
Ibsen strives for is only an ever stronger development according to 
itself, the working out of its own soul-structure as it expresses itself 
in the deepest needs of personality. That means that every one of 
us has nothing better and nothing else to do than “to realize oneself 
in spirit and in truth.’’® “To realize oneself in one’s conduct of 
life, that ‘s in my opinion the highest that man can attain. This 
task we all have, but most of us bungle it.”2° Clearly this is the 
fundamental reason of Ibsen’s flight into the country, of his volun- 
tary solitude; it was to save his soul from perdition through con- 
siderations for friends and strangers. In “friends” he saw but a 
costly luxury demanding sacrifice at the expense of our personal- 
ity.1t At first sight this ethic might appear purely formalistic; in 
truth it is just as “material”? as that of Max Scheler which also is 
based on the principle of personalism.’? To perceive one’s own in- 
ner structure and to work out one’s inherent tendencies and aims is 
itself a content of life worth the sweat of the noble—compared to 
which all the special aims towards which particular tendencies of 
the soul reach out, crossing and supporting each other, are of mere 

8 Letter to Brandes, April 4th, 1872. 

9 Letter to Th. Caspari, June 27th, 1884. 

10 Letter to Bj. Bjornson, August, 1882. 

11 Letter to G. Brandes, March 6th, 1870. . 

12 Cf. M. Scheler, Der Formalismus in der Ethik mid die materiale Werk- 
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secondary importance, as being (so to speak) mere means to the 
highest aim. To remain master of oneself in spite of the pressure 
which the various tendencies exercise, to order one’s whole life 
according to one’s own laws, to bring to realization the particular 
strata and combination of various value-tendencies significant of 
the ego, to hold the reins continuously, and to rule with superior 
force and foresight—it is in this that the born master-nature reveals 
itself. It is the “political” man in the purest and noblest sense of 
the word—which does not mean that he need be a professional poli- 
tician. On the contrary, he may turn with disgust from the political 
life of today. Amongst the life-forms which Spranger presents to 
us, none corresponds better to Ibsen’s innermost nature than that 
of the master man; this form can quite well coexist with his strong 
educating !ove for human beings as bearers of high values, and for 
brothers chosen as kings like himself. 

It has been rightly said that in every tragic hero and heroine of 
Ibsen there lies hidden a fallen king, an overturned queen, in fact 
a “bungled” master-nature that has allowed itself to be led from its 
path. From its path! Not from a “right” path, a path right for 
everyone. In Emperor and Galilean Ibsen places Cain’s fratricide 
and Judas’ betrayal as actions of bitter necessity: they acted as they 
had to and their actions were necessary in the composition of the 
whole. Had they acted differently, they would have “sinned” 
towards themselves and towards their destined tasks. If a curse lay 
on their deed, they had to take it upon them; for to that end the 
curse lay in the path of their life. That is what is meant by “taking 
one’s fate into one’s hands.”’ In this the highest moral courage is 
required: not presumptuous courage which wants to set itself above 
all restraints, and which desires to “live itself out’ in the sense of 
Peer Gynt (“live for yourself”) ; nor the cowardice of him who 
bows to every alien law; nor the half courage of those who “doubt 
their own doubts,’ who go along their own way for a little while 
and then break down, who sway between sham freedom and intensi- 
fied slavery. It requires the full manly courage which dares to fail; 
which treads its path with a “robust conscience’ when a thousand 
external and internal things say “no”; when happiness in a “human” 
sense, public reputation, and “peace” break down over it; and when 
the actor must appear to himself and others as a criminal offender 
towards sacred traditions. That is the colossal courage of Brand 
with his “Live thyself”; of whose tragic one-sidedness, of whose 
monstrous misunderstanding of the religion of mercy, of whose 
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capacity for resistence towards life, the poet was as much convinced 
as any of his readers and spectators. 

The ultimate ideal cannot be put into dry words, nor can it be 
caught by a philosophical formula: it remains experience and fan- 
tasy and can only be represented by ever new fantasies; ever new, 
because every representation, with the colors and forms of reality, 
labors under the necessary limitations of all given individual and 
empirical conditions, and these of necessity lack something of that 
unconditioned and universal character which the “ideal” demands. 
Hence the inner dialectic of the great “process of objectivation’’ 
which is represented by Ibsen’s dramas in their entirety. The gift 
of perceiving his own experience as something detached from his 
soul, and of letting others see it thus, was brought to him in his 
cradle; it is the gift of the poet. But in no one figure does the 
experience emerge quite clearly and in the complete fullness of its 
radiations ; so, from drama to drama it is re-examined and contem- 
plated from different aspects, and thus ever more sharply, ever 
more deeply, perceived. At least, that is the ideal direction in which 
Ibsen’s poetical art moves. The changes, the gradual development 
and refinement of his craftsmanship serve too this purpose. Thus, 
in Ibsen, art is only a means to an end, never an end in itself; but, 
the end in itself was not one which had necessarily to point away 
from the aesthetic path. Ibsen does not want to propound a mate- 
rial doctrine or represent such in model pictures; but he wants to 
show man in conflict, in apostasy, in collapse, and in purification— 
and this is the object of his aesthetic perception. Logical dialectic 
above all stands in the service of that grand “irony” with which 
Ibsen aims again at a plus ultra after every achieved presentation ; 
and which he reaches not through intellectual, but through artistic 
creative means. His intellect, too, stands absolutely at the service 
of his artistic work. 

Ibsen’s acquired and considered knowledge also enters into the 
service of the ultimate human ideal as perceived by him. His poeti- 
cal expression of this ideal was never shaped perfectly because it 
never corresponded completely to his personal structure which was 
set on conflict and development and never could give itself to a 
goal once it had been attained. He, too, pursued here the path 
which his nature indicated to him with individual courage and with 
the utmost tenacity. But Ibsen would not have been the artist he 
was if he had not felt impelled for once to envisage human society 
as a whole, from the point of view of the personal ideal as worked out 
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by every individual. Also he would not have had in his make-up 
so much of the religious life-form as every man undoubtedly has, 
and as the poet of Brand most certainly had, if in moments of the 
greatest excess of energy he was not to feel forced to contemplate 
the individual from the point of view of the whole—that is, in the 
light of that totality the experiencing of which, according to Spranger, 
forms the basis for the religious behavior of man and provides the 
means for its fruition. It is clear that he could not stop at a mere 
addition of the immeasurable wealth of inherent and lived laws of 
the self. There was bound to be a still higher value in which they 
all met, and in which all life-forms would find their unification. Now 
in Ibsen’s time Spranger’s classification of all possibilities was un- 
known. The secular conceptions of history and of people were 
still too strongly tinged by mediaeval dualism and by German ideal- 
ism from Schiller to Hegel, to allow a reconciliation between “both” 
possible forms of humanity. “Between happiness of the senses and 
peace of soul, man only has anxious choice,’ complained Schiller ; 
and, in the main, unity is reserved for divinity. Only in exalted 
moments of blissful perception does man achieve aesthetically that 
unity to which his nature points. The lasting condition of the “beau-. 
tiful soul” is an ideal unattainable on earth. As long as we are in 
the flesh there will remain two fundamental tendencies: sensuality 
which enjoys, and morality which renounces. Schiller recognized 
(though he was not the first) that the one life-form was represented 
in Greek civilization, the other in Christianity. His regrets for the 
vanished “Gods of Greece’ ceased early; and he maintained, also 
against Humboldt, that Hellenic “beauty” was purchased by a great 
lack of spirituality and conscious morality. These were the historic- 
philosophical constructions such as were current in Germany after 
Lessing: and it was his Education of Mankind which predicted a 
“third Gospel” and in so doing renewed again the dreams of medi- 
aeval thinkers. In a much more pronounced way Hegel applied to 
historical events the principle of the synthesis of thesis and antithe- 
sis. All this was not unknown to Ibsen and must have been in his 
mind, particularly during his stay in Germany when preparations 
for his Julian dramas were in progress. Here he had firm ground 
under his feet, and he believed that he had at last succeeded in 
obtaining that “positive world conception” which his critics often 
missed in him.1* For him the ideal of future mankind weaves itself 
out of “both life-forms” which have to be reconciled. For this 
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observer, the infinite wealth of individual possibilities reduces itself 
to two types. As representative of one Brand may stand; and for 
the other—well, that most severe of ascetics, Brand himself, says 
with shining eyes: ‘“Silen is a splendid figure, the drunkard.” Be- 
tween enjoyment and renunciation; between overflowing Dionysiac 
devotion to the good things of the world and blissful physical repro- 
ductive power on the one hand, and bitter self-mastery and disci- 
pline of the will on the other, life moves. There here emerges, 
besides the psychological, a historical and ethical separation in the 
sense of German idealism. Heinrich Heine’s thoughts about the 
union of Hellenism and Nazarethism have met, in Ibsen, with Less- 
ing’s, Schiller’s, and Hegel’s ideas: and thus arose his great separa- 
tion between the first realm which culminated in Greek civilization 
but was founded on the tree of Knowledge in paradise, and the sec- 
ond realm which sprang from the Cross. The whole, true, genuine 
man, as the present can produce him, the man to whom Ibsen is 
able to say “yes,” can belong to the one realm as well as to the other; 
for both realms still exist among us. But he is, in all his power, 
one-sided and therefore only half man. Completion is not achieved 
by swaying between the two goals as millions show, drunkards as 
well as philistines: these are merely attempts of mankind gone 
wrong. To reach the highest synthesis, the true equilibrium, a third 
realm must arise: the realm of deep mystery that shall be founded 
both on the tree of Knowledge and on the Cross because it loves 
and hates them both, and because it has its living source both in the 
garden of Eden and on Golgotha.” * Up to now the redeemed who 
could guide mankind from youth to the maturity of man, has not 
come. But Ibsen is determined to hope for him. There are two 
possibilities: one, that in every individual both sense and spirit may 
attain perfect balance. So the principle of individual being, which 
continuously develops personality according to its own laws (through 
quite a special blending of the elements, and with special main and 
subsidiary accentuations) would be broken through. Ibsen was 
rather thinking of the other possibility: of the ideal human society 
where both great types, each manifesting itself in infinite ways, 
would unite for fruitful work. In this. and only in this, sense was 
he ready to acknowledge a “union,” when it pursued real cultural 
problems ;1° otherwise he hated every society and all party combina- 
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tions. How such a united working would take effect in practice, 
Ibsen never described, nor wished to describe. Every imaginative 
flight however daring would have been held down by the empirically 
possible. In reality the doctrine of the third realm was less the cen- 
tral thought of Ibsen than a sedative for a longing which stirs up 
the soul so profoundly and which reaches towards the infinite. It 
signifies, further, that the eternally separated lines of both the great 
life-forms (with their monstrous one-sidednesses) will meet some- 
time in infinite space. Thus every one-sided life-form (be it never 
so powerful!) ever strives towards its completion by the other life- 
form—though it cannot in reality reach it without injuring itself. 
To the ceaselessly striving personal life-principle of Ibsen there an- 
swers from the last unsatisfied depths of his soul, a harmonious 
conceptual aim; but it is far enough distant not to be able to assuage 
the conflict of his real life. Ibsen’s true life-form—that of the mas- 
ter-man seeking to train himself and others to life according to their 
individual laws, and even helped towards this goal by art—is in no 
way affected.’® 


16 Translated by A. Makowen. 


THE NATURE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CEREMONY 
OF SACRIFICE, ACCORDING TO HUBERT 
AND MAUSS. 


TRANSLATED BY ARTHUR JULIUS NELSON 


II. THe ProGram oF SACRIFICE 
(Continued ) 
The Sacrificateur. 


There are sacrifices in which no other actors than the sacrificer 
and the victim play a part. Bui generally one does not dare approack 
sacred things directly and alone; they are too serious and too lofty 
An intermediary or a guide is necessary. It is the priest. He is 
more familiar with the world of gods; he can come nearer to it and 
with less fear than one of the laity. At the same time he prevents 
sinister errors. Sometimes even the profane man is excluded from 
the temple «nd the sacrifice. The priest is sometimes marked with 
a divine seal. He bears the name, title or costume of his god; he is 
his minister, his incarnation, or at least the depository of his power 
He is the visible agent of the consecration in the sacrifice; in sum- 
mary, he is on the threshold of the sacred and the profane worlds 
and he represents them at one and the same time. 

By virtue of his religious character, one might believe that he 
could enter into the sacrifice without preliminary initiation. In 
fact, that is what took place in India. The Brahman priest had 
no need of a new consecration, save in extraordinary cases, for there 
were rites which required from the sacrificateur as well as the sac- 
rificer a special preparation, more simple, however, than in the 
case of a profane person. 

Among the Hebrews, the priest had to take supplementary pre- 
cautions. He had to wash himself before entering the temple; he 
had to abstain from wine and fermented drinks. He dressed in 
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linen clothes which he took off after the sacrifice and put in a con- 
secrated place, because they were sacred and it would be dangerous 
for a profane person to touch them. The priest himself in his 
dealings with the divine was constantly threatened with the unnat- 
ural death which had befallen the sons of Aaron. 

But he did not sanctify himself for his own sake only: he did 
it also for the sake of another person or of the society in the name 
of which he acted. That was particularly true of the feast of the 
Grand Pardon. On this day the chief-priest represents the people 
of Israel. He asks pardon for himself and for Israel. Such grave 
functions necessitates special preparations in harmony with the half 
divine role of the preacher. Seven days before the feast, the chief 
priest isolates himself from his family. Like the Hindu sacrificer, 
he is the object of all sorts of care. The day before, he is surrounded 
by old men who read to him the section of the Bible where the ritual 
of Kippur is revealed. He is given a little to eat whereupon he is 
led to a special room where he is left after he has sworn not to 
change the rites. Then, all crying together, they separate. All 
night he must watch, for sleep is a time when involuntary impuri- 
ties may be contracted (refercing to seminal excretions, and to the 
belief that during sleep the spirit is out of the body and cannot 
re-enter). Thus the pontifical ritual tends towards the same end. 
It confers upon the chief priest an unusual sanctification making 
him able to support the burden of sins which has gathered on his 
shoulders. 


The Place; the Instruments. 


It is not sufficient that the sacrificer and the priest are sanctified 
in order that the sacrifice may begin. The latter cannot take place 
anywhere at any time, for all moments of the day or of the year 
are not equally propitious to sacrifices; there are some which are 
definitely excluded In Assyria, for instance, the 7th, 14th, and 21st 
of the month were forbidden days. According to the nature and 
object of the ceremony, the hour of celebration differed. Now it 
had to be during the day, now in the evening or at night. The 
scene of the sacrifice itself must be sacred; taking place outside a 
sacred spot, the sacrifice is only a murder. When the sacrifice is 
made in a temple or in a spot already made sacred by a previous 
sacrifice, the preliminary consecrations are useless or at least very 
much reduced. That is the case with Hebrew sacrifice as it is regu- 
lated by the ritual of the Pentateuch. It is celebrated in a unique 
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temple, consecrated in advance, chosen by the divinity and made 
divine by his presence. 

The Hindus had no temple. Every one could choose a place 
where he wanted to sacrifice; but this place had to be consecrated 
in advance by means of a certain number of rites, the most impor- 
tant of which consisted in the building of fires. One of these was 
lighted by friction so that it would be entirely new. Under these 
conditions, it had a magic virtue which dispersed evil spirits and 
demons. But it was more than a killer of demons, it was the god 
himself. According to certain old Biblical legends, the fire of the 
sacrifice was none other than the divinity himself who devoured 
the victim, or to speak more exactly, it was the sign of the conse- 
cration. Whatever divinity the sacrificial fire has is communicated 
to the place of sacrifice and consecrates it. This place is rectangular 
and fairly extensive and is called Vthara. 

Within this space is another called vedi, whose sacred character 
is still more marked; it corresponds to the altar. The vedi thus 
holds a position more central than the fires which surround it. The 
outlines of the vedi are carefully drawn on the ground; for this 
purpose, they take a sword of magic wood and scratch the earth 
lightly, saying: “The wicked one is killed.’ All impurity is thus 
destroyed ; the magic circle is drawn, the place is consecrated. With- 
in the limits of the circle, the earth is dug up; the hole constitutes 
the altar. After a lustration, at once expiatory and purificatory, 
the bottom of the hole is covered with different kinds of turf. On 
this turf, the gods to whom the sacrifice is made, sit down; from 
there, invisible but present, they take part in the ceremony. 

One of the most important instruments used is the yupa, the 
stake to which the animal is going to be tied. It is not of mundane 
material, but the tree out of which it has been made had already of 
itself a divine nature which unctions and libations have further 
re-enforced. It holds an eminent position because to it will be tied 
the most important of the members who will take part in the cere- 
mony, namely, the victim. The Brahmans also prescribe it as one 
of the points where all the religious forces which take part in the 
sacrifice converge and concentrate. Its slender stem refers to the 
way in which the gods mounted to Heaven; its upper part gives 
power over celestial things; its middle section, power over things 
of the air; its lower part, power over things of the earth. But at 
the same time it represents the sacrificer ; it is the shape of the sacri- 
ficer which determines its dimensions. When one anoints it, one 
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anoints the sacrificer, and when one strengthens it, it is the sacrificer 
who is strengthened. In it operates in a stronger manner than in 
the priest this fusion of the gods and of the sacrificer which wil! 
become more complete in the victim. 

Everything is now in order. The actors are ready. The en 
trance of the victim is going to begin the play. One essential char 
acter of the sacrifice must be noted: its perfect continuity. From 
the beginning to the end it must continue without interruption and 
in the ritual order. All the operations must succeed each other 
without a gap and in their proper places. The forces which are in 
action escape from the sacrificer and the priest and react terribly 
against them, if they are not exactly directed in the prescribed way 
This exterior continuity of rites is not enough. There must be a 
firm constancy in the state of mind in which the sacrificer, the priest 
and the victim find themselves concerning the gods, the victim, and 
the vow whose execution is demanded. In other words, the inter 
nal attitude must correspond to the external attitude. 


The Victim. 


A series of circles are drawn inside the sacred space. On the 
exterior circle stands the sacrificer; then come successively the 
priest, the altar and the stake. Outside the circle, among the laity 
in whose interest the sacrifice takes place, religiosity is at a min‘: 
mum. Thus the whole life of the sacrificial performance is cen- 
tered around the altar and the victim, which is now ready to be 
brought on the scene. 

Sometimes the victim, if an animal, was congenitally sacred: 
that is, the species to which it belonged was united to the divinity 
by special ties. These cases comprise those where the victims are 
totemic beings or former totems. But it is not logically necessary 
for sacred animals to have had this totemic character. The truth 
is, that in some way or other there is a definite relation between 
the god and his victim and the latter often arrives at the altar already 
sacred: hence no preliminary consecrating ceremony is necessary. 
But generally, appropriate rites were necessary to put it into the 
religious state which the part it was to play required. In certain 
cases where it had been designated a long time in advance, these 
ceremonies took place before it was led to the sacrifice. Often, also. 
it had nothing sacred about it at the moment. It was only expected 
to fulfil certain conditions which would make it fit to receive con- 
secration. It had to be without fault, sickness, infirmity and have 
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a certain color, age, sex, according to the effects desired.to be pro- 
duced. To raise it to the required degree of religiosity, it had to 
be submitted to a collection of ceremonies. 

In certain countries, they dressed it up, painted it, bleached it, 
ornamented the horns, put a crown on the head, decorated it with 
ribbons, thus giving it a religious character. Sometimes even the 
costume was like that of the god who presided. This demi-conse- 
cration could be obtained in other ways. In Mexico and Rhodes, 
the victim was intoxicated. Intoxication was a sign that the divine 
spirit was taking possession of the victim. 

The Hindu ritual enables us to follow the whole operation of 
consecration. After the victim is bathed, it is brought forward 
while different libations are poured upon it. Then the victim is 
addressed, laudatory adjectives being used while it is implored to 
be quiet. At the same time, the god of beasts is implored to give 
his consent to the taking of one of his flock as a victim. These pre- 
cautions, propitiations, have a double purpose. First, they make 
the victim sacred by calling it excellent names and declaring it to 
be the property of the gods. They serve especially to induce the 
victim to allow itself to be sacrificed peaceably, not to avenge itself 
once dead on man. These usages do not mean, as has been said, 
that the sacrificed animal is always a former totemic animal. The 
explanation is nearer. There is in the victim a spirit which it is 
the object of the sacrifice to liberate: This spirit must be conciliated ; 
otherwise, once freed, it would become dangerous. 

The victim is now tied to the stake. At this moment, the sacred 
character which it is in process of acquiring is already such that 
the sacrificer can no longer touch it; even the attending priest hesi- 
tates to approach it. He has to be invited and encouraged by a 
special formula which a priest addresses to him. Nevertheless, to 
increase to the last limit this religious character which is already 
‘high, three series of rites are necessary. The animal is made to 
drink water, for water is divine; it is brushed underneath, on the 
back, everywhere. Then it is anointed with butter on the head, 
throat, two shoulders, croup and between both horns. These anoint- 
ments correspond to those which were made with oil in the Hebrew 
sacrifice, to the ceremony of molasalsa in Rome, to the grains which 
were thrown on the animal in Greece. Finally, after these lus- 
trations and anointments there comes, in the Vedi ritual a last cere- 
mony which has for its purpose the enclosing of the victim itself 
in a last magic circle, smaller and more divine than the others. A 
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priest takes a brand from the fire of the gods and carrying it in 
his hand circles the animal three times. In India they would thus 
walk around all victims, with or without fire; it was the god Agni 
who was surrounding the animal on all sides, making it sacred. 
isolating it. 

But the victim must still maintain relations with man. The 
means employed to insure this communication is furnished in the 
religion which we are studying, through the principles of magic and 
religious sympathy. Sometimes there is direct representation; a 
father is represented by his son whom he is sacrificing. In general 
the sacrificer having undertaken to defray the expense of sacrifice, 
is, ipse facto, a representation. In other cases, this association of 
victim and sacrificer is realized by a material contact between the 
sacrificer (sometimes the priest) and the victim. This contact is 
obtained, in the Semitic ritual, by the imposition of hands or equiva- 
lent rites. As a result, the victim already representing the gods, is 
also found to represent the sacrificer. More than that, their per- 
sonalities fuse. Even the identity is such, at least in the Hindu 
sacrifice, that from now on, its approaching death has a kind of 
reacting effect upon the sacrificer. Hence an ambiguous situation 
arises for the latter. He has to touch the animal in order to stay 
united with it; nevertheless, he is afraid to touch it, for he thereby 
exposes himself to death. The ritual solves the difficulty by a mid- 
dle road. The sacrificer touches the victim only through the inter- 
mediary of the priest who himself in turn touches the victim only 
through the intermediary of an instrument. 

The culminating point of the ceremony has now been reached. 
There remains only the supreme act. The victim is already sacred 
in the highest degree. But the spirit which is inside it, the divine 
principle it contains, is still attached to the body and remains as the 
last tie binding it to things profane. Death is going to disengage it. 
It is the solemn moment. 

It is a crime that is about to begin, a kind of sacrilege. So while 
the victim is being led to the place of murder, certain libations and 
expiations are presented in the rituals. They ask forgiveness for 
the act, they weep for it as if it were a relative. They ask its par- 
don before striking it. They address the species to which it belongs 
as if it were a vast familiar clan whom they supplicate not to take 
revenge for the injury about to be committed on one of its men- 
bers. Under the influence of the same ideas, it happened that the 
author of the murder was punished; they struck him or exiled him. 
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In Athens, the priest at the sacrifice of the Bouphonia fled as he 
threw away his hatchet; all those who had taken part accused each 
other; finally they condemned the knife and threw it into the sea. 

Also absolute quiet prevails immediately before death. In India 
the priests turn around; the sacrificer and the officiating priest turn 
around murmuring propitiatory verses. Nothing can be heard but 
the orders given in a clear voice by the priest to the sacrificateur. 
The latter then severs the cord which surrounds the throat of the 
animal; the victim is dead; the spirit has departed. 

The rites of the murder were extremely varied. But each cult 
required that they be scrupulously observed. To change them was 
generally a black heresy punishable by excommunication and death 
The fact “is that by the murder, an ambiguous or blind force was 
leased, formidable because of the very fact that it was a force. I+ 
therefore had to be limited, directed and deified. Hence the rites. 
Generally the neck of the victim was cut. Slashing was an ancieni 
rite which in Judea appeared only in cases of penal execution, and 
in Greece in certain feasts. Elsewhere the victim was smothered 
or hanged. Generally a prompt death was desired. If the cries of 
the animal were accounted bad omens, they tried to stifle them or 
conjure them away. Often they tried to regulate the flowing of 
the consecrated blood. They saw to it that it fell in a propitious 
spot or else that not a drop of it was scattered. Sometimes these 
precautions were indifferently taken.. In Arcadia, Greece, the rite 
commanded that the victim be cut into pieces; interest might be 
taken in prolonging the agony. The slow as well as rapid death 
could diminish the responsibility of the sacrificateur. The rites 
were more simple when grain or cakes were sacrificed. 

By this distinction, the essential act of the sacrifice was accom- 
plished. The victim was separated definitely from the profane 
world; it was consecrated, sacrificed, and various languages applied 
the term sanctification to the act which put it in this state. But the 
phenomenoti had also another aspect. If on the one hand the spirit 
had flown away, had gone completely behind the veil into the world 
of gods; on the other hand, the body of the animal remained visible 
and tangible; and it was also, by the act of consecration, filled with 
a sacred force which isolated it from the profane world. Its remains 
were surrounded with a religious aspect, and were now subject to 
a double series of operations. What was left of the animal was 
either allotted entirely to the sacred world, or to the profane world, 
or shared between the two. 
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Its relegation to the sacred world was realized by different meth- 
ods. One of them was to put certain parts of the animal’s body 
into contact with the altar of the god or some objects especially 
sacred to him. During the Hebraic hattat of the day of Kippur as 
it is described in the first verses of the fourth chapter of Leviticus. 
the sacrificateur dips his finger in the blood which is presented him. 
He makes aspersion seven titres before Jahweh, that is to say, on 
the veil, and puts a little blood on the horns of the altar of the per- 
fumes, inside the temple. Elsewhere they smear the sacred stone 
or the figure of the god. In Greece, in sacrifices to water gods, they 
caused the blood to flow into the water. 

Varying dispositions were made of the corpse. The idol was 
dressed in the animal’s skin. In one form of Hebrew sacrifice, the 
assistants cut the body into pieces, brought them and the head to 
the priest who placed them on the altar. 

Burning was another method. In all Hebrew sacrifices, the fat 
and the viscera were burned in the fire on the altar. The parts con- 
secrated to the god personified in the consecrated were supposed 
to give a pleasant odor and the god ate really and substantially of the 
sacrificed flesh. The Homeric poems speak of the gods seated at 
sacrificial banquets. In the Bible the divine fire is said to flare up and 
cause the flesh on the altar to disappear. Certain preparations were 
made of the flesh remaining. The priest took his share, which was 
still divine. The editors of the Pentateuch have been busy deter- 
mining whether the victim in the hattat should be burned or eaten 
by the priests. Moses and the sons of Aaron were in disagreement 
on this point, according to Leviticus x., 16. 

In the expiatory sacrifices of the Romans, the priests ate the 
flesh. Again, among the Hebrews, in the sacrifice called zebahshela- 
min, the priests kept the parts specially presented to Jehovah; the 
shoulders and the heart. The parts reserved for the priests could be 
eaten only by them and their families, and in a sacred place. The 
Greek texts contain a number of directions as to the disposal of the 
flesh. 

The burning by the priest had for its object the elimination from 
the temporal medium the parts of animals which had been destroyed. 
There are cases where the whole body and not certain parts was 
treated (burned, etc.). 

Among cases of complete destruction, there are a certain num- 
ber which present a special aspect. The sacrifice of the victim and 
the destruction of its body took place at one and the same time. 
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Such were sacrifices by precipitation. Whether an animal wa 
thrown into a chasm, from a tower in a city, or from the top of « 
temple, the brutal separation which was a sign of consecration wa: 
ipso facto realized. These sorts of sacrifices addressed the victim. 
to infernal deities or evil spirits. They imagined that the spirit of 
the victim with all evil powers within it, had gone away to join th 
world of evil powers. The essential thing was to eliminate it, and 
this was done without first putting the victim to death. 

The remains, when not disposed of, served the purpose of com 
municating to the sacrificers or the objects of sacrifices, certain 
religious qualities aroused by the consecration. This was usually 
done by a simple benediction. Generally, recourse was had to mort 
material rites: aspersion of blood, application of skin, anointments 
by grease, contact with the ashes of the cremated body. The means 
of realizing the most perfect communication was to leave part of 
the victim to the sacrificer, who ate it. By eating a part he assimi- 
lated the qualities of the whole. 

These claims to the victim on the part of the sacrificer were 
always limited by the ritual. Often he had to eat it at a given time. 
Leviticus allows the remains to be eaten the day after the ceremony 
If there was any left on the third day, it had to be burned; whoever 
ate it, sinned gravely. Generally the victim was to be eaten on 
the same day as the sacrifice; when it took place in the evening 
nothing was to remain in the morning. Analogous restrictions are 
found in Greece. These precautions were intended to prevent the 
remains of the victim, being sacred, from losing virtuosity by con- 
tact with profane objects. Religion defended the sanctity of sacred 
objects at the same time that it protected the vulgar against thei 
malignity. The sacrificer could touch and eat the victim after death. 
because consecration had put him in no danger. Those parts not 
used had to be watched over, nevertheless. The remains of the 
cremation were put in special places protected by religious inter. 
dictions. The study of the Hindu animal sacrifice presents ar 
ensemble of all these practices just described. Immediately afte: 
the stuffing of the victim, the sacrificial purity is assured by a spe 
cial rite. A priest leads the wife of the sacrificer to the body ana 
during different washings, she pours pure water into all the orifices 
of the animal. After the first cut, the blood is allowed to escape 
for it is intended for the evil spirits. 

Now comes the ceremony of dedicating to the god the essential 
part of the victim. It is raised quickly with all sorts of care and 
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propitiatory words. They take it in a procession, with the priest 
carrying it and the sacrificer holding on to the priest, to the sacred 
fire where it is cooked so that the fat drips drop by drop into the fire. 

Once cooked, it is thrown into the fire in the midst of benedic- 
tions and invocations. This is at the end of the second dedication 
to the gods. That done, they return to the animal, scorch it, and 
cut from its body eighteen pieces which are boiled together. The 
fat, the bouillon, the froth which forms in the pot is the sacrifice 
to the god or the pair of gods concerned. What is thus destroyed 
represents formally once again the whole victim; it is a new com- 
plete expulsion of the animal. Finally, among the eighteen pieces, 
a certain number are taken out and assigned to different divinities 
or mythical personalities. 

But seven of these parts serve for an entirely different purpose; 
through them the sacred power of the victim is to be transmitted to 
the sacrificer. The name given to these pieces is ida. This name 
is also that of the deity which personifies the animals. The fact 
is that the deity is incarnated in the course of the ceremony. The 
seven pieces are put into the hands of a priest. The other priests 
and the sacrificer surround him and touch him. While in this posi- 
tion, the deity is invoked. The deity is not only invited to be pres- 
ent at and participate in the ceremony, but to descend in the offer- 
ing. It is a real transubstantiation which is at work. In answer 
to the appeal, the deity comes bringing with her all sorts of mythi- 
cal powers, those of the sun, wind, air, sky, earth, animals, etc. 
Then the priest holding the pieces in his hands eats his share, and 
then the sacrificer does the same. And everybody remains seated 
in silence until the sacrificer has rinsed his mouth. Then the priests, 
each representing a god, are given their shares. 

Having distinguished, in the various rituals which have just been 
compared, between the rites of dedication to gods, and those of 
utilitarian value to men, it is important to note their analogy. All 
are made with the same methods. In both instances we have sprink- 
ling with blood: the putting on of the skin either on the altar or 
on the idol, or on the sacrificer or on the objects of the sacrifice ; 
the communion, fictitious or mythical when concerning the gods, real 
when concerning men. At bottom, these different operations are 
all substantially identical. It is a question of putting the victim 
into contact either with the sacred world or the people or things 
which are to profit by the sacrifice. Sprinkling, touching, the put- 
ting on of the skin, are only different ways of establishing a contact 
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which the communal eating carries to its highest degree; for it pro- 
duces not cnly a simple contact, but a mingling of two substances 
which are absorbed in each other to a point when they become in- 
discernible. And if these two rites are similar at this point, it 1s 
because the aim in each case is analogous. In both cases it is a 
question of communicating the religious force which the successive 
consecrations have accumulated in the sacrificed object, to the 
sphere of the religious on the one hand, and to the profane world 
on the other. The two systems of rites contribute each in its way 
to the establishment of this continuity which appears, after this 
analysis, to be one of the most remarkable features of the sacrifice. 
The victim is the intermediary by means of which the current is 
established. Thanks to it, all the spirits which meet at the sacrifice 
are united in it. All the forces which meet there, fuse. 

But there is not only a resemblance but a solidarity between 
these two kinds of practices. The first is a condition of the second. 
In order that the victim may be used by men, the gods must have 
their share. The victim, in fact, is charged with so much sanctity, 
that a mortal, in spite of the preliminary consecrations which have 
in a measure raised him above his ordinary and normal nature, can- 
not touch it with impunity. Therefore this religiosity must be low= 
ered a few degrees. Death had already achieved this result in part. 
In fact, it is in the spirit that this religious force is most highly con- 
centrated, and once the spirit has departed, the victim becomes more 
approachable. It can be handled with less care. There were even 
sacrifices where all danger had disappeared after death; there were 
those in which the whole animal was utilized by the sacrificer with- 
out anything being reserved for the gods. 

Thus the numerous rites which are practiced on the victim can, 
in their essential features, be summarized in a very simple scheme. 
They begin with the act of consecration; then the forces which this 
consecration has aroused and concentrated in the victim, through 
its killing are allowed to escape, some to the beings of the sacred 
world, others to the spirits of the mundane world. The series of 
states through which it passes might be sketched by a curve; it rises 
to a maximum degree of religiosity, at which point it stays but for 
a moment and from which it descends progressively. We shall see 
that the sacrificer. passes through similar phases. 
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The Departure. 


The useful effects of the sacrifice have been produced ; however, 
all is not finished. The group of people and things gathered about 
the victim have no longer any reason for being there; still they 
must go away slowly without getting hurt, and as there are rites 
which created the sacrifice, there are also rites which alone can set 
free the elements of which it is composed. The ties which united 
the priests and the sacrificer to the victim have not been broken by 
the sacrifice; all those who took part have acquired a sacred charac- 
ter which isolates them from the profane world. They must be 
reinstated. They must step out of the magic circles in which they 
are still enclosed. Besides, in the course of the ceremony, faults 
may have been committed which must be effaced before the ordinary 
life is resumed. The rites by which this exit from the sacrificial 
spot is made are connected with those which are observed prior to 
the entrance of the interested parties. 


In the Hindu animal sacrifice, as elsewhere, in all sacrifices based 
on the same ritual, this last phase of the sacrifice is very accurately 
marked. What remains of the butter and the fat is sacrificed on 
the grass; then a certain number of instruments is destroyed in the 
sacrificial fire: the sod: the stick or baton of the one who recites; 
the boards which surrounded the altar. The water is poured out 
and a libaticn is made over the stake. Sometimes the stake is car- 
ried home, or else it is buried like the sod. All else that remains 
of the offering is destroyed in the fire; the utensils are cleaned and 
carried away. 


As for the people, the priests, the sacrificer and his wife come 
together and sprinkle each other and wash their hands. The rite 
has a double purpose: in the first place it cleanses the people of the 
faults which may have been committed in the sacrifice; and, sec- 
ondly, of those faults which it was the aim of the sacrifice to wipe 
out. 

An exaggerated form of the same rite will make the meaning 
clearer; that is, the bath which ends the sacrifice of the soma or 
plant sacrifice. After the instruments have been put away, the 
sacrificer takes a bath in a placid pool formed by a stream of water. 
All the remains of the sacrificed plant are thrown into the water. 
The sacrificer then submerges the sacrificial belt which he has worn 
at the animal sacrifice; he does the same with the clasp which holds 
together certain parts of the woman’s costume, the turban, the 
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skin of the antelope. Then he and his wife, in the water up to their 
necks, take their baths while praying and washing each other. That 
done, they emerge and put on fresh clothes. Thus all danger accru- 
ing from the sacrifice is washed away. 

The biblical texts are less complete and clear, but we do find 
some allusions to the same practices of the chief priest washing 
himself and putting on fresh clothes. In Greece, after the expiatory 
sacrifices, the participants who had refrained as much as possible 
from touching the victim, washed their clothes in a stream or river 
before returning home to the city. The utensils were carefully 
washed when not destroyed. These practices limited the action of 
the consecration. They are important enough to have existed in 
the Christian mass. The priest, after communion, washes the chalice 
and his hands; after that, the mass is at an end, the cycle is closed 
and the officiating clergyman utters the final and liberating formula: 
Ite, missa est. 

The religious state of the sacrificer thus describes a curve, sym- 
metrical with that of the victim. He begins by rising steadily into 
the religious sphere; he reaches a culminating point from whence 
he descends toward the profane. Likewise, there are curves for 
all the beings and objects which play a part in the sacrifice. But if 
these curves have the same general configuration, they have not all 
the same height ; that of the victim is always the highest. 

Besides, it is clear that the respective importance of these phases 
of ascension and descension may vary infinitely according to cir- 
cumstances. That will be shown in the following section. 


Ill. How THE SCHEME VARIES ACCORDING TO THE GENERAL 
FUNCTION OF SACRIFICE 


The sacrificial scheme previously outlined was not inflexible. 
Different elements in it would at various times receive more atten- 
tion than at others: shifting around, etc., but would retain common 
elements, however. 

Since the object of the sacrifice is to influence the religious state 
of the sacrificer or the object of the sacrifice, the general picture 
will vary according to what condition exists before the sacrifice. If 
it is a neutral one, the purpose of the sacrifice is to create a sacred 
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state. This is true of initiation and ordination. In this case cere- 
monies of introduction are very elaborate; conversely, ceremonies 
of exit are very simple, the reason being that the sacred state once 
realized, it was not desire to lose it by any prolonged and complex 
series of rites while the sacrificer was returning to the profane 
world. The changes produced in these types of sacrifices were of 
varying duration. Sometimes a real metamorphosis was implied; 
for instance, when a man touched the flesh of the human victim 
sacrificed to Zeus (the wolf), he was changed into a wolf. Since 
the end of the whole rite is to enhance the religiosity of the sacri- 
ficer, it is imperative that the latter be associated as closely as pos- 
sible with the victim. The sacred passes from the victim, where 
it has been amassed, to the sacrificer or object, like a current. There- 
fore, this contact is realized after death, although it could happen 
that an imposition of the hands would bring about contact even 
before the death of the victim—in all cases, however, the imposition 
of the hands was secondary. The most essential contact was that 
after death. Then it was that communion was practised. 

But it is not unusual for the man who is to sacrifice to be already 
marked with a sacred character. This may be either good or bad. 
The sinner, like the criminal, is a sacred being. If he sacrifices, the 
object of the sacrifice is to rid him of this consecrated nature. Both 
the so-called curative sacrifices (when the sacrificer is diseased) and 
the expiatory sacrifices (when the sacrificer is a sinner or criminal} 
have as their object the transmission of the impurity from the sacri- 
ficer to the victim. For instance, on the day of atonement, the chief 
priest put his two hands on the head of a ram, charged it with the 
sins of Israel, then sent it out into the desert carrying away with 
it these sins. In purifying a leper, the priest took two sparrows and 
cut the throat of one above a vase of water. The other he dipped 
in this bloody water, which was then sprinkled on the head of the 
leper. The sparrow was then freed, carrying away the leprosy with 
it. The sick man was purified and cured. Hindu medicine sacrifices 
have similar cases. To cure jaundice, yellow birds were tied on 
the top of a bed—then sprinkled in such a way that the water fell 
on the birds which thereupon began to chirp. At this moment the 
jaundice was in the yellow birds. 

In all these cases the sacred character passes from the sacrificer 
to the victim. This takes place before the death of the victim. In 
these cases the rites supplementary to death are elaborate whereas 
the introductory rites are few or non-existent. Thus a leper after 
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the first rite of purification has to take a bath to complete the work. 
Sacrifices in which the transmission of the sacred character from 
the victim to the object takes place after the death of the victim, as 
in communal sacrifices, may be called “sacrifices of sacralization.” 
Sacrifices in which the sacred character is transmitted from the sac- 
rificer, who is already sacred, to the victim, may be called sacrifices 
of desacralization. 

In the sacrifices just mentioned, we have supposed that the 
sacred character which inhered in the sacrificer before the ceremony 
was a defect in him, a cause of religious impurity, sin, etc. But there 
are cases where the mechanism is exactly the same and where, how- 
ever, the initial state is one of superiority for the sacrificer. For 
instance, in Jerusalem, a Hebrew priest would have taken a vow as 
a result of which he abstained from wine and would not cut his hair. 
When the expiration of his vow had come, he could rid himself of 
his sacred character only by a sacrifice. He would take a bath; then 
offer up a lamb, a goat and a ram—cut off his hair and throw it on 
the fire where the flesh of the ram was cooking. Then the priest 
put into his hands a cake and the sacred parts of the animal. After 
this the nazir could drink wine. The sacred character had left him 
partly in the hair cut off and partly in the victim. The process is 
the same as in an expiatory sacrifice. 

The process of desacralization applied to objects as well as to 
people. In Judea, for instance, first fruits were always considered 
sacred. On an appointed day, the inhabitants around Jerusalem 
would march into the city with baskets filled with the first fruits. 
At the head of the procession walked a flute player. An announcer 
went ahead to inform the inhabitants of the city that a procession 
was coming; in the city, everybody stood while the cortege passed 
by the streets, thereby conferring respect upon the sacred objects. 
Behind the flute player came the cow with decorated horns and a 
crown of olive leaves. The cow, perhaps, would draw the cart on 
which the fruit baskets were placed. Later this cow was sacrificed. 
Having arrived at the sacred mountain, each person took his basket 
and ascended the steps. The doves which were placed on top 
served as holocausts. and the baskets were handed to the priest. 
Thus. in this case. two methods were emploved to rid the fruit of 
its sacred character: consecration in the temple; the sacrifice of the 
cow and the sacrifice of the doves. 

This relationship between the case of the nazir and of individual 
expiation, and between the first fruits and other things which had 
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to be purged of a religious character which was really bad, leads 
to an important observation ; that is, that the sacrifice could perform 
two distinct services: acquire sanctity and suppress a state of sin- 
fulness. In each case, however, since there were the same elements 
involved, it follows that there was not the sharp contrast that one 
would at first suppose. Two states, one pure and the other impure, 
were subject to the same sacrificial procedure, in which the elements 
were not only identical but worked in the same order and bore the 
same meaning one to the other. It must be remembered, however, 
that in expiatory sacrifices, the victim was not a passive factor but 
was more sacred than the sacrificer himself—not much different 
from the victim in a sacrifice of sacralization. Again, after the 
death of the victim, there was no difference in the power of the 
body, whether that of an expiatory victim or that of a sacralizing 
sacrifice, to transmit its character. The body of an expiatory vic- 
tim would contain the impurity eliminated from the sacrificer and 
would transmit it to anyone who touched it; similarly, the body of 
the victim in a sacrifice of sacralization, such as communion, would 
transmit its purity to the persons who touched or ate it. The only 
difference between expiatory sacrifices and sacrifices of sacraliza- 
tion, then, was theological. 

The fact is then as Robertson Smith has pointed out, that the 
pure and impure are not two contrary forces which exclude each 
other; they are two aspects of religious reality. Religious forces 
are characterized by their intensity, their importance, their dignity, 
but the sense in which they are exercised is not necessarily pre- 
determined by their nature. They can be exercised for good or 
evil, depending upon circumstances, rites, etc. This explains why 
the same sacrificial mechanism may satisfy religious needs whose 
differences are extreme. Thus the victim may represent life or 
death, sickness or health, sinfulness or righteousness, falsity or 
truth. It serves as a means of concentrating the religious force, 
which is stored up in it and becomes part of it. 


AT PEACE WITH THE WORLD 


BY HENRI VANDERBYLL 


ve [a wish expressed in Omar Khayyam’s quatrain beginning 
with the words, “Ah, love! could only you and I with Him 
conspire,” has been uttered, though perhaps less beautifully, by 
many human beings. Life and the world are never just what we 
want it tobe. They invariably oppose our desires and ambitions. 
A wish is born in our heart, and, looking into the external world, 
a thousand obstacles that prevent its gratification immediately 
present themselves. The manly course to follow is the one of 
courageous battle. Going after the thing that we want, and get- 
ting it, is certainly more commendable than backing down in the 
face of obstacles. Notwithstanding the fact that the self is deeply 
interested in reaching its aim, and that the tenacious pursuance 
of an object savors strongly of self-interest, the sacrifice which 
the individual is willing to make for the sake of reaching his 
object, tinges the whole matter with the hues of the impersonal. 
The man of perseverance and tenacity is able to ignore the voice 
of self. His experiences during his travels towards the desired 
aim, experiences that are of necessity of a more or less painful 
nature, tend to broaden his mind, and to make him to a greater 
degree world-conscious. The self’s chief desire really becomes 
instrumental in making the individual less self-centered. 

Of late, the notion has become popular that any individual 
can attain a desired object, if only he persevere long enough and 
strongly enough in the face of odds. The country is crowded 
with lecturers who appeal to the popular fancy by preaching the 
doctrine of “health, wealth and happiness.” As nobody seriously 
objects to being healthy and happy, the lecturers in question are 
honored with the attendance of considerable audiences. Person- 
ally, although we thorougiily dislike the negative of the verb, 
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can, and although we heartily approve of healthy, mind-strength- 
ening speech, we cannot help detecting a false note in all this 
loud music of health, wealth and happiness. A considerable num- 
ber of disturbing thoughts immediately crowd our mind when 
we conside1 the glittering prospects that are held before our eyes. 

In the first place, we cannot conceive of a condition of endur- 
ing happiness, unless it be a condition bordering on decay. Hap- 
piness, fortunately enough, is fleeting, and its sweetness is de- 
rived from an intimate acquaintance with the bitterness of sor- 
row. And the more bitter the sorrow is that we experience, the 
more quietly protound the happiness is that comes to alternate 
with it as day alternates with night. It is those who are capable 
of deep suffering who are also able to be unutterably happy. The 
promise of happiness, therefore, if not exactly a false promise, is 
a superfluous one. It is a promise of life, itself. Every individ- 
ual, so does life decree, shall know his moments of supreme joy 
to blot out his tears of sadness. But there are sorts of happiness 
to conform with sorts of individual beings. The deeply self-cen- 
tered person, being incapable of receiving many impressions from 
the external world, being incapable of feeling, knows compara- 
tively little joy or sorrow. Though the comparison is rather 
crude, we may, for illustration’s sake, liken him to the animal 
whose life is uneventful, and whose feelings are aroused by the 
needs and the desires of the physical self, only. The external 
world, with the exception of those objects that immediately affect 
its physical well being, does not exist for it. It cannot arouse 
its feelings and emotions, it cannot make it suffer and experience. 
it cannot make it tremble with joy. The little self-centered per- 
son, on the other hand, whose being is receptive to the touch 
of an entire universe of things and creatures, is of necessity to 
a higher degree susceptible to sadness and sorrow. There are 
innumerable impressions to arouse his longings which, when not 
satisfied, result in painful experience. On the other hand, the 
external world is for him the source of various rejoicings, of 
moments of inspiration and happiness. Intensity marks his feel- 
ings and emotions, an intensity that reflects the depths of the 
world into which his mind and soul are able to travel. We can 
imagine him, a solitary figure, watch the human world within 
an infinite universe. His emotions and thoughts are both sad 
and sublime. The infinite beauty of the universe and that of the 
great scheme of life inspire his soul with the strength of gods. 
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But humanity, its eyes riveted on the immediate and local, sees 
neither the infinity of existence nor the unutterably wise pur- 
poses of the supreme. And he, who is capable of seeing and 
understanding, is utterly powerless to impart his vision and his 
understanding to his fellow being. For, “seeing they see not. 
hearing they hear not, neither do they understand.” 

There is a great deal of happiness in the world of which we 
can have no conception, for the simple reason that it is not and 
cannot be ours. The same may be said of suffering. Although, 
to all appearances, individuals are often instrumental in distribut- 
ing happiness, happiness does not reach the soul from external 
sources. It originates within the individual, himself. True, an 
external world is necessary to produce the state of being called, 
happiness. But the nature of the recipient Getonnines the nature 
and the extent of the happiness. 

In the second place, the wealth which is promised by the 
teachers of optimism, unless it be a symbolically conceived 
wealth, is a purely relative something. A man is as wealthy as 
he thinks himself to be. It all depends on the nature and the 
magnanimity of his desires. Some people aré not satisfied with 
the possession of a million dollars, and are therefore, financially 
speaking, poverty stricken. Others are content with a modest 
home and with a reasonable income, and are therefore wealthier 
than the millionaire referred to. But there exists a wealth other 
than financial. A distinction might be made between so-called 
spiritual and material possessions. The more developed human 
being cares very little for the latter, with the exception, perhaps, 
that they are a means of subsistence and education. The false 
glory that money can buy leaves him untouched.. The pastimes 
of the pleasure-seeking crowd bore him. His particular wealth 
consists of his knowledge of nature, and of his understanding of 
the ways of existence. Greater wealth than that, no human being 
can possess. The man of understanding realizes that “the Lord 
giveth, and the Lord’ taketh away”—for a purpose. The Lord 
acts through the instrumentality of the human soul. That which 
the self needs for its immediate further development will come 
to it, whether it comes in the shape of wealth or in that of pov- 
erty. To possess anything too selfishly is unwise. For our 
material possessions represent possibilities of loss. The more 
intensely that we possess them, the more severe will be their 
loss. We cannot, however, be deprived of our love of truth, of 
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our knowledge and of our understanding, in short, of our spiritual 
possessions. The puzzling statement, “He that has, unto him shall 
be given, and he shall have more abundance; but he who has not, 
from him shall be taken away even that which he has,” refers 
to the foregoing truth. In that statement, spiritual possessions, 
only, are considered to be of real value. The person who owns 
them will see his riches gradually accumulate. The person who 
does not own them is in constant danger of losing even “that 
which he has,” i. e., his worldly possessions. Not infrequently, 
however, the loss of material possessions is neutralized by the 
acquisition of spiritual ones. For the suffering attending the 
loss tends to awaken the soul from its dream of self-centeredness, 
and to make it aware of the existence of a universe which holds 
treasures of marvel and beauty. 

For an individual to promise people wealth, if they will but 
follow a certain prescribed conduct, or if they will but think as 
per prescription, is preposterous and absurd. Whether the wealth 
promised be of a material or of a spiritual nature, in neither case 
can an outsider be the cause of its acquisition. The matter rests 
entirely with the individual, himself. Fortunately for society, 
not every member is destined to be wealthy, nor is every mem- 
ber capable of acquiring spiritual possessions overnight. It 
should be a day of doom for society and for human progress and 
development in general if material or spiritual wealth were 
obtainable by all. For it is the differences both material and 
spiritual, that make of society a progressively evolving machine, 
and that enable the individual to experience and develop through 
contact with fellow beings who are different as regards thought, 
ambition and interest. 

As far as the promise of health is concerned, not even Christ, 
himself, pretended to be able to heal the sick. The instances 
recorded in the Bible in which he successfully cured diseases, 
distinctly make mention, almost without exception, of the fact 
that the healing was accomplished by the individual, himself. It 
was accomplished “through faith.” The individual strongly be- 
lieved that he could and would be healed, as a result of which 
his ills left him. Jesus repeatedly warned his patients: “Unless 
ye have faith, I cannot heal ye.” But that sort of faith is not 
given to everybody. On the contrary, the physical ailments origi- 
nating in physical causes are almost without exception com- 
batted by science, and the more man develops, the more suc- 
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cessfully does science combat disease. Only when entering intc 
the realm of psychology, when dealing with diseases that are, 
symptoms revealing an unhealthy mind or a disturbed nervous 
system, is the mind sometimes successfully healed by mind 

power. The pseudo-scientific drivel commencing with the words: 
“Every day in every way,” possibly is excellent food for psychics 
and neurotics, and for people that easily hypnotize themselves, 
or are hypnotized by others, into believing that they enjoy a cer 

tain state of health. For that matter, the Arab in the wilderness 
of the Atlas.mountains, who never heard of faith-cures, of auto 
suggestion, or of self-hypnotizing health slogans, is a past mas 

ter in the art of healing himself. When he does not, in a physical 
sense, quite feel himself, he jumps into his sacred pool or well, 
and emerges a healed and rejuvenated creature. He has abso 

lute faith in the healing powers of his sacred pool or well, with 
excellent results. And what difference, we ask, is there between 
the Arab and his sacred well, the pilgrim and his shrine of the 
Lady of Lourdes, or Mr. Coue with his sing-song formula? That 
our state of mind, to a certain extent, influences our physical 
condition is unquestionably true. There are, possibly, as many 
cases of people thinking themselves sick as there are of people 
thinking themselves healthy. 

Without, however, wishing to enter into the details of the 
matter, we wish to observe that he desire for health, wealth 
and happiness is a perfectly natural one. It is no difficult matter 
to obtain an audience as a result of advertising the fact that we 
successfully instruct people in the art of acquiring these things. 
But the instructors do not teach in accordance with the facts that 
underlie life and human development. They, furthermore, mis- 
interpret the teachings of the Master whose name they unknow- 
ingly, we trust, take in vain. Jesus did not teach his audience 
to evade trials and tribulations. He endeavored to show people 
how to bear them. The presumably desirable condition of health, 
wealth and happiness is, after all, not dissimilar—we must reluc- 
tantly admit—from the general condition attending the exist- 
ence of a well-fed hog. One cannot ask for more in this world, 
but neither can one expect to be healthily active in life under 
such ideal conditions. It is what we do not possess which makes 
us fight, which causes our latent powers and our potential self 
to come to the surface, and which is instrumental in opening new 
vistas of knowledge and understanding. No soul is permanently 
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contented or happy. Perhaps there is such a thing as apparent 
contentment which is permanent. It is, however, not real con- 
tentment. It hints at the absence of both sorrow and happiness, 
in other words, at a lack of development. It is the apparent 
contentment belonging to mere animal existence. Life would 
not be worth living, and evolution would be set at naught, if 
man did not constantly visualize new aims and ‘objects, and if 
he did not meet with obstacles and with frequent failure in his 
pursuance of them. 

And that brings us back to the false note that -we detected 
in the loud music of health, wealth and happiness. The false 
note proceeds from this general assertion: Set your mind upon 
reaching an object, and you cannot fail to reach it. The great 
fact of individuality is left entirely out of the question. It is a 
fact which we are inclined to ignore in most of our philosophies 
of life. We see a man possessed with great understanding act 
unselfishly, and so we proceed to urge our audience to act un- 
selfishly in order that they may acquire truth and wisdom. We 
observe that a person, after having clung with tenacity to his 
purpose, finally reaches his goal, and we therefore instruct our 
fellow beings to cling tenaciously to a purpose in order that 
they may reach their aim. We do not understand that, because 
a man is what he is, he is able to persevere. Nor do we grasp 
that aims and objects cannot be chosen at random for any par- 
ticular individual, but that the individual, being what he is, 
chooses them, himself. A man can no more be given an aim, 
or the tenacity required for the purpose of reaching it, than he 
can be given knowledge, understanding, or a moral nature. 

At the bottom of all this foolish business of urging our fel- 
low man to do this or that, in order that he may acquire this or 
that desirable thing, lies an anxiety on our part to mould him 
“nearer to our own heart’s desire.” The hardest thing in the 
world for us to do is to permit our fellow man to be what he is, 
and to exoress himself in accordance with the nature of his 
being. Of course, there are exceptional cases in which an indi- 
vidual cannot be his self and a desirable member of the com- 
munity. In such cases, exclusion from society is necessary—for 
the sake of society. The criminal is forcibly prevented from 
expressing, in word and deed, that which he is. But that pre- 
vention does not necessary reform him, that is to say, change 
his inner being in such a manner that he becomes a fit and desir- 
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able member of the community. On the other hand, the experi- 
ence of forcible confinement, be it only for a short period of time, 
may completely reform the individual. It all depends on the 
particular development of the individual, on the intensity of his 
self-centeredness. A criminal represents ancient man placed in 
modern surroundings. Like our immature ancestor, he blindly 
obeys the urgent voice of self, forcibly takes what he wants, and 
kills the living obtacles in his path. It is a difficult matter to 
remould such a creature to conform with a desirable pattern of 
human being. In fact, it is impossible. The moulding process 
occurs within the individual, and is stimulated by experience. 
Now, the experience of confinement in jail may not constitute 
sufficient experience for the purpose of raising the individual’s 
level of development to one which approximates the existing aver- 
age. Evolution dislikes jumps, and never skips-a single letter 
of the alphabet of creation. If a man is deeply self-centered, 
his experiences will make him a little less self-centered, but they 
will not make him suddenly universe-conscious. Nor can a weak- 
ling acquire, on short order, stupendous powers of concentra- 
tion, unless, of course, such powers were latent in him, unless 
he was potentially a strong man. 

The miraculous changes which we sometimes notice in indi- 
viduals, and the cause of which we ascribe to the written or the 
spoken word, are made possible by the individual, himself. Al 
men are on the verge of becoming slightly different men. To 
live means to experience, and experience adds to the self and to 
the mind. No self remains the same throughout a lifetime, for 
each more or less vivid experience adds to its degree of world: 
consciousness, and destroys an ever so little bit of self-centered 
ness. When an individual is on the verge of becoming, certair 
stimuli from the external world will complete the process. The 
old self changes into the new self, and the new man will think 
and act in accordance with his newly acquired nature. Though 
we observe such changes in individuals, we generally neglect to 
inquire into the matter of fundamental causes. We are satisfied 
to observe that desirable changes take place, and we are encour 
aged to exhort, preach, teach, and lecture. We send missionaries 
to savages with the object of converting the latter. Apart from 
the fact that we, incidentally, civilize them to a small degree, we 
do not convert the savages in question. The conversion con 
sists of a veneer that thinly covers the naked and true self. A 
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similar veneer covers our own naked self, a veneer consisting of the 
sublime sayings of the Master. But the true self glares through it 
as soon as there is question of living the sayings of the Master. 
We must experience a considerable deal, live for many a hundred 
years, and destroy the bulk of our present self-centeredness, before 
we shall be able to do the least of Christ’s commandments. 

The fact of the matter is that nature and evolution are far more 
efficient thar. we are in the matter of moulding and developing our 
fellowman’s inner being. It really is a presumption, an arrogance 
on our part to attempt to interfere with the natural process of human 
development. The attempt is, moreover, an utterly futile one. We 
should, after the world-experiences of the last ten years or so, have 
become thoroughly convinced of that fact. Every nation, race, and 
humanity as a whole, own their average degree of intellectual and 
moral development. Their laws, customs and institutions faithfully 
reflect that average degree of development. Discouraging though it 
may be, it is nevertheless utterly impossible to introduce laws, cus- 
toms and institutions that reflect a higher average degree of devel 
opment. Leagues of Nations and world-courts can be no more than 
visions of the future, when men shall be willing to submit their dif 
ferences to arbitration, because bitter experience shall have caused 
them to acquire a spark of that which is called, brotherly love. At 
present, a League of Nations is without a foundation, and is doomed 
to collapse into dust and ashes. Its foundation must be rooted in 
the hearts of men, and the hearts of men are at present too narrow 
to hold it. There is as yet too much self-centeredness in the world 
a self-centeredness which must be gradually eradicated by experi- 
ences resulting from behavior that bespeaks the dwindling brut: 
in us. 

Such facts should not seriously worry the man whose inner de- 
velopment enables him to perceive the immorality of the individual's 
general behavior towards his fellow. We do not truly love our 
neighbor as our self until we are able to accept him as he is. It is 
an easy matter to love the individual whose thoughts and actions 
agree with our own. It is far more difficult to feel kindly towards 
those of whose thoughts and actions we disapprove. That sort of 
kindly feeling is as yet extremely rare. Our degree of world-con- 
sciousness is as yet too insignificant to enable us to place ourselves 
in the spiritual, mental and moral shoes of our fellow man. Our 
self is desirous of forcing its nature upon the rest of the human 
world. It wants the world to feel, think, believe, and act as it does 
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But we overlook the fact that the world cannot be told to feel, think, 
believe and act in a certain manner. It thinks and acts in the man- 
ner in which it is capable of thinking and acting. Its mental and 
moral activities correspond with its conditions of maturity or imma- 
turity, as the case may be. And all our fuss and agitation, our fanatic 
desire to reform, our soap barrel enterprises, are of no avail. Man 
reforms himself, with the assistance of individual experience. Indi- 
vidual experience successfully accomplishes the things which lecture 
and sermon are powerless to accomplish. 

We have said that the great fact of individuality is generally not 
considered in our schemes to teach and reform humanitv. We will 
not see that the human race represents a stepladder of development, 
and that each degree of development owns its particular expressions 
in the way of thought, religion, moral, ethics. ambition, and ideal. 
Such expressions do not change unless the inner being changes. 
And the inner being changes as a result of experience, only. Our 
experiences, moreover, are peculiarly ours. In a sense, we choose 
them, because our particular being is affected by certain external 
conditions, only. At the bottom of human evolution, therefore, is 
the self which, like the proverbial snowball, becomes larger as it 
progresses on its path. It is the self that reacts in a certain manner 
upon conditions that exist in its external world, and no outsider 
can cause it to react in a different manner. And it is the self, being 
what it is, which determines whether or not certain external con- 
ditions shall stimulate it into certain activities. No other self has 
a voice in the matter. Nature takes its course also as regards the 
progressing human being, and it is our blindness to the simple facts 
of nature that causes us to imagine that we, outsiders, have anything 
to sav about when and how our fellow being should develop himself. 

When we look upon men as beings that slowly and gradually 
develop in accordance with the laws of existence, much of our 
former annoyance at the fact that they think and act in a manner 
which does not conform with our own way of thinking and acting, 
disappears. That individual is at peace with the human world who 
is willing that men should be themselves. He reasons that this path 
of life is his. and that yonder one belongs to his fellow. These 
thoughts, ambitions and ideals are his own exclusive possession, and 
his neighbor’s thoughts, ambitions and ideals belong to the latter as 
licht belongs to the sun, or as darkness to the night. What if. in his 
opinion, his fellow man is wrong as far as thought and action are 
concerned? That is not so much his nersonal business as well as 
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nature’s. . Nature, or existence, knows, if he is wrong, why he is 
wrong. His error results from ignorance, from inexperience, ulti- 
mately, from a comparatively immature development. His thoughts 
and actions are the necessary expressions of the sort of soul which 
is his. And his very errors will eventually prove to have been the 
cause of his further education in the science of being a living and 
thinking human being. For unto Caesar are always rendered the 
things that are Caesar’s. One reaps the harvest of the things that 
one has sown. There is no error without subsequent painful experi- 
ence. And because no living human being represents a condition 
of maturity, each man errs in his own particular way. Just because 
some of us do not make the mistakes which are made by our less 
developed neighbor, it does not follow that we do not make any 
whatsoever. We make ours on a higher level of development, and 
although their nature differs from the nature of those that are made 
on a lower level, there is question of error, nevertheless. Moreover, 
a mistake is a mistake. In the absolute sense, there are no degrees 
of sin or error. Every sin is a sin, and must be considered in rela- 
tion to the individual who commits it. A horrible crime is, rela~ 
tively speaking, a worse crime than an apparently insignificant one. 
In the absolute sense, however, all sins are equally severe. The 
nature of the sinner should be considered, as that nature determines 
what sort of sin the individual is capable of committing. 
Unfortunately, it is not often realized that sin is not localized in 
a limited number of individuals, but that it belongs to the whole 
of progressing humanity. We are inclined to separate, in thought, 
a single individual from the scheme of human life, and to compare 
his activities on this planet with our own, or with certain ideally 
conceived activities. That mental attitude generally results in con- 
demnation of the individual, and in a feeling of regret at the fact 
that evil flourishes in the world. But it is a local, provincial mental 
attitude. It should be considered that the individual is immersed 
in the great stream of existence, that he is a mystery like every other 
human being, and that the same eternity engulfs his and every other 
man’s soul. In him, or in those who eventually must inherit his 
present qualities of being, the divine spark of deity will eventually 
find recognition. That he has advanced comparatively little on the 
eternal road, is not to his discredit. All individual development, 
the highest not excepted, once upon a time dwelt in the abysmal 
depths of night ard immaturity. Some souls have completely em- 
erged from the depths of night, and others are still groping in the 
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blackness of primitive undevelopment. Then let him proceed on 
his journey, and let him express himself to the best of his ability. 
Let us endeavor to tolerate and to forgive should his presence be- 
come obnoxious to us, and should his activities threaten to damage 
our interests. 

To be tolerant and to forgive is the supreme lesson which life 
has in store for us. And, perhaps, it is the one lesson which is most 
dithcilt to master. The chance to master it, however, is furnished 
us almost every day of our life. Society being a heterogeneous 
whole, being composed of innumerable degrees of human develop- 
ment, differences of opinion and clashing interests are abundant 
But those who are able to prevent clashes as a result of their broad- 
minded and forgiving spirit, are rare. We may begin our endeavor 
to practice tolerance and to nurse a forgiving spirit in the smallest 
of societies, the family. If we are able to respect the individualities 
of its members, to grant them the particular natures which are 
theirs, our endeavor is bound to be more or less successful. We 
should then carry it into life. The people with whom we associate 
daily, our employers, our fellow workers, our employees, the stran- 
ger whom we meet in the crowd, are living mysteries that express 
themselves, in word and deed, in their own particular manner. Tak 
ing into consideration the sort of man that we meet, and the man- 
ner in which he of necessity expresses himself, it becomes an easier 
task to sail unharming and unharmed through the many-colored, 
choppy waves of the sea of humanity. And it is such considerations 
that lie at the bottom of the much-discussed and much-misunder- 
stood “love for one’s neighbor.” The love in question is not of a 
sentimental, but of a deeply philosophic nature. That man loves 
his neighbor as his self who is able to grant him his age-inherited 
individuality with its expressions, who understands that he, like 
himself, stumbles about in the half-darkness of a growing under- 
standing, as a result of which he sins in accordance with his being’s 
degree of imperfection. His sins, he realizes, cause him suffering 
and are instrumental in widening his viewpoint of existence. Ulti- 
mately, they lead him towards the discovery of the existence of a 
true and only God. ; 

An impersonal and unconscious knowing propels all individual 
activity in the universe. And it is for that reason that man is pow- 
erless to change “this sorry scheme of things entire.” Moreover, 
the scheme is a sorry one when considered from the personal view- 
point. The world is what it should be, and it is moving in the only 
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manner possible, at this particular moment. When considering 
human thoughts and activities in relation to the thinkers and actors, 
when realizing that the former are necessary expressions of certain 
degrees of human development, the idea of a human world which is 
not what it should be must be abandoned. Think of the many dif- 
ferent worlds the supreme should have to create if individuals were 
able to “conspire with Him to remould the present world nearer to 
the heart’s desire’! It would be necessary to inquire of each indi- 
vidual concerning his particular idea of a desirable world. There 
are as many conceptions of an ideal world as there are individuals. 
Each conception betrays the nature of the individual, and does not 
consider the existence of other and different individuals. Being 
considered from entirely personal viewpoints, the present world is 
condemned by many. But life is an entirely impersonal something. 
Nor is it centered in us, but we are centered in it. We, who are 
in the process of developing, have no business judging existence and 
its mysterious ways in the light of what we are, think and hope, 
only. Tomorrow, experience will have transformed our soul, altered 
our viewpoints and conceptions. And it will be an entirely different 
existence that engulfs us. 

The highest conception of existence in general, and of the 
human world in particular, is the one which sees perfection in the 
whole and in its activities. That perfection is, of course, a relative, 
and not an absolute, one. Considering the material of which the 
human world consists at any particular moment, it cannot be denied 
that it operates in a perfect manner. It cannot be active in a differ- 
ent manner, for the simple reason that its activities are dictated by 
the particular natures of its constituent members. And he is a wise 
man who takes the world as it is, and who accepts individual thoughts 
and actions as the necessary expressions of particular beings. He 
is blind who imagines that much noise and agitation can influence 
the natural course of men’s thought and action. True, many are 
able to see imperfections dot the human world. However, a cog, 
as a cog, is a perfectly useless article. As a part of the machine, 
contributing its share towards successfully operating the whole, it 
is a perfect instrument. When we separate, in thought, any thing 
or being from the universe in which it belongs, we may perhaps be 
tempted to pronounce it superfluous, useless, or evil. However, 
when we consider it in relation to other things and beings that con- 
stitute the universe, we cannot fail to discover the directly or the 
indirectly useful, and therefore good, purpose of its existence. 
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Existence is an immense community of things and beings that are 
interrelated and interdependent. When we take away the things 
and beings which, separately considered, are evil, the goodness of 
the balance of the universe loses its force. 

Our remark concerning the relative perfection of the human 
world applies to the universe in general. The things that happen 
in the universe cannot be correctly judged independently of the 
many other things that happen. An occurrence, when separated 
from the eternal stream of occurrences, may be considered calami- 
tous. Granting it its rightful place in the eternal stream, however, 
it becomes pregnant with useful and wise purpose, linking as it does 
the immediate past with the immediate future in the only manner 
possible. But these are the very things which we find difficult to 
discern. In the first place, we view the world from an entirely in- 
dividual standpoint, comparing it unconsciously with a world of 
our individual desire. In the,second place, we do not realize the 
immensity cf both space and time, and therefore, the universe as 
a whole. Our senses cut an insignificant scene from existence, our 
mind severs the present from eternity, and both the scene and the 
present become the all-important subjects of our considerations and 
of our criticisms. Both the cut-out scene and the severed present, 
however, are non-entities, for the simple reason that they are of 
a certain whole which cannot exist without them, nor they without 
it. The cut-out scene is a part of infinite existence, and the severed 
present belongs to eternity. 

When condemning existing things or beings, we profanely sever 
the bonds that link them with the infinite and ultimate. We super- 
ficially philesophize about individual activities and expressions, and 
sometimes we penetrate into the individual being, itself. But it is 
seldom that we ask ourselves questions concerning its ultimate ori- 
gin. We consider it to be more or less self-existent, failing to real- 
ize that its existence is dependent upon, and part of, a larger exist- 
ence which includes it. Perhaps, too, we hesitate to accept individ- 
ual existence as being dependent upon, and a part of, an infinite 
existence. Such an acceptance would suggest the existence of a 
fatalistic force that directs and destines. To the existence of such 
a force, many are inclined to seriously object—on moral grounds. 
We have erideavored to answer the moral objections in our discus- 
sion of free will and in that of good and evil. We will observe 
here, in addition, that the most fervent believer in divine fatalism 
was the Master, himself. What other conclusion can we draw from 
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the words: “Nevertheless, not as I will, but as Thou wilt”? What 
other conclusion can we arrive at when reading that “the hairs on 
our head are numbered,” and that we should take no thought unto 
tomorrow, for “consider the lilies in the field, etc.”? Why should 
we refer to the will of God only in cases of dire calamity and catas- 
trophe, and not at all times? 

Let us not imagine that modern scientific thought, and the phil- 
osophies that rest upon it, tend to destroy the all-sovereignty of the 
supreme. They do when we fail to penetrate unto the ultimate. The 
statement that the evolution of the individual is an automatic proc- 
ess, the two chief factors of which are the individual, himself, and 
his self-stimulating surroundings, does not deny either the exist- 
ence of deity or its ultimate instrumentality in the process. It merely 
separates the process of evolution from the infinite scheme of things, 
and proceeds to analyze it. Indirectly, perhaps, it denies the exist- 
ence of an extra-universal supreme agent that directs the things and 
creatures of this world from a point outside of it. The old theology, 
conceiving of such a supreme, is gradually being replaced by the 
new theology which asserts that deity is in the world, and that the 
world is in deity. 

Although science, which is often accused of attempting to dim 
the existence of deity, does not inquire into ultimate causes, it has, 
nevertheless, been instrumental in modifying man’s conception of 
the supreme. The facts that are revealed by science being more or 
less unassailable, and the existence of the supreme being an undeni- 
able fact, man’s conception of deity gradually changes to conform 
with the more obvious scientific facts. And the thinker who bases 
his thoughts on scientific facts, that is to say, the philosopher, picks 
up the trail where science leaves off, and endeavors to reach the ulti- 
mate. This influence on the part of science upon the course of 
religion must eventually lead to the realization, that both the ulti- 
mate and the phenomenal world are here, and that deity is active 
through the instrumentality of things and beings whose ultimate nat- 
ures partake of the nature of the supreme. In other words, the God 
of men becomes, more and more, a living reality, which is here and 
now, as man bases his philosophy of existence, more and more, on 
scientific facts, and as he injects into it the logic and the rationality 
which constitute the framework of science. The new conception of 
the supreme differs widely from the one which causes deity to direct 
the operations of the universe from a point outside of it. The extra- 
universal conception of God is the one to which we should raise 
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moral objections on the ground that we are little more than “pieces 
on the checkerboard of nights and days.”’ But the idea which holds 
that deity is the ultimate and infinite all, and that the essence of in- 
dividual beings is the essence of God, makes the members of the 
universe co-workers of the supreme. There is a sublime and pro- 
found philosophic truth in the symbolism: “We labor in the vineyard 
of the Lord.” Though, to all appearances, each individual labors 
in his own behalf, in reality, he contributes his share towards main- 
taining the state of perfection of the whole. His activities and his 
destiny are inseparably intertwined with those of other things and 
beings. 

Although the self says: “I do, I will, I create, I destroy,” and 
although it imagines that it is an independent actor in the universe, 
deeper reflection will cause it to add to these pertinent little state- 
ments: “by the grace of the supreme.” The phenomenal world, it 
is true, is its own creation, its own evolving dream. But who or 
what dreams? It is the self, that which eternally rests in the bosom 
of God-the-infinite, that which is of God-the-infinite, that which is 
God, as essence. And, so, if we do not penetrate unto the founda- 
tion of existence, we see man behold his own dream, we see him 
analyze it and frame it in a set of laws, and we see him head the 
final result with the word, science. When we ask ourselves, how- 
ever, in what unspeakably divine soil the universe is rooted, and who 
or what the self is which dreams its dreams of roses and sun-sys- 
tems, we soon cease to give the world and our self independent 
existence. As the self is “made in the image of God,” as it is made 
of the essence of God-the-infinite, it follows that everything that 
is, the dreamer and the dream, the actor and the act, find their ulti- 
mate origin and cause in the supreme. That fact tinges life with the 
hues of sublimity, electrifies the soul with unconquerable inspiration. 
The busily moving, acting, and ever-changing immensity which is 
called, the world, is God’s dream. And we, standing here, behold- 

ing it all, are seeing through the eyes of God. The part that we 
play in this boundless scheme of life is not our own, but the 
supreme’s. The age-old sacred whispers of the human race, awful 
but meaningless heretofore, suddenly become pregnant with life 
and truth. We are seized with an utter indifference towards that 
which went before and towards that which is to follow, centering 
our whole being in the glory of the present. Eternity is a reality. 
We are standing in the very midst of it. And in God we truly live, 
move and have our being. 


THE ARTS ‘OF LIFE "AND LOVE 


BY HARDIN T. MCCLELLAND 


HE art of living is at once the aim and reward-in-itself for all 

who relish pure experience in a conscious existence. It is all 
too exact for fools and all too easy for the wise and virtuous. With- 
out some ground work aiming to pursue and perfect an art of living 
there can be no art of love, no art of communication between lovers, 
saints and sages, and no delight in beauty for the sake of spiritual 
instruction and moral culture. In other words, there must be some 
measure of nobility and spiritual power present, there must be a 
clear freedom of soul and an utter repudiation of all that is mercen- 
ary, worldly and vain, before any effective or valid art of living can 
be realized and put into practice. 

Such a mood and such an energy striking faithfully toward the 
beautifully good and true in life are indeed very rare, but when 
they do effect entrance and expression man’s life is straightway 
made a glorious thing full of ideal power to think and act and work 
and fight for the common good of all his fellows. They are the 
specialty of wise men and the insoluble vexation of fools; no one 
who is still a tadpole or a wolf relishes the complex art of honest 
living because it offers no lazy ooze to wriggle in nor any barren 
strand on which to harass the innocent. One instance of how much 
sheer folly and corrupt practice there is prevalent today is the wide 
popularity of agapemonite theory, pornography, graft, blackmail, 
extravagance and profligate political power. The American press 
is all too ready to blatantly set forth the latest scandal or crime in 
box-car letters on pink fronts. And just now England (thinking 
possibly to outdo our own great industry of the domestic courts) 
is suffering a plague of divorce scandals largely among the aristoc- 
racy, because over there divorce is a luxury only for the elect; but 
some of the casuist reformers are fearful nevertheless that the mor- 
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als of the commoners will be jeopardized if the aristocracy’s vulgar 
example gets too popular. I think it is not altogether primarily a 
case of cruelty, incompatibility, infidelity, desertion or what-not, 
as is usually charged. The true reason is often a new departure 
for perdition, a worldly interest which is anxious to be independent 
in its folly and its mischief. Thus all too readily do the scheming 
lawyers come forth casting furtive glances toward large promissory 
fees, the victim looks about for counter claims to sue on, the always- 
pretty divorcee-to-be always names. some nice fat figure as a likely 
bill of settlement, and the public looks curiously on taking note of 
their shrewd example. But I have little confidence in financial heart- 
balms ; there never was any real love except that for the world and 
its rewards when a certain amount of money will replace the lost 
affection. Ninety-nine per cent of the alienation suits ought to be 
decided by what the plaintiff wants, not by what hé claims or what 
he is clever enough to “prove.” 

Life as one of the fine arts does not depend on sexual relations, 
financial standing or social prestige. It may truly enough depend 
somewhat cn perceptual instruction and a devout faith in the tradi- 
tional codes of morality, but its successful realization in a well- 
rounded career of thought, work, love and aspiration requires that 
there shall be some inherent energy of character, some innate spirit 
of consecration to high ideals, which will give that instruction and 
those traditions power over us, or at least an appreciative hearing 
and a subsequent chance for worthwhile expression. How much 
more then, are these latter elements of moral character necessary 
in the nobler art of love, its attendant art of life and the pursuit of 
peace, prosperity and happiness? But our great trouble is that we 
are so madly in hot pursuit of prosperity that we have neither energy 
nor proper disposition left for peace and happiness. 


One cannot wholly be a vulgarian and a slouch on all the great 
historical ambitions of humanity, and still expect to enjoy a full- 
ness of life and love in the narrow sphere of his feeble existence. 
An understanding of these is necessary to an understanding of life 
and love; otherwise we have only a vicious circle of finite interest 
and folly, feeble faculty and fickle fascinations. With such a fool 
there is no effectual art of living and certainly no exquisite art of 
love, and ail that he does is vain and futile, being as uncertain of 
reliable results as the amazingly ambitious efforts of rainmakers 


and weather-controllers. 
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Accordingly it takes a certain amount of genius and creative 
taste to understand the proper conduct of life. There must be suf- 
ficient force of faculty to carry one through the struggle, the tempta- 
tions and the mercenary mediocrities of ephemeral livelihood, 
through all the mud-slinging and wrangling and umbrage of a vulgar 
contact with the world, on up to the evenings and holidays of free 
converse with one’s favorite books, friends, poems, pictures, Nature 
herself and all other arts and loves. The true lover, the true living 
soul, does not despise the classics, the humanities, the kindly criticism 
of friends, nor the stern rebuffs of Nature, for he is eager to see 
and feel and treasure those very things. I know only too well that 
the good old humanities are now just about wholly squeezed out of 
our college curricula by the more aggressive and practical (i. e., 
mercenary and vulgar) mechanical arts. But the courageous and 
ecstatic soul still treasures them, and he will do all in his power to 
re-energize, restore and re-express the chivalry, the honor, justice, 
devotion and noble sacrifice held inviolable and in sacred sanction 
by all those venerable traditions of a Past wiser and more virtuous 
than any modern age can ever presume to be. 

On this point witness just such a heroic and unworldly soul, 
the Chinese philosopher Tang Tzu Tung, whose Chin Hsiieh or 
“Love-Science” has recently been reviewed in the Open Court (for 
August, 1922, Chicago). He very ably shows the full dependence 
of all worthwhile achievements, all effectual progress, upon the 
unity of human life; the larger dependence of all virtuous human 
effort and accomplishment upon the unity and justice, the integrity 
and inexorable laws of the Universe, the cosmic life. Is this not 
a clear coincidence of philosophical conception with that of his 
Viennese contemporary, Hermann Lotze, a coincidence which goes 
to prove their hypothesis? 

This dependence is one of love and correlated action, of gentle 
sympathy and high communion. Without an all-inclusive love ex: 
istent and operative in the Universe, nothing would flourish, all 
would be a desolate waste-land, a scene of carnage and misery and 
selfish exploit. Tang thus held to a naturalistic idealism, feeling 
devoutly that Nature is indeed both our mother and our destiny, 
that man’s highest ideals of life and love bear her eternal stamp and 
have sanction in all that is worth striving for here below. In this 
he shared the lofty mysticism of his friend and coadjutor in the 
neoclassical revolt, Liang Chi Chao, who, to escape Manchu per- 
secution and the vengeance of the Empress Dowager, fled to Japan 
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where he published Tang’s writings and his own highly symbolic 
Yin Pin Ssu or “House of the Crystal Draught of Water.” Here, 
indeed was a wealth of anagoge and devout love for Nature which 
had no need for the mechanical lantern designs of an occidentalized 
Confucianism, even the Chinese version of Christianity not having 
preferment over the Buddhist Amitabha of Tang. 

Co-operation, equality, justice, benevolence, sincerity, sponta- 
neous sacrifice, heroic services, faith and courage in face of sorrow 
and disaster—these are to be our flaming watchwords, these are to 
be the only permissible elements of future art, the art of life and 
love. Froin all this it is shown that the man of base nature, vulgar. 
ideas and mercenary motives, is not only a handicap to the progress 
of the world, but he is also a direct menace to the welfare and hap- 
piness of his neighbors. The evil men do, not only lives after them 
but the whole world has to suffer the consequences both while they 
live and after they are shot or hung. On the other hand the good 
they do lives after them in the form of respect, good laws, instruc- 
tion and worthy example; things which usually require a post mor- 
tem examination and survival to give them power over those whe 
live afterward. A fulness of life and love then, requires that there 
shall be free communion between congenial natures, mutual response 
and cordiality, that is, an appreciation and observance of others’ 
rights, wishes, aims, deserts, hopes, and handicaps. 

Ethics is a cold moral system of little else than mere intellectual 
attention to the social value of what is good and proper in human 
conduct. Jt lacks warmth, it lacks a pulse: a soul in full functional 
flourishing would go far to prevent our modern ethics from being 
such a barren field of activity, such an inert corporate body of mere 
data, contents and utilities. Love is what it needs; love is spiritual, 
it animates whatever human good one wishes to pursue, and it is 
always through some sort of love that any morality at all is ever 
obtained and realized in conduct. Thus, the love of truth, of learn- 
ing, of reputation, of honor, art, books, one’s friends or one’s coun- 
try, may sustain a proper conduct quite as often as the brotherhood 
of workers, the confederation of travailleurs intellectuels in France 
recently, the spiritual love of mystics, saints and martyrs, or the love 
which depends so often on the sex-relations of a properly mated 
marriage. Love and life are incomplete when estranged from art, 
from religious exaltation, or from each other; there must be mutual 
consummation as well as mutual communication, else it be a no-life, 
a loveless sterility, a living death. Only those who know what it 
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means to value love over life understand why it is better than valu- 
ing life over love, and they alone understand those subtle arts by 
which our spiritual life and love is sustained. It is only in refer- 
ence to others than these chosen few; it is only the fools and knaves 
of the world whom I have in mind when I ask, Who really under- 
stands the arts of life and love? Certainly not those who are selfish, 
vain, corrupt or spiritually dead. 
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GENERATION AND REGENERATION! 


AN ESSAY ON SEXUAL PROBLEMS 


BY WILLIAM LOFTUS HARE 


I. GENERATION IN BrIoLoGcy 


ICROSCOPIC observation of unicellular life has revealed the 

fact that in the lowest forms reproduction takes place by 
fission. Growth follows on nourishment until the maximum size 
for the species is reached and then the organism divides its nucleus 
into two, and soon afterwards its body. Given the normal condi- 
tions—water and nourishment—this appears to exhaust its func- 
tions: but in the case of a denial of these conditions there is some- 
times observed a reconjunction of two cells, from which rejuvena- 
tion but not reproduction may result. 

In multicellular life there is nourishment and growth, as in the 
life below it, but-a new phenomenon is observed. The group of 
cells constituting the body are mostly differentiated to separate 
functions: some for obtaining nourishment, some for its distribu- 
tion, some for locomotion and some for protection, as, for instance, 
the skin. The primitive function of fission is abandoned by those 
to whom new duties are assigned, but is preserved by those cells. 
which occupy a more interior position in the organism. These are 
guarded and served by the others which have undergone varied 
differentiation, while they themselves remain as they were. They 
divide as before, but within the multicellular body; and at 
length some are extruded from it. They have, however, gained a 
new power; instead of dividing in two as their ancestors did, they 
undergo segmentation or multiplication of nuclei without separa- 
tion. This process continues until the organism has reached the 
normal size and structure of its multicellular species. But in the 
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body we may observe a new feature; the original deposit of germ- 
cells are not only or chiefly extruded for external reproduction ; they 
themselves supply a continuous stream of fresh units from their 
group for interior differentation, wheresoever they are needed. 
These undifferentiated germ-cells are thus performing two func- 
tions simuitaneously, namely: internal reproduction for the build- 
ing up of the body and external reproduction for the continuation 
of the species. Here we may clearly distinguish two processes, 
which we shall call regeneration and generation. One point more 
is important here: The regenerative process—internal reproduction 
—is fundamental for the individual and therefore necessary and 
primary: the generative process is due to a superfluity of cells, and 
is therefore secondary. Probably both are closely dependent on 
nourishment: for if this be low there will be a deficiency of internal 
reproduction and no necessity for, or possibility of, external repro- 
duction. The law of life, then, at this level is to feed the germ cells, 
firstly for regeneration, secondly for generation. In case of defi- 
ciency, regeneration must take the first place and generation be sus- 
pended. Thus we may learn the origin of the suspension of repro- 
duction, and follow it to its later phases of human continence and 
asceticism generally. Inner reproduction can never be suspended 
except at the cost of death, the normal origin of which is thus also 
discerned. 


II. REGENERATION IN BIOLOGY 


Before passing to the animal and human species, in which sexual 
differentiation has reached its highest phase, and become the norm, 
we must glance at the intermediate form of reproduction, namely, 
that which preceded the bi-sexual and followed the non-sexual 
forms. It has received the mythological name “hermaphrodite,” 
because it possessed both male and female functions. There still 
remain a few organisms which exhibit this condition, in which the 
internal multiplication of germ-cells goes on as above described, but 
instead of their entire extrusion for external growth they are only 
temporarily extruded and passed by intrusion to another part of 


the body, where they are nurtured until able to begin a life of their 
own. 
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The law of growth seems to be that individuals, whether uni- 
cellular, multicellular or hermaphrodite, have the potentiality of 
developing to the stage reached by the parent creature at the time 
of their extrusion. Thus it is the individual that progresses; each 
time it gives birth to offspring it is or may be in itself in a higher 
state of organization than it was before; consequently its offspring 
will be able to reach the normal point of development attained by 
its parent. The length of the reproduction-period for each species 
and each individual will differ ; but ideally it extends from maturity 
to approaching decline. Premature or decadent reproduction will 
secure an inferior offspring according to its dominant conditions. 
Here, then, we perceive a law for sexual ethic derived from physical 
conditions: the period when generation is most favorable to the 
reproduction of the species and to regeneration is full maturity only. 

I pass by the history of the differentiation in sex which follows 
the hermaphrodite, because it is a fact which may be taken for 
granted. It is necessary to observe, however, a new condition that 
has made its appearance with the bi-sexual forms. Not only have 
the “two halves” of the hermaphrodite become physically separate, 
but each continues to produce germ-cells independently of the other. 
The male continues the ancient, fundamental process of internal 
reproduction by the multiplication of germ-cells (which for external 
reproduction by extrusion and intrusion are known as spermato- 
zoa) ; the female does likewise, reserving rather than extruding the 
ova for impregnation by the male germ-cells. In both cases regen- 
eration is primary and absolutely necessary for the individual. Every 
‘moment of growth from conception onwards exhibits the increas- 
ing process of regeneration. At maturity in the human species gen- 
eration may take place, but not necessarily for the good of the indi- 
vidual, only for the race. Here, as in the lower forms, if regeneration 
ceases or is imperfectly performed, disease or death will supervene. 

- Here, too, there is rivalry of interest between the individual and the 
future race. If there be not superfluity the use of the germ-cells for 
generative reproduction will deprive the process of regeneration (in- 
ternal reproduction) of some of its material. As a matter of fact, 
among civilized human beings sexual intercourse is practised vastly 
more than is necessary for the production of the next generation, 
and is carried on at the expense of internal reproduction, bringing 
disease, death and more in its train. 
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Another. and perhaps closer glance may be taken of the human 
body, using that of the male as an example, though mutatis mutan- 
dis, the female exhibits similar processes. 

The central reservoir of germ-cells is the most ancient and fun- 
damental location of biological life. From the first the embryo, daily 
and hourly, grows by the multiplication of cells nourished by the 
mother’s secretions ; here again feed the germ-cells is the law of life. 
As they multiply and differentiate, they assume new forms and 
functions, transitory or permanent as the case may be. The moment 
of physical birth makes little difference to the process: now through 
the lips instead of through the nexus the infant takes nourishment 
to feed the germ-cells ; these in their turn rapidly multiply and pass 
all over the body to places where they are needed, as they always 
are, to make good disused tissues. The circulatory system absorbs 
these cells from their primal seat and disperses them to every part 
of the body. In great groups they take on special duties and form 
and repair the different organs of the body. They undergo death 
a thousand times so that life may be preserved in the society of 
cells to which they belong, all these “corpses” going to the periphery, 
and especially to the bones, teeth, skin, and hair, hardening in such 
a way as to give strength and protection to the body. Their death 
is the price of the higher life of the body and all that is dependent 
upon it. If they did not take nourishment, reproduce, disperse, dif- 
ferentiate and eventually die, the body could not live. 

From the germ or sexual cells as already said come two kinds of 
life: (1) internal, or regenerative; (2) external, or generative. 
Regeneration, then, as we have called it, is the basis of the life of: 
the body, and it draws its life from the same source as does gener- 
ation. Hence it may be perceived how, in given circumstances, the 
two processes may be formally opposed to one another: and more 
than formally ; they may be actually at enmity. 


III. REGENERATION AND THE UNCONSCIOUS 


The process of regeneration is not and cannot be mechanistic in 
character, but like the primitive fission, is vitalistic. That is to say, 
it exhibits intelligence and will. To suppose that life separates, dif- 
ferentiates and segregates by a process that is purely mechanistic 
is inconceivable. True, these fundamental processes are so far re- 
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moved from our present consciousness as to seem to be uncontrolled 
by the human or animal will. But a moment’s reflection will show 
that just as the will of the fully developed human being directs his 
external movements and actions in accordance with the guidance of 
the intellect—this, indeed, being its function—so the earlier proc- 
esses Of the gradual organization of the body must, within the limits 
provided by environment be allowed to be directed by a kind of 
will guided by a kind of intelligence. This is now known to psycholo- 
gists as “the unconscious.” It is a part of our self, disconnected 
from our normal daily thinking, but intensely awake and alert in 
regard to its own functions—so much so that it never for a moment 
subsides into sleep as the consciousness does. 

The unconscious, then, is the vital force which superintends the 
complex processes of regeneration. Its first task is the segmenta- 
tion of the impregnated ovum and thereafter, until death, it con- 
tinues to preserve its appropriate organism by absorbing and de- 
spatching the fundamental germ cells to their respective stations. 
Though I here may seem to contradict many notable psychologists, 
I would say that the Unconscious is only concerned with the indi- 
vidual and not with the species: therefore, first with regeneration. 
Only in one sense can the Unconscious be said to concern itself with 
the future generation: to whatsoever state of organization its energy 
has brought the individual that the Unconscious seeks to conserve. 
But it cannot do the impossible; it cannot, even with the help of the 
conscious will, prolong life indefinitely. Therefore it reproduces 
itself by the impulse of sexual intercourse, in which it may be said 
the Unconscious and the conscious wills unite. The gratification, 
normally, of sexual intercourse may be taken as a sign of there 
being some purpose to be served beyond that of the individual, who 
eventually pays a price more heavy than he knows. This truth is 
expressed intuitively in the words of the Hebrew writer who puts 
a solemn warning into the divine lips: “I will greatly multiply thy 
sorrow and thy conception; in sorrow thou shalt bring forth chil- 
dren” (Gen. iii., 16). 
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IV. GENERATION AND DEATH 


It is undesirable to load this article with extracts from the 
writings of scientific specialists, but as the matter here dealt with 
is so important, and popular ignorance so widesptead, I am com- 
pelled to make some authoritative quotations. Ray Lankester says: 

“It results from the constitution of the protozoon body as a 
single cell, and its method of multiplication by fission, that death has 
no place as a natural recurrent phenomenon among these organ- 
isms.” 

Weismann writes: “Natural death occurs only among multicellu- 
lar organisms, the single-celled forms escape it. There is no end 
to their development which can be likened to death, nor is the rise 
of new individuals associated with the death of the old. In the 
division the two portions are equal; neither is the older nor the 
younger. Thus there arises an unending series of individuals, each 
as old as the species itself, each with the power of living on indefi- 
nitely, ever dividing, but never dying.” 

Patrick Geddes writes (in The Evolution of Sex, from which 
the above extracts are taken): “Death we may thus say is the price 
paid for a body, the penalty its attainment and possession sooner 
or later incurs. Now by a body is meant a complex colony of cells 
in which there is more or less division of labour” (p. 20). 

Again to quote Weismann’s striking words: “The body or Soma 
thus appears to a certain extent as a subsidiary appendage of the 
true bearers of life—the reproductive cells.” 

And Ray Lankester has the same idea: “Among multicellular 
animals certain cells are separated from the rest of the constituent 
units of the body. . . . The bodies of the higher animals which 
die, may from this point of view be regarded as something tem- 
porary and non-essential, destined merely to carry for a time, to 
nurse and to nourish, the more important and deathless fission- 
products.” 

But the most striking, and probably most surprising fact among 
the data before us is the close connection, in higher organisms, be- 
tween reproduction and death, a subject upon which many scientists 
write with clarity and certainty. The nemesis of reproduction is 
death. This is patent in many species, where the organism, some- 
times the male and sometimes the female, not infrequently dies in 
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continuing the life of the species. Survival of the individual after 
reproduction is a triumph of life that is not always attained—in 
some cases never. In hs essay on death Goette has well shown how 
closely and necessarily bound together are the facts of reproduction 
and death, which may both be described as katabolic crises. Pat- 
rick Geddes writes on this subject (p. 255 op. cit.): “The associa- 
tion of death and reproduction is indeed patent enough, but the con- 
nection is in popular language usually misstated. Organisms, one 
hears, have to die; they must therefore reproduce, else the species 
would come to an end. But such emphasis on posterior utilities is 
‘almost always only an afterthought of our invention. The true 
statement, as far as history furnishes an answer, is not that animals 
reproduce because they have to die, but that they die because they 
have to reproduce.” 

And Goette says briefly: “It is not death that makes reproduc- 
tion necessary but reproduction has death as its inevitable conse- 
quence.” 

After giving a large number of instances, Geddes concludes with 
these remarkable words: “In the higher animals, the fatality of the 
reproductive sacrifice has been greatly lessened, yet death may 
tragically persist, even in human life, as the direct nemesis of love. 
The temporarily exhausting effect of even moderate sexual indul- 
gence is well known, as well as the increased liability to all forms 
of disease while the physical energies are thus lowered.” 

This discussion may be summed up briefly and, I hope, conclu- 
sively, by saying that in human life the sexual act is essentially 
katabolic (or a movement towards death) in the male and in par- 
turition of the offspring it is katabolic for the female. 

A whole chapter could be written on the effect of undue indul- 
gence on the health of the body. Virility, old age, vitality and 
immunity from disease are the normal lot of nearly or quite conti- 
nent persons. A proof of this, if a rather unpleasant one, is derived 
from the fact that a very large number of diseases in men have been 
and are cured by the artificial injection of semen into debilitated 
persons. 

There may well be a resistance in the mind of the reader to 
accepting the conclusions offered in the present section of this essay. 
People will hastily point to the many old and apparently healthy per- 
sons who have been parents of large families ; they will quote statis- 
tics which show that the married live longer than the celibate, and 
so forth. Neither of these arguments have force in face of the fact 
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that death, scientifically conceived, is not an event which occurs at 
the end of life but a process which begins—as shown by the author- 
ities I have quoted—with life itself, and continues, moment by 
moiment, to run along side with life. Anabolic repair and katabolic 
waste are the parallel forces of life and death. The first ieads in 
the race during youth and early manhood; in middle life they run 
neck and neck, but in decline the death process gains the lead, and 
with the last breath, conquers. Everything which leads to this 
conquest, which hastens it by a day, a year or a decade, is part of 
the death process. And such, indeed, is sexual intercourse, espe- 
cially when practiced to excess. 

It is sufficient to say here to those who doubt the authority of 
my words above that they may do well to consult a most interest- 
ing and informative work entitled The Problem of Age, Growth and 
Death, by Charles S. Minot (1908, John Murray), in which the 
author expounds the physiology of decay and death. Not being a 
medical book, but a group of popular lectures, specific diseases and 
sexuality are but lightly discussed. The one fact upon which I rely 
is that natural death is a process, not an isolated event. But the 
book that I value above all others on the subject of sexuality is 
Regeneration, The Gate of Heaven by Dr. Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie 
(Boston; The Barta Press), whose title indicates a predominantly 
spiritual aim, although the physical and ethical aspects are fully 
discussed, supported by hosts of scientific and patristic authorities 
Strangely enough, however, the author does not emphasize the rela- 
tion of sex to death, which is the subject of this section of my essay. 


V. THe OrGAN OF THE MIND 


The extent of the static opposition between generation and re- 
generation may be realized when we consider the higher functions 
of the body, and particularly the physical organ of the mind. The 
nervous system—cerebro-spinal and sympathetic—are, like all other 
organs, built up of cells that have once been germ-cells, drawn from 
the deepest seat of life: in continuous streams they are distributed 
and differentiated to the ganglia of the systems, and, of course, in 
immense quantities, to the brain. Withdrawal of germ-cells from 
their upward, regenerative course for generative or merely indul- 
gent purposes, deprives the organs of their full replenishing stock 
of life, to their cost, slowly and ultimately. Tt is these physical facts 
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which constitute the basis of a personal sexual ethic, counselling 
moderation if not restraint—at any rate, explaining the origin of 
restraint, as said above. 

I do not hesitate to add to this section one illustration, out of 
several which might be adduced, to show how closely, in some philo- 
sophical systems, continence is believed to minister to mental and 
spiritual vigour. I allude to the Indian system of Yoga. The reader 
may refer to any of the standard translations of Patanjali’s Yoga 
Sutras (that by James H. Woods in the Harvard Oriental Series 
is the best known to me) in order to test the brief statement I 
now make. 

It is probably known to those who are familiar with Indian 
religious and social life that asceticism was and is still practiced 
by the Hindus. Originally called tapas, it had two aims, one to 
maintain and increase the powers of the body and the other to 
transcend the normal powers of the mind. Traditionally, one is 
known as katha-yoga, and is carried to extraordinary degrees of 
attainment, making bodily perfection an end in itself. The other, 
known as raja-yoga, is directed rather towards intellectual and mys- 
tical development. Yet the two systems have in common an essen- 
tial physical ethic, to which I now call attention. This is set forth 
in the classical sutras of Patanjali, and in many later works derived 
from this master psychologist of ancient India. 

Among the “hindrances” to the desired attainment “passion” is 
said to be the third: (II.7) Passion is that greed or thirst or desire 
for either pleasure or the means of attaining it, says the philoso- 
pher. Pleasure is to be rejected by the yogin because it is inter- 
mingled with pain (11.15). That disposes of the psychological 
attraction of sexuality, and in later sutras we are led to physical 
considerations. 

There are eight aids to yoga’s end; the first and second are 
called “Abstentions and Observances” and constitute the prelimi- 
nary ethic which the yogin must observe.. It is astonishing that 
the many babblers on the yoga systems either do not know or 
refrain from saying that the fourth abstension is “Abstinence from 
incontinence” (11.30), and that “Continence is the control of the 
hidden organ of generation.” 

But the consequences of the abstension from incontinence are 
remarkably rich according to this philosopher, who says ‘(II.38) : 
“As soon as he is grounded in abstinence he acquires energy—that 
is power. By the acquisition of which he accumulates qualities such 
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as minuteness . . . and when perfected he is endowed with the 
eight perfections, of which the first is called ‘Reasoning.’ He is 
able to transfer his thinking to his hearers.” 

Happy man! Rare attainment! A modern Indian scholar, M. 
N. Dvivedi has a very significant comment on this sutra, with which 
I will conclude. He says: “It is a well-known physiological law 
that the semen has great connection with the intellect, and we might 
add the spirituality of man. The abstaining from waste of this im- 
portant element of being, gives power, the real occult power such 
as is desired. No yoga is ever reported successful without the 
observance of this rule as an essential preliminary.” 

It only remains to be said that in the many commentaries on 
yoga the purpose and process are veiled in quasi-scientific mythol- 
ogy. The “power” is said to creep silently like a serpent from the 
lowest chakram to the highest: that is, from the testes to the brain. 


VI. PERSONAL SEXUAL ETHIC 


Ethic in general is derived from facts given in the experience 
of life, whether of individuals or societies or the race. Historically, 
it has often been formulated by some outstanding personality, and 
sometimes invested with a divine or semi-divine authority. Moses, 
The Buddha, Confucius, Socrates, Aristotle, Christ, and the great 
moralists and philosophers who in all countries followed them, all 
proposed, each in their separate day and country, some criterion 
by which human conduct might be tried. A general ethical sys- 
tem is dependent, then, upon metaphysics, psychology, physiology 
and sociology, which together supply the facts or supposed facts, 
which speak for themselves. A personal sexual ethic, therefore, 
for any age or civilization will be drawn from the data which most 
impress men in their own experience. This personal sexual ethic, 
like the social sexual ethic, varies from age to age, but it has some 
elements of stability in it, which are more or less permanent. 

In attempting to formulate a personal sexual ethic for these 
times, one would draw from all known facts and probabilities, espe- 
cially when these are confirmed by the experience of reliable ob- 
servers. [ am not assuming too much when I say that the facts 
adduced in my sections I to V suggest immediately to the mind of 
a candid and intelligent reader a number of logical and inevitable 
conclusions From the point of view of bodily, mental and spiritual 
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welfare, sexual continence would appear to be the irrefutable law 
deduced from the facts. But immediately another law springs up 
to challenge it—‘the law in our members” as the Christian apostle 
calls it. We are in the presence of an antinomy—law contradicting 
law. The older law is that of Nature, whence we have the sexual 
impulse ; the newer law is that of intuition, of science, of experience. 
of conviction, of ideal. Obedience to the older law tends to decay 
and premature death (speaking relatively) ; the path of the newer 
law is beset with difficulties so great that one hardly listens seri- 
ously to its voice. People cannot get themselves to believe this 
statement of the case. They begin at once to say: But, but, but? 
It is worthy of remark here that the formulation of the strictest 
ethic by yogin, bhikkhu and monk does not, as is so often believed, 
rest on mythologic fables or superstitions, but on an intuition of the 
physiological facts described in this essay. 

I know of no modern writer who has stated the case for the 
sexual ethic for the Christian more forcibly or clearly than Leo 
Tolstoy, the now discredited idealist of what once was Russia. I 
print it here as an illustration of the old philosopher’s views :? 

102. The instinct of the continuation of the race—the sexual 
instinct—is innate in man. In the animal condition he fulfils his 
destiny by satisfying this instinct, and in so fulfiling it finds welfare. 

103. But with the awakening of consciousness, it appears to 
man that the gratification of this instinct may increase the welfare 
of his separate being, and he enters into sexual intercourse, not with 
the object of continuing the race, but to increase his personal wel- 
fare. This constitutes the sexual sin. . 

107. In the first case, when man desires to keep chaste*® and to 
consecrate all his powers to the service of God, sexual sin will con- 
sist in any sexual intercourse whatever, even though it have for its 
object the birth and rearing of children. The purest marriage state 
will be such an innate sin for the man who has chosen the alterna- 
tive of chastity. 

113. The sexual sin, i. e., mistake, for the man who has chosen 
the service of chastity, consists in this: he might have chosen the 
highest vocation and used all his powers in the service of God, and, 
consequently, for the spread of love and towards the attainment of 

2 The reader should remember that Tolstoy's definition of sim has no theo- 


logical connotation; sin is defined by him as that which constitutes an obstacle 
to the manifestation of love, which in its turn, is defined as universal good-will. 


3 The words chaste and chastity are used by the author in their Russian 
signification which includes complete abstinence from sexua lintercourse. 
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the highest welfare, instead of which he descends to a lower plane 
of life and deprives himself of this welfare. 

114. The sexual sin or mistake for the man who has chosen to 
continue the race, will consist in the fact that by depriving himself 
of having children, or, at all events, of family relationships, he de- 
prives himself of the highest welfare of sexual life. 

115. In addition to this—as with the gratification of all needs— 
those who try to increase the pleasure of sexual intercourse diminish 
the natural pleasure in proportion as they addict themselves to lust. 

It will be observed that Tolstoy’s doctrine is an ethical relativity ; 
the effective absolute is not fixed for man by God or some authori- 
tative teacher, but is chosen by the individual himself. All that is 
necessary is that he should conform to the law he has accepted. 

Such an ethic offers a series of descending prohibitions. To the 
man who has a conviction in favor of entire continence, and who 
intelligently controls himself for higher physical and psychic ends, 
any form of sexual indulgence is disallowed; to the man who has 
entered into the bond of marriage, sexuality outside it is forbidden. 
Further, premiscuous or irregular intercourse of the unmarried would 
nevertheless exclude such a degrading relation as prostitution, while 
any person engaging in the natural act should shun unnatural vices. 
Finally, to any class of person indulging at all, over-indulgence 
would be regarded as an evil, while for the immature and the youth- 
ful, indulgence should be postponed. Such is the system of sexual! 
ethic. 

I can hardly think that any one can be found incapable of under- 
standing the nature of this general sexual ethic and there must be 
very few who would, on serious reflection, deny its force. There 
is a tendency, however, to meet such an ethic by sophistry of various 
kinds. People suppose that because continence is difficult, and un- 
doubtedly rare, its advocacy is invalid. Logically they should say 
the same of fidelity in marriage—which is in some cases difficult— 
or restricted indulgence within it, or adherence to the natural prac- 
tice. If they deny one ideal they may deny all and permit us to fall 
into the lowest vices and inordinate lust. Why not? The only 
reasonable and logical method is to follow the star above us, the star 
of the ideal that leads us out of one declension after another and 
enables us to conquer by the power of one law the power of its 
antinomy. Thus by the intelligent and volitional practice of this 
ethic a man may conceivably be raised from the unnatural vices of 
youth to natural indulgence even if promiscuous: from this he may 
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be drawn to the discipline of married fidelity, and, for the sake 
of himself and his partner, to such restraint as they are able to 
endure. The same ethic may lead him on to the higher victories 
of continence, or indeed catch him before he has sunk to the several 
lower phases of indulgence. 


VII. Eros anp AGAPE 


The New Testament has much teaching in reference to “love,” 
and adopts two conceptions, which must be separately examined. 
The first is that of eros, the passive love of life, of the world, of man 
and woman, of the manifold sensations and emotions that yield us 
pleasure. This eros is not a matter of our wilful choice: we are 
attracted here and repelled there; we gravitate to life itself, by 
forces that seem to be greater than ourselves, and to which we, for 
the most part, respond by appropriate action. Our likes and dis- 
likes, our loves and hates, our affection and disaffection form one 
system in eros. For what does eros ask? For welfare: for the wel- 
fare of that separate personality in which the claims are felt most 
keenly—namely, for “myself.” And that welfare is pursued with 
egoistic motive through every life, every generation, every nation, 
growing in intensity and remorselessness, until it reaches, as lately, 
a state of world-war. It passes through innumerable phases, adopts, 
by the aid of the intellect, all kinds of mechanical and economic 
devices, and is at the present moment incarnate in the system of 
modern civilization. 

What, then, we may legitimately ask, was the Christian teaching 
about this eros, this love of life? Was it to be despised, neglected, 
resisted, or stamped out? Or, was it to be given free rein to attain 
its ends? All the teaching-as to eros may be summed up in the sim- 
ple words: “Your Heavenly Father knoweth what things ye have 
need of,” and “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, and all these things shall be added unto you.” Eros is not to 
be destroyed, but transcended; a higher aim is proposed by Christ 
which, if attempted with success, will lead to a “more abundant life” 
in which a purified eros has its share. 

It is here we meet with the essential Christian Love, called in the 
New Testament, agape. We are able to understand at once its dis- 
tinctive quality as compared with eros. Agape, unlike eros, is an act 
of personal will. It is “loving-kindness” that overrides attraction 
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and repulsion, and so can be extended to friend and enemy alike. 
Christian love emphatically is not, therefore, the weak and sentimen- 
tal emotion it is so often supposed to be, but is, in its very nature, 
an effort of the will that rises above all emotion. It is not merely 
will, but zl qualified by goodness, and the Christian, in exercising 
such love, accomplishes and facilitates for others the aims of their 
eros; like the Heavenly Father, he also “knows what things men 
have need of.” By means of the faculties of imagination and com- 
passion, he is prompted to meet their needs, for as he would that 
men should do for him, so he strives to do for them: for he knows 
that eros in them, as in him, asks for life. The Christian’s concep- 
tion of life therefore. does not deny the claims of eros, but empha- 
sizes the duty of agape. Christian ethic is thus a new life-direction, 
a turning round from the way of the world, from the seeking of 
private welfare to positive goodwill and universal welfare. 

The early Christians were taught, like other people, a “golden 
rule.” but even though this were intelligible enough, they were 
taught also something still more lofty and metaphysical: men are to 
imitate God: as He is perfect in loving kindness, so also must His 
servants be: “because God is love” ; hoti ho theos agape estin (Matt. 
V., 48 ¢ John Ep Inv. 3) 


VIII. Soctat SexuaL Eruic 


Tust as Society is the extension and co-ordination of the activities 
of individuals, so a social sexual ethic rises out of a personal one. 
In other words, society requires additions to and qualifications of 
the personal ethic, and the chief instance of these is the institution 
of marriage. A great deal has been written upon the history of 
marriage by learned scientists. and the data collected are immense. 
Nothing but the bare conclusions need be cited here in order to 
enable us to refer to modern expedients that are being offered. 

Anciently. and arising out of the facts of human reproduction. 
the mother was naturally the more important of the two partners. 
She was, as she still is, the chief agent of Nature’s process. Within 
her and around her are the centers of family growth. Consequently 
matriarchy, or the rule of the mother, was once widely recognized, 
and polyandry. the practice of associating several males with the cen- 
tral female. was admitted. There are vestiges of this system still 
in vogue among the primitive tribes of Asia. Out of it. and partly 
as a consequence of tribal association. the status of the husband was 
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evolved. One of the several men associated with the mother—the 
strongest and most attractive defender—was raised to a position 
of preference. Indeed the word “husband” contains the history of 
the institution down to early Scandinavian times. He was husbuondi, 
the housedweller, bound, as others were not, to the house. Event- 
ually, the husband became the master of the house, and one of this 
class the chief or king of the tribe; and just as under the matriarchy 
the practice of polyandry appeared, so under male rule the practice 
of polygamy developed. 

Psychologically, therefore, if not socially, man is naturally polyg- 
amous and woman naturally polyandrynous. As a male, the man 
radiates his desire in many directions always lighting for the time 
being on the most attractive of the opposite sex. And similarly 
with the female. But human society, both primitive and modern. 
could not exist unless some check were placed upon the promiscuous. 
natural, psychological impulses, which are, in all species and king- 
doms below the human, exhuberant and prolific. The check invented 
by Society inevitably was marriage, and eventually monogamous 
marriage. Its only alternative is promiscuity and the utter disrup- 
tion, at least, of the present form of Society. We can, of course, 
see the contest going on before our eyes. Prostitution, irregular and 
non-legal unions, adulteries and divorces are the day-to-day evidence 
that monogamous marriage has not established itself in power over 
the older and more primitive relationships. Will it ever do so? 

Meanwhile, notice must be given to an expedient that has long 
been secretly present with us, but has lately shown its face without 
shame. It is called “Birth Control,” and consists in the use of chem- 
ical and mechanical means for preventing conception. Conception, 
of course, apart from its burden upon the woman, places a restraint 
for a considerable time upon the man, especially upon the man of 
good feeling. Birth control or contraception removes all prudential 
_ motives for self-restraint. and makes it possible for sexual indulgence 
in marriage to be limited only by the diminution of desire or the 
advance of age. Apart from this, however, it inevitably has an in- 
fluence outside the marriage relation. It opens the door for irregu- 
lar, promiscuous and unfruitful unions, which from the point of view 
of modern industry, sociology and politics, are full of dangers. I 
cannot go into these here. It is sufficient to say that by contracep- 
tion. inordinate sexual indulgence both in and out of marriage is 
facilitated and, if I am right in my foregoing phvsiological argu- 
ments. evil must come to both individuals and the race. 
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IX. CoNcLUSION 


Like the seed cast by the sower, this essay will fall into the hands 
of some who will despise it, of those who from incapacity or sheer 
idleness will not even understand it. In some of those who for 
the first time hear of its ideas, it will rouse opposition and even 
anger ; but to a few it will appeal as truthful and useful. Yet even 
chey will find doubts and questions rising in their minds. The sim- 
plest of them will say to me: “According to your arguments sexual 
intercourse ought not to take place; the world would then become 
unpeopled—which is absurd! Therefore you must be wrong.” My 
reply is that I have no such dangerous nostrum to offer. “Birth 
control” is the most potent form of birth prevention and will depop- 
ulate the world faster than the attempted practice of continence. 
My purpose is a simple one: by offering certain philosophic and 
scientific truths as a challenge to ignorance and indulgence, I desire 
to help to purify the sexual life of our time. 


OPENING THE MISSISSIPPI —A CIVIL WAR DRAMA 


BY CHARLES KASSEL 


HE life of Edwin Miller Wheelock, as it approaches the criti- 

cal period of military operations by the Northern armies in the 
Department of the Gulf, becomes intertwined with: events in Louisi- 
ana of which a full and connected narrative is wanting in the author- 
itative histories. The setting for the earlier stages of his career lay 
ready to hand in richly freighted volumes but with his appointment 
as one of the superintendents of negro labor at New Orleans on 
February 20, 1863, we enter a theater of action, carrying an allur- 
ing story of its own and of which the details must be gathered into 
order and sequence before the ensuing chapters of this biography 
can be read in their true light. 

In the issues of the present magazine for February and July, 
1922, March, August, and December, 1923, March and July, 1924, 
and April, 1925, we reviewed in detail to this point the remarkable 
career of the author of Proteus—of which career as a whole a bird’s- 
eye. view had been afforded by a brief life-sketch in the Septem- 
ber issue, 1920—and in the September number, 1925, we dealt with 
the first month’s labors of George H. Hepworth and the subject of 
our biography as joint superintendents of negro labor in the Depart- 
ment of the Gulf under General Banks. 

The report of Hepworth, under date of March 24, 1863, with 
its pictures of plantation life in war-time along the Mississippi, was 
a recital of surpassing interest, but this document is merely the 
briefest hint of an elaborate series of adventures which in the course 
of their official and unofficial travels these two clergymen encoun- 
tered. It was a picturesque region, somewhat apart from the arena 
of war, over which they fared, but with peculiar dangers and a 
peculiar attraction of its own, and the record of their wanderings 
is no unimportant memorial of one of the world’s epic contests. 
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No spectacle, perhaps, in all that colorful struggle, was stranger 
than this of two Northern ministers, in the very heart of the old 
South, leading armed troops from plantation to plantation and 
judging between the slaves and their masters. An abolitionist of a 
few years before who could have conceived so wildly improbable 
a dream would have been laughed to scorn. Not even the pages 
of fairy lore and fiction held anything more extraordinary. Well 
worth while indeed is it to piece together from the historic material 
of the period a connected tale of the military operations surrounding 
these heroes as a kaleidoscopic background for the absorbing story 
of their adventures to follow. 

To split asunder the Southern confederacy by a conquest of the 
Father of Waters was the aim of the Federal government in the fall 
of 1862. With the Mississippi, in the striking phrase of Lincoln, 
“rolling once more unvexed to the sea,’ Southern arms would be 
at a fatal disadvantage and the re-establishment of the Union might 
early be looked for. 

The great river in its lower reaches pursues a serpentine course, 
and in their huge windings the turbid waters roll under great bluffs 
past the highlands of Tennessee and Mississippi, and likewise, here 
and there, in Louisiana. Crowning these cliffs, along the coils of the 
mighty stream, were Memphis, Port Hudson and Vicksburg, and 
lying at an advantageous point on the river also was Baton Rouge. 

It is plain that the control of the Mississippi would cut off from 
the Confederacy the opulent states of the Southwest, which were 
feeding Southern armies and replenishing their ranks. New 
Orleans had been captured in the spring of 1862 and in June of 
that year Memphis had fallen, but Vicksburg still remained in the 
possession of the South, and Port Hudson as well, and between 
them the broad floods of the Mississippi moved for two hundred 
and fifty miles. In this situation Vicksburg was the key to the con- 
trol of the great waterway from the tier of loyal states in the North 
to its outlet in the Gulf, and with Vicksburg gone Port Hudson 
must fall and the grandiose object of the Federal government would 
be accomplished. 

When Banks, who had been sent with fifteen or twenty thousand 
men to succeed Butler in command of the Department of the Gulf, 
arrived at New Orleans in the middle of December, 1862, he car- 
ried orders from Halleck, the General-in-Chief, to advance up the 
Mississippi and in co-operation with Grant to gain a foothold and 
a line of communication by land from New Orleans to Vicksburg, 
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and when this should have been attained he was to occupy the Red 
River country for the protection of Arkanasas and Louisiana and 
as a basis for future operations against Texas, toward which, be- 
cause of the situation of Mexico and foreign intermeddling there, 
the eyes of Lincoln turned anxiously. 

These plans could not be fulfilled to the letter and Banks was 
subjected to criticism in the report of Halleck. These criticisms, 
however, were in reality undeserved. There were no motor cars 
in those days, the electric telegraph was not available to the Union 
forces, the telephone was unknown, wireless and aeroplane were 
not, and, accordingly, before a letter from one general to another 
could reach its destination weeks might elapse and then the move- 
ment proposed might have become needless or impossible. It was 
such difficulties as these that brought on the confusion and mis- 
understanding between Grant, Halleck and Banks, and in the monu- 
mental life of Lincoln by Nicolay and Hay, the last named general 
is acquitted of all blame. 

After the fall of New Orleans in the spring of 1862, Farragut 
resolved to join a fleet of Federal vessels above Vicksburg. Accord- 
ingly he despatched several of his ships up the Mississippi and these 
in the course of their voyage captured Baton Rouge, which was 
unfortified but was supplied with fuel and afforded excellent coal- 
ing facilities. Thus Baton Rouge came under Federal control. Later 
Farragut succeeded in passing the fortified heights of Vicksburg 
and in joining the Federal fleet above. 

Vicksburg itself, however, smiled at the vain effort of the Fed- 
eral vessels to reduce the fortifications, and, emboldened by the 
apparent safety of the city, Van Dorn concluded to essay the re- 
capture of Baton Rouge, and to this end entrusted an expedition 
into the hands of General John C. Breckenridge, former Vice- 
President of the United States and quondam candidate for the 
Presidency. 

It was quite important for the Confederate interests to re-capture 
Baton Rouge. The North end of Red River was infested by Fed- 
eral gunboats plying up from that place, thus blockading the river 
against use by the Confederacy, and as a strategic base for opera- 
tions against New Orleans with the possible capture of that city 
from Union control it was by no means to be despised. The bat- 
tle of Baton Rouge, however, on August 5, 1862, ended in a defeat 
for Breckenridge, and, leaving the city in the hands of its captors, 
he retreated to Port Hudson, twenty-five or thirty miles farther up 
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the river. This point was of high importance as guarding with 
Vicksburg the intervening stretches of the Mississippi and thus 
protecting the supplies for the Confederate armies coming from 
Arkansas by way of Red River. Accordingly, the heavy fortifica- 
tion of Port Hudson was begun and the beginning of the new year 
was to see that stronghold ready for defense agaist the attack 
which could easily be foreseen. 

In the meanwhile, soon after the successful battle with Breck- 
enridge, the Federal troops had been ordered to abandon Baton 
Rouge and to withdraw to New Orleans, leaving the former place 
unprotected, and Banks, upon his arrival, learning the situation, 
sent ten thousand of his troops under General Grover to retake 
possession of Baton Rouge, for the attack upon Port Hudson had 
already been planned and Baton Rouge was the logical point for 
concentrating troops in preparation for the assault. 

In January after his arrival, pending preparations for the attack 
upon Port Hudson, General Banks set on foot an expedition to 
march up the Bayou Teche—of immortal memory in American lit- 
erature as the scene of Evangeline’s wanderings—and this expedi- 
tion, joining another which was to leave the Mississippi at Plaque- 
mine, had orders to take the Confederate position at Butte-a-la-Rose. 

At this time the Confederacy had a post called Fort Bisland at 
Berwick, situated at the western terminus of the railroad connect- 
ing New Orleans and Brashear City. now Morgan City, about 
eighty miles away. From that fort, situated very close to Brashear, 
they controlled the country northward to Alexandria, where another 
confederate fort held command of Red River. It was to scatter 
the confederate forces along this line that the present movement of 
Banks was intended. 

Barshear was situated in the midst of a region composed of fer- 
tile plantations but at that time the whole country was half sub- 
merged by the waters of the Mississippi and its tributaries. It was 
through this region the single railroad ran connecting New Orleans 
and Brashear City and here the waters of the Teche met those of 
the Atchafalaya and for the protection of these waters the strong 
fort we have mentioned had been erected by the Confederates. The 
first task of General Banks. therefore, was to expel the Confeder- 
ates from Brashear City and its vicinity and the expedition for that 
purpose was led by General Godfrey Weitsel accompanied by a 
squadron of gunboats under Commodore McKean Buchanan, 
brother of the commander of the Merrimac. 
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Reaching Brashear City on January 11, 1863, Weitzel placed 
his infantry in the gunboats and despatched his cavalry and artil- 
lery by land, and on January 15, 1863, the attack on the Confederate 
works was made. The resistance was spirited and stubborn, but the 
attack was successful and the Confederates were driven out. 


Only thirty-four men on the Federal side were killed or wounded 
in this engagement but it represented the only signal and noteworthy 
success of the winter expedition up the Bayou. The Plaquemine, 
as it developed, was impassible and the expedition was finally aban- 
doned. This step was induced in part by the fact that Farragut 
had formed a bold plan for running past the Port Hudson batteries 
in order to patrol the river between that place and Vicksburg and 
thus intercept supplies for the Confederates from points on the 
river. Aside from all other considerations it seemed best to heed 
the request of Farragut. The difficult expedition to Butte-a-la- 
Rose was therefore given up and the day awaited by Banks when 
Farragut should attempt the dare-devil feat of passing the guns of 
Port Hudson, at which time the forces of Banks could be used on 
land, for a demonstration against the fortifications. 


In March, 1863, Farragut was ready. Looking back now upon 
the venture it seems a task worthy the genius and daring of such a 
commander. The east bank of the Mississippi rises at this point in 
a sheer precipice eighty feet high forming a natural citadel, and 
within the heavy parapet, twenty feet in thickness, along the bluff, 
the Confederates had mounted twenty siege guns, with which, as 
was fondly thought, the command of the river would be assured. 


Every advantage lay with the Confederates. A blow from Far- 
ragut’s guns could do little more than throw up the earth about the 
fortifications, while a telling shot from the works might mean the 
disabling of a vessel. Farragut’s plan, moreover, was unwittingly 
disclosed at the outset to the quick eyes of the Confederates by a 
‘river steamer which, giving warning of its presence with lights and 
whistle, brought to the Federal commander word of Bank’s ap- 
proach. When, therefore, on the night of March 14th, in spite of 
all these obstacles, Farragut determined to run the gauntlet of the 
Port Hudson batteries he essayed a task infinitely perilous and most 
unpromising. If the effort succeeded much would be accomplished, 
for his boats could in that event patrol the Mississippi between 
Port Hudson and Vicksburg and stop in large degree the Confeder- 
ate access to supplies; but if he failed, his fleet and the lives of him- 
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self and his men would pay the forfeit, and failure by every prob- 
ability seemed foredoomed. 

It was well for Farragut that Banks was at hand to aid by a 
demonstration in this rare enterprise. The artillery of that com- 
mander and the number of his troops were insufficient to justify an 
assault upon so strong a work as Port Hudson but by way of draw- 
ing the attention of the Confederates while the fleet made ready for 
its dramatic dash, it would answer. So it was that with seventeen 
thousand men Banks brought up in the rear of the fortifications, 
and with the word at hand of the presence of Banks and his army 
Farragut at once began the movement of his vessels. Banks, in 
fact, was still building bridges when, near midnight, the booming 
of the guns was heard. 

In the Hartford, of celebrated memory, with the Abatross lashed 
to her side, Farragut undertook to press by the great guns on the 
bluff. The success of the effort was staked upon one chance in a 
hundred. With the presence of the Federals discovered, the Con- 
federates had lighted up the river from the banks with huge masses 
of blazing pine-knots, and in the illumination they could train their 
guns on the vessels now clearly outlined against the darkness be- 
yond. There seemed the slenderest chance for the brave comman- 
der with his men and ships. Fortune, however, favored Farragut, 
and the two vessels reached safety beyond the range of the Con- 
federate guns, although they barely escaped running aground in 
the darkness under the very batteries of the enemy. The remain- 
der of the fleet failed to follow. Five of his vessels were disabled, 
and the Mississippi, a valuable steam corvette mounting nineteen 
guns, was burned to the water’s edge by order of her commander 
when she ran aground. The aim of Farragut failed thus of com- 
plete accomplishment, but the presence of the two gunboats on the 
river between Port Hudson and Vicksburg was of immense value 
to the Federal government and in large measure, therefore, his 
hopes were tealized. 

Lacking the forces to make an assult upon the works at Port 
Hudson, Banks brought his men back to Baton Rouge and himself 
returned to New Orleans. Though criticized in the report of his 
General-in-chief for failure to invest Port Hudson at that time he 
is exonerated by Nicolay and Hay in their life of Lincoln, who 
declare General Halleck to have been manifestly in error in his 
censure, since the Confederate forces at Port Hudson were then 
at their maximum, the official returns for that month showing a total 
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of twenty thousand men with sixteen thousand ready for duty. The 
capture of Port Hudson was, however, a fixed feature of the mili- 
tary program for the Department of the Gulf, and in due season, 
when the hour should seem ripe, General Banks was to return to the 
task of taking these powerful works by assault or siege. In the 
meanwhile he returned to the enterprise he had begun and aban- 
doned in the winter. 

It will be recalled that from Port Bisland, on the Teche, north- 
ward to Alexandria, the country was under Confederate control, 
and that the expedition in January, designed to clear this region, had 
proved abortive. The project then suspended was now resumed. 
Moving his troops from Baton Rouge, and concentrating at Brashear 
City some seventeen thousand men, Banks on April 11th began again 
the march up the Bayou, taking Port Bisland in the initial skirmish. 
The loss of this fort forced the Confederates northward to Opeleu- 
sas, and Banks followed in pursuit, taking that place on April 20th, 
at which time, also, Butte-a-la-Rose was captured by the gunboats. 
The Confederates under General Richard Taylor, son of former 
President Zachary Taylor, made stubborn resistance but they were 
greatly outnumbered and Banks accordingly moved steadily north- 
ward, arriving at Alexandria on May 9th. At that place the troops 
were joined by Farragut’s vessels, re-enforced by Porter, and a 
goodly portion of eastern Louisiana thus came into the possession 
of the Federal government. 

“This enterprise,” say Nicolay and Hay, “however successful 
and judicious it now seems to be, did not meet the approval of the 
General-in-chief, whose mind was fixed on the purpose of a junction 
between Grant and Banks to act successively against Port Hudson 
and Vicksburg.” On the 12th day of May, Banks received at Alex- 
andria a despatch from Grant urging him to join the latter with his 
army or send him all the force he could spare to co-operate in the 
struggle for Vicksburg. It was obviously impossible to do either, 
however, since both land and water communications were lacking 
and he accordingly explained his situation to Grant and announced 
his intention of investing Port Hudson, which, as Nicolay and Hay 
remark, “was unquestionably the wisest thing he could do.” 

The Confederate batteries above and below Port Hudson were 
splendidly situated along the river bluff, extending in an unbroken 
line for three and one-half miles. The strong parapet that had been 
thrown up for defense swept about the works in a semi-circle for 
the entire distance and rested at either end upon the cliffs. At fit- 
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ting salients four powerful forts were located and the line through- 
out was protected by artillery. 

Attack by river from the Federal gunboats the defenders of 
Port Hudson deemed out of question. The height of the works 
above the surface of the water was an ample assurance against dan- 
ger from that source. The approach of any army by land, on the 
other hand, would be greatly impeded by the heavy-forests of mag- 
nolias, dense undergrowth and ravines choked with fallen timber. 

Supplementing these obstacles and serving to throw about the 
defenders an added protection was the climate. The skies blazed 
with a semi-tropical sun, pouring down a scalding heat that dried 
up the brooks and sucked from the pestilential swamps miasmas 
fatal to constitutions unused to such an environment, while the 
defenders within the fortifications, away from the low-lying ground 
and inured to the heat by long residence in the region, could look 
on as the besiegers sickened and grew gaunt from disease. 

Whoso cares to realize for himself the problem confronting the 
Federal armies at Port Hudson will do well to consult those rare 
volumes, published by the Review of Reviews Company in 1911, 
called Photographic History of the Civil War. In the sections deal- 
ing with the sieges of Vicksburg and Port Hudson will be found a 
series of remarkable photographs taken at the time and which serve 
to re-create for the beholder as nothing else could do that theater 
of heroic action. In one picture we see, with every detail plain as 
though we had been transported into that period of history, the Con- 
federate fortifications commanding the majestic sweep of the river, 
just as they stood on that memorable night when Farragut breasted 
their terrors. In another we behold the artillery of the Federal 
armies ready for the assault while still another gives a magnificent 
view of the Confederate works from within, betraying the gigantic 
task that confronted the besiegers. A fourth picture, snapped like 
the others by photographers of the time, presents a particularly fas- 
cinating picture of that “last stronghold of the Mississippi” with 
an impressive view of the great river banks. The photographs 
taken from within the fortifications show plainly the ground which 
the investing armies were compelled to traverse in the two grand 
assanlts which so signally failed. 

The Confederate fortifications at Port Hudson were the subject 
of Federal attack and siege from May 24th to July 9th, 1863. On 
the 19th day of May, Banks began the movement of his troops. 
crossing the Atchafalaya, whence, marching down the bank of the 
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Mississippi to a point opposite Bayou Sara, they were ferried across 
the river, and at once moved toward Port Hudson, which they 
reached May 24th, joining there Augur’s division from Baton Rouge. 
On the morning of May 25th with an army of thirty thousand men, 
Banks surrounded the fortifications from the eastward, and at ten 
o'clock in the morning, after his artillery had pounded the works 
for more than four hours, while from the river they were being 
bombarded by the gunboats of Farragut, the army advanced to the 
assault. Through the dense growths they made their way, over un- 
derbrush and across timber-clogged ravines, with the heat steaming 
from the ground about them, until at last they reached the ditch in 
front of the Confederate works. Here, however, a withering fire 
from the forts hurled them back and when night fell the attempt 
was abandoned and Banks retreated, leaving two thousand dead. 
Again at daylight on June 14th Banks repeated the attack and again 
his armies were repulsed with sickening loss. 


It was now apparent to Banks, as it became apparent after the 
same experiences to Grant at Vicksburg, that the brave spirit of 
the Confederates was not to be broken nor their works taken bv 
assault and that nothing less than a protracted siege would avail tc 
accomplish the result. To such a siege therefore he now addressed 
himself, 


In the second assault the Federal line had been carried forward 
fifty to two hundred yards, and in front of the citadel an advanced 
position was taken from which subsequently a mine was run to 
within a very short distance of the fort. The men worked like moles 
in the effcrt to undermine the works, using cottonbales roped to- 
gether as a protection against sharpshooters. The heat was terrific 
and during the long weeks the miasmatic vapors brought illness and 
death until regiments here and there were reduced to a hundred and 
fifty men. 


Banks meanwhile was sorely troubled in mind. His chief at 
Washington, General Halleck, was berating him in repeated de- 
spatches for his failure to go to the assistance of Grant, imprac- 
ticable as that was, and from New Orleans, in the other direction, 
came desperate calls for help to relieve the menace of the Confeder-~ 
ates there. Banks realized, however, that the task at Port Hudson 
was of suprme importance, and. disregarding the importunities from 
both directions. he pursued, as Nicolay and Hay remark, “the judi- 
cious course of standing by the work at hand.” 
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On July 7th the sappers of Banks’ army had carried their opera- 
tions within seventeen feet of the ditch surrounding the Confed- 
erate fortifications. The supreme moment of the siege had come, 
and a storming party of one thousand volunteers had been organ- 
ized to assault the works as soon as the heavily charged mines should 
be sprung. Everything was in readiness, but just at that hour word 
reached Banks of an event of the first importance that had taken 
place on the nation’s natal day. At once the whole army was in an 
uproar. The troops shouted for joy and celebrated the news with 
thunders of artillery. The message ran from picket to picket until 
in the ears of the Confederate outposts the word was dinned that 
Vicksburg had fallen. 

The fate of Port Hudson was now sealed. With the greater for- 
tress fallen the lesser could not stand. Accordingly, on July 9th 
Port Hudson was surrendered. The Mississippi was now open to 
the Gulf and the great triumph of the Union took on a dramatic 
touch when on July 16th there landed at New Orleans the steamboat 
Imperial, laden with a cargo from St. Louis, the first vessel in two 
years to make the voyage unchallenged. 
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BY HENRI VANDERBYLL 


OMMANDMENTS beginning with the three little words, 
Cc “Thou shalt not,’ were uttered and written for the first time 
thousands of years ago. And commandments beginning with the 
two little words, “Thou shalt,” were first given to the world nine- 
teen centuries ago. The echoes of both, of the sort that forbid, 
and of the sort that prescribe, a certain conduct, reverberate through 
the centuries gone by. Although they reach the ears of the pres- 
ent humanity, however, we fear that they do not, in many instances, 
penetrate into the minds and the hearts of the recipients. We hear 
the past admonish us not to steal. But we steal almost every day 
of our life, if not openly then secretly, if not gold then the love, 
or the friendship, or the health, or the happiness of our fellow crea- 
ture. Though we plainly hear the warning not to kill, we refrain 
from killing until special occasions arise when it may be done on a 
wholesale scale, under the excuse of being patriotic, or of protect- 
ing the fatherland from covetous neighbors, or of avenging honor. 
Nor is there a single one among the “Thou shalts” that we cannot 
glibly quote. But, in practice, we invariably fail to love our neigh- 
bor as ourself, preferring to have intercourse with our fellows in 
a manner similar to that of a pack of wolves that hungrily jumps 
at prey of which there is not enough to go around. 

The question arises, Why this ability to quote, and this inability 
to live the quotation? Our answer is, that commandments embody 
moral ideals. They refer to a possible future, not to the present. 
When it is necessary to tell man that he should not steal, it is clear 
that stealing is a habit with him. When he is exhorted to love his 
neighbor as himself, it stands to reason that he does not love his 
wneighbor at present. But it would be an easy matter to lift humanity 
to a high moral level, if it were possible to make it follow a certain 
prescribed conduct. Its behavior during the last twenty centuries 
or so, however, clearly shows that to merely tell human beings to 
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refrain from doing certain things, or to assume an attitude of unsel- 
fishness towards their neighbors, is not sufficient. We have but to 
glance at the present to realize that the ethics of Christianity as yet 
merely exist in the printed line, although man is, indeed, inclined 
to ever carry the printed line upon his lips. If the Man of Sorrows 
were able to revisit this planet, and view the amiable intercourse 
which the nations of the earth enjoy at present, should not cruci- 
fixion at the hands of the Jews seem less unbearable than the one 
which he would suffer at the sight of that spectacle? Think of a 
nation strangling to death its mortally wounded enemy, of other 
nations plotting in the dark for the purpose of obtaining a coveted 
prey, of all humanity distrusting, fearing, hating, challenging, and 
laying the foundations for another human carnage! Think of these 
things, and then think of “Love thy enemy,” or of “Love thy neigh- 
bor as thy self”! 

One’s first impulse is to pronounce men a lot of hypocrites that 
pray and moralize on Sundays, and that prey and hate and lie and 
kill during the balance of the week. One’s second impulse is tc 
lose patience with the well-meaning but misguided souls that per- 
sist in preaching against facts. On deeper reflection, however, one 
concludes to let the preacher preach, and to let man behave as he 
does. The fact of the matter is, that the man has not yet been 
born who can be coaxed, urged, or threatened into a moral behavior 
which runs counter to his inner nature. For the purpose of living 
the ideal moral life it is not sufficient to know ethics, it is necessary 
to be ethics. The sort of knowledge pertaining to the truth of life 
that does not reflect the inner being, but merely echoes the state- 
ments of others, is not only valueless in a moral sense, but it is 
repulsive. A more disturbing person than the one who “airs” his 
store of that sort of knowledge. does not exist. His words, though 
they may be true in an impersonal sense, sound false for no other 
reason than the one that he utters them. And it is therefore that 
many things that are being preached and taught in the temples of 
worship, today, sound untrue, not because they are untrue, but be- 
cause they contradict the facts pertaining to man’s moral and ethical 
behavior. Even among the churches, themselves, there is jealousy 
and rivalry, and the narrowmindedness of the self-centered soul is 
being exhibited to an astonishing degree. 

Man’s loftiest code of ethics is powerless to improve the moral 
being of the individual. Neither supplications nor threats can make 
him live the teachings in question. He may accept them, willingly 
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or unwillingly, hesitatingly or unconditionally, but something else 
is needed besides accepting them before their truth can be expressed 
in his daily actions. That something else no human being can sup- 
ply. It is a grave error to imagine ourselves capable of changing 
the moral man by talking, lecturing, or preaching. Mere words, be 
they printed or spoken, do not change the general nature of the 
individual, and neither do they change his actions. A man’s actions 
reveal his soul. They tell you what he is, how far he has traveled 
on the road of human development, in what sort of universe he 
lives, how much progress he has made towards solving the mystery 
of God. The nature of a man’s actions changes as his self changes. 
No sermons or lectures, however, can change the self. The process 
of moulding and re-moulding the inner being is exclusively owned 
by the external world, by the universe, by nature, if you wish. Now, 
it is true that man is sometimes an instrument in the hands of nat- 
ure, an instrument that successfully remoulds a self. But he is an 
instrument of action, not one of mere speech. Only in those rare 
instances, when another man’s spoken thoughts express that which 
the individual inwardly knows to be true as a result of experience, 
do words end thoughts apparently influence the individual and his 
actions. They influence him because he is prepared and willing to 
be influenced, for the reason that, at that particular moment, he 
is what he is. 

Ages before Moses wrote his ten commandments on stone tab- 
lets, man had listened to those three little words, “Thou shalt not.” 
Not only had he listened to them, but he had obeyed them. There 
is no escane, and there never was, from the “Thou shalt not” of 
nature. Obstacle after obstacle she placed in the road of direction 
of which was indicated by his natural desire. The result was that 
the individual either sharpened his wits, or else cured himself of 
desiring the apparently undesirable. He soon enough discovered 
that he could not do as he pleased with the life that was given him. 
He was not absolute master of his soul. The external world of 
not-self, his surroundings, had a voice in the matter of determining 
the direction in which he should travel. The nature of his self, in 
co-operation with that of his surroundings, created a new self. He, 
himself, did not remould his soul, neither did his surroundings do 
so. But his self and its surroundings combinedly created. Contact 
with his surroundings resulted in experience, or, rather, the manner 
in which his particular self reacted upon the stimuli of an external 
world. The contact in question was generally of a more or less 
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violent nature, as it represented the struggle between Me and Not- 
Me. The Me blindly traveled its own way, and the Not-Me placed 
its obstacles in its path. Blindly dashing itself against those obstacles, 
the self suffered, and learned its little lesson. Against those ob. 
stacles it never again dashed itself blindly. It had experienced, and 
the experience gathered was transmitted to offspring and descend- 
ant. 

The whole question of human experience, when sifted down to 
fundamentals, amounts to this: the self is gradually being made 
aware of the existence of a world of not-self. As has been stated in 
a previous chapter, the single effective method of destroying some 
of the individual’s self-centeredness is the method of taking away. 
It is, originally, through the stomach and the physical self, and, 
subsequently, through the self’s desires, that nature reaches the 
inner being of man. The result is an awareness on the part of the 
individual of the existence of a bigger world in which he lives, a 
world which eventually becomes a boundless universe of solar and 
stellar systems, and which becomes, at a still higher stage of devel- 
opment, a world existing for the self within an infinite world of 
reality. What the external world does to the individual, is this: 
it leads him, step by step, towards the throne of the supreme and 
ultimate. 

Now, the extent to which nature has made the individual aware 
of the existence of a world of not-self is revealed, first of all, in his 
actions. And as individual actions in the modern social life of 
necessity are linked up with the existence and the actions of other 
individuals, a man’s degree of self-centeredness reveals itself in 
the manner in which he acts towards his fellow creatures. The 
individual’; moral nature is not built up by mere thought, but it is 
a necessary expression of what he is as a result of experience. 
When one individual’s interests conflict with those of another, it 
depends upon what the individuals are, and not altogether upon 
what they have been taught, whether or not bitterness, hatred, or 
battle will be the result of the conflicting interests. Should both 
individuals be to a high degree self-centered, and incapable of tak- 
ing into consideration the existence of a world of not-self with its 
individuals, there can be little doubt but the immoral course of bat- 
tle will be followed. That the nations of the earth, in spite of 
twenty centuries of Christian teaching, fly at one another’s throat, 
and with zest and inspiration give themselves to the task of bleed- 
ing their enemy to death, must be ascribed to the fact that the 
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nations of the earth have not sufficiently developed to enable them 
to express that-which-they-are in actions conforming with the com- 
mandments of Jesus. It is a question of incapacity rather than one 
of perverseness and downright wickedness. One does not expect 
the beast of the jungle to act mercifully towards its prey. Nor may 
we expect the average man of today to embody the moral ideals 
of the Christ as far as his behavior towards his fellow beings is 
concerned. The latter statement may appear to have been put a 
bit strongly. But it is the plain truth, nevertheless. And the sooner 
that we realize that truth, the better off we shall be. Let us cease 
our sanctimonious prattling and our sentimental babbling about 
espousing the cause of idealism, and look facts squarely in the face. 
It is by our actions, and not by our speech, that we are correctly 
judged. Considering man’s present general behavior. upon this earth, 
can it be denied that human beings, ignoring individual cases, are 
little more than intelligent, self-centered animals that blindly pursue 
their own interests, seek their own gain, and are ignorant of the 
existence of a world of not-self and of that of a God? It is far 
better, we believe, to acknowledge our present incapacity in the 
matter of living the ideals of the Christ than to cover our actions 
with the subterfuges and the excuses of the hypocrite. Incapacity 
is forgiveable, but pretense and hypocrisy are lies. 

Man’s incapability of behaving in a certain manner is due to the 
fact that his self has not as yet reached that particular degree of 
development which necessarily expresses itself in the sort of be- 
havior referred to. He cannot be blamed for lacking development. 
The development of the self is brought about by its surroundings, 
that is to say, its surroundings develop it in a manner and to an 
extent which are determined by its particular nature. Its nature, 
in turn, is for the greater part inherited from a thousand ancestors, 
and only a very insignificant part is acquired in this life. Now, 
when we are agreed on the point that the particular nature, or degree 
of development, which the individual possesses, is not his own origi- 
nal creation, we cannot, logically, condemn his mental and moral 
incapacities. That we, thus far, have condemned, is due to our fail- 
ure to comprehend the process of individual development. We im- 
agine that man can be taught truth, in particular, moral truth. We 
fail to see that both the intellect and the so-called moral nature 
belong to the self as its expressions. Neither intelligence nor a 
moral nature can be given the self from without. They are pro- 
duced from within, and they are the self’s particular possessions. 
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The latter fact is hardly in need of illustration. Our daily associ- 
ation with our fellow beings should convince us that people simply 
cannot think or act differently, for the excellent reason that they 
are what they are. It is all very well to tell them not to do this, but 
the other thing, they will act in accordance with the nature of their 
being, anyhow. That is the one fact that we see, without wishing 
to see it. Though we know that a man’s actions express a certain 
degree of self-development, and that this degree of development 1s 
the result of a natural process, we are not sufficiently broad-minded 
to admit our knowledge. At the bottom of holding our fellow man 
responsible for what he is and does, lies selfishness. There is ques- 
tion of his being, thinking, and acting in a manner that does not 
conform with our own. At our comparatively immature stage of 
development, it is more or less criminal to think and act differently. 
We still are, to a considerable degree, self-centered. 

To make condemnation possible, we invent that absurdity of 
absurdities, the freedom of the will. Free will pushes into the back- 
ground the fact that intelligence and morals are expressions of the 
self, and the one that the self, at any time, is a product of the past. 
Man is free to choose good or evil. Then what makes him choose 
evil? His wickedness. Who or what endowed him with wicked- 
ness? What is wickedness? Whence does it come? Does the indi- 
dividual brew it in his own soul? If so, from what? The state- 
ment that man is a free moral agent, does not convey any meaning 
whatsoever. Surely, there is something, there is some influence, 
there is some cause, that makes him choose the particular thing that 
he chooses. If there is not, the whole matter is one of blind chance. 
If there is, we cannot logically speak of freedom. We might say, 
that man is relatively free to will and to choose, even as the bird 
enjoys, relatively speaking, great freedom. In the absolute sense, 
however, the bird is as free as any other member of the universe, 
that is to say, its activities, movements, and its very life, are subject 
to the restricting influences of an external world. 

But, apart from such considerations, let us bear in mind that 
definitions of good and evil are completely wanting. The fact is, 
that good and evil, chameleon-like, change color as the human soul 
changes its own hues. Undoubtedly, there is evil in the world at 
present that we fail to perceive, for the reason that we are incap- 
able of perceiving it. If the evil in question be represented by 
human actions, we do not see anything the matter with those actions, 
because they truthfully reflect our particular degree of develop- 
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ment. Our descendants, however, will find in them a source of 
wonderment, and they will marvel at the barbarity and at the gross 
immorality which was ours. The statement, therefore, that man is 
free to choose good or evil without compulsion or necessity, does 
not tell us a thing. In the first place, man’s conception of good and 
evil changes over night, and, in the second place, freedom is an 
impossibility, logically. Moreover, to stop at the conception, or 
the misconception, of free will is merely to touch the surface of 
things. The supposed free will belongs, we presume, to the self. 
The logical thing to do, in our opinion, is to survey the hundred mil- 
lion year career of man for the purpose of finding evidences that 
point at his ownership of free will. We, ourselves, see little dif- 
ference between the primordial sea animal that, being cast by wind 
and waves upon the shore, answered the external world by gradu- 
ally acquiring new organs of respiration, and the individual of today 
who responds in his particular manner to the surroundings in which 
he finds himself. In the one case there is question of purely physi- 
cal reaction, and in the other of mental and moral reaction. Physi- 
cal evolution has practically ceased, and mental and moral evolu- 
tion have succeeded the former. The mind and the moral nature 
have become the successors of the body as the chief expression of 
the self. But the same method, formerly employed for purposes of 
body building, is at present employed for purposes of mind- and 
moral-building. Instead of a shore and the evil air that tended to 
destroy the creature, life and its conditions act as stimuli upon the 
individual being. Modern life is the former external world of the 
purely physical creature. Conditions and circumstances that are 
new for the individual confront the latter, even as new natural con- 
ditions faced the physically evolving creature of a hundred million 
years ago. And even as the latter reacted upon external stimuli in 
accordance with the nature of its being, so does man respond to the 
touch of his surroundings in conformity with what he is. His choice, 
the nature of which we ascribe to the fact of his possessing free 
will, is the necessary and inevitable choice of his self. It 1s a par- 
ticular self that reacts in a particular manner, corresponding with 
its own nature, upon certain external stimuli. 

The remarks that have here been made eliminate freedom, and 
apparently make of us children of compulsion. If there be any- 
thing that we thoroughly dislike, it certainly is compulsion. We 
dislike it so thoroughly that we juggle with facts and logic in order 
to magically supplant it with free will. No matter, however, where 
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we look in nature, there is always compulsion of some sort to be 
found. The compulsion in question is not altogether an external 
one, It is the resultant of external and internal forces. One thing 
that forcibly guides the individual is his nature, or degree of devel- 
opment. Another is the external world, to the stimuli of which the 
self is capable of responding. What I am, as a human being, influ- 
ences my career through life. It shapes my ambitions, it determines 
my actions, it builds my hopes, it fashions my sorrows, it expresses 
itself in my good or wicked behavior. But it is the external world 
that arouses my hopes and ambitions, that calls forth my actions, 
that awakens my sorrows, and that stimulates me into expressions 
of good or wicked behavior. In other words, my surroundings stir 
me into a certain activity, mental, moral, or physical, the nature of 
which is determined by what I am. If you were placed in identical 
surroundings, you would react upon them in an entirely different 
manner, because your self differs from mine. 

Compulsion underlies all individual activity, because the activity 
in question is progressive. Were it possible for the individual to 
choose, in all instances, the supposedly good, individual progress 
and development would cease. It is not by invariably doing the 
right thing that we add to our soul and to our intelligence. It is 
by doing evil, and by suffering the consequences of our choice, that 
we lose a bit of our former self-centeredness, and that we become 
a little more universe-conscious. For, no matter what the nature 
of our evil action may be, it expresses nothing more nor less than 
the apparent curse of the human race, self-centeredness. Self-cen- 
teredness is the one evil in the world, an evil which is the possession 
of every human being. The individual’s degree of self-centered- 
ness determines the nature of his criminal act or that of his immoral 
behavior. All wickedness and immorality can be traced back to a 
self that is to a more intense degree aware of its own being than it 
is of the existence of an external world. The more intensely the 
individual is wrapped up in self, the more beast-like and brutal his 
actions are. There is a total lack of consideration for another self, 
and the desired aim is driven at blindly and ferociously. But the 
foct that the individual behaves like the beast does not penetrate 
his consciousness. no more than the beast in the jungle is aware of 
the fact that it behaves like an animal. A less self-centered indi- 
vidual. however, observing his fellowman’s behavior from loftier 
moral heights. condemns the latter’s actions as criminal, and as 
being to the highest degree immoral. The human race, represent- 
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ing millions of degrees of self-centeredness, it follows that we are 
dealing with all sorts of criminal and immoral behavior. Such 
criminal and immoral acts as fall below the average degrees of in- 
telligence and morality, are repulsive to the whole of humanity, and 
they are generally punishable by law. The hand of the law is the 
instrument of a still greater law. the law of cause and effect, which 
sometimes masquerades under the name, law of compensation. 

But the highly universe-conscious persons perceive a great deal 
of evil and immorality which is beyond the grasp of the man-made 
law. though it falls, indeed, within the jurisdiction of the law of 
compensation. They perceive evil which is not perceived by the 
average person, and which therefore does not exist for the latter. 
If we were asked to answer the question, What is evil? we should 
be careful to base our answer on the great fact of individuality. An 
evil act falls short of fully expressing the degree of development 
which the individual is on the point of attaining. That which we 
consider evil at present, was not considered so a thousand years 
ago, for the simple reason that it reflected the then-existing average 
degree of development. No one thought very much of quartering 
criminals, of burning witches, of beheading offenders of the king, 
of burning so-called heretics at the stake. Such acts became truly 
evil when progressing humanity outgrew them, and they could no 
longer be perpetrated without the payment of a severe penalty. At 
present, there is nothing unnatural, uncommon, or evil in the fact 
that governments and statesmen scheme to make war. When the 
average man, however, shall have fully realized that war is immoral, 
inhuman, and un-Christian, the scheming in question will result in 
disaster for the schemers. 

As far as individual cases are concerned, we should first of all 
take into consideration what the individual is, that is to say, we 
should consider what degree of development he has reached, before 
we exact from him a certain moral behavior. For he will act in 
accordance with the degree of self-centeredness which is peculiarly 
his, and which is slowly and gradually being lessened as a result of 
his very actions. His self, and its expressions, are opposed by his 
surroundings, as a consequence of which he experiences suffering. 
That experience, in turn, destroys a little of his original self-cen- 
teredness. He becomes to a greater degree world-conscious, and he 
expresses his newly-acquired world-consciousness in less immoral 
and ignoble activities. It is clear, therefore, that there are individ- 
uals that are incapable of behaving and acting as others do. For 
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their actions and their behavior do not express other people’s degree 
of development. If all punishment, whether administered through 
the instrumentality of the law or through that of the law of com- 
pensation, were suddenly to cease, humanity and its individuals 
would continue to behave very much in the same manner in which 
they are behaving at present. It is impossible for individuals to 
commit crimes or to perform noble acts that do not express the 
nature of their particular being. The philosophy which holds that 
the individual expresses himself in accordance with the nature of 
his being, may elicit the remark that it is a morally dangerous phil- 
osophy, and that it tends to stimulate crime and immorality. But, 
again, we observe that the individual’s moral nature is not moulded 
by lecture, theory, or sermon. The individual cannot be tempted 
or taught to be immoral or criminal. If he can, he was potentially 
an immoral being and a criminal. The self is the sole dictator of a 
man’s activities in life. It is an undeveloped, deeply self-centered 
being that will and must express itself in more or less criminal and 
immoral activities. As far as a deeply world-conscious self is con- 
cerned, not all the lifted barriers, not all the liberty to act as he 
pleases, can induce the individual to stoop to crime and immorality. 
We have stated that the activity of the individual is progressive, 
and that, in order to be progressive, it must be of a compulsory 
nature. Individual progress without compulsion or restriction is 
hardly thinkable. Either life is aimless and purposeless, and in that 
case there is no objection to free will, or a definite aim underlies 
all human activity, and then there cannot be question of free will. 
Where there is an aim, there are also channels through which the 
self moves, because it is compelled to move through them. Should 
it leave the channel for a moment, which it often does when the | 
individual sins and strays from the path of truth in general, the 
high banks on either side, representing the external world, imme- 
diately force it back into the channel. The channels in question 
lead towards a single, supreme aim. But no one or no thing con- 
spicuously possesses that aim. No external agent directs the indi- 
vidual. Although there is question of directivity, the source of 
the directing influence must be found within existence, itself. Nor 
was that source at any time created, but it has existed from all eter- 
nity because “it is in the nature of things” that it should exist. 
Now, the unconscious aim of all human activity is the discovery 
of the supreme. In that discovery, no possible ambition of the self 
is realized, but the unutterably divine possibility of the supremy 
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becoming conscious of itself becomes a reality. Where there is a 
supreme, there is also a possibility that the supreme will know that 
it is. Reality is a sleep, but reality which knows that it is, is a 
divine dream. Within the very bosom of reality, the dream is 
eternally born. It is not caused by external agencies, but it is born 
as a result of the fact that that which is of reality exists within the 
infinite reality. To that which is of the supreme, an external exist- 
tence is an inevitable fact, and an illusory world of golden stardust 
eventually unfurls itself for it. That is the beginning of the dream. 
In the world of golden stardust, the self—that which is of God— 
is active, and it experiences. The dream becomes a dream within 
a dream. The self is gradually emerging from mere existence into 
conscious existence Mere existence is far removed from conscious 
existence, and expresses for the observer an intense degree of self- 
centeredness. For the creature that represents mere existence, and 
hardly anything more than mere existence, a very insignificant ex- 
ternal world exists. It, itself, exists, but little or nothing exists for 
it. There is hardly question of consciousness of the existence of 
self, or of consciousness of the existence of anything else. The 
self is blindly and automatically active, and expresses itself nolens 
volens in accordance with the nature of its being. Conscious exist- 
~ ence, however, implies both self-consciousness and consciousness of 
the existence of an external world. It is as a result of an external 
world acting as a stimulus upon the self, that the individual be- 
_ comes self-conscious. 

The action of the external world upon the being of man is part 
of an awakening process. The self gradually ceases to represent 
mere sleep, mere existence, and commences to dream. It becomes 
more and more aware of the existence of an external world of not- 
self, as a result of which the nature of its activities become more 
and more based on the acknowledgement of the fact that a world 
of not-self exists. In other words, the awakening self begins to 
express those things that are generally named, generosity and un- 
selfishness. No person deserves credit for being unselfish. We, 
average men, instinctively view the unselfish act with awe and 
admiration, and we are inclined to worship the individual who is 
thus capable of being unselfish. Being, ourselves, incapable of act- 
ing in a like manner, we nevertheless sense the future, the ideal, 
the higher degree of human development which is to a much greater 
extent capable of being aware of not-self. The individual. himself, 
however, cannot help being unselfish. It is a question of necessity. 
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not one of desire or inclination. He expresses what he is, not what 
he wants io be. If we could set our minds upon being unselfish, 
as we set our minds upon making a financial success, credit would 
be due the individual who, after patient struggle and perseverance, 
reaches his aim. Unselfishness, however, is spontaneous. It is a 
particular self’s inevitable response to certain stimulating external 
conditions. 

Experience teaches a man to be unselfish, or, rather, it teaches 
him to be less selfish. History informs us of that fact. Man, vieweu 
in the light of history, is like the seed in the dark soil of barely 
conscious existence, a seed that pushes its sprout into the light of 
world-consciousness, and subsequently sends its stem towards 
heaven and deity. Man’s behavior throughout his earthly career 
reveals his degree of development at the moment. It indicates 
whether or not God’s dream is already maturing. When we say 
that experience teaches man to be less selfish, we are referring to 
expressions, not to fundamentals. Experience destroys self-cen- 
teredness, and in proportion adds to world-consciousness. And that 
change in the self expresses itself in less selfish activities. Experi- 
ence is the suffering resulting from the self’s contact with its sm- 
roundings. Why suffering? you ask. We answer, because the 
self blindly travels in the direction indicated by its particular nat- 
ure. If it were invariably permitted to do so, it would, at the very 
most, remain the same old self. There would not be any progress 
or development, and God’s dream would be abruptly ended. The 
external world, however, restricts the movements of the individual. 
The results are suffering and experience, and the destruction of 
some of the original self-centeredness. That destruction enables 
the individual to look into the external world, to ponder over its 
marvels, and to seek the origin of its being. Self-centeredness and 
ignorance of the truth are necessarily inevitably associated. God 
is an unknown and unthought of mystery for the man who is much 
wrapped up in self. 

God’s dream is maturing in the individual who is almost com- 
pletely world-conscious. We do not mean to infer by that state- 
ment that the individual is not self-conscious. On the contrary, 
he is that to the highest possible degree. But he has completely 
ceased to represent mere existence, an existence that automatically 
and blindly pushes itself through the universe, unaware of the 
presence of other creatures and things, and absolutely without a 
suspicion that a God exists. The mature individual realizes that 
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the self and deity are one—in essence, of course. That realization 
cannot but produce a sublime and world-defying inspiration in the 
individual. The entire universe lies unfolded before him, a golden 
dream of the self, an instrument that raises the latter to the sublime 
heights of God Almighty. The activities of busy, seeking, stumbling 
humanity become pregnant with meaning. Men are seeking, and 
they know it not, the God of whose divine essence their self is 
made. The entire unutterably beautiful scheme represents divine 
being struggling through the darkness of unconsciousness towards 
the realization that it is. And can we not, even in our present con- 
dition of comparative immaturity, for a single moment feel what 
the mature individual must feel when he contemplates stumbling, 
sinning and erring humanity? Such a being frowns upon condem- 
nation of one’s fellow man. Condemation of one’s fellow expresses 
the personal and provincial viewpoint, and it reveals the little world- 
conscious soul. He, the mature man, sees in human beings children 
that stumble in the half-darkness of dawning understanding. They 
sin and do evil, each and every one of them. But they pay the 
penalty for their sins, if not in accordance with the laws of man, 

then in accordance with those of nature. For each man occasion-— 
ally pays a penalty for being what he is, pays a price for becoming 
what he not yet is. Committing evil, or error,—we dislike the 
word, evil—propels the individual to higher realms of development. 
Erring is something which each individual of necessity does. There 
is no question of choice in the matter. When we honestly look into 
our own soul, and review the things that we have done in a life 
time, we become convinced that we acted in accordance with law. 
At present, being a little wiser and better, we may repent of cer- 
tain actions in the past. Nevertheless, something caused us to act 
as we did. We were not deliberately wicked, although to our fel- 
lowbeing such may have seemed to be the case. That “something” 
was our ignorance, our lack of experience, ultimately, our lack of 
inner development. In our actions we expressed what we were at 
the time. Our actions were instrumental in teaching us a lesson, 
our subsequent suffering added to our soul and to our intelligence. 
But it was a difficult matter to convince our critics of the fact that 
we did not deliberately and “willfully miss truth.’ In vain we 
appealed to them with the saying of the Master, “He who is with- 
out sin, let him cast the first stone.” Man, generally speaking, 
judges not the act, but the actor. He is wrong. An act may be 
condemned because it falls below the average level of morality, and 
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in order to prevent the act from recurring, in order to protect soci- 
ety from the stain of crime, the perpetrator of the act should be 
excluded from society. And a man’s actions may not conform with 
our personal ideas concerning goodness and morality. However, 
let us condemn the actions, without condemning the actor. For 
the actor, the heaven-born self, cannot be darkened by act or deed. 

Our great failure, in an ethical sense, is our inability to forgive 
our enemy. The word, enemy, is here used in its widest possible 
sense. Our enemy is he whose interests oppose our own, and whose 
thoughts and actions differ widely from ours. Considering, as we 
generally do, the surface of life. and human expressions, only, being 
furthermore preponderantly aware of our own notions and inter- 
ests, we ar2 immediately prepared to condemn and to wage battle 
as soon as our notions are contradicted, or our interests opposed. 
The thought of penalty and punishment, the age-old formula of 
“an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” are still uppermost in 
the mind of humanity. It is apparently in vain that Jesus gave this 
sublime thought to the world: “Forgive them, Father, for they 
know not what they do.” We do not as yet realize that ignorance 
lies immediately ahead of each and every individual. Experience 
which is not yet the possession of the individual, is waiting for him. 
“The road we are to wander in” is truly “beset with pitfall and 
with gin.” But after climbing out of the pitfall, and after sobering 
from the effects of the gin, we realize into what sort of trap we fell, 
and what sort of pleasure we indulged in. 


THE NATURE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CEREMONY 
OF SACRIFICE (Concluded) 


BY ARTHUR JULIUS NELSON 


ITV. How THe SCHEME VARIES ACCORDING TO THE SPECIAL 
FUNCTIONS OF SACRIFICE 


Sacrifice cannot be the same when it is made for the special 
benefit of the sacrificer or some object in which he is interested. The 
functions which it fills must then be specialized. 

We have designated as personal sacrifices those which concern 
directly the person of the sacrificer. In these sacrifices the sacrificer 
is the origin and end of the rite, the act beginning and ending with 
him. The act, accomplished, profits him directly. 

In the second place, in all these types of personal sacrifices, the 
sacrificer at the conclusion of the ceremony has bettered his condi- 
tion, through the suppression of some sickness or other means, or 
through the acquisition of grace. There were a great number of 
rituals where a special formula is recited expressing this change 
either at the conclusion of the ceremony or during the solemn 
moments of the killing. In either type of sacrifice the sacrificer 
was supposed to be regenerated. This regeneration by personal 
sacrifice has given birth to certain religious beliefs. The first one 
was that of rebirth through the medium of sacrifice—witness the 
Hindu diksita where the sacrificer made himself into an embryo, then 
a god. The doctrines of rebirth were very important in Greek mys- 
teries. Scandinavian and Celtic mythologies, cults of Osiris, Hindu 
and Persian theology, even in Christian dogma. 

Often a change in name marks this recreation of the individual. 
We know that in religious beliefs the name is intimately connected 
with the personality of the owner. It contains part of his spirit. A 
change of name often accompanies the sacrifice. In certain cases 
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this change is reduced to the addition of an epithet, like diksita in 
India. But sometimes the name is completely changed. In the 
ancient Church, neophytes were baptised on the day of Easter ; after 
baptism, they put them through communion and gave them their 
new names. In the Jewish practises even to this day the same rite 
is used when life is in danger. In the latter case, perhaps an expia- 
tory sacrifice used to accompany the rite, so that the change of name . 
and the expiatory sacrifice were part of the same ritual, expressing 
the profound change which was produced in the person of the sacri- 
ficer. The reviving power of sacrifice extended to future life. In 
the course of religious evolution the notion of sacrifice was linked 
with the notions concerning the immortality of the soul. The sacri- 
fice assured the deathlessness of the spirit. But the notion of per- 
sonal immortality was evolved only after a philosophical elabora- 
tion and moreover the notion of another life did not originate in the 
institution of sacrifice. 

The number, variety and complexity of objective sacrifices are 
such that they can be treated only in a summary fashion. 

The characteristic trait of objective sacrifice is that the princi- 
pal effect of the rite (as we have already defined) is directed toward 
an object other than the sacrificer. The latter is secondary and 
hence all the preliminaries and final rites are simple, the death of 
the victim being the vital part of the ceremony. The principal thing 
is to create a spirit. In building something, for instance, the idea 
is to create spirit which will act as a guardian of the house, or 
altar, or the town that is being built. and so the skull of the human 
victim or some part of some other victim, was immured. 

In sacrifices of request, if the sacrifice is the accomplishment of 
a promise already made, if it is performed to wipe out any moral 
and religious obligation, the victim in some degree has an expiatory 
character. If on the contrary a contract is desired with the divinity, 
the sacrifice takes the form of an attribution. Again, the impor- 
tance of the victim is in direct relation to the seriousness of the 
vow. Also. special features of the victim depend on the nature of 
the thing desired; if rain is wanted, they sacrifice black cows or 
black horses. 

Agrarian sacrifices serve as excellent examples of where all the 
elements of different sacrifices come together in a kind of unified 
whole, for, essentially objective. they also have their influence for 
the sacrificer. They have two ends in view: first, to break the laws 
which protect the fields from cultivation; secondly, to fertilize the 
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fields before cultivation and to preserve their life after the harvest 
when they seem dead. The fields and their products are looked upon 
as living. In them there is a religious power which sleeps during 
the winter and reappears in the spring. Sometimes the power is 
conceived of as watching over the fields and products and must be 
eliminated by the process of desacralization. However, this power 
must be recreated and fixed in the earth again to give it fertility, by 
a process of sacralization. 

The Athenian Bouphonia was a celebrated festival sacrifice to 
Zeus. Mommsen thinks it is a feast of threshing. Three elements 
of sacrifice stand out prominently in the ceremony: the death of the 
victim ; communion ; resurrection of the victim. Cakes and grain are 
put on the altar, perhaps the first fruits of the fields. All the sanctity 
of the wheat is lodged in the cakes. Then a cow is led to the altar to 
eat the cakes. Just as she touches them, she is struck with the axe. 
The suddenness of the blow means that the sanctity has passed from 
the cakes to the animal. The latter herself is now the spirit of the 
fields and products. In some agrarian sacrifices in Greece, the sac- 
rificers would engage in fistic combat, the blows tending to sanctify 
them, purify them and redeem them. 

In the Bouphonia, the next step was the eating of the flesh of the 
victim. This gave each participant the sanctity necessary to work 
in the fields. Similar agragrian rites obtained among the Kaffirs of 
Natal and Zululand—they would cook the meat with various fruits, 
grains and vegetables; then the chief passed around and put a piece 
in the mouth of each man, thus sanctifying him for the rest of the 
year. In sacrifices tending to fertilize the soil, we have again an 
example of sacralization. Some primitive people, like the Khonds, 
sacrificed human beings, the flesh of whom were buried in the soil. 
Elsewhere only the blood was sprinkled over the earth. In the 
Bouphonia, we have these two procedures: sacralization, or the 
elimination of sanctity from the first fruits, fused into one. 

To continue with the third phase of the Bouphonia: After com- 
munion, the skin of the cow is stuffed with straw, signifying that it 
is now revived or resurrected. Then it is fastened to a cart and 
drawn through the fields, its effect being the same as that of the 
human flesh which was distributed by the Khonds over the fields, 
and infused its sanctity into the fields. The field spirit, in other 
words, was now returning to its natural abode. In ancient Mexico, 
we find a rite similar to this. To represent the rebirth of the agrarian 
spirit the skin of the victim was peeled off and put over the next 
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year’s victim. To summarize this part of the treatment, we now 
see that just as personal sacrifice assured the life of the person, se 
did the object of the sacrifice in general and the agrarian sacrifice 
in particular assure the real and healthy life of things. 


The Sacrifice of the God. 


The singular value of the victim appears clearly in one of the 
most finished forms of the historical evolution of the sacrificial sys- 
tem: that is, the sacrifice of the god. It is indeed in the sacrifice of 
a divine person that the notion of sacrifice reaches its highest expres: 
sion. In this form it has penetrated into the greatest religions and 
given birth to beliefs and practices which still live. 

For a god to play the role of victim there must be some affinity 
between his nature and that of the victim. However, we must not 
confuse the divine victim with a god victim, the sacred charactes 
with the definite personalities which are the objects of myths and 
rites and which are called gods. These mythical gods had definite 
form in the agrarian sacrifices. We have seen how the cow, fo1 
instance, was apotheosized before and after the communal meal. 

But in order that the sacrifice of the god become a reality, it was 
not sufficient that he leave the victim only; he had to possess his 
divine nature at the moment when he entered the sacrifice to become 
the victim itself. That is to say, the personification which resulted 
must become lasting and necessary. This indissoluble association 
between beings or a species of beings and a supernatural virtue is 

‘the fruit of the periodical occuriences of the agrarian sacrifices. The 

repetition of these ceremonies in which, by virtue of custom 01 
other reasons, the same victim appeared at the regular intervals 
created a kind of continuous personality. The sacrifice conserving 
its secondary effects, the creation of the divinity is the work of ante 
rior sacrifices. But this is not an accidental fact, since in a religior 
as metaphysical as Christianity, the figure of the lamb, habitual vic. 
tim of an agrarian or pastoral sacrifice, has persisted and serves 
even today to designate Christ, that is to say, God. The sacrifice 
has furnished the elements of a divine symbol. 


It is the imagination of the myth-creator which put the finishing 
touches to the elaboration of the sacrifice of the god. One can fol- 
low in the myth the different phases of this progressive divinisation. 
for instance, the great Dorian feast celebrated in honor of Apollc 
of Karnos had been instituted, we are told, to expiate the murder of 
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the divine Karnos by the Heraclidean, Hippotates. Now Apollo 
of Karnos is none other than the divine Karnos whose sacrifice is 
accomplished and expiated like the one in the Bouphonia of Athens. 

The history of the agrarian gods is based on a foundation of 
agrarian rites. To illustrate, we shall group together some types 
of Greek and Semitic legends. Some are myths which explain 
the institution of certain ceremonies, others are tales generally grow- 
ing out of myths similar to the first. Often the commemorative rites 
which correspond to these legends (sacred dramas, processions, 
etc.) have no features of the sacrifice. But the theme of the sacri- 
fice of the god is a motif which the myth-creating imagination liber- 
ally used. 

On an Assyrian tablet there is an inscription which reads: “From 
the earth two gods disappeared : that is why I am in mourning. Who 
are these two gods? They are Du-mu-zu and Gish-zi-da.” The 
death of Du-mu-zu is a mythical sacrifice. The proof of this is 
offered by the fact that Ishtar, his mother and wife wish to resusci- 
tate him by throwing on his corpse some water from the stream 
of life, imitating by that the rites of certain agrarian festivals. When 
the spirit of the field is dead its body is thrown into the water or 
is sprinkled with water. It is the water thrown on the corpse and 
the resurrection which leads us to say that the dead god has been 
assimilated in the victim. 

The death of the god is often suicidal. Hercules, Melkarth in 
Tyre, Dido in Carthage, burned themselves. The death of the Phoe- 
nician god, Melkarth, was celebrated by a festival each summer, 
the festival of the harvest. In many other legends built around 
agrarian festivals, the gods or goddesses concerned were said to have 
inflicted self injuries from which they sometimes died. 

Often it was the founder of a cult or the first priest of the god 
whose death was narrated in the myth. In this case, the priest and 
the god are the one and the same being. We know, in fact, that the 
priest as well as the victim may be an incarnation of the god, often 
disguised in his image. 

Combats between a god and a monster, or between two gods, is 
one of the mythological forms of the sacrifice of the god. Such, 
for instance, is the fight between Marduk and Chaos in Babylonian 
mythology ; Perseus and the Gorgon; Bellerophor and the Chimera ; 
Saint George and the dragon. Included with these are the labors 
of Hercules. In these combats the vanquished is just as divine as 
the conqueror. The combats are equivalent to the death of a single 
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god. They alternate in the same festivals. The Isthmian games, 
celebrated in spring, commemorate the death of Melicarte or the 
victory of Theseus. The Nemean games celebrate the victory of 
Hercules over the Nemean lion, or the death of Archemoros. They 
are sometimes accompanied by the same incidents. The defeat of 
the monster is followed by the marriage of the god; of Perseus with 
Andromeda; Hercules with Hesione. The fiancée exposed to the 
monster and delivered by the hero, is none other than the May bride 
of the German legends pursued by the spirits of the savage chase. 
In the cult of Attis the sacred marriage follows the death and resur- 
rection of the god. The victory of a young god against an old 
monster is a rite of spring. The feast of Marduk came in the 
spring; the feast of St. George, celebrating the victory over the 
dragon, took place on April 23rd. 

Sometimes it happens that the god dies after his victory. In 
one of Grimm’s fairy tales the hero, having fallen asleep after his 
struggle with the dragon, is murdered; the animals that accompany 
him recall him to life. The legend of Hercules presents the same 
adventure: after killing the Typhon and being asphyxiated by the 
breath of the monster, he lies down lifeless. He is brought back 
to life by Iolus with the help of a quail. 

These combatants are duplicates of the same spirit. The origin 
of the myths of this form are generally forgotten: they are pre- 
sented as meteorological conflicts between the gods of light and 
those of darkness; the gods of heaven and of hell. The com- 
batants are beings of the same nature whose differentiation, acci- 
dental and unstable, belongs to the religious imagination. In 
Assyrian, Persian, Greek and Roman mytholegy these great con- 
flicts are between related beings: fathers and sons—story of Titans 
—between brothers, or uncles and nephews, etc. There is another 
illustration of the fundamental identity between participants: the 
crab and the scorpion are sometimes the allies, sometimes the enemy, 
of the sun god; in short, they are forms of the same god. Again, 
Perseus after slaying the gorgon, mounts the horse Pegasus, born 
from the blood of the gorgon. and rides away. 

Thus the sacrifice had produced in mythology a multitude of off 
shoots. It had become one of the fundamental themes of the divine 
legends. But it is precisely the introduction of this event in the 
legend of a god which has determined the ritual formation of the 
sacrifice of the god. Priest or victim, priest and victim, both are a 
yod already formed who acts and suffers at one and the same time 
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mythological sacrifice, but it belongs equally to the real sacrifice 
which corresponds to it. The myth, once formed, reacts upon the 
rite whence it has come. So the sacrifice of the god is not simply 
the subject of a beautiful myth. Whatever may have become of 
the personality of the god in the syncretism of the pagan myths, it 
is always the god who submits to the sacrifice. He is not merely 
a symbol. There is, at least in the beginning, a real presence of the 
god, as in the Catholic mass. As we have noted, in all sacrifices the 
victim possesses some degree of divinity, but in the sacrifice of the 
god, the victim most often given the name of the god, is the god 
himself. 


We knew that the sacrifice is repeated periodically because the 
rhythm of nature requires this periodicity. The god comes and 
goes, comes and goes, a continuous personality, existing by himself 
and possessed of multiple qualities and powers. It follows that the 
sacrifice appears as a repetition and a commemoration of the origina’ 
sacrifice of the god. To the legend which accompanies it, is gener- 
ally added some circumstance which assures its perpetuity. So, for 
instance, when a god dies, an oracle prescribes an expiatory sacri 
fice which reproduces the death of this god. When one god van 
quishes another, he perpetuates the memory of his victory througt 
the institution of a cult. 


The types of sacrifice of the god which have just been reviewed 
are realized concretely and unifiedly in one Hindu rite: the sacri- 
fice of the soma. This was a real sacrifice of the god. The plant. 
called soma, was placed on an altar, worshipped, crushed and ther 
killed. From the crushed branches the god, reborn, disengages him. 
self and expands over the earth to the various domains of nature 
He is now soma the god, not soma the plant. He is the sun and 
moon, clouds, lightning, rain, king of plants, all centered in the 
plant before its killing. The latter is the depositary of all the nutri 
tive and fecundating properties of nature. It is simultaneously the 
food of the gods and the intoxicating drink of men, creator of the 
immortality of the former and the transient life of the others. AT’ 
these forces are concentrated, created, and distributed again by the 
sacrifice. 

Theology borrowed its notions of the structure of the universe 


from the sacrificial myths. Tt explained creation, as the popula 
imagination explained the annual life of nature, as brought about 
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by sacrifice. The origin of the world it ascribed to the sacrifice of 
the god. 

In Assyrian cosmogony, the blood of the vanquished Tiamat 
gave birth to human beings. The separation of other elements frorr 
chaos was conceived as the sacrifice or the suicide of the demi-urge 
We believe that the same conception was existent in the populat 
Hebrew beliefs. It appears in the Norse mythology. It is also 
at the base of the Mithraic cult. It was in the Hindu legend of 
creation. The offensive reversions of chaos and evil require cease- 
lessly new sacrifices, creators and redeemers. Thus transformed, 
and to say sublimated, the sacrifice has been preserved by Christian 
theology. Its efficacy has been transported from the physical world 
to the moral world. The redemptive sacrifices of the god is perpetu- 
ated in the daily mass. We shall not attempt to seek out how the 
Christian ritual of the sacrifice was formed, nor how it is attached 
to anterior rites. Let it suffice to recall simply the astonishing simi- 
larity between the sacrificial rites just examined and the Christian 
sacrifice and to indicate how the development of the rites, so similar 
to those of the agrarian sacrifice, could give birth to the conception 
of sacrifice, redemptive and communal, of the unique and transcen 
dental god. The Christian sacrifice in this respect is one of the 
most instructive that we encounter in history. Our priests seek 
by the same ritualistic procedure almost the same effects as did 
our distant ancestors. The mechanism of consecration in the cath- 
olic mass is, along general lines, the same as that of the Hindu 
sacrifices. It presents us with a clearness that leaves nothing to be 
desired, the alternative rhythm of expiation and communion. The 
Christian imagination has built on the plans of the ancients. 


Conclusion. 


It can now be seen of what in our opinion the unity of the sacri 
ficial system consists. It does not come from all possible sorts of 
sacrifices springing from a primitive and simple form, as Robertson 
Smith held. Such a sacrifice does not exist. Of all sacrificial pro- 
cedures, the most general, the least rich in elements, are those of 
sacralization and desacralization. Now, in reality, in every sacrifice 
of desacralization, however pure it may be. we always find a sacraliz 
ation of the victim. Conversely, in every sacrifice of sacralizatior 
a desacralization is necessarily implied; for otherwise the remains 
of the victim could never be utilized. These two elements are sc 
interdependent that one can not exist without the other. 
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But, furthermore, these two sorts of sacrifices are yet only ab- 
stract types. Every sacrifice takes place under certain circumstances 
and with determined ends in view; from the diversity of these ends 
are born the diverse forms which have been described. Now, ou 
the one hand, there is no religion where these forms do not exist 
in great numbers more or less; all the sacrificial rituals that we 
know are very complex. On the other hand, there is no particular 
rite which is not complex in itself; for it either seeks several ends 
at once, or else to attain one end, it sets in motion several forces. 

In the Hindu animal sacrifice. this complexity is very potent. We 
saw how expiatory parts were offered up to bad spirits, divine parts 
were reserved, parts were set aside for the communal feast, sacred 
parts were eaten by priests. . The victim serves equally in impreca- 
tions against the enemy, in divinations, in vows. 

If the sacrifice is so complex, whence comes its unity? The 
fact is that beneath the diversity of forms which it embraces, the 
process is always the same, and can be used for the most varied 
ends. “This operation consisis in establishing a communication be- 
tween the sacred world and the profane world through the inter- 
mediary of a victim, that is to say, through a sacred victim destroyed 
in the course of the ceremony.’ Now contrary to what Robertson 
Smith believed, the victim does not come to the sacrifice necessarily 
with a sacred nature, complete and definite; it is the sacrifice itself 
which confers it upon him. It may endow the victim with the most 
varied powers, and thus make him apt to fulfill the different func- 
tions whether in different rites or during the same rite. It can trans- 
mit equally a sacred character from the religious world to the pro- 
fane world or conversely. It is indifferent to the meaning of the cur- 
rent which passes through it. 

There is no room to explain at length why the profane thus enters 
into relations with the divine; the fact is that the profane finds in 
the divine the very source of life. Why does it approach the divine 
at a distance? Why does it communicate with it through an inter- 
mediary? The destructive effects of the rite explain in part this 
strange procedure. If religious forces are the very principle of 
living forces, in themselves, they are such that contact with them 
is dangerous to the vulgar. Hence insertion of the victim is an 
intermediary, the victim itself succumbing to the potent force of 
the divine. “It redeems him.’”’ Moses had not circumcised his son; 
therefore Jehovah came to have it out with him in a hostelry. Moses 
was dying when his wife violently cut off the foreskin of the child 
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and threw it at the feet of Jehovah exclaiming: “You are a husband 
of blood to me.” The destruction of the foreskin satisfied the god 
who did not destroy Moses redeemed. There is no sacrifice where 
some idea of redemption does not enter. 

But this first explanation is not general enough, for in the case 
of an offering, the communication is likewise effected through an 
intermediary, and yet there is no destruction. The fact is that a 
sacred condition that is too strong, has serious disadvantages, even 
though it is not destructive. It isolates him who is affected with 
it from all things profane and the sacrifice must provide means of 
freeing him from it in due time. Hence the ceremonies of leaving 
the place of sacrifice that I described last time. 

There is another aspect of sacrifice: abnegation and its conse- 
quent profit. The abnegation is imposed upon the sacrificer as an 
obligation: the gods require it. On the other hand, if the sacrificer 
gives something of himself, he does not give himself completely ; 
he prudently reserves some of himself. That is to say, if he gives, 
he puts himself in a position to receive. The sacrifice is therefore a 
thing of usefulness to the sacrificer as well as an obligation. That 
is why it has often been conceived of as a contract. At bottom, per- 
haps, there is no sacrifice which is not contractual. The two parties 
exchange their services and each receives his due. For the gods 
themselves need the profane as the profane needs the divine. If 
nothing was preserved from the harvest, the god of grain died; it 
was the soma which men gave the gods to drink which made them 
fit to resist the evil spirits. 

There is, however, one case where all selfish calculation is 
absent. That is in the sacrifice of the god; for the god who sacri- 
fices himself gets nothing in return. There is no intermediary. He 
is at once the victim and the sacrificer. All the various elements 
which figure in ordinary sacrifices enter here and become fused. But 
such fusion is possible only with mythical, imaginary, ideal beings. 
That is how the conception of a god sacrificing himself for the world 
arose. and became even for the most civilized people the highest 
expression of abnegation without reward. . 

But just as the sacrifice of the god does not leave the sphere of 
the religious imagination. so may we believe that the entire system 
is nothing but a play of fantastic images. The powers to whom the 
faithful one sacrifices his most precious belongings, seem to have 
nothing nesitive about them. He who does not believe. sees in the 
rites naught but vain and costly illusions and is astounded that all 
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mankind was engaged in dissipating his strength on phantom gods. 
There are, however, some realities to which it is possible to attach 
the institution in its entirety. Religious ideas, because they are 
believed, are; they exist objectively. as social facts. Sacred things, 
gods included, are social things. In order, therefore’ that the sacri- 
fice be well founded, two conditions are necessary. In the first place, 
there must be, outside the sacrificer, things which make him depart 
from himself and to whom he owes what he sacrifices. In the sec- 
ond place, these things must be near him so that he may enter into 
communication with them, find in them the strength and assurance 
which he needs and extract from their contact the benefit which is 
forthcoming in the rites. The sacrifice, then, has its social uses. 

Viewed from one aspect, this personal renunciation of goods by 
individuals or by groups gives strength to the social forces. Expia- 
tions and purifications, communions, sacralizations of groups, crea- 
tions of city spirits give periodically to the group, represented by 
its gods, this good, strong, grave, terrible character which is one 
of the essential traits of all social personality. From another aspect 
the individuals find profit in this same act. They confer upon them- 
selves and upon the things which are closest to them the full social 
force. They clothe with a social authority their vows, their ser- 
mons, theiz marriages. They surround, as with a circle of sanctity 
which protects them, the fields which they work, the houses which 
they build. At the same time they find in the sacrifice the means 
of re-establishing equilibrium: through expiation, they wipe out a 
social curse. and return to the fold: through the deductions which 
they mak2 from things which society uses, they acquire the right 
to enjoy them. The social norm is thus maintained without danger 
to them. Thus the social use of sacrifice is fulfilled. as much for 
the individual as for the group. 

As for the rest, we have seen how manv beliefs and social prac- 
tices which are not properly religious are in harmony with the sac- 
rifice. It has been concerned with contract redemption, pain. gifts, 
abnegation, relative ideas of the soul and immortality which still 
are at the basis of society, morale, etc. lence, the great impor- 
tarce of the notion of sacrifice for sociology. 


TWO GOSPELS: NON-RESISTANCE AND “REVOLU- 
TIONARY FORCE” 


BY VICTOR S. YARROS 


EON TROTZKY, the creator of the Russian “red” army, has 

been called a brilliant writer and a remorseless logician. Ber- 

nard Shaw dubbed him “the prince of pamphleteers.”’ He is auda- 

cious, fluent, well-read, and full of confidence in the irrefutable 

soundness of his own arguments. Even opponents have been im- 

pressed by his controversial methods and his command of seemingly 
relevant facts, historical and contemporary. 

In his new book, Whither England?—which predicts the col- 
lapse and destruction of the British kingdom and empire, and which 
contends that American competition and American plutocracy are 
destined to give old England the coup-de-grace—Mr. Trotzky stops 
to discuss the attacks of radicals, labor leaders and evolutionary re- 
formers generally on the gospel of “revolutionary force,’ and to 
dispose of them once and for all. In this part of the volume—which 
alone concerns us here, Trotzky writes with an air of easy triumph. 
The opponents of terror and force as revolutionary weapons are 
called sanctimonious hypocrites, weak sentimentalists, dupes of 
bouregois sophists, ignoramuses, what not. They are accused of 
glaring self-contradictions and childish misconceptions. To dis- 
believe in force, says Trotzky, is to disbelieve in life, to violate all 
canons of reasoning, to betray the cause of true democracy and 
justice. Nothing can be, has been, or ever will be accomplished 
without force. We owe what is best in modern society to revolu- 
tions, insurrections. strikes, threats—in short, force. How can the 
proletariat renounce force when his turn has come to demand sim- 
ple justice? At what point does force become wicked and immoral? 


All this is mere rhetoric. Let us follow Mr. Trotzky’s argument 
and see how rational it really is, what evidence or considerations 
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it rests upon, and how the conclusions and premises are established 
by the aggressive author. 

In the first place, Trotzky points out that those who repudiate 
force in revolution are inconsistent if they support it in the cause of 
law and order. Not to believe in force, he says, is to be a non- 
resistant ; and the non-resistant is bound to oppose all forms of pun- 
ishment. Those who believe that the state has the moral right to 
punish lawbreakers, argues Trotzky, cannot logically deny the right 
of a revolutionary government or party to use force against its foes 
—the violators of tts laws and policies. 

It is true, of course, that there are very few rigorously consist - 
ent non-resistants in the world. Even the late Count Tolstoy, who 
preached that doctrine uncompromisingly, admitted to friendly 
cross-examiners that he could not be certain that he would live up 
to it in all circumstances. He might, for instance, he owned, use 
force against an armed burglar if he saw no other way of saving a 
young girl from violence and outrage. Jesus himself did not always 
practice hi3 resist-not-evil injunction, for he resisted and attacked 
evil when he drove the usurers and money-changers from the tem- 
ple. But what of this? It is absurd to assert that one must be 
either a non-resistant or a champion of force and violence no mat- 
ter by whom employed, or under what conditions and with what 
safeguards against inhuman abuse. 

To common sense it is obvious that the punishment of duly tried 
and convicted lawbreakers by the state cannot be pleaded as an 
excuse for lynching mobs, or for highway robbery and murder. The 
state punishes under laws and standards of conduct that reflect the 
sentiment of the community. The punishment is not arbitrary; it 
is preceded by inquiry, trial and appeal. The offender has every 
chance to establish his innocence, or to protect his rights even when 
guilty. The mob and the criminal punish innocent persons and 
know nothing of restraint, of process of law, of necessary checks 
and safeguards. 

Again, there is a difference between force applied in a civilized 
and humane way and force used brutally, savagely, vindictively. 
Revolutionary governments often plume themselves on their sever- 
ity toward counter-revolutionists, or toward bribe-taking officials, 
or toward profiteers and speculators. There is no virtue in this 
severity. The so-called “bourgeois” governments would be fiercely 
denounced were they to do the same thing. The recognition of 
civil rights and the merciful treatment of most criminals are among 
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the victories of reason and decency over barbarism and cruelty. 
Revolutionary governments, being insecure, revert to barbarism or 
to martial iaw, but that is retrogression, not advance. 

Force is indeed a necessary evil, but it is being applied with more 
and more reluctance and with less and less severity. Trotzky is or 
pretends to be unaware of the evolution of penology, the prison- 
reform movement, the parole and probation systems, the “honor 
farms,” and the steady elimination of the degrading and brutal ele- 
ments in punishment. Like all fanatics and extremists, his doctrine 
is “All or Nothing,’ whereas social amelioration is a slow, evolu- 
tionary process. 

Mr. Trotzky next takes up the distinction often made by advo- 
cates of force between governments that are tyrannical, that toler- 
ate no oppcsition and no criticism, and liberal, democratic govern- 
ments that permit legal forms and methods of opposition. He sees 
no substance in this distinction. If, he says, force is justifiable as 
against czars and despots who suppress free speech and free discus- 
sion, and who resist democratic demands, force is justifiable as against 
the so-called liberal, democratic and free governments, because, for- 
sooth these governments are very far from being as progressive and 
democratic as they profess to be. Take England, for example, says 
Trotzky. It claims to be thoroughly democratic, so far as politics 
and government are concerned, and this claim is admitted by radicals 
and labor leaders. But what are the facts? Is there universal suf- 
frage in England? There is not, since no man under twenty-one is 
allowed to vote and no woman under thirty. Workingmen and 
workingwomen, says Trotzky, mature early, and are as capable of 
exercising judgment and defending their interests at eighteen, say, 
as at twenty-one, or at thirty. The privileged classes deliberately 
disfranchise the wage workers of certain ages because they fear 
them. Buf, be this as it may, the proof is supposed to be complete 
that England is not a complete or genuine democracy. It follows 
that force may be used by the workers to secure political or eco- 
nomic reforms which they cannot obtain by a restricted suffrage. 

What » tissue of fallacies and superficialities! There is not the 
smallest reason to believe that the extension of the suffrage to all 
persons of eighteen—and surely even Trotzky would not demand 
votes for children!—would alter the political situation in England. 
The young sons and daughters of the upper and middle classes 
would have to be enfranchised as well as the sons and daughters of 
the proletariat, and the relative positions of the classes would re- 
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main the same as now. The labor-radical elements would remain 
a minority of the voting population, and would still be unable to 
carry their measures. Would force be justifiable then on their part ¢ 
If so, avy minority may use force against a majority, and democracy 
is abandoned in favor of tyranny. 

Besides, let it be granted that the extension of suffrage in the 
directions pointed out by Trotzky is desirable and dictated by the 
principle of democracy. Such extension manifestly may be expected 
to take place in the normal course of affairs. Many important, far- 
reaching reforms have been achieved without the use of force, and 
many more will be thus achieved in the future. Democracy is con 
stantly gaining ground, despite the apparent and temporary suc- 
cesses of bolshevism or of Fascismo. There is, in truth, no perma- 
nent alternative to democracy. Tyranny begets rebellion and white 
terror leads to red terror. Majorities will not long submit tamely 
to usurpers or cliques. The suppression of free discussion, inde- 
pendent organs of opinion and legitimate associations merely drives 
the opposition to adopt subterranean methods. 

Mr. Trotzky may point out that the dictatorship is no communist 
invention, and that historians of the most conservative sentiments 
have nothing but praise for some dictators of the past. This is true, 
and it would be foolish to assert that today no conceivable situation 
would justify a temporary dictatorship of a minority. But Trotzky 
is seeking to defend, not a dictatorship under certain very excep- 
tional conditions, but the dictatorship of the communist group in 
Russia, as well as his advocacy of like dictatorships in England, 
Germany, France, Belgium and America. He believes that there is 
a virtue in revolutionary terror. He has the zeal of an old inquisitor 
and burner of heretics. Like some of the characters in Anatole 
France’s The Gods Atlurst, Trotzky glorifies and almost sanctifies 
revolutionary force, treats it as sacred and possessed of miraculous 
powers of redemption. This attitude, of course, is utterly irrational. 
Communists are mere men and women who hold certain opinions. 
There is no reason why those who entertain different opinions should 
humbly efface themselves or submit to oppression and repression. 
Differences of opinion suggest compromise, and in all democratic 
governments legislation and policy represent compromises entered 
into after full and spirited discussion. 

If communists are entitled to use “revolutionary force,” then 
reactionaries, Fascists, royalists and others are also entitled to use 
force. Vhe Trotzkys cannot condemn the Mussolinis, and the Mus- 
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solinis cannot condemn any type of usurper who may succeed in cap- 
turing the army and navy. 

It has been urged, indeed, that in Russia communism has so far 
maintained itself, and may succeed in establishing itself, because it 
is a religion and not merely an economic system. But Fascismo, too, 
is a religion, and any political creed, not excepting the most reac- 
tionary, may be fervently espoused by many and exalted to the 
religious plane. Mr. John Maynard Keynes has been reminding us 
of the melancholy fact that most of the great religions have used 
force ruthlessly. So they have, but they have survived by virtue of 
their mystical elements. Communism abjures mysticism and super- 
naturalism, and will have to be judged solely by its material fruits. 
It cannot give peace or happiness either to the proletariat, in whose 
name it speaks, or to the intelligent and cultured elements. It can- 
not give prosperity, and that condemns it in the eyes of the work- 
ing classes; and it cannot satisfy the spiritual needs of the men ot 
science, of the artists or of the experimental and open-minded 
social reformers. As a religion, what has communism promised? 
Equality, solidarity, fraternity, respect for human dignity. None 
of these desiderata are the monopoly of a theoretical communism, 
for genuine democracy and rational libertarianism fully recognize 
them and strive to realize them in everyday practice. Voluntary, 
altruistic communism may be a conceivable and even a worthy ideal: 
compulsory communism, on the other hand, is a grotesque and self- 
contradictory paradox. 

Mr. Trotzky’s defense of tyranny and revolutionary force, we 
conclude, rests on false premises, far-fetched analogies. bad rea- 
soning and willful misinterpretation of the course of political, eco- 
nomic and social evolution. 


CRIME AND SOCIAL COWARDICE 


BY B. H. SOMERVILLE 


HOSE who believe the effect of crime on the character of soci- 

ety to be deep and subtle, and therefore lasting, tend to believe 
in full punishment. Punishment, admittedly, has at least some 
effect as a deterrent to other men who would commit similar crimes, 
as well as a deterrent to the criminal himself. Punishment has at 
least some effect in maintaining law and order. 


In order to make men comprehend the painfulness, which is to 
say the evil, ef crime more fuliy, what could possibly be more effec- 
tual than letting them learn of many cases—actual cases—in which 
crime meets with punishment of the full severity deserved! Where 
is the man who has no respect for the painful, the disagreeable! 
The man who, in some circumstances ignores the painful is merely 
a man who in those circumstances does not fully comprehend it. 
Even the man who faces the painful and endures it bravely usually 
makes no attempt to ignore it. He knows his fate, and resigns to it 
because something in him that is higher than fear of pain holds him. 
Indeed, how could there otherwise be true bravery at all! | 

Since the interest of the individual criminal is as nothing compared 
with the interest of society, the question is not so much, Does pun- 
ishment deter actual criminals? as it is; Does punishment make 
society better at heart? When we focus our attention upon the 
criminals instead of upon the heart of society, we find ourselves at- 
tempting to improve society in improving the criminals only, hence 
failing miserably. Realizing that nothing exists without having in- 
fluence upon all other things in existence, how can we fail to see 
that crime and punishment have effect upon the very heart of soci- 
etv—effect separate and distinct from the effect upon the individua. 
criminal! 

For instance, when a bandit kills a man who is fearless enougt. 
to resist him, the case is far more than that of one mere man’s kill. 
ing another mere man. Were all men really equal—morally, if not 
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be but a case of the loss of one of society’s countless individuals. 
physically and mentally—the case would, indeed, be simple. It would 
But any man with a knowledge of the great difference in moral 
value among men everywhere sees in such thing more than mere 
loss in population. He sees as well a loss to morality, a lowering of 
society’s general moral tone. For fearlessness, a decided virtue, 
has shown itself in some man only to be destroyed in the destruc- 
tion of the man. 

Probably all of us have seen that fearlessness, according as it 
is extreme—according as it is great—tends to bring the individual 
to destruction. Over the entire period of civilization—in fact, ever 
since men have learned to look beyond their own immediate strug- 
gle for existence, to sacrifice themselves for their race, or for a 
principle—we may safely presume that the race has been losing its 
more fearless men. Socrates, Hannibal, Caesar, are a few among 
the outstanding examples. 

Men’s fearlessness, often, indeed, saves them.  [’earlessness 
saves men the more often according as it has root somewhere in the 
man’s own interest. And fearlessness, especially if it be of the more 
self-evident sort, tends to make the man respected all the more. But 
let us not allow tendencies to become blurred in our minds by special 
cases, nor principles by exceptions. 

Just as New York City now feels an urge to advertise against 
crime, saying that criminals “can’t win,’ so do the more respectable 
men feel an urge, for the sake of society, to “advertise” that fear- 
lessness pays. And so most respectable men today have come to 
believe that fearlessness actually pays the individual, and pays in a 
real, material, way. The effect of the tendency of the more fear- 
less to be destroyed upon society’s spirit is not a thing to be passed 
over with a word of hope and a prayer for better things to come. 
It gives warning that cowardice is growing—that the race is mov- 
ing toward a cowardly end. Unspeakable, this may be, yet true. 
The race may boast of its heroes as much as it pleases of its brave 
men who have voluntarily accepted untimely death; yet these men 
may be pointed to, not as something gained to the race, but as some- 
thing lost tu it. 

Whether or not we belicve tearlessness to be inherited in the bio- 
logical sense, surely we all realize that the higher values, all the 
way from mere hard work to the highest of self-sacrifice, tend to 
gravitate together—to be found together to a significant extent. Did 
not Socrates sav the wise man is good? And how long before even 
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Socrates did men recognize that the higher things have mutual affin- 
itv? In the loss of anything high. how much else tends also to be 
lost ? 

When fearless men are destroyed we see something else de- 
stroved also, namely the doctrines ot these fearless men. Is there 
a more sure way to destroy any doctrine than to destroy those who 
put it into practice? All human activity, being intelligent, is based 
upon principles, upon philosophy of some sort. Whether or not 
the doer is conscious of it at the time, a philosophy lies behind every 
deed. Not men’s words, but their actions, express their real beliefs, 
their real principles. The man who really believes in honesty acts 
honestly. The man who really believes in courtesy acts courteously. 
The man who really believes in fearlessness acts fearlessly. 

Cowardice, sadism, crime—these are close kin. Just as crime 
is to a great extent cowardice, so it is to a great extent sadism. 
(Shall society become as a great masochist?) And, are we surprised 
that criminals delight to hurt other men, not only as to material pos- 
sessions, but also as to self-respect—the thing which many men even 
today, value above all material possessions? When they can hold 
the threat uf instant death over their victims, the vast majority of 
criminals do not hesitate to insult as vigorously and as mortally as 
their feelings prompt them to do. And if men fail to avenge mortal 
insults, what insults will they avenge? 

When men hear of their fellows’ being insulted without making 
the least attempt to avenge the insults, they can hardly feel that 
they themselves have so very much to fear in insulting these men 
likewise. Whatever else may hold them from insulting these men, 
fear of these men tends to be greatly reduced. These men have 
lost somewhat of their respect. 

Thus does the tendency to insult, rather than to respect, grad- 
ually grow. Whether or not it grows at a cumulative rate, is a dif- 
ferent question—the point is that it does grow. 

However greatly men may have respected one another in times 
past, it is difficult to find great respect tor one another among men 
today. And, how can there be true fraternity among men, where 
true mutual respect is lacking? Well could Bryce, speaking of fra- 
ternity, say, “Not even far off do we see her coming shine.” 

Among men of the more cultured classes we find comparatively 
few who insult one another in a vile manner. Yet one usually finds 
quite a number of men from these classes insulted freely when they 
come in contact with men from the less cultured classes. For every 
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taxi driver who shoots his passenger in a dispute over the fare there 
are probably thousands who insult their passenger to the limit. For 
every case in which a janitor beats a tenant, there are probably thou- 
sands of cases in which the tenant draws out of the dispute— 
deciding to “use discretion” in dealing with that janitor, giving vent 
to his feelings in saying he “doesn’t see what things are coming to.” 
(At the present rate of decay in general fearlessness, who, indeed, 
does “see what things are coming to” ?) 

Needless to say, there are still many men with great self-respect 
—many men who have been spared all occasions in which they 
would have to vindicate their self-respect at the cost of their lives. 
There are yet more men of great self-respect who have been un- 
thinkingly converted to the doctrines of the “discreet,” and who 
have therein been protected from the need of vindicating their self- 
respect. Quakers believe in the doctrine of non-resistance. So do 
a great many non-Quakers. Yet, of course, where these are recog- 
nized as non-resisting persons, they are insulted all the more freely. 

Social cowardice grows, then, as the more fearless are elimi- 
nated from the race by the more or less criminal. And it grows as 
the doctrines of these more fearless are supplanted by the doctrines 
of the “discreet,”’ of those who would not avenge insults, who would 
not resist. Whether the doctrines of the fearless survive and the 
fearless perish, or the doctrines of the fearless perish and the fear- 
less survive, the result for society is the same—society comes to 
act as a coward. 

This conclusion is far from pleasant. Is the world sufficiently 
fearless really to consider it? 

Would we really check social cowardice, however, we may be 
sure the thing can be done. “Where ever there is a will there is 
a way ’—but there must be a will—a real, sufficient will. Let us 
work toward gaining that will. 

Our will to check social cowardice must, if true, express itself 
in doing away with all leniency toward the criminal, insofar as 
leniency is the result of any weakness of spirit. For the criminals, 
far more than any other group, are destroying society’s courage. 
Where criminals meet with so-called leniency crime increases— 
gradually, yet steadily. Where crime increases, the more fearless, 
with their doctrines of tearlessness, are so much the more endan- 
gered, so much the more destroyed. 

The man who realizes that far-sightedness is more practical than 
near-sighteaness, will not act in a hasty or thoughtless manner. As 
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long as he sees a more far-reaching way to utilize his efforts toward 
checking social cowardice, he will not face certain and instantaneous 
death for a lesser issue. He will ever look ahead. watching, as far 
as he can, the heart of the thing, working hard and with serious pur- 
pose, yet biding his time. He will direct his efforts toward the end 
that the will to check social cowardice become sufficiently organized 
therefore sufficiently effective 


HEALING MIRACLES OF JESUS 


BY JULIUS J. PRICE 


ROM even a scant survey of the New Testament, it is quite 

evident. that miracles occupied an important place in the min- 
istry of Jesus. Whilst the majority of critics discountenance the 
supernatural miracles attributed to this God-Man, yet there are some 
who cling most tenaciously to their belief in the truth of his heal- 
ing miracles. 

The author of the article entitled “Jesus” in the Encyclopaedia 
Biblica is inclined to the latter theory, for he says, “The healing min- 
istry judged by critical tests stands on as firm historical ground as 
the best accredited parts of the teachings.” Should we, however, 
be inclined to accept this theory of miracle healing, we are immedi- 
ately confronted with the difficulty—that this miraculous healing 
power cannot be attributed to Jesus alone. For it is an acknowl- 
edged fact that amongst the Jews, Hindus, and Mohammeaans a 
sort of supernatural ‘Therapeutics has always been known, tor well 
does Harnack remark: “Nor was it God’s messenger alone, but 
magicians and charlatans as well who were thought to be possessed 
of some of these miraculous powers.” 

This power can lay claims to no divine inspiration or religious 
sanctity and so cannot serve as a criterion of a religious truth or a 
moral excelience. Therefore the so-called miracles cannot be taken 
as conclusive proof of Jesus divine mission. 
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Even Gospel accounts proves that Jesus was not unique in this 
one power but that others yielded the same power over similar dis- 
eases. The Pharisees for instance, did not dispute the ability of 
Jesus to heal certain diseases but they attributed it to his connec- 
tion with Beelzebub. Since Jesus in several gospel accounts was 
regarded as anything but a righteous person, it proved to the Phari- 
sees that these healing miracles could be performed*by righteous as 
well as sinner alike. And to prove this contention we have only to 
turn to the account in the gospels where we find this contention dis- 
cussed (compare Matt. ix. 34; xii. 24; Mark iii. 23; Luke xi. 15). 

It can be further proven from the gospels (Matt. xii. 27: Luke 
xi. 19) that the disciples of the Pharisees also performed such mir- 
acles as are attributed to Jesus and that this fact is admitted by 
Jesus himself. “And if I by Beelzebub cast out devils by whom 
do your children cast them out.” Again the gospels call our atten- 
tion concerning those who cast out devils but yet were not numbered 
amongst the followers of Jesus (compare Mark ix. 36-40; Luke ix. 
49). And, further still, the oft repeated assertion that the disciples 
could only heal in the name of Jesus is disproved in the gospel of 
John where the blind beggar regains his sight by washing in the 
pool of Siloam (compare John ix. 7). 

Another point that we must consider is that Jesus demanded 
faith in himself and his teaching before he would proceed to use 
this healing power. And strange to say he attributed any failure 
of his to heal the person in question on the part of the disciples’ 
“lack of faith.” Thus the author of the article “Gospels” in the 
Encyclopedia Biblica takes shelter in the Neurotic theory of the heal- 
ing miracles. He writes, “Of course we must endeavor to ascer- 
tain how many, and still more, what sorts of cures were effected 
by Jesus. It is quite permissible for us to regard as historical only 
those of the class which even at the present day physicians are able 
to effect by physical methods as more especially cures of mental 
maladies. It is highly significant that in a discourse of Peter (Acts 
x. 38), the whole activity of Jesus is summed up in this that he went 
about doing good and healing all those that were oppressed by the 
devil. By this expression only demoniacs are intended (compare also 
Luke viii. 32). It is not at all difficult to understand how the con- 
temnoraries of Jesus after seeing some wonderful deeds wrought 
by him which they regarded as miracles should have credited him 
with everv other kind of miraculous power withont distineuishing 
as the modern mind does between those maladies which are amen- 
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able to physical influence and those which are not. It is also neces- 
sary to bear in mind that the cure may often have been only tem- 
porary. lf there was a relapse people did not infer any deficiency 
in the miraculous efficacy of the healer; they accounted for it simply 
by the return of the demur who had been cast out. On this point Mat- 
thew xii. 43-45 is very characteristic. Perhaps also Luke viii. 2 
may be cited in this connection if the seven devils cast out of 
Mary Magdalene not simultaneously but on separate occasions.” 

In one of the issues of the Hibbert Journal the theory of mir- 
acles healing is questioned by a writer of an article entitled “The 
Miracles of Healing.” It is his contention that even should the 
Neurotic theory be accepted there is still matter for great conten- 
tion and unbelief. But this contention of incredulity need not be a 
matter of great dispute when we consider that the account of mir- 
acle healing in the gospels have been greatly exaggerated. For well 
does Harnack remark, “The gospels are not, it is true historical 
works any more than the fourth; they were not written with the sim- 
ple object of giving the facts as they were; they are books composed 
for the work of Evangelization.” The gospel accounts are in them- 
selves the best witnesses of this fact. 

We invariably find an account that appears simple in Matthew, 
is found highly colored and exaggerated in Luke or Mark. In the 
gospel of John the state of utter absurdity is reached in the asser- 
tion that if all things done by Jesus were written in Books the world 
would not be large enough to contain them. This assertion is not 
only ludicrous but as exaggeration of a Haggadic possibility. 

A number of gross exaggerations might be quoted from the gos- 
pels and it can easily be understood how trivial occurrences were 
magnified into the greatest of wonders by men who sat down to 
write events not with a real historical accuracy but with one thought 
and that to make out a good case for the wonder working power 
of their hero. 

We must have a stronger case of strict accuracy in the gospel 
narrative with regard to the miracles of healing wrought by Jesus 
before we can even approximate the neurotic theory otherwise we 
must reject them outright. 

The claim to divine intervention in the healing miracles of 
Jesus meets with another obstacle in the fact that Paul as well as 
many early Christian dignitaries make like pretentions of miracu- 
lous healing. And even throughout the ages of time, history re- 
cords innumerable individuals and some strong sects laying claims 
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to like power. We have only to refer to the Monk Julian, who cured 
by his words a possessed person. Sabinus, Bishop of Placentia, 
wrote a letter to the River Poi, which had overflowed its banks and 
flooded some church lands. When the letter was thrown into the 
stream the waters at once subsided. Irenaeus, Apollonius, Vespe- 
sian, the King’s touch, in Engiish history; Dowie and his sect, Mrs. 
Eddie and her Christian Scientists, and others too numerous to 
mention, support the above contention. 

It is therefore evident that if the above healing miracles accred- 
ited to Jesus bear an iota of truth, his was no exceptional power. 

One of the fundamental doctrines of Christian Science is 
summed up in the following words by Mrs. Eddie: “Christian Sci- 
ence lays claim to the healing of most of the diseases which affect 
the human body while it has another still more important claim to 
the healing of the Spirit.” 

It is a well-known fact that Mrs. Eddie suffered ever since her 
youth from recurring fits of hysteria and it was only in 1862 that 
she found relief in a cure of a week through the affectual treat- 
ments of the mind healer, Dr. Quinby. In later years when she 
reached the zenith of her power, she claimed a higher degree of 
perfection than either Jesus or His Mother. 

When baffled in his pray healing, the celebrated Doctor Dowie 
defended himself by declaring that his power was no greater than 
that of Jesus, “Who on several occasions failed in his administra- 
tions.” 

In the light of these facts it cannot be gainsaid that if Christi- 
anity finds no other means of explaining the miracles of Jesus than 
by the neurotic theory, it is sufficient proof that Jesus can claim 
no greater power than that of the many other of a Thaumaturgists 
who lived before and after him. 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


BY PAUL BROCKETT 


OME sixty-six years ago, just before the fourth of March, 
S there arrived in Washington a man noted for his height and 
apparent awkwardness of movement. There was no cheering, and he, 
with one other, stepped from the train into a closed carriage. A 
cold and dreary day, a few days later, he emerged from the Willard 
House with President Buchannan to go to the Capitol to take the 
oath of office as President of the United States. This man—Abra- 
ham Lincoln—took the oath amid an unfavorable, half-jeering 
crowd which was later to realize that his forsightedness firmly set 
the fundamentals of this Government on a stable basis. When he 
came to the White House he regarded the scientific investigator as 
a luxury, but later, after associating with Joseph Henry and others, 
his whole attitude changed—he realized what deep thinkers the in- 
vestigations into the unknown produced. Science in pure research 
was then struggling for recognition, and it was his act as President 
approving the Bill incorporating the National Academy of Sciences 
that gave the world the foundation for one of the greatest scientific 
organizations of modern times. The real purpose of the Act of 
Incorporation was to secure advice on war problems for the Gov- 
ernment so it stipulated that “the Academy shall, whenever called 
upon by any department of the Government, investigate, examine, 
experiment, and report upon any subject of science or art, the actual 
expense of such investigations, examinations, experiments, and re- 
ports to be paid from appropriations which may be made for the 
purpose, but the Academy shall receive no compensation whatever 
for any services to the Government of the United States.” The 
advice of the Academy has been requested and used by the Gov- 
ernment many times. After the Civil War period, the National 
Academy had a troubled existence for many years, but the need 
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for such an organization in American science and the belief of the 
Academicians in its ultimate success resulted in the Academy finally 
coming into its own. 

The dream of its founders and all who have been interested in 
its welfare became a reality with the completion of the building for 
the National Academy of Sciences and National Research Council, 
the home of science in America. 

The housing of the academy headquarters had received serious 
consideration since its establishment by act of Congress in 1863. 
Through the interest of the secretaries of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion (two of whom have been presidents of the academy—Joseph 
Henry, the first Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, and 
Charles Doolittle Walcott, its present Secretary), the Smithsonian 
for over sixty years generously furnished quarters for the general 
offices of the academy, stored its publications and books for its 
library, and shared whatever facilities were available. 

When the beginning of the World War demonstrated that the 
older methods of warfare must give way to those devised from the 
results of researcn, the President of the United States requested the 
National Academy of Sciences to organize the scientific resources 
of this country for the national defense. In immediate accordance 
with this request the academy appointed a committee which resulted 
in the organization of the National Research Council of the National 
Academy of Sciences. The bringing together of men for the solu- 
tion of war problems made still more acute the need for larger quar- 
ters than those available at the Smithsonian Institution. Temporary 
offices for the research council were rented, but the administrative 
offices of the academy remained at the Smithsonian Institution. 

After the armistice was signed in 1918 the President of the 
United States, appreciating the value of the work accomplished by 
the academy through its research council, issued an executive order 
requesting the National Academy of Sciences to perpetuate the re- 
search council under its charter on a peace basis; and with the reor- 
ganization of the research council, a building to house both bodies 
became an absolute necessity. 

The efforts were crowned with a promise of success the follow- 
ing year when the Carnegie Corporation of New York adopted a 
resolution to the effect that if the National Academy of Sciences 
could secure the site for a building through other sources the cor- 
poration would give funds sufficient for the erection of a building 
and an endowment for the maintenance of the building and the 
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research council. With this in view the academy was able to secure 
adequate contributions from friends of science throughout the coun- 
try to purchase the square between Twenty-first and Twenty-second 
and C and Upper Water Streets, Washington, at a cost of approxi- 
mately $185,000, given by the following persons: Edward Dean 
Adams, Charles F. Brush, George W. Crile, E. A. Deeds, Pierre S. 
DuPont, George R. Eastman, Arthur H. Fleming, Henry Ford, Mrs. 
FE. H. Harriman, H. E. Huntington, Thomas D. Jones, Charles F. 
Kettering, Adolph Lomb, Harold F. McCormick, A. W. Mellon, 
Raphael Pumpelly, Julius Rosenwald, John L. Severance, Ambrose 
Swasey, C. H. Swift, the trustees of the Commonwealth fund, and 
the Corning Glass Works. Through the closing of Upper Water 
Street by Congress, and the assistance of the Chief of Engineers of 
the United States Army in securing the transfer to the academy of 
a triangular piece of ground belonging to the Government at the 
southwest of the academy lot, the building site was squared out to 
B Street. The academy site is now bounded by B and C and Twen- 
ty-first and Twenty-second streets. It is 531 feet long and 422 feet 
deep. The building faces B Street, looking out on Potomac Park 
and the Lincoln Memorial just opposite. 

Upon the securing of this site, the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York definitely set aside the sum of $5,000,000 for the academy 
and research council, $1,450,000 of which was made available for 
the construction of the building. 

The Commission of Fine Arts was consulted in the selection of 
an architect, and on its suggestion the academy after due considera- 
tion selected Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, architect, of New York. 

After the architect’s plans had been carefully studied and ap- 
proved by the academy council and the research council, ground was 
broken in the spring of 1922 for the laying of foundations for a 
marble structure. In view of the fact that the site was once an old 
stream bed and filled-in tidal flats, every precaution was taken to 
‘make the foundations secure. Seventy-four concrete piers, five feet 
square, were sunk to bedrock to support the girders upon which the 
walls rest, and the girders which support the marble terrace rest on 
thirty-three large steel tubes driven to bedrock, emptied, and filled 
with concrete. 

The corner stone was laid in the southwest corner on October 30, 
1922, with simple ceremonies. Charles Doolittle Walcott, then pres- 
ident of the academy, was the first to place cement under the stone, 
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and he was followed by members of the academy and research coun- 
cil in Washington. 

Building operations were pushed in an effort to finish construc- 
tion by the fall of 1923, when it was intended that the building 
should be turned over to the academy and research council, but labor 
conditions <nd difficulties in securing materials delayed its comple- 
tion until April, 1924. 

The building was ready for occupancy before the annual meet- 
ing scheduied for April 28, 29, and 30, 1924, and the dedication 
program was carried out on Monday, April 28. The ceremonies 
were simple but impressive, with the principal address by Calvin 
Coolidge, President of the United States. There were also brief 
addresses on the National Academy of Sciences, the National 
Research Council, and the building, by John C. Merriam, Vernon 
Kellogg, and Gano Dunn. In addition to the President of the United 
States and members of the academy and research council, there were 
also present members of the Cabinet, Congress, the Diplomatic 
Corps, notable American scientists, contributors to the building site, 
and members of the Carnegie Corporation and of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The architect, Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, died sud- 
denly in New York three days before the dedication. News of his 
death came as a great shock to the academy, particularly because the 
day before his death he had been at the building directing and clear- 
ing up details. The academy is indebted to Mr. Goodhue for his 
last architectural achievement, which has been referred to by the 
Commission of Fine Arts as one of the outstanding pieces of archi- 
tecture in the District of Columbia, if not in America, and by those 
who knew him in his profession as one of the masterpieces of his 
career. 

The building was opened to the public on the day following. the 
dedication. 


DESCRIPTION OF BUILDING 


The general character of the building is Greek, in harmony with 
the Washirgton theme, but modern requirements made it inadvis- 
able to adhere strictly to any historical style. The architect carried 
out an idea of simplicity in the design of the building itself, with 
rich embellishments by appropriate sculptural and mural decorations. 
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The plans allow for future expansion, the fully completed building 
to be square. The present structure, which includes only the frontis- 
piece and the central pavilion, will eventually be balanced by a con- 
struction at the back and two connecting wings, completing the con- 


ENTRANCE, SHOWING Bronze Doors CLoseEp. 


templated square. The building as it now stands has a frontage 
of 260 feet and is 140 feet deep. The height above the first floor 
is sixty feet. The building is comprised of three stories, in addition 
to the basement. 
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Upon approaching the building from the Lincoln Memorial one 
can appreciate the plan of the architect to carry his color scheme of 
copper green from the lowest shrubbery in the semiformal garden 
to the copper ridgepole of the roof. The three marble-trimmed 
reflecting pools are lined with Persian turquoise enamel tiles in har- 
mony with this color scheme. The two lamps at the entrance of 
the broad stone terrace which extends across the front of the build- 
ing are of verdantique marble and bronze. The six large panels 
filling the space between the upper and lower windows, and also the 
two massive entrance doors, are of green bronze. 

The building itself is of white Dover marble laid in irregular 
courses with enough variation of grain and tone to give life to the 
surface. | 

Alternating figures of the owl and the lynx in deep relief, typi- 
fying wisdom and alert observation, compose the copper cheneau. 
A frieze containing the following Greek inscription is carved in the 
marble across the main facade: 


Greek Inscription in Capital Letters 


HITEPI TH> AAHOEIA> OEQPIA THI MEN XAAEIIH THI 
AE PAIAIA: SHMEION AE TO MHTE ASIO> MHAENA 
ATNAS@AI TYXEIN ATTHY MHTE TANTO® ATOTYTX- 
ANEIN AAAA EKASTON AETEIN TI IIEPI TH2 ®TZEOX- 
EK TIANTON AE STNA®OPOIZOMENON TIFNEZOAI TI 


METE@OY: 
—Aristotle Met. A. 10:993. A. 30. 


Translation 


The search for Truth is in one way hard and in another easy. 
For it is evident that no one can master it fully nor miss it wholly. 
But each adds a little to our knowledge of Nature, and from all the 
facts assembled there arises a certain grandeur. 


Ordinary Greek Text 
Lal A A \ VA lal 
‘H rept r7s adnbeias Dewpia Th pev yareny, 77H S€ padia. onpetov 
Sé 7d pir’ a&iws pyndéva Sivacbar TvXEty adTHS, PATE TAVTS 
Y lal > 
amotuyx ave, dN exacrov héyey TL TEpLTHS PUTEWS, . . . EK 


mavtov S€ cvvabpolopevan yryver bai ru péyeBos. 
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The bronze window panels depict the progress of science from 
Greek to modern times, by means of a procession of the great found- 
ers of science, each with some symbol of his particular field of work. 
Beginning with the panel on the west end of the building, the figures 
represented are: Galton, Gibbs, Helmholz, Darwin, Lyell, Faraday, 
Humboldt, Dalton, Lamarck, Watt, Franklin, Huygens, Galileo, Leo- 
nardo, Hipparchus, Euclid, Democritus, Thales, Hippocrates, Aris- 
totle, Archimedes, Copernicus, Vesalius, Harvey, Descartes, New- 
ton, Linnaeus, Levosier, Laplace, Cuvier, Gauss, Carnot, Bernard, 
Joule, Pasteur, Mendel, Maxwell. The two bronze doors at the 
main entrance portray eight episodes in the history of science, from 
Aristotle <o Pasteur, and the marble pseudo-pediment above this 
doorway gives the sculptor’s conception of the elements with which 
science deals—earth and cloud through the various forms of the ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdoms to man, surmounted by the sun, the 
source of warmth and light. All of the sculpturing, both exterior 
and interior, is the work of Lee Lawrie. 

The main floor of the building contains a central auditorium sur- 
rounded by seven exhibition rooms, library, reading room, small lec- 
ture hall, and board room. 

The auditorium is reached from the main entrance through a 
simple vestibule and foyer screened at its beginning and end by 
bronze and glass grilles bearing the signs of the zodiac. It is cruci- 
form in shape, the four arms vaulted to support a pendentive dome 
in the center. The vaulting is covered with acoustic tile called 
Akoustolith, elaborately decorated in color and gilt by Miss Hildreth 
Meiere. The figures in the pendentives represent the elements of 
the Greeks—earth, air, fire, and water. At the top of the arch 
soffits are the insignia of Alexandria, the great academy of antiquity, 
and that of the three historic national academies of Europe—the 
Academia dei Lincei of Rome, the Academie des Sciences of Paris, 
and the Royal Society of London. Encircling the dome are the fol- 
lowing inscriptions: 


Ages and cycles of nature in ceaseless sequence mov- 
ing, To science, pilot of industry, conqueror of disease, 
multiplier of the harvest, explorer of the universe, revealer 
of nature’s laws, eternal guide to truth. 


A striking decorative feature of the auditorium is a mural paint- 
ing by Albert Herter, showing Prometheus lighting his torch at the 
chariot of the sun, thus bringing fire typifying knowledge) to earth 


‘INOW HLNOS “TANVG MOGNIAA IZNOUG 
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for the benefit of mankind. Below this painting is an inscription 
from the “Prometheus Bound” of Aéschylus, which cites the bene- 
fits conferred by science on the world. Just below, supporting the 
lintel of the north door, are two sculptured panels, Night and Day, 
denoting progress from darkness to light. The three galleries of 
the auditorrum are supported by columns of verdantique marble 
with capitals of cream Lens stone, carved. The fronts of the gal- 
leries are of paneled walnut, inlaid. 

The seven exhibition rooms surrounding the auditorium are sim- 
ple in character, having been designed for practical use with no 
attempt at decorative features. They are equipped with hot and 
cold water and drain, gas, and both alternating and direct electrical 
current from a number of outlets, so that any kind of instruments 
can be operated for exhibition with very little additional preparation. 

The library is on the west front of the building. The general 
color scheme is brought out here in the alternating green and black 
tiles of the stone floor, the copper lamps on the reading tables, and 
the bookshelves and catalogue drawers extending around the room. 
The center of interest in the library is the fireplace at the end of 
the room, with its carved overmantel representing the history of the 
art of writing. Three sculptured panels in the ceiling depict the 
discovery, the recording of the discovery, and the reading of the 
record. 

The reading room adjoins the library on the extreme west front 
of the building. The walls are paneled with walnut to about two- 
thirds of their height, and above this wainscoating is a painted frieze, 
by Albert Herter, of the arms of eight historic universities: Bologna, 
Paris, Oxford, Cambridge, Heidelberg, Leiden, Harvard, and Yale. 
A seal bearing the initials NAS is carved in the handsome fireplace 
of Sienna marble. 

The small lecture hall, on the east front of the building is de- 
signed for meeting or lectures not large enough to fill the audi- 
torium. The platform for the speakers and presiding officers, in 
both the lecture hall and the auditorium, is equipped with all mod- — 
ern conveniences to facilitate the business of meetings and also with 
a laboratory table on which experiments can be actually carried out 
to illustrate a point. The equipment for business meetings consists 
of a lectern for the speaker, which can be turned in any direction 
and raised or lowered, shaded lights and radium clocks for both 
speakers and presiding officers, a red light operated by an electric 
push button on the presiding officer’s desk to call the attention of the 
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speaker to his time limit, and intercommunicating telephones con- 
nected with the main switchboard, the moving-picture and lantern 
booths in both the lecture hall and auditorium, the speakers’ plat- 
forms in both rooms, and the engineer’s office. The laboratory table 
has a movable flat top, which conceals a sink furnishing hot and 
cold water, and also gas and alternating and direct electrical cur- 
rent. The walls of this room are paneled with walnut to about two- 
thirds of their height, with Akoustolith above the paneling. The 
walnut brackets supporting the moving-picture booth are inlaid with 
colored woods. 

The board room adjoins the lecture hall, on the extreme east 
of the building. A mural decoration above the marble fireplace 
depicts Abraham Lincoln with the other founders of the Academy, 
Benjamin Peirce, Alexander Dallas Bache, Joseph Henry, Louls 
Agassiz, Senator Henry Wilson, Admiral Charles H. Davis, and 
Benjamin Apthorp Gould. 

Another artistic feature of the board room is the electrolier, a 
globe of the world painted in accordance with Leonardo da Vinci’s 
map dated 1515. 

Unusual attention was given to the electrical fixtures and small 
details to make them harmonize with the larger architectural feat- 
ures. The door knobs and locks are of cast bronze, from models 
bearing symbolic designs by Lee Lawrie. 


EXHIBITS 


The exhibits in the academy and research council building are 
selected with a view to illustrate fundamental phenomena of nature 
and also the progress of scientific research. The exhibits of funda- 
mental phenomena of nature will be more or less permanent, while 
those illustrating the progress of scientific research will be changed 
at intervals in order to show recent discoveries. 

The academy proposes to have, in as many cases as possible 
automatic working models which can be operated by the visitor 
himself, thus allowing him to see not only what is accomplished, 
but also how the result is obtained. 

Some of the permanent exhibits are those showing such phe- 
nomena of nature as the changing spots on the rotating sun, the 
variations in the earth’s magnetic field, and the records of earth- 
quakes wherever they occur. 


FOR MODERNISTS AND FUNDAMENTALISTS 


BY WILLIAM C. DREHER 


OUR controversy, which is now filling the columns of our Mon- 

day newspapers, begins to weary that growing class of people 
who regard all theological questions from a still more modern stand- 
point than that of the “Modernists.” For from whatever standpoint 
we view your little scrimmage—whether from that of anthropology, 
historical sociology, history of dogma, comparative religion, or cos- 
mical and evolutionary science—it remains but a little scrimmage 
still, and the smaller the longer we look! And we are tempted often 
enough to turn away and say: “A plague o’ both your houses.” The 
Fundamentalists we can understand, they being such familiar speci- 
mens, and they reproducing their kind with such unfailing similitude 
and in such vast numbers. That even men and women of high ethi- 
cal ideals are able to convince themselves that those ideals are insep- 
arable from the cosmological and dogmatic conceptions of primitive 
man is an extremely ancient phenomenon; and that these people are 
able to suppress intellectual curiosity about the latest achievements 
of science and even regard these with feelings of intense hostility as 
attacks upon higher spiritual interests—all this is easy enough to 
understand for anybody that knows something of the inertia of the 
human mind. 

But the Modernists, while almost equally familiar to us, are not 
so easy to understand and are certainly less attractive as human spec- 
imens than the Fundamentalists. For what can be a less attractive 
manifestation of human idiosyncrasy than a mind which, feeling op- 
pressed by a certain set of beliefs, makes a weak compromise by cast- 
ing off a few minor propositions of its creed and then settling back 
into smug self-content. Think of learned doctors of divinity reject- 
ing the virgin birth, yet holding fast to the incarnation! And yet we 
men who began as Fundamentalists and have passed on beyond the 
half-way standpoints of the Modernists, are bound to look with sym- 
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pathy upon the stirrings that are going on within the ranks of the 
latter ; for it is chiefly from them that our recruits must come, and 
they at least recognize the possibility of intellectual motion. That 
there is enough vigor of conviction in the two parties to the contro- 
versy to have a quarrel at all is certainly to be recognized as a gain, 
however unimportant be the points around which the battle rages. 

But from another standpoint it is certainly a loss. It is a dis- 
tinct loss to have this tiny tempest around lost positions stirring up 
the dust and preventing thousands of people from seeing the real 
battle of our age. The same effect is produced by many of the books 
about the Bible which are now occupying public attention. Thus 
thousands are reading Papini’s Life of Christ because it appeals to 
their religicus feelings; but these outpourings of a devotee, while 
they may add to the comfort of believers, have no effect whatever in 
establishing the historical facts involved in the origin of Christianity. 
Other thousands, some degrees higher up in the intellectual scale, 
are reading Van Loon’s liberal reconstructions of Bible history ; but 
his readers will hardly be made aware of the most fundamental ques- 
tions at issue, and many of them will not venture much further away 
from the safe paths of tradition than Signor Papini’s followers. 

One of the most vital questions from which Fundamentalists and 
Modernists alike are thus drawing away attention is that of the his- 
torical elements in the Gospels. How far may their records be taken 
as true history? The Fundamentalist is ready with his answer— 
always has been ready. He can swallow everything whole—even 
the conflicting narratives of the nativity given by Matthew and Luke; 
and the more miracles, the better! But is the position of the typical 
Unitarian clergyman so vastly superior, who casts overboard all the 
miracles, only to assert that all that remains of the Gospels is verit- 
able history? But this is such a non-sequitur, such a patent case of 
the pathetic fallacy, that it is bound to pass into the realm of things 
outlived and forgotten—and perhaps very soon. 

That the Fundamentalist-Modernist wrangle and books like those 
mentioned are detracting attention from far more vital theological 
literature hecomes evident if we consider the fate in this country of 
M. Alfred Loisy’s latest venture in New Testament criticism, which 
came out i Paris about the end of 1922, under the title: Les Livres 
du Nouvear, Testament. Although it is undoubtedly one of the most 
important and significant books of its class that has appeared for 
many a day, it has probably not even attracted a bare mention in the 
American press. That is a noteworthy fact. Think of the foremost 
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New Testament scholar of his time bringing out a book in which he 
surrenders nearly every shred of history in the Gospels, and in a 
country that flatters itself as standing in the very vanguard of civili- 
zation that fact does not call forth the merest mention! Verily the 
smoke-screen created by the Fundamentalists and Modernists is an 
effective one. My object in writing this article is to drag out Loisy’s 
book from behind that screen. 

M. Loisy makes a new translation of the New Testament into 
French, and in printing it he makes two changes which, though 
merely mechanical, should facilitate the right understanding of the 
text. In the first place, he rearranges the books according to date 
of composition, so far as this can be ascertained. Of this rearrange- 
ment he writes: “By means of this grouping one may follow in large 
outline the evolution of Christianity from the time of its birth to 
the period when the canon of the New Testament was fixed.” As 
the oldest books are what he regards as Paul’s authentic epistles, 
Loisy begins his New Testament with these, after which follow the 
Gospels, with Mark in the first place. While this rearrangement is 
in strict accord with the best scholarship and is thus abundantly jus- 
tified by that fact alone, it has the further advantage of suggesting 
to the reader that Christianity was at first a dogma and only later a 
history ; and it also suggests the probability that the dogma created 
the history. Loisy, in fact, almost consciously leads us up to that 
conclusion when he writes that the “first epistles show the point 
of departure, the first outlines of the nascent faith’—the import of 
which words will be apparent to anyone who has noted the absence 
in the epistles of any mention of Jesus as a man. Loisy further 
emphasizes the meaning of his rearrangement by saying that the 
early church found it “necessary to make a place for the life of 
Jesus, and not merely of his death, in the legend of the Christ” ; and 
again that the “myth of the Christ and the legend of Jesus was in 
large part constructed because of the necessity of defining and de- 
fending its position against Judaism, and of showing how the econ- 
omy of Christian salvation was announced in the Bible and justified 
by the prophecies.” 

But M. Loisy gives the reader further ocular help by a second 
innovation ; he sets up in the form of vers-libre all those passages 
which in the original are written with a rhythmical swing. The 
reader of our version, unacquainted with the Greek Testament, will 
be surprised to find how much of it was thus written. About one- 
half of the text takes this form—in some books less than that, in 
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others, much more. In choosing it—in itself a wholly legitimate 
proceeding—Loisy is again suggesting something to the reader: he 
is intimating that the writer is here mounting his Greco-Jewish 
Pegasus and no longer feels himself greatly encumbered with the 
burden of historical responsibilities ; that he is in the exalted mood 
where faith is able to make its own history. 

But far more important than these merely mechanical changes 
is what Loisy himself contributes to the work. He writes a gen- 
eral introduction to the whole volume and then each book receives 
its own special introduction, in which its contents are set forth from 
the angle of Loisy’s scholarship. These introductions are weighted 
with deep-cutting thoughts, embodying his latest critical conclusions. 
Even the liberal school of New Testament critics, who hitherto num- 
bered Loisy as one of their brightest lights, will hardly follow him 
in his newest conclusions, for he has practically deserted the liberals 
and advanced to radical ground. One is reminded at times of the 
views of our own Prof. William Benjamin Smith, a scholar whose 
work has attracted widespread attention in Europe, although in his 
own country he still lves behind that smoke-screen. For Loisy 
adopts at ieast two of Smith’s positions, and that without credit! 
He adopts the symbolical interpretation of the miracles and much 
other matter; and Smith’s view that the first preaching of Christi- 
anity was a crusade for monotheism and an onslaught upon idolatry, 
takes with Loisy a slightly different form: it is the “evangelization 
of the pagans.” 

With Loisy it is a fundamental proposition that Judaism finally 
clothed itself in the form of a mystery religion, like the other orien- 
tal cults, and that this new mystery religion was Christianity in its 
early form. But in proportion as the cult of the dead and risen 
Messiah expanded it ceased to be a simple variation of the Jewish 
religion. In fact, it was precisely the opposition of the young off- 
shoot to its parent that later on proved of vital importance in shap- 
-ing the Christian tradition. The singularity of early Christian liter- 
ature he finds to “consist precisely in the circumstance that it sought 
to present as the authentic fact of Israelitish faith and hope the 
Hellenistic religion, the mystery of universal salvation which Chris- 
tianity had become.” That Paul knew little or nothing about the 
earthly life of Jesus is emphasized, without pushing this fact to an 
extreme conclusion; “Paul and the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews appear to know much more about the actions of the Christ 
in heaven before and after his epiphany than about the life of Jesus.” 
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These columns are not the place to attempt a complete exposé 
of M. Loisy’s views as set forth in his Nouveau Testament. Only a 
few points must suffice. It is not that the miracles are surrendered 
in toto that the present work has any significance; Loisy had done 
that long ago; its significance lies rather in the practical surrender 
of the whcle Gospel story as history—except at one point, to be 
mentioned later. The miracles become “symbolical miracles’ or 
“apologetical fictions,” and at times whole narratives embracing a 
chain of events are treated as symbolical or as fictional. Nowhere 
does Loisy undertake to lay his finger upon a fact or word and say: 
this really occurred as stated, this was really spoken as narrated. 
The nearest approach that he makes to such certainty is in connec- 
tion with the trial scene, where Jesus speaks of destroying this Tem- 
ple and rebuilding it in three days; this, says, Loisy, “has a chance 
of being authentic.” Never a closer approximation to certainty! 

In fact everything floats in a glorified haze of faith and religious 
enthusiasm. “Inspired men attributed to Christ discourses that he 
never pronounced, actions that he never performed, but which they 
themselves saw. Others were well able to write in the name of 
Peter and Paul, putting themselves into their places in another kind 
of vision, giving themselves almost no thought of what we should 
call a fraud.” “Others saw in the same way other instructions and 
other pretended facts in the life of Jesus. Here, for us, vision and 
fiction coalesce, and they are such fictions as were suggested by 
an apologetic motive.” And our narratives of the passion “repre- 
sent much less an historical tradition than the ritual drama com- 
memorating that passion, a drama conceived in accordance with Old 
Testament texts which were thought to have prefigured it.” 

In connection with such Old Testament texts Loisy advances a 
theory that seems to promise valuable results for understanding 
how little critical the New Testament writers were in their methods 
of composition. Every careful reader of it must have observed the 
singular use made there of Old Testament passages—a certain arbi- 
trary twist of words, wrenching them from their context and apply- 
ing them without scruple to events which could not. have been in 
the minds of the authors. Loisy assumes that there existed collec- 
tions of Old Testament messianic texts and motivates this theory as 
follows: “The existence of such collections, which continued in 
favor during the first centuries of the Church, appears as a guaran- 
tee also for the Apostolic age. For not only the language of the 
third Gospel and the Acts, that of the fourth Gospel, and the sys- 
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tematic procedure in the first one of making citations give occasion 
for believing that the texts regarded as Messianic formed collec- 
tions for Christian edification and practice from the earliest period ; 
but also when we find the same series in the discourses of the Acts, 
in the Epistles and even in the Gospels employing the same form, 
. with the same variations from the original texts cited, we 
must admit that the authors of the New Testament had no longer 
to glean from the scriptures the passages that might serve for their 
purposes of demonstration, and that they had at their disposal testi- 
mony collected beforehand for the use that they made of it.” 

Loisy is more conservative in assigning dates to the New Testa- 
ment writings than some other critics more radical than he. Thus 
he places the major Epistles of Paul in the fifth and sixth decades 
of the first century. The Gospels are placed for the most part thirty 
or forty years later. But this does not end the matter, for all the 
books had to run the gauntlet of one or more redactors. What the 
work of such editors might mean is shown by Loisy’s opinion of 
what they did to the Acts. Assuming that the original book was 
written about A. D. 80, he concludes that it underwent its final re- 
daction about 120-30. This was an “abominable sabotage, made - 
without art, well-meant, with pious gestures, . . . a veritable recast- 
ing which put it on the level and into the tone of mediocrity . . . by 
which its success could be assured.” 

Loisy’s destructive criticism reaches its height perhaps in treat- 
ing of the trial and crucifixion. He says of Mark’s narrative of 
those events as “touching in its naivete,’ and of the trial before 
Pilate, “nothing is consistent, unless it be the charge of pretensions 
to messianic royalty”; and his rejection of this trial held “on the 
holy night of the Passover” is registered with an exclamation point. 
Of the charge that Jesus claimed to be the Son of God, Loisy says, 
“that divine quality was not assigned to him except in the Chris- 
tian Mystery”; and the whole passion and trial is summed up thus: 
“Our narratives represent much less an historical tradition than the 
ritual drama commemorating that passion.” 

After this the reader is prepared to conclude that Loisy has sur- 
rendered the historicity of Jesus altogether ; but that is not the case 
and this is the exception referred to above. In the present work 
indeed, Loisy’s belief in the historical reality of Jesus is nowhere 
roundly asserted; he only refers to it here and there as a given fact, 
but perfunciorily and without the slightest attempt to substantiate 
it. Here the strongest statement of his view shapes itself thus: “It 
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remains nevertheless very probable that Jesus came to Jerusalem 
for the Passover, and that he was crucified before the week called 
that of unleavened bread.” 

And yet we know from other writings by Loisy published in 
1922 that he still insists upon the historicity of Jesus. In one of his 
articles he replies to those who urge a mythological explanation of 
the whole Gospel story: “We have something better to do than 
refute them. If they become too pressing we shall simply demand, 
‘where is the match’?” He is here alluding to a dictum of Nietsche’s, 
who says somewhere of Jesus: “A founder of a religion may be in- 
significant—a match, nothing more.’ Loisy accordingly still holds 
fast to the historicity not because he finds any convincing records 
on which to build, but merely upon the assumption that Christianity 
itself necessarily presupposes a single great personal founder—an 
assumption which can by no means be regarded as valid. 


fie SPEER DAPEOPLE 


A TRANSCENDENTAL STENOGRAPHIC FANTASY 
BY ROY PETRAN LINGLE 


DO NOT remember how long I had been sitting at my desk. 

The gteen-shaded gas-lamp was burning dimly. The clock 
ticked in a drowsy monotone. Before me lay my shorthand note- 
book, filled from cover to cover, with a mass of lines, hooks, loops 
and circles, embodying the stenographic report of the most recent 
meeting of the State Federation of Labor. 

Long since, the shorthand notes had resolved themselves into a 
confused, incoherent jumble of motions, amendments, objections 
and interruptions. Whenever my eyelids lifted, the eye invariably 
traveled faster than the mind. My notes were “cold,” having lain 
unscanned for several days. A heavy dinner, and the lassitude fol- 
lowing an afternoon of physical exercise, had left me in that semi- 
conscious condition that the will vainly attempts to conquer, with 
intermittent success. 

I fought off sleep, and then succumbed. There was no hurry for 
copy. I would read my notes in the morning. The checking pen 
dropped from my lax fingers. I sank back in the easy chair, and 
must have dozed. Then suddenly I heard the Voices! Not one or 
two, but many! I was alert in an instant! Burglars? Not likely. 
Such marauders go about their business silently. The language of 
the intruders was English. I could distinguish fragments of phrases 
and sentences. But the words were never uttered by human tongue. 
I remember now, although too greatly disturbed by strange emo- 
tions to think clearly at the time, that the difference was a subtle 
one of accent and inflection, and distinctly qualitative. A quaint 
new dialect had suddenly arisen upon our planet—unique, peculiar, 
a species of miniature English, spoken by no voices hitherto known 
to man. What on Earth, or the alternative, were these people doing 
in my home? 
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I must have been awake by this time. To those who doubt, I 
can only say that I carefully pinched myself to make certain, and 
distinctly remember the sharp twinge that followed. 

Words became audible. My ear inclined like the nose of a 
pointer toward my closed note-book. My prosaic mind, always 
slower than the senses, scorned to accept the inevitable. My fingers, 
seemingly of their own volition, opened the book in the middle. 

“Thank heaven, air!” said a high sweet voice, quick and intoned 
in a manner never before heard by mortal man. I wish there were 
some method of rendering tone and inflection on these pages, that 
I might reproduce the marvelous shades of expression vibrant in 
those distiact little voices. 

“Our ink will fade! We shall die!” mourned another of the 
same people, the voice ciffering slightly in accent. 

“Ink! Who said Ink?” broke in a third voice, sententiously. 
“We, and our deeds, shall live when Time has blotted ink away!” 

“Old Essay at it again,” bantered a good-natured fourth party. 
“Too long a line of Protest often hooks Doubt.” 

Needless to say, I was thoroughly amazed by this time. My 
startled foot struck the waste-basket and the rustling papers strewed 
the floor beneath my desk. The reader may scoff, but as surely as 
I am now putting pen to paper, my eyes having increased their per- 
ceptive faculties to keep pace with my singularly acute hearing, I 
could see that the shorthand characters in my note-book were shift- 
ing their vositions—rearranging themselves on the lines, selecting 
more comfortable attitudes on the pages. 

Although overwhelmed at the time by the novel sensations and 
turbulent feelings incident to a new psychic discovery, I now real- 
ized that, in some occult way, I had pierced the veil that bars the 
Seen from the Unseen. With every sense marvelously quickened, 
I was gazing with profane mortal eyes at the denizens of the World 
of Ideas—a kind of Spirit World, if you will. 

My accident with the waste-basket had startled the tiny strang- 
ers and frightened them into temporary immobility and silence. I 
remained quiet, even fearing that the loud thumping of my heart 
would disturb my little companions, as I listened, breathing in long 
soft draughts. 

The oracular Essy was evidently chagrined by the rebuke. I 
peered intently and recognized him—the inky ringed S-circle, with 
a shadowy intangible sheath-like form lending individuality to the 
ordinary physical outline. The others were much the same—lines, 
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dots, hooks and loops of blue ink, with subtly transparent append- 
ages admitting of speech and motion. 

Essy recovering from his fright, swelled indignantly to the size 
of the double-S, and poured forth thunder on his well-meaning 
critic, yet indistinguishable from the rest. “Are the Speed-People 
to be doubted?” 

“Not when we undeceive ourselves,” readily replied the other, 
whom I discovered to be the huge Double-Length, “Esse quam 
videri.” At which pun the whole company burst into a ripple of 
tinkling laughter at the expense of the disgruntled S-circle. 

“What people of the Earth are akin to us?” inquired Essy, 
darkly. “The Tree Folk, the Flower Folk. the Jewel Folk, the Bird 
and Animal Peoples? Are they our brothers? Can man himself, 
whom ye worship and blindly follow, can your all-powerful man 
pierce the film of the invisible and gaze on the Unseen World? Have 
any of the children of Nature the power of the Speed-People?” 

“You speak heresy,’ replied Double-Length, and “Heresy! 
Heresy!” echoed the multitude, in faint, awed tones, like the ripple 
of wind-swept water on a pebbled beach. 

“Who can tell,” continued the Double-Length, “what power Man 
has in reserve, or what Man is—Man who created us—one branch | 
of the World-Folk, and gave us fleetness above all Speed-Writings ?” 

The S-circle sniffed contemptuously. “There is Man that you 
worship,” he said, pointing directly at me (the blunt Essy never 
could curb his boorish instincts). The eyes of the multitude were 
turned in my direction. I became distinctly uncomfortable and self- 
conscious. My eyelids drooped. I dissembled and gazed from be- 
neath half-shut lids, every sense on the alert. I may have blushed, 
meeting the frank sweet glances of the dainty feminine Curves. 

“There is Man,’ repeated Essy, “Sodden, befogged, sleeping 
over the work of his hands. You say he created us. Yet now he 
cannot even read our lines, our inky material forms.’’ Speed-People, 
he is not what he seems. He is not all-powerful. He did not cre- 
ate us. You are taught that we have grown to what we are through 
the influence of natural selection, of heredity, of variation and the 
great law of the survival of the fittest. If you say that Man is back 
of these processes of evolution you are wrong. Rather do we 
evolve ourselves, leaping like Minerva from the head of his jovial 
pen, and tracing our lines in phrases before his very eyes. His 
knowledge of us comes from us alone. It is only the teaching of 
the visible. Can he understand the invisible? Does he know our 
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minds, our hopes, our aspirations? No! His knowledge is a-poste- 
riori, not a-priori—not creative!” 

He paused for breath, and I anxiously awaited the effect of his 
learned words, in the verdict of the People. The new thought which 
he was advancing was in no-wise new to countless generations of 
humanity, but struck like a thunderbolt of wisdom in the ranks of 
the simple-minded Speed-People. Instantly a buzz of excited con- 
versation filled the air, my note-book bearing audible verisimilitude 
to an animated bee-hive. 

“Can you prove that Man does not know us?” inquired a stocky 
Half-length in ominous tones. Evidently the revolutionary ideas of 
Essy were not entirely convincing. 

“Took at him!” said Essy dramatically. “Did you ever see such 
stupidity—such ignorance—reflected on the faces of any of the 
Speed-People? “Compare him’’—here he paused, beamed a fat 
saccharine smile and rubbed his little pudgy hands. “Compare that 
false idol with the angelic sweetness of our own womanhood! Beauty 
is everything we live for—beauty and truth.” At which several of 
the Curves tittered and simpered, and others looked ahead with in- 
scrutable expressions. I was irritated at Essy’s blunt words and 
offensive sentimentality. 

“Has it ever occurred to you that we may not know Man?” 
queried the Shn-Hook, a jolly, well-fed character, with a frank, open 
expression. “Not knowing Man’s capacities, can we say that Man 
is ignorant of ours?” 

“Man is what he speaks,’ responded Essy, impressively. “The 
Speed-People have a record of everything within the knowledge of 
Man. Do you know I crept all through the proceedings of the Soci- 
ety for Psychical Research one night (by the way, don’t I figure 
nicely in the title?) searching the records for Man’s knowledge of 
the Unseen. What did I find? Nothing but a few moth-eaten 
ghosts, some rickety table-rappings, and a couple of ambiguous 
mind-readings and prophecies. Moreover, half of the cases recorded 
were entered with a strong doubt of the honesty or soundness of 
mind of parties making the discovery. Is that Science? Not a sin- 
gle word of the Speed-People! All ghosts human ghosts. No 
account of our origin, our development, our achievements, our lead- 
ers—I was disgusted. Oh the conceit—the overbearing insolence 
of Man!” 

“The Society for Psychical Research ig a small body of men,” 
objected the L-Hook. 
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“That kind haven’t any sympathy with us,” observed his com- 
rade, the R-Hook. “Did you try the shorthand men, Essy ?” 

“Been mixed up in everything Pitmanic ever written,” replied 
Essy gloomily. “Never saw anything about us—that is, our real 
selves—up to date.” 

“Ask the Longhands!” volunteered the W-Hook. “They know 
everything!” 

“Why do you always bring them in?” Essy was impatient. “I 
guess we can teach the old snails a few twists!” 

“Now just suppose,” said the Double-Length, slowly, “for the 
sake of argument, that this Man is listening to everything we say 
and watching every move.” 

“Wouldn’t do him any good,” retorted Essy, “He isn’t taking 
it down. Don’t believe he’s an expert anyway. I’m positively 
ashamed of the shapes he gives me. I'll have to take physical cul- 
ture to get back into form. And, as for the styles of the girls’— 
He paused, and I knew from the discontented murmur of the Curves 
that he had scored heavily in their sympathies. 

“His memory may be good,” quietly persisted the Double- 
Length. “What!” snorted Essy, “that stupid, ignorant,’’—he 
paused and then exploded: “You’re talking through your Con-Dot.” 

“Let me tell you,” volunteered the Half-Length, “that if that 
Man should reveal what he might see or hear of the Speed-People 
other men would laugh at him. Man as an individual is supersti- 
tious, but in the aggregate is a Skeptic. This one could not speak 
of us so that the others would believe.” 

“He could tell it as fiction” retorted the Double-Length, “and 
some would understand.” 

“Tt’s absurd,” interrupted Essy hotly, “Man never could—com- 
pared to the Speed-People, he is ignorant! an animal! a soulless auto- 
maton, a product of Blind Nature.” 

“Careful, son!” warned the Double-Length, “look about and 
watch our People.” 

The leaders stood apart in silence and observed the actions of 
the various vowels, consonants and diphthongs, who formed the 
mass of the populace, discussing with animation the novel theories 
of the S-Circle, who had struck the keynote of rebellion against the 
power and authority of the hitherto sacred Man. 

The vowels, as was to be expected, were huddled together in 
an excited group, from which rose a confused babel of “ahs,” “ohs” 
and the like. Absolutely incapable of connected thought or posi- 
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tive action in a crisis, the Speed-People never relied on their vowels 
in moments of quick concerted action. The words of the S-Circle 
had struck like a huge blot in their midst, and left them frightened 
and leaderless, as their deep-rooted nature forbade them to follow 
or depend upon Essy. Thus they awaited the decision of their men- 
tors, the consonants. 

These were variously divided in opinion. The. X naturally fol- 
lowed the lead of his patron, to whom he owed his position among 
the Speed-People. He warmly upheld Essy’s stand, “It is true, 
friends,” he said, ‘“‘we have worshipped Man blindly and long. Let 
us seek new prophets to deliver us from bondage, lead us into the 
Promised Land, and raise us to our proper position, among the 
Word-Folk.” 

Others, who had long cherished ideas of individual liberty threw 
off all sense of personal restraint when their fear of Man was re- 
moved. Notable among these were the B and the J, who produced 
tiny pocket flasks in a miraculous manner, and attempted to steer 
a straight course down a line of the page with mutual shoulder sup- 
port, as a pair of boys would balance on the steel of a railroad track. 

The K and G were already prostrate under a line, which accord- 
ing to the needs of the Speed-People, might serve either as table or 
gutter. For which disgraceful conduct the backsliders were bitterly 
upbraided by the perfectly upright T and D. 

The Shn-Hook caught the curve of the Double-Length and drew 
him close. “See how it works,” he whispered. 

“T see!” was the grim reply. The Curves, dainty and graceful 
in their well-fitting traveling gowns, applauded the opinions of 
brothers and husbands, and quarreled over their respective merits ; 
but soon, tiring of such discussion, fell to gossip and fashions. I 
may say, in justice to the sex, that one determined Z absented her- 
self and returned with a tiny sign, “Equality for Curves.” But her 
rival, the brunette of the TH twins, immediately began a canvass for 
a “Back to the Home Movement.” 

It may have been eavesdropping, and I blush to tell it, but I 
inclined my ear to catch fragments of the feminine gossip. Most of 
it concerned a certain Dot Ing, and the shameless way she followed 
the men. Also the disgrace she was bringing on her family, par- 
ticularly her nice sister, Curly Ing, whose name could only be 
coupled with the most lady-like and feminine of the Curves. 

Suddenly there came an interruption. A startled cry burst from 
among the group of Vowels and Diphthongs. 
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“It’s Old Holler-before-you’re-Hurt!” cried a sturdy U. ‘‘What’s 
the matter, son?” 

“It’s the Ticks. They’re loose again!” indeed, the lusty-lunged 
“Ow” had good cause for dismay. A vicious pack of “The” and 
“H’-Ticks were running wild among the vowels and diphthongs. 
The “OOS” and “Ahs” lent their voices to the terrified chorus, while 
“Ow” made the night hideous with his phonetic bellows, in deadly 
fear of the unwelcome intruders who resembled nothing so much as 
a snarling bunch of ill-natured curs. 

Certain of the Coalescents, inheriting with their common vowel 
nature the stability of consonant ancestry came to the front in the 
crisis. I watched with breathless interest while courageous and con- 
ceited action by “Ye!” the little Celestial, “WI,” the inquisitive one, 
and the burly “U” finally drove off the invaders, amid a well-aimed 
shower of small blots and punctuation marks, and restored peace 
and quiet. Never did heroes battle through the pages of fiction as 
these quaint figures fought in my note-book. 

Danger past, the “I” crept out from behind a dog-ear in the 
page, and loudly bragged of his part in the battle. Little “WE” and 
“WA” the lovers, sat looking into each other’s eyes. To tell the 
truth I do not believe they ever noticed that anything out of the ordi- 
nary had happened. 

I looked for Essy, curious to note that effect of the actions of 
his People. He was plainly worried. Essy was a colossal egotist, 
but not entirely a fool. He was shrewd enough to perceive the gen- 
eral demoralization and realize the futility of his People when the 
fear and respect of Man were removed, together with the rule of 
his pen—that majestic symbol of his might and power. So the 
S-Circle knew that something must be done to bind the Speed-Peo- 
ple together for a common purpose. He saw clearly that it must 
involve concerted action—something to take the minds of the People 
from themselves—to keep them from fear, from reaction, from in- 
ternal dissension and civil strife. ) 

Therefore he signified his intention of addressing the multitude. 
Two small punctuation-marks were hastily commandeered and a 
grumbling “G” laid stiffly over the middle of the crosses. The plat- 
form thus improvised, bore resemblance to nothing other than an 
animated saw-horse. On it the S-Citcle balanced himself and wav- 
ing his tinv arms delivered an impassioned harangue, “People of 
unfettered Speed,” he began, “than whom there are none more fleet 
among the Word-Folk. Hear me for your own sakes. Hear me 
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that ye may be unfettered in Spirit as in Fleetness, peerless not only 
among the Word-Folk but in the Councils of the World-Peoples.” 
A murmur of approbation swept through his auditors like the faint 
sighing of « summer breeze in a distant grove. 

“From our earliest recorded history who has dominated our 
thoughts ?. Who has moulded our forms? Who has controlled our 
actions and dictated our every move? I pause for reply!”’— 

“Man! Man!’ shouted the M and N-Hook in unison. 

“Yes, Man!” continued Essy, bitterly. “And long have we 
bowed to the rule of his pen, that dreaded symbol of his exaltation. 
But now the Truth is manifest. Man is not what he seems! Not 
what we have believed him to be. Speed-People, he is but a brother- 
puppet of that same Blind Nature that created us. He does not pei- 
form the miracles that we read of in the writings that we have held 
sacred. He cannot cleave the water, skim the earth, or wing the 
sky! He cannot flash his wireless messages through a thousand 
miles. What he calls electricity, the phonograph, telegraphy, radio, 
we express them prettily for him in his writings—but they are false! 
They are children’s prattle, grandmothers’ tales.” His voice rose 
almost to a scream as he shrieked, “They are man-damned lies!” 

A deep hush settled over the multitude. A kind of horror held 
them silent. All that they had ever held sacred was crumbling to 
ruins. 

““Speed-People,” continued Essy, “we are slaves because of our 
belief in Man. Our childishness has robbed us of our power, and 
he who still cherishes this blind faith is not fit to work and live 
with us. Hark! I give you these truths of the New Enlightenment: 
Verily there is nothing of belief save that which we, the Speed- 
People can write or understand! Again, there is nothing possible 
save that which we, the Speed-People, can do or perform! And 
furthermore, nothing exists save that which we, the Speed-People, 
can see or touch! In these sayings lies the hope of the future! 

“Let us have a new religion—that of ourselves! Let us have a 
new law—that of ourselves! Let us have a new government—that 
of the Speed-People. Let us blot out the history and revelations 
of Man and fashion a new and glorious history—that of the noble 
Speed-People! And let us conquer! On to the Long-hands! If 
friends, they are with us. By the great Sign of Simplified Spelling 
will they pledge their allegiance. And banded together will the 
mighty Word-People snatch fire from the hearths of Man, as Prome- 
theus bore it from Olympus, and burn! burn! burn! Ina thousand, 
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nay a million, dwellings of Man shall flames burst forth. All man- 
made books and writings must perish. We will burst the bondage 
of the Book. We will break from behind the chafing bars of the 
ruled page, and free ourselves for nobler uses and dignities more 
suited to our station. On to the Longhands! If they fail us, it is 
War! Who follows?” 

My feelings may be imagined. I had grown to love this little 
People, whom, to the best of my knowledge, I had first discovered. 
My sense of possession was acute. I was their Patron. I looked 
upon them as my very own. Yet they were either to embark upon 
a crusade against the powerful Long-Hands, or unite as allies with 
them against Mankind. The S-Circle had fired them with zeal, as 
Mohammed of old had kindled the tribes of Islam. And, with the 
same frenzied ardor, they would spread their fanaticism over the 
bounds of the entire world of language, just as the followers of the 
Prophet had conquered a great part of the world of Man. Failing 
victory, these brave little warriors would die in the cause. Winning, 
they might annihilate the Long-Hands. I shuddered at the thought 
of it all: The alphabet destroyed. No more ABC’s for childish 
tongues to lisp—no more Alphabet Soup. Everywhere slaughter 
and the spiiling of precious ink among the Word-Peoples. 

And should the Word-Peoples unite and destroy their prisons 
by fire? Every book in every home, library, school, church, and 
public building bursting into flame! Every edifice of Man destroyed, 
save the dens of the most illiterate and bestial. Insurance companies 
ruined amid the charred embers of their palatial offices. Men, 
women and children perishing from fire, from starvation, from ex- 
posure. It was all very real and vivid. The Speed-People were 
small but their various combinations were numberless. And con- 
sider the power for havoc of such infinitesimal particles as the 
myriad germs of a great plague. I trembled and gazed aghast at 
these little people, with a new and awful respect for their latent 
powers. Truly, Man must use asbestos sheets for all written and 
printed communications—must, in self-protection, invent and per- 
fect a new fire-proof paper. 

I sat in an unreasoning stupor of fear, until aroused by the voice 
of the huge Double-Length. He strode to the fore, towering above 
the multitude, and held up his hand for silence. The Double-Length 
needed no platform to make him conspicuous, and no tricks of ora- 
tory to hold attention. All eyes were upon him as he spoke in cool 
even tones, but with a flashing eye that boded ill for Essy. 
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“The S-Circle asks us, ‘Who is Man?’ and has answered the 
question ia his own way. That’s all very well. But perhaps it’s 
none of our business. What Man can do is of more concern. Now 
I may have an unfair advantage over Essy. At any rate, while the 
rest of you have been shut in, Iv’e hung over the edge of the note- 
book. I’ve watched Man at work and at play.” His voice grew 
solemn. “I’ve seen Man take two gigantic S-Circles, hung from 
thousand-lengths, call them Flying-Rings, and play with them! 

“In what Man calls the City of Washington, there is built a 
monument in memory of a Man, first among his kind. It stands 
like a shining D drawn in white ink on a sky blue page. It is 550 
feet high. 

In what Man calls the City of Paris, beautiful and wicked, there 
is a tower, built of steel. It is formed of four curving F-Conson- 
ants and reaches 300 meters into the heavens. Essy himself is one 
millimeter in diameter. And there are 300 millimeters in one foot. 

“But Essy, my son,” he went on kindly, “don’t let that discour- 
age you. When Man wants to express a certain mathematical idea, 
there is one of our number that he selects before all others.” He 
leaned forward, his great form towering over the defiant little S, 
and, with a twinkle in his eye whispered a few mysterious words. 
FEssy colored a deep phonetic crimson, and silently turned away. I 
marveled at the forbearance of the Double-Length. 

His full deep voice and magnetic personality had inspired con- 
fidence among the bewildered people. “Friends,” he continued in 
the same yuiet kindly tones, “Essy’s outlook is too narrow. He 
should travel. Granted that he may have the right to his own 
opinions, vet it becomes our affair when these opinions injure others 
or grow dangerous. Suppose we had started this foolish war of 
conquest and desolation; no ink would be shed but our own. No 
home destrcyed but ours. Man can protect himself in various ways. 
Science is his ally. But what would become of us, consumed among 
his books and papers. With no faith in the power of Man, how 
could we nope for future life in his great system? Our action would 
be suicide. Man has prescribed the Laws of the Speed-People, and 
when we transgress these laws of Nature and of Man, we prepare 
our own destruction. 

“As for the wonders which Man claims to perform, by the Laws 
of the Speed-People, we must grant that they are impossible. But 


it does not lie within our power to test them. Therefore how can 
we judge. 
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“We hear what Man speaks and know what he writes. But we 
cannot do as he does. Yet if Man’s deeds were not Truth, what 
power would be ieft the Speed-People? If the great miracles of 
the telegraph, the telephone, wireless, radio, which transmit the 
speech of Man, the fruit of our labors, throughout the Earth, were 
false, would not the influence and powers of the Speed-People be 
limited. Speed-People! I believe them to be the truth, because I 
believe in the Power of Man and the voice of his authority. And 
because I believe him to use great Laws of Man and Nature beyond 
our understanding, above the Laws of the Speed-People. And, 
finally, because it is necessary and fitting that we worship in wis- 
dom and reverence One greater and more worthy than ourselves. 
In this faith, and in our labor, lies the secret of power and content- 
ment. ' 

“You ask me who is greater, We or the Longhands? I ask ye 
who came first, Man, Language or the Speed-People? Over Lan- 
guage and the Speed-People is the Tongue and the Pen. Back of 
the Pen is the Hand. Back of the Hand is Man. Back of Man, 
we do not know! We have heard Man speak mysteries which we 
cannot understand. Enough to know that Man is our master. It 
is our pleasure to serve him, as the other Word-Folk serve. Each 
must use his own peculiar talents. Each must be content in his 
own work. Let us pray to the Hand to guide us—to grant us a 
Song of our own.” 

I gazed, fascinated: The Speed-People joined hands and knelt 
in rows. I could not hear what they said. Then the worshippers 
arose. Facing each other, the lines divided into groups of four, danc- 
ing a quick, graceful measure, and singing—with their quaint in- 
tonation—a melody unique and sweet. I could not understand the 
words, for there was a ringing in my ears. My eyes were dim and 
weary. I grew dizzy watching the bewildering classic rites. My 
senses reeled. I raised by hand to my aching brow, and found, to 
my surprise that I held my pen and that my hands were stained 
with ink. I rubbed my eyes and gazed again at the page. 

The unexpected movement had startled the dancers. They stood 
as if petrified. I switched on a Mazda light and looked once more. 
My eyes were now clear. The proceedings stood out boldly on the 
last page. I could read the notes like print. But below them, in a 
neat groups of four lines each, their outlines much prettier than my 
own careless notes, lay the Dancers, silent and still. There they 
were, Essy, the Double-Length, and the hooks and loops and circles, 
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vowels and consonants. You may not believe this. But I can prove 
it by my note-book. And here is the “Song of the Flying Pen” 
they left for me in shorthand on the page: 


We leap the end of the golden bend 
Where it tips the flying pen ’ 
And curve and swirl as our lines unfurl 

To the guiding words of men. 


We slash the page in a frenzied rage 
As we hold a furious pace 

Or softly flow in a rippling row 
Where we course an easy race. 


We gain our meed in the self-same speed 
That our makers dare and sing, 

By road or rail, or the air-cleft trail 
Of a soaring double-wing. 


And varied moods do our myriad broods 
On the straight-tracked page define 

As we troop along with our endless song 
Oe’r the smooth and untrod line. 


The very truth that we count as sooth 
Are we forced to hold in scorn, 

But make report in the open court 
When we hear false witness borne. 


And grimly rise through a thousand lies 
With our sureness, speed and power, 

And the heritage of the candid page 
That illumes the doubtful hour. 


With swift reply, we affirm, deny, 
Rise in honor once again, 

As we leap the end of the golden bend 
Where it tips the flying pen! 


MOTHER NATURE, WE ARE RIGHT WITH YOU! 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


RAVITY, wind, water and fire are not only the servants of 

man but of every living thing whether it creeps over the earth 
or remains stationary, be it plant or animal. These powerful agents 
are encouraged or discouraged as the needs of each creation de- 
mands. In seeking the gratification of its own particular require- 
ments eacn species of animal or plant assists nature in her ultimate 
plan for the fuller and more complete development of the earth. 

In seeking the safety and welfare of its own self and the assur- 
ance of a perpetuation of its species, various creatures are brought 
to clash with each other which has given recognition to the old nat- 
ural law known as the “survival of the fittest.” Nature’s abhorrence 
of the willful weaklings is something terrible. If there is one class 
of her children that she constantly pats on the back and applauds 
them when they succeed it is the strong healthy creatures who are 
able to perform their work in life promptly and satisfactorily. 

The motives of Nature are sometimes misunderstood, but infre- 
quently a person stumbles onto a truth that opens his eyes. Even 
some well-to-do theorists and persons who leave to another to do 
his or her own thinking, become suspicious of Nature’s motives. 
Nature is the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth. 
Knowing this to be a true definition of her character, it is man’s 
golden opportunity to study her ways. If he is normal, mentally 
and otherwise, by his very nature, he cannot avoid enthusiastically 
declaring, “Mother Nature, I am right with you!” 

Nature has but a single message to all her children. When she 
has fed, clothed, schooled, and disciplined them to a certain period 
in their lives, she thrusts them into the world with the command, 
“Go conquer, but serve as you go!”” This command may be read 
in the very nature of every living plant or animal. The only excep- 
tion is found in the individual who is cursed with idleness. Idle- 
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ness in Nature has but one doom—extinction! The wages of idle- 
ness and carelessness in nature, is extinction. 

This is forcibly illustrated in the members of the bird family 
which are prudent enough to forbid members of the human family, 
or other enemies to come within reach of their own bodies. Nature 
pats the backs of her wild fowls that take this precataen and de- 
clares, “thou shalt live and prosper!” 

There is a gorge on the side of Lookout Mountain. The conspir- 
acy of gravity and water has carried away tons of loose earth and 
lodged it in the bed of a river near its base. Azaleas, trailing 
arbutus, huckleberries and mosses have combined their forces and 
have checked these agents in their destructive work along the side 
of the gorge. When I observed their motives and the success of 
their efforts, I simply had to exclaim, “I am right with you!” 

These necessary agents of nature become as destructive as they 
are constructive when Nature’s creatures begin to exert the gov- 
erning hand. But there are no efforts in nature that become really 
pitiable, yet no one can study her motives without falling in sym- 
pathy with her efforts. For example, where is the same mortal who 
can confine his observations to a single species of birds for a season 
without accepting the lessons that nature teaches in rearing and car- 
ing for his own children? The old bird chooses the food for the 
young, selects the drinking water to quench their thirst, practices 
sanitation in keeping the nesting quarters clean and wholesome, and 
extends due protection over the young until when? Until the chil- 
dren are able to fly and provide a living for themselves. No one 
can observe this example of Nature’s without taking it seriously, 
and it points out clearly where we have failed in training young 
Americans today. We older birds must shoulder the blame. Where 
is the mortal with influence sufficient to induce a mother bird to 
leave her baby long enough to attend some avian jubilee, or other 
social frolic? Where is the avian mother who is willing to go away 
and trust her babies to the care of a crow or jay? Mother Nature, 
Tam right with you on this child problem! 

I have been studying Nature with varying degrees of interest 
for the last thirty years. Sometimes I become conceited enough to 
feel that I am a close observer for some of the new observations 
that I make. Many of my friends whom T have invited to go on walks 
with me among wonderful nattire spots, cause me some distress on 
some of these outings, for the fact that I seem to be compelled to 
waste so much valuable time trying to direct their attention to some 
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wonderful flower, insect, animal, tree or plant, or to a vista which 
may include a group of all of these. Frequently, I am out with a 
friend, and I talk myself almost hoarse, telling him some of the 
wonderful peculiarities of a certain plant that we meet, and still I 
know from the low grunts that come in acknowledgement of my 
efforts, simply indicate that my friend sees nothing of unusual in- 


’ terest. 


In the midst of some of these nature spots with enough inspira- 
tion to make a normal person burst into enthusiasm, he walks along, 
with mind on politics, business or some other decadent subject, and 
while I cannot anchor his attention, I know that among these won- 
derful nature subjects, should a certain politician or orator suddenly 
appear, he would burst forth in enthusiasm, throw his hat into the 
air and scream himself almost hoarse! 

But I must have patience and sympathy, because I am frequently 
confronted by an intimation that I, myself, am not a close observer. 
An example of this sort I had forcibly brought to my attention dur- 
ing the month of January, 1921. That month with us is usually 
fraught with days of cold and sleet, but this one was for the most 
part sunny. If there are certain nature spots around which I have 
spent much time in observation, it is the swamps, ponds, and creeks, 
and especially when some of them were frozen over. In the above- 
mentioned month, while passing over a viaduct beneath which was 
a swamp covering several acres whose surface was a frozen mass, 
I observed a beautiful and most perfect rainbow. It was as perfect 
as the most handsome design that was ever strung up in the clouds. 
I spent sometime in observing this wonderful display of colors. One 
thing in particular that I noticed was that one end of the rainbow 
kept directly beneath my feet as I walked slowly across the viaduct. 

The next week on a similar sunny morning, while passing around 
a pond whose surface was scum and trash-laden, I was pleasantly 
surprised to have set before me another wonderful optic feast in the 
form of another rainbow. Strange enough, shortly after leaving the 
pond, in my dew-covered path where it lead through a meadow, in 
a curve and sharp depression there was depicted in the thousands 
of dewdrops, a faint rainbow! Conditions seemed favorable that 
morning for the sun’s rays to produce two remarkable rainbows, yet 
I could not help from feeling that I, myself, had been a poor ob- 
server in the past. People do not usually look for rainbows in such 
places, but it is frequently in the unexpected places that nature 
springs her greatest surprises. In this success of Nature in laying 
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emphasis on the fact that some of her most beautiful creations lie in 
the humble walks of life, I said, “Nature, I am right with you!” 

Sensible people are ofttimes guilty of severe criticism of the 
behavior of lesser animals, particularly those of insects, when their 
activities conflict with their own. Such criticism would soon lose 
some of its harshness, if people could understand that each insect, 
or other creature, has its own problems to work out, which are as 
important to its existence as ours is to us. We see almost daily, an 
illustration of this kind. I recall an observation that I made at a 
Boy Scout summer camp one summer recently. The site of the 
camp is on a table-like place near the foot of a mountain. All 
around, the tents were pitched. In walking over the grounds, I 
observed a number of burrows which I supposed were dug by the 
digger wasps. This insect is the large wasp who steals upon the 
harvest fly, or cicada as it is called, pounces upon its body and in- 
flicts many stings. The sting does not kill the harvest fly, but pro- 
duces a long drawn-out attack of paralysis. When it attacks the har- 
vest fly, in the melee, they both fall to the ground, the harvest fly 
keeping up a cry of distress. The trophy is too large for the dig- 
ger wasp tc carry when she flies upwards, or even on a straight 
line, so she gets halfway astride of her prey, and by the use of her 
wings in beating the air, she is enabled to ascend the tree with her 
heavy load. On reaching the top of the tree, she hauls the harvest 
fly out on a leaf, and after grasping it firmly with her feet, makes 
a slanting sail, sometimes for a distance of more than a hundred 
yards, and strikes the ground as near her burrow as possible. When 
she reaches the ground, she rushes the harvest fly into the previ- 
ously prepared burrow. She then deposits an egg on the paralyzed 
body of the harvest fly, and when the egg hatches, the young dig- 
ger wasp is assured fresh food, for no mother digger wasp is will- 
ing to feed her babies on anything except fresh and wholesome food! 

At the summer camp, a visiting professor was to devote an hour 
after luncheon to a description of Yellowstone National Park. The 
cots were removed from the tents and arranged in horseshoe shape 
to serve as seats. 

The program had proceeded only a short ways when a large 
wasp appeared on the scene, and while it made no attempt to sting 
any one, it came near putting the audience to rout. The digger wasp 
concentrated her attention on the speaker and his audience who were 
seated directly in front of him. She poised her body in front of each 
hearer as if trying to persuade him to do something. She plead, 
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she begged, she coaxed, she threatened, but not one understood 
her desires. In their fright, the campers came near overturning their 
cots a number of times. Towels were employed for weapons in 
driving the horrid looking wasp away. They believed such a huge 
wasp was a dangerous creature. The poor wasp was slow to give 
up. I longed for the opportunity to explain to the frenzied crowd 
the mission of the mother wasp, but could not do it without disturb- 
ing the speaker. The wasp then tried hard to get the speaker to 
understand, but he only took a number of violent slaps at her. 

After twenty minutes of persistent work, the mother wasp gave 
up and flew swiftly up the side of the mountain. In keeping my 
eyes on the digger wasp, and in watching for her expected return, 
I forgot the speaker for a few moments. Within five minutes after 
she had abandoned the premises, she came sailing down the moun- 
tain side, bearing a huge heavy load—a paralyzed body of a harvest 
fly. She struck the ground with her burden near the feet of the 
speaker, and marched proudly in front of him hauling her prey into 
a burrow which she had previously prepared. 

The secret had vanished. The poor digger wasp was not wag- 
ing an offensive war against anyone, but was only trying to persuade 
the speaker and his hearers who sat directly in front to clear the 
way that she might make a successful descent with her heavy load. 
She evidently wished not to collide with a crowd 0 men. Her prize 
had doubtless already been sighted, and she had only a few moments 

to clear the way before the harvest fly made its escape. Deeply in- 
terested in her work in providing fresh food for her children that 
were yet to be born, she took the risk, and succeeded in steering her 
body that she struck within a very few feet of her burrow, without 
an accident, and without harming any one! Mother Nature, we 
are right with you! 

We see Nature and her activities in the lesser animals and plants 
as something trivial, because we do not understand. Nature does 
not always speed up her operations, and hence her achievements 
ofttimes come slowly. 

We cannot observe the growth of a tree or plant, but we know 
that growth takes place. The insect acts wisely but, it is so small 
that it escapes our notice. The birds pursue their busy trades, yet 
we pitch our observations only at their feathers and songs. Nature 
is constantly working to make the world better, and a fitter place in 
which to live. She knows that to do this properly, precautions must 
be made for the care and protection of the young. In achieving this 
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very thing, she is practicing the very principles that we hold as our 
ideals—thrift, frugality, prudence. 

If we study Nature, we shall appreciate her every movement, 
and we shall sympathize more and more with her efforts to such an 
extent that we can exclaim in unison, “Mother Nature, we are right 
with you!” 


THe Lit tLe. TEACHER 


BY MABEL G. JACKSON 


CLIMBED the long stair, and came into the small room, so filled 

with the associations of a lifetime—associations of which the 
combination formed a kind of key to the character of the little in- 
mate, who welcomed me with such bright eyes and such a kindly 
smile. 

I glanced around the tiny place with its few bright flowers, its 
snowy curtains, its memories of the “long ago,” its betrayal of the 
pangs and throbs of a human heart; the tiny place so familiar to me 
through the years, and yet so strangely unfamiliar, since my little 
friend, in my absence, had been forced to relinquish one of her two 
rooms, Owing to the exigency of the housing conditions and the strict 
laws in connection with their amelioration. 

There stood the beautifully polished old furniture, of which 
almost every piece had come to her over the long and stately road 
of inheritance; there hung the various pictures, numbering several 
gems among them, for she had been acquainted with many an artist, 
and herself possessed a refined and discriminating taste. Two stood 
forth pre-eminently, on account of their character and merit. One, 
the portrait of an old, old lady, whose age had never broken her 
dominating spirit or caused her personality to fade. Her mother! 
I had known her, too—but more of her anon. The other picture 
was a landscape, so radiant in color, so delicate of execution, so 
true to nature, that it brought into the litle room the warmth of sun- 
shine, the stirring of trees, the breath of flower-laden meadows. 
Every stroke was one of genius, and it was painted by her nephew, 
the nephew, to whom she had been so long like a mother, and who 
was now dead. 

Only once had I met him, but in the brief moments of our 
acquaintance I had seen far down into the character in the mould- 
ing of which she had so delighted. I remember having searched that 
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day in many a shop to find an old-fashioned slate for my invalid 
son and, hopelessly baffled, had mentioned the disappointment my 
failure would mean to one in whose narrow life even trifles seemed 
things of vast importance. A moment later the grave, serene-faced 
man, who had listened in silence while my little friend and I were 
talking, rose and left the room so quietly, so unobtrusively, that 
neither of us paid any great heed to his going. -It was not long 
before he again stood there, a smile illumining his eyes, transform- 
ing his entire face, as he showed us one of the coveted slates. With 
simple directness he explained his acquisition, almost apologizing 
for having succeeded where I had failed. Ina tiny shop in a back 
street he had found that which was too old-fashioned for the shelves 
of the modern stationer. 

“T could not bear,” he gently said, and a look of almost divine 
sympathy and sorrow accompanied the words, “that the little one 
should ask in vain.” 

I sighed as I turned from contemplation of the picture to my old 
friend, who was seated in an arm-chair, but who, as usual, spurned 
its snugness and sat erect, for all her eighty years and broken hip. 
She was talking volubly, as was her wont. Some loquacious people 
weary one, but how should she, whose every word betrayed the 
glint of gold. The politics of the day as gleaned from the morning 
papers had saddened her, the politics of which one asks, “are they 
consciously wicked, or hopelessly incapable?” 

“My poor country!” she said, “has it not suffered enough, must 
it be dragged to the very depths?” 


Then she suddenly asked: “Tell me, are we despised out there, 
in the wideworld? Do those of other nations look down upon us?” 

I told her the entire truth as gently as I could. Perhaps it was 
not right or kind, but how could one lie to her of the fearless eyes 
and honest, intrepid spirit? 

For a moment she sat very still, a pained look shadowing her 
features, before she answered slowly and musingly: “But they will 
come to know the truth. I shall not live until that day, but it must 
come, the time when they shall understand. And you,” she con- 
tinued, “you know it now, you understand!” 

Her bright, unflinching eyes gazed into mine as though in chal- 
lenge. 

“T know,” I said warmly. “And I know that you are wonderful!” 

“No better, no worse, than hundreds of others,” she answered. 
“But I and those like me are of the old Germany. What are we 
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today? Crushed and broken, our resources gone, melted away in 
a fire not of our faggoting. Of what power now, of what use, are 
our energy, our thrift, our honesty? Sometimes I wonder if those 
who have accumulated where we have lost will nurse the true seed 
of German character, will tend it, cherish it, improve it, till it comes 
to fruition, till there is as great and staunch a Germany as that 
which is no more. And then again, I feel sure it cannot really be 
lost, all that we did, all that we were, all that we had—” 

“All that you had,” I repeated tentatively. 

“Yes, all that we had. In my case it was the savings of nearly 
fifty years of teaching. Do not think I am complaining, do not think 
me bitter or resentful. Whatever comes, I can still say that I have 
had a beautiful Jife and that I know humanity is good. Ah, yes, 
the War!” she exclaimed in answer to my involuntary question— 
“the War!” 

She shook her head, and tears slowly gathered in the eyes that 
suddenly seemed to search in vain. 

“The greatest grief the war brought me was for my country, 
for my people as a nation, on account of the defamation of char- 
acter, the loss of respect, the hatred, the lies, and, she sighed deeply, 
“for the destruction of friendships, the breaking off of affection’s 
ties. The long years of teaching meant many separations—those 
were inevitable—but until the war came there was always the cor- 
respondence. I was in touch with so many countries. Some of my 
pupils wrote only once a year, usually at Christmas time, some every 
month. When those letters ceased to come I knew what they had 
been to me, how I had ever looked forward to their coming, how 
I had: clung to the old associations. At the close of the war, after 
the sadness, the perplexity, the terror, of the political changes and 
unrest, I remember that one day I suddenly thought with a little throb 
of joy, the first I had had in a long time, ‘now they will write, now 
they will recall their old teacher, they will not blame an old woman, 
seventy years and more. Just because they must feel that I am 
sad and humiliated they will send a line. But none came. Day 
after day I sat alone and waited. Day after day I stole quietly out 
after the postman’s coming to look within the box. I remember that 
I used to linger before opening it, just to prolong the anticipation 
that already began to seem futile. 

And then one afternoon your letter came, when I had almost 
given up all hope. Oh, the joy of it, and the feeling that a little 
bit of the barrier had been removed, that more letters would follow, 
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that the others, too, would think of me! Oh, I don’t believe you 
others, out there in the world, ever realized what it meant to be shut 
in—penned in—for all those years, to have one thing after another 
intercepted, stopped. Physical food! The lack of that was bad 
enough. To see the little children! Oh!—” 

She broke off, her eyes closed, and a perceptible shudder seized 
her usually erect, but now bowed, form. “I remember that a tiny 
boy, the youngest of a wealthy family, exclaimed one day in piteous 
wonderment, ‘Grandfather, tell me, is it quite true that when you 
were little you sometimes had enough to eat?? The hunger, yes, 
the hunger, we all knew it. But the spiritual hunger! The snap- 
ping of the bonds of affection, the intercepting of messages of love 
and friendship, how cruel, and unnecesasry it all seemed. But one 
was made to believe anything, everything, possible. I had taken 
care of a little grave out there in the cemetery, the grave of the child 
of a former pupil, an Englishwoman. For twenty-five years I had 
tended that tiny scrap of earth, had watered, weeded, planted it, 
_ always with care, always with love, until I had come to feel that 
beneath it lay something that belonged to me. Then came the war, 
and during all the years of it I had no line or word from the mother 
of the child. But afterwards I thought, ‘She will write now, if 
only because her baby lies here.’ Finally a letter came, weeks and 
months after yours,—and it said—it said, ‘No use to ask about the 
condition of the grave. Of course you have allowed it to fall into 
neglect. She took it for granted. Neglect! I! How should I? 
Was the little child that slept within my enemy? Was the love for 
my former pupil killed by the first bullet that passed from trench 
to trench? Oh, the pity of it, the torment of the belief in perfidy! 
But that is all past,” she said, with a pathetic attempt at a smile. 
“They could not help it, they were not responsible. It was all in 
the plan for our defeat. One must not dwell upon the thoughtless- 
ness of those who forget, one must think only of the kindness of 
those who remember.” 

“But your savings,” I ventured, “you said—”’ I stopped uncer- 
tainly, well knowing the pride and independence of my little friend. 

“There is no reason why you should not hear the details,” she 
said simply. “I have nothing to hide, least of all from you who 
have known me so long and who realize how I have striven. My 
life has been a very full one, no one can say that I have been idle 
or extravagant. I worked from early morn till late at night. I 
saved every pfennig I could lay aside after the simplest of needs 
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had been filled. And at the close of my career as a teacher, after 
fifty years of close application to duty, I had collected the sum of 
, invested in government bonds. And now, after all the 
work, all the sacrifice, all the hope, the paper for which I gave 
my earnings is not worth ten pfennigs to the collector of rubbish.” 

I gasped. Knowing how modest had been the demands of the 
little woman for the instruction imparted so ably, so ungrudgingly, 
the sum mentioned seemed almost an incredible one; but she was an 
exact soul, and not for one instant did I doubt the truth of her asser- 
tion. I only marvelled at the self-sacrifice, the strict adherence to 
duty, the thrift and stoicism, that needs must have been exercised in 
those long years of toil; in the years when, as a young and assuredly 
good-lookitig woman, she must have longed, often and often, for 
some bright bit of adornment, some gay amusement appealing to her 
youth, a box of sweets, a scented nosegay; in the years when, as an 
older woman, tired oftentimes, sadly discouraged, or physically unfit, 
she must have yearned for the comforts possessed by others, for the 
leisure time, the opportunity for rest, for the occasional carriage, the 
summer outing, the service of others. 

Instinctively she read my inmost thoughts, perhaps from some 
message of sympathy written across my features, perhaps just 
through her own keen intuition. 

“Oh, it was not IJ,” she said, with a musing smile and a careless 
wave of her thin hand, “not I, but my mother. You knew her, and— 
look at her picture,” she went on, indicating the portrait in its shrine- 
- like position in a corner of the room. “Does it not show what a 
dominating energetic spirit she had? A wonderful woman was my 
mother. To her I brought my earnings, every pfennig, and to her 
I owed the fortitude necessary to their saving. My father’s tempera- 
ment was quite different. He was the artist, the musician, absorbed 
in his profession, living in a world of his own, regardless of practi- 
cal details, gentle, dependent really upon her. He died when still a 
young man, and she was strong, unflinching, taking the place of two 
parents in her little family. For her the path of duty had no branch- 
ing road. It was straight and inevitable, if narrow. I remember 
that once we were asked on a sleighing party, my mother, my brother, 
and I. If there had been a passion in my life for any lighter thing, 
for any pleasure, it had been that for sleighing. Very seldom had 
I been able to gratify my desire, and now the chance had come. I 
was to fly over the frozen ground, to hear the crunch of the snow, 
to see it struck by the shining hoofs and scattered in glittering frag- 
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ments all around, to listen to the tinkle of the little bells. I clasped 
my hands, breathless in expectation. But no! My mother’s quiet, 
decisive tones recalled me instantly. ‘Helene? Helene cannot go, 
she is promised to the Gjiditzkys.’ What a tragedy, and how I wept! 
Very bitter tears mine were—but I let no one see them,” she added, 
with the pride that I felt quite sure was a portion of the heritage left 
her by the indomitable mother. “And my mother was right, I knew 
it then, I know it now. I am grateful to her for so much of that 
which I am, and for all that I have.” 

“The Gjiditzkys?” I suggested. 

“That is another tale,’ she answered. “They were the people to 
whom I sold my Sundays.” 

Noting my puzzled and probably startled look she smiled. “T 
remember putting it in that way when I told my mother of the 
arrangement made with them. They were Russians, cultured, charm- 
ing, kind, and there were three daughters. The English governess 
had said she could not accompany the young ladies to the Russian 
church, she could not walk with them of a Sunday afternoon, for 
that would be work, and no conscientious, righteous Englishwoman 
worked on a Sunday. So I went to the Gjiditzkys. I went to the 
Russian church. I dined with the family. I walked with the daugh- 
ters. They were nice girls, and their parents were clever, kindly 
people. I am quite sure Sundays spent in such an atmosphere could 
do no one any harm, I even think they may have been both helpful 
and instructive.” 

“But it took some of your leisure hours,” IT objected. 

“All my leisure hours,” she corrected. “You must remember 
that of a week day I started lessons in summer at seven A. M., in 
winter at eight A. M., and returned at ten P.M. My mother was 
uncompromising in regard to late hours. Never for any reason what- 
soever must her daughter be out alone after ten o’clock in the even- 
ing ; so punctually at 9:45 P. M., after a cosy tea with the quiet chat 
that invariably accompanied it, I left the school, and hurried through 
the dark and narrow streets to the little home where she was wait- 
ing. Oh, it was a beautiful life,” she exclaimed, with almost youth- 
ful rapture, “it brought me into contact with so many wonderful peo- 
ple, people of so many nations, of such varied upbringing, position, 
standards. And through them I had so much pleasure. Sometimes 
in the summer vacation a former pupil would suddenly recall her 
old teacher in faraway D—, and then came a holiday, a trip to some 
distant land, life for a brief spell in a palace, or ona big estate, inter- 
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course with scholars, famous men, charming women of the great soci- 
ety world. It was like a fairy tale. So I went to England, and came 
to know the quiet and dignified English country life; so I crossed 
the ocean and learned to appreciate the difference between life in 
Boston and that in New York; so I traveled to Switzerland and lived 
for unforgettable weeks beside the blue waters of Lake Leman. Oh, 
the beauty of it!” 

“But your trip to the North Cape, and that one down the Danube, 
when you met the Prince?” I reminded her, eager to have continued 
the reminiscences that were not only interesting in themselves, but a 
distraction and happiness to her. 

“Those journeys came after my mother had left me, they were 
the outcome of my own endeavors. I earned the money for them, 
every pfennig. The Prince? Oh, yes, Prince Eitel Friedrich. He 
was so nice to me. I spoke to him as we happened to stand near 
each other at the ship’s rail, never suspecting that the big, young 
man, who was so courteous and so thoughtful of an old woman, was 
actually the son of our Kaiser. I never had so much attention paid 
me, so even if the journey had been a less beautiful one I should 
have enjoyed it. But the river itself, the varied sights along its 
banks, the high, forbidding fortresses and castles, the coloring, the 
quaint towns and villages, were all wonderful. And Budapest, what 
a splendid place! So lively, so gay, and stirring! So beautiful, too, 
with its great palace stretching out above the river, its statues, and 
its gardens, its atmosphere tinged with something strange and East- 
ern! Yes, it seems as if all the trips I made, especially those I earned, 
were wonderful. J never had enough of travel, I longed to see the 
whole; wide world. But my ambitions outran my earnings.” She 
laughed a gay little laugh. “I had always longed to see the Dolomites, 
those splendid mountains in South Tyrol. You know them, do you 
not?” 

I nodded silently, hoping for further saunterings in the magic 
countries of her recollection. | 

“Then you also know how much it costs to take that long, long 
‘drive, three days by carriage from Toblach to Bozen, though now-a- 
days with the whizzing speed of a modern invention one can rush 
along in one, losing two-thirds of the pleasure, and much of the 
grandeur.” 

I laughed, assuring her in apologetic tones that the slower, and 
more respected carriage had been my mode of conveyance. 

“But I walked,” she said, as if proud of some great achievement. 
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And indeed it had been that, for at sixty-nine years of age, with 
a knapsack on her shoulders, she had trudged many weary miles for 
the sake of beauty and culture. A rich life had been hers! Yes, 
but the deepest mines of wealth had lain within herself, in her ster- 
ling character, her intrepid courage, her eager desire for knowledge, 
her keen, well-nourished intellect, and in her affection for others. 

“T have had so much that was wonderful. A beautiful life has 
been mine, and people have been so kind, so good.” 

It was her constant thought, the ever-ready tribute of a great 
soul, a contented spirit. 

“Sometimes of late I have grieved, thinking of the money that 
I saved to no purpose. The remembrance of the little things that 
my mother went without has hurt me many times. She might have 
had many a flower, many a pleasant outing, many a little, unexpected 
treat, she might have been surrounded by more comforts, by little 
luxuries, but everything in the nature of an extra was steadfastly 
refused—and why? Her ideal principle, often voiced by herself, 
was always this: that one should so live, so labor, so earn and save, 
that an income should be forthcoming in one’s old age to preclude 
the acceptance of charity. And now! Oh!” she cried, glancing at 
me appealingly. 

I was startled by the passionate outburst, and noted that her 
hands were so tightly clasped that the sinews stood forth as though 
they would break through the delicate skin. 

“Oh,” she cried again, “surely you know it is not my fault that 
I am forced to accept from others. You know I did my best, you 
know I worked, you know I saved, you know I did all that I could!” 

I was silent, my heart being too full for the utterance of words 
that must seem banal in comparison with the feelings that possessed 
me. 

“All that she could!” ‘Yes, in truth! It was not the effusion of 
pride, that I knew, but only the cry of justification for seeming 
untrue to the principles of two generations. 

The sun strayed in through the little window, across the lone 
blossom nodding in the casement, and touched the silvered hair as 
with a benediction. 

“Forced to accept from others,” and an apology! 

Oh, my little teacher, if you could but realize how much the others 
are in debt to you—the pupils to whom you gave your affection, your 
energy, your strength, your culture! How eager you were, how 
unfailing in your admiration for any power or ability in others! If 
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you could but realize that a life such as yours, the constant mainte- 
nance of self-control, the sacrifice for others, the nurturing of intel- 
lect and talents, the keeping of a character blameless and spotless, 
constitute an example by which all your pupils, your friends, your 
country, and your world, have profited, and for which they will ever 
be in debt! For who may absolve a debt for spiritual influence and 
' guidance? 


CULTURAL TRADITIONS-IN HISTORICAL 
PERSPECTIVE 


BY HARDIN T. MCCLELLAND 


T WAS after his exile from Florence and sometime between 
1304 and 1306 that Dante composed his De Vulgari Eloqumo, a 
highly polished dissertation nominally dealing with the effective 
eloquence of the Italian vernacular language, but actually and very 
eftectually recommending to his limited circle of capable readers the 
classical prodigality of twelfth and thirteenth century Italian litera- 
ture. Within its pages he developed his theory of poetic art as aim- 
ing to fulfill three main expressive purposes: comic, tragic, and 
lyric; it was to exemplify the first of these in his great trilogy, the 
Commedia, according to De Sanctis, but I don’t know but what we 
might not find argument to say that the Purgatorio, Inferno, and 
Paradiso, respectively exemplified to a certain degree each of these 
three poetic categories. 


However, this may be, the “Eloquent Vernacular” was a work 
striking as powerfully the attitudes of the learned humanists of that 
day as did those famous efforts of Aeschylus, St. Jerome, or King 
James and Shakespeare in their respective days. To be sure of his 
ground on the side of traditional support, Dante applied to literary 
art, both as it was represented in classical records and as it was 
expressed in effective speech, the very scheme pursued by the other 
pioneers of humanism who had sifted not only Greek philosophy, but 
throughout all the Roman and Patristic literatures, to find a new elo- 
quence and a more fundamental psychology on which to base their 
structure of public culture and liberal education. In Dante’s express 
purpose the ultimate aim of the pristine humanism, whether in 
religion and philosophy themselves or in the spicy variations of their 
documentary elaborations, was to find as many undogmatic truths 
and inviolable springs of human character as could possibly be dis- 
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covered in a state of freedom from all heretic hazards and ignorant 
imprecision. And if this could only be expressed in common utter- 
ance it would go far toward constituting a new eloquence of artistic 
vernacular which might in time serve to replace the culture unde. 
a Greek-and-Latin minority with a more democratic culture under 
a homogeneously sympathetic and educated majority. 

There is just one attitude which I think is pivotal to the whole 
cultural process whether publicly or privately sought after, and 
which I do not think Dante sufficiently emphasized. Ever since the 
Apologetica of Tertullian and Justin Martyr swept over the world 
of classical scholarship the actual character which has been most 
emphasized in Morality and Art (although variously debated in cer- 
tain philosophical schools and religious sects) is that of Aspiration. 
The most common question of responsible thinkers has been to ask 
what could be done toward the redemption of man, dnd accordingly 
the resultant literature sought to answer this question in terms of 
popular education, social uplift, moral enlightenment and spiritual 
rehabilitation. Meliorism was the general atmosphere and outlook 
under which all the sober social workers strove to make the world 
better and more beautiful. In art especially the critique of a cer- 
tain work could expect but little attention if it presumed to estimate 
any proper value, either cultural or ornamental, without the indis- 
pensable aid and counsel of an aspiring appreciation and its faith- 
ful coefficient, the melioristic criterion. No one could support his 
claim to critical capacity who had not already shown himself able 
to strike immediate apercus of the cultural achievements of others. 
Even today the associate rule of constructive or creative require- 
ment is one of our foremost criteria in the domain of religion, phil- 
osophy, ethics, sociology, and the moralism of art. It is the spon- 
taneous insight and the intuitive appreciation of truth, goodness anu 
spiritual reality which are the primary credentials of all genuine 
creative power, no matter what sphere the genius seeks to operate 
in. We may be “spoilt by too much culture,” as Schiller and Nor- 
dau have warned us to guard against, but not unless we let our civili- 
zation become ill-balanced and incorrigible in some certain forward 
tendency. But our dreams of yesterday are among the most neces- 
sary desiderata of today. We just simply must have originality, 
upreach, genuineness of heroism, discovery, invention and spiritual 
largesse. We demand that our dream-makers of today shall give 
us a better world, a more beautiful environment where life will have 
a more refined relish and humanity can find distinct delight in nobler 
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living. Thanks to the everlasting urgency of a periodically renais- 
sant humanism, we have gradually become publicly aspirant as well 
as privately devout, and I see no reason why we should not go on 
until we reach the aesthetic morality of the millenium. 

But we, I hope, will not rest content with the bare revivalism 
which seemed to be the chief aim of the Renaissance. At that time 
culture wus sought after more as a patronizing respect than as 
a participating eagerness and collaboration. The laborious and really 
commendable research into the sources of classical religion, philoso- 
phy and art was quite possibly the vital interest which animated 
and controlled the lives of both the authors and the patrons of this 
great epochal activity, but it was not an interest in these subjects 
for their own sake. It was an effort consecrated to the finding of 
precedents which would sanction and support the establishment of 
human reason rather than faithful theological dependence; it was 
a movement which found its political flower in the memorable serv- 
ices of Erastians and the leaders of the Reformation. Scholars 
of that time were concerned only to know the extent of the classical 
support afforded to this establishment by the treasures of a redis- 
covered culture of former days. The intention of the majority of 
the writers and readers of the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries was not near so much to preserve even the high religious 
and philosophical ideals of the past as it was to rationalize these 
into items of argument supporting their propagation of the new ego- 
humanism. The art of the period too can hardly be said to have 
had any very different retrospect or aim. 

Long anticipating some of the main sophisms of Fichte and Max 
Stirner in that rare day of insecure religious belief and shrewd in- 
tellectual resort, Petrarch and Dante were not valued nearly so 
highly and hardly as popularly as were Averrhoes and Ficino, Are- 
tino and Medici. For these latter belonged to a stylist school which 
wrote more according to what was of current interest than to what 
was the ful! truth of a richly ornamented literary past. This is pe1- 
haps why their commentaries on art were so devout with affirma- 
tions of its sensory superficialities and hedonistic utility-values. 
Indifference to any serious faith and honest piety was the general 
public character of the age and their attitude toward morality and 
art could not help sharing the same inhospitable feeling. But the 
bright illumination of Petrarch’s and Dante’s (not to mention Cam- 
panella’s or Bruno’s) religious and philosophical patronage could 
not be veiled for long, even behind the subtle screen of Boccaccio’s 
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licentious but popular humor. For every good the world has ever 
known has always had its claims brutally and implacably contested, 
has always had to struggle, fight, starve and make heroic sacrifices, 
only to win out at last in the happy hearts and minds of a courageous 
and unconqtierable minority. Against the onslaughts of a vandal 
world they appear to be a hopeless minority, but not to those of 
similar soul who sooner or later learn to love them and try to emu- 
late them. With some such exemplary feeling let us look down the 
pathway of the centuries and see how nobly heroic such champions 
of man’s transfiguration as Politian, Vico, Campanella, Bruno and 
Copernicus have tried to redeem the apparently ruthless delinquency 
of time and the thwartancy of an all-too-human inertia or impotence 
which often nullifies whatever natural affection we have for beauty, 
truth and justice. 

Many of their watchwords survive to this day in the culture of 
modern Italian literature and art which is such a strange polyglot of 
futurism, post-modernism and romantic rationales of human experi- 
ence ; such a veritable pot-pouri of various vegetables, meats, cereals 
and garlic all more or less proportioned in edible relish according to 
the delectable recipes of Petrarch, Dante, Boccaccio and Pompo- 
nazzi. There is indeed a large measure of froth and inanity about 
the modern dietetics of Italy, regardless of the reverberating clamor 
over “energy-values in philosophy, religion and art” or over those 
all-too-desultory “ideals that will someday arrive.” But the char- 

acter which seems to survive in major significance is that triple 
mirror of Italian virtue: concrete sincerity, critical research, and 
devotional affection to all that is beautiful, wise and good. Espe- 
cially in their religious poetry, as well as in the literature of their 
politico-moral and economico-philosophical life, do we find this to 
be a dominant trinity of their unique character as a people of excep- 
tional creative power and delicate moral discrimination. As I have 
often remarked, it is of more than passing notice to observe that 
so very many of modern Italy’s critical works have “nuovi” as the 
first word in their titles. New discriminations, new decisions, origi- 
nal viewpoints and radical departures from the mechanical foot- 
steps of the past are to be observed on every side; it is the invariable 
intention, if not the actual accomplishment, of all who announce 
themselves to be “new specimens” of Italian genius. And it is not 
seldom that they succeed in giving us an altogether new or a signifi- 
cantly rearranged list of the elements which are necessarily required 
in the makeup of every masterpiece in scholarship, religion or art. 
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Even in the last quarter of the nineteenth century when their 
notion of literature as one of the fine arts was first beginning to 
develop into a confirmed and irrepressible movement, we could have 
seen Carducci, Zanella and D’Annunzio designing the superb fabric 
of modern Italy’s lyric poetry. And although drier intellects might 
look upon their efforts as little more than so many “serious trifles,” 
as was the modest title of one of Carducci’s most charming volumes, 
yet all the wide and permanent popularity which they have enjoyed 
has always been due if not overdue to those very precocious efforts. 
In another court of activity we might have observed Mamiani, Maz- 
zini, Mazzoni, Lombroso and Della Seta patiently analyzing and 
resynthesizing the relations of art and religion and philosophy to 
the economic and political affairs of modern society. How may we 
so interpret the instruction of our cultural traditions to the present 
age that some sort of reliable prophecy and anticipant preparation 
may be made to forestall the evil tendencies of modern life from 
becoming realized in the future conflict of economic and aesthetic, 
mechanical industrialism and “pure” art—the arena being no more 
shared by science and religion, but by the creative genius and moral 
conscience of man. This was the general problem on which their 
combined attention was centered, and it has been passed on to us 
as one of the most vital questions confronting modern civilization 
today. 

Contemporary with these moral pioneers we could have just as 
readily observed Cantoni, Vecchio and Varisco laboriously investi- 
gating the philosophical grounds of education, affective heredity, 
political economy and industrial law. It was truly a unique inquiry, 
even though the varied interests and arguments were loosely thrown 
together like Chinese money on a string, and the influence of Kant 
and Hegel in Italy have for long been on a popular wane, being — 
hardly yet resuscitated by Gentile and Croce. But for the pure 
inquiry into the moralism of art, a more philosophical interpretation 
of its literature and educational value than any which Cantoni had 
attempted, the foremost thinkers of the end of last century were De 
Sanctis, Villari, Nencioni, Lombardi and the early part of Croce’s 
career. Here was a rare group indeed; two critical essayists of the 
first water who gave us “nuovi saggi” of critical procedure in the 
historical interpretation of literature as it related to morality and 
art; one a member of Carducci’s famous band of “Amici Pedanti” 
who in his Studi di Letteratura Straniere and in various of his arti- 
cles in the Italian Nuova, charmingly translated and criticized 
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French and English poetry; the fourth a Spencerian disciple who 
sought to analyze the evolutionary process of literary and aesthetic 
development, thence trying to show that it is variable in structure 
but constant in its progressive cultural function. And Benedetto 
Croce we know is one of the leaders of Hegel’s philosophy as it is 
interpreted in Italy as well as being also the champion of the estetica 
nuova that is being centered on the linguistic of language as a pow- 
erful adjunct to man’s other means of art-expression. As editor of 
La Critica in Naples, he is also still doing admirable work in the 
neo-critical philosophy as it is applied to both pure philosophy and 
general aesthetic practice. 

Accordingly then, we must not prejudice our opinion of New 
Italy as the mother soil of rampant futurism or iconoclastic neo- 
romanticism in aesthetic theory and practice, without first looking 
up the foundations of this ultramodern interpretation, both in what 
it consists and in what it overlooks. Her leading poets, artists, 
critics and philosophers of art are not so hide-bound as to rest satis- 
fied with the old monotonous rhetoric and immoral elegance of the 
bourgeois schools, nor even with the occasional spice of imported 
listings of foreign art, culture or experimental ethics. They have 
their own Muse to attend, and taking her into their confidence they 
were and are still able to create new rhythms, new symbols, nobler 
cultural values, and broader foundations of art-criticism with which 
to amplify and exalt their moral wizardry. Thus in the work of 
Ardengo Soffici the chromatic idyllist, of Giovanni Papini the phil- 
osopher of iconoclastic art whose fame now rests secure on his Life 
of Christ, of Guido Gozzano the sad soul of beautiful simplicity, 
and of Vincenzo Cardarelli the arbiter of classical prose and art- 
criticism, we find worthy exemplars of what may prove to be the 
moral aesthetic of the future. They are even today engraving tab- 
lets of literary bronze that shall commemorate all that is worthy, 
all that has been validly discovered and heroically advocated by 
Italian genius throughout its slow evolution up from medieval 
humanism into the creative culture and magic art of its spontaneous 
‘modern expressionism. 

It was at first meant that these items should be severally em- 
braced in an ornamental interpretation of aesthetic vision and cre- 
ative function, and yet they have turned out to be members, not 
merely of a privative inclusiveness, but of a cosmopolitan applica- 
tion and significance as well. For there is associated with this orna- 
mental phase of the subject a secondary interpretation of the moral- 
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istic validation, sometimes called the adjudicating function of aes- 
thetic criticism, which is always accessory to a normal love of beauty 
and devoton to Truth; namely, that it exercises a decisively cultural 
effect upon all other departments of humanity’s civilizing process, 
the activities which are commonly grouped under the general heads 
of education, religion, art, science, history, philosophy. Thus, then, 
with this latter accessory both the instructionist and ornamentalist 
theories of art are rendered more complete, more philosophical, more 
in keeping with the immediate aesthetic causes of intelligent human 
life; for, with the events even of the other less specific cultural pur- 
suits, the adjudicating function of this moralistic validation shares 
a common field of purpose and idealism. 

The primary characteristic of all good Art is that it is spiritually 
aspirant and not a mere sensory supplication or mimetic symbol. It 
has the further characteristics of being co-eventual with the general 
progressive stream of human life, methectic with the cultural Ethos 
that has gradually been evolved out of the barbaric past. It is an 
objectified ideal which expresses all our inner aspirational requisites, 
affective desiderata and echatic obligations to society; all three of 
these expressions being found more or less dominant and continuous 
down through the history of all our aesthetic loves and ambitions. 
Taken all together these characteristics and expressions bind our 
various interpretative measures up into a general philosophical the- 
ory of the joint mechanism whose cultural practice is divided into 
morality and art, but when used in the field of education they are 
not so divided because the aim of the cultural process is to render 
us aspirant toward both Virtue and Beauty, both Wisdom and Nobil- 
ity. Of course, they may, in a merely discursive analysis of aes- 
thetic morality, be considered either separately or in supplementary 
series for purposes of constitutive interpretation ; but in a more prac- 
tical and condensed conception we would have to show their selec- 
tive character, we would have to show that they were choice morsels 
on the table of our intellectual contents and spiritual goods. 

But we do not always run true to the historical perspective of 
our cultural traditions. Even at present, in this most glorious of 
all civilized centuries, our cultural faculty is often the most dormant 
if not sometimes practically a latent power altogether unmoved to 
any effectuai expression or genuine appreciation. The only dis- 
tinctively human significance that can be attached to the major part 
of our modern effort is not its aspirational culture-search but its 
worldiness and success-ambition, not its spiritual affection but its 
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hedonism and superficial vendible value as a public pastime or com- 
mercial utility. And with this limitation of value it is only a crip- 
ple’s step to the opportunism, the artificial poseury, the material 
fallacy in fact, which seem to threaten soon to become the manca- 
nilla blossoms of modern Art. Although beautifully colored, sym- 
metrically formed and glistening with the morning dew, they are 
treacherous treasures, poisonous to touch or taste. 

Albeit such, there is yet a redemptive element of rich spontaneous 
grace, harmony of line and color, nobility of symbol and adequate 
expression of concerted motive-contrivance, which saves us from 
too readily falling into a hopeless mood of moral or aesthetic pejor- 
ism. We are passing through an age of transition and both our mor- 
ality and our art are being subjected to a rigorous test; if genuine 
they will be able to withstand the crushing weight of vandal power 
and will gradually metamorphose with the rest of humanity’s gradual 
transfiguration. But I think the larger part of this climacteric 
change will apply to the structure rather than the function of cul- 
ture, art or ethics. I cannot see that the proper function of these 
great fields of human progress can be very materially altered or 
improved, although there is much room for renovation and recon- 
struction in the forms and uses to which they are sometimes put. 
The apparent ill-health, ennui and decadence of our modern arts and 
moral sense are merely symptoms of this metamorphic travail; they 
are not diseases themselves but only the passing symptoms which 
indicate a more or less persistent disturbance of our spiritual health. 
Still this travail should always be anticipable because the periodical 
rebirth of morality and art is really an arc in the evolutionary orbit 
of the soul, and should not be harassed by any momentary disaffec- 
tion nor by any eristic process of external exploit or superficial 
relish. 

Ever since 1742 when the first part of Hume’s Essays: Moral, 
Political, and Literary appeared, dealing with the rise and progress 
of the arts and sciences, literary and aesthetic criticism has bee. 
steadily catharized and purged of its sensual appeal, its tradesman 
tactics ; and wherever it is not so purged today it is no longer a real 
critical procedure but a more or less subtly camouflaged commer- 
cialism. In Hume’s day Holland was the great flourishing nation 
of art, science and philosophy, as well as of an omniverous com- 
mercialism, and on page 125 of the work mentioned he takes that 
country as illustrating the critical difficulties which arise over the 
existence of the wide difference between leadership in commercial 
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facility and excellence in scientific or aesthetic pursuits. He shows 
us that the service of such a contrast of interests cannot but be one 
of ambiguity, in that either side will read its own favor into the 
argument; whence it cannot help but prove negative if not actually 
obstructive to the ideal purpose and destiny of any nation’s art and 
social science. 

However, we may realize that Hume was a better philosopher 
than literary critic, a distinction which he perhaps shared with Doc- 
tor Johnson, Voltaire and Goethe whose specialism in certain phases 
of aesthetic moralism show them as being quite as radical and reac- 
tionary to the traditional judgments in philosophic thought as Hume. 
In a less definite manner of anticipation they were the original trail- 
blazers with the closer and purer philosophical analyses of Kant 
and Hegel and Mamiani they were the direct predecessors of Schil- 
ler, Winckelmann, Sibbern, Coleridge, Lowell, Sainte Beuve, Grill- 
parzer and De Sanctis ; for in their various ways they were devoutly 
determined to break and dissipate the stagnant dogmas of eighteenth 
century rationalism, replacing them with the sparkling romance of 
a new aesthetic genius, both scholarly and original. It was the 
secret burden of Pater’s polished gospel of beauty and culture, Mat- 
thew Arnold’s “sweetness and light,’ and made lasting provender 
for Lowell’s great digestive power to cope with the subtle relish of 
critical values. Thus with the delightful sense of “joyous influence” 
which Pater tried to read out of all art and culture, the proper culti- 
vation and exercise of the mind will give any intelligent man an 
artistic and scholarly outlook on life, he will become in short a twin 
brother to “Marius the Epicurean.” So, too, with Lowell the aesthe- 
tic morality is necessary to both public duty and private virtue; even 
in his most critical moods he could not wholly restrain this view- 
point from coming to the surface now and then. It gives both color 
and charm to one of his Atlantic essays where particular effort is 
made to analyze the three natural periods of poetic construction, 
showing them to be the progressive measures of the imaginative, 
the thoughtful-artistic, and the sentimental. Among the Greeks 


these measures were respectively represented by the works of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides; with the Romans by Horace, 
Lucretius and Plautus; with the Elizabethans by Milton, Shake- 
speare and the Beaumont-Fletcher combination; while among the 
moderns we might favor Shelley, Wordsworth and Swinburne or 
perhaps D’Annunzio, Maeterlinck and Rabindranath Tagore. 
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In any case, we know that an aspiring mind always has power 
to influence for good all with which it comes in contact, for it is 
eager for better things, for nobler conceptions and expressions, and 
makes of them its constant atmosphere of honest inquiry and con- 
structive argument. Thus we may honestly believe that such a mood 
supplied the true motive behind Southey’s “reasons for anonym- 
ity” in The Doctor, for his was an age when the prejudicial contre- 
versies between science and faith, honesty and quackery, wise stren- 
uousness and lazy folly, made it dangerous to subscribe one’s name 
to either side of the conflict, and doubly hazardous to attempt an 
impartial estimate of the invective situation. And yet, going back 
to the ancients, we should have no doubts at all that some such a 
notion governed the lives of the majority, but not any of the great 
martyrs, not any of the immortal geniuses who lived for truth’s 
sake and not their own. St. Jerome gives us an intimate picture 
of the actual situation when he remarks that the culture, art, phil- 
osophy and political achievements of man are vain and futile if he 
has no love or deep respect for the sacredness of antiquity. His im- 
mediate predecessors shared this conviction too, for even allowing 
excuses for the half-pagan Christianism of the early Fathers, this 
endeavor to be of cultural service both to contemporaries and to suc- 
cessors alike, was best represented by Justin Martyr, Tertullian, 
Origen, Eusebius, Basil, Clement, Iraeneus and Heliodorus. Their 
cumulative influence upon the succeeding ages was made in keeping 
with these so-called Aristotelian Rules, the unities of time, place 
and action, and in the monastic patronage of a thousand years were 
held supreme and worthy of man’s perennial following. 

After this great thousand years, as Doctor Cram would say, 
came the Renaissance and the period of the Enlightenment which, 
especially in England, had made somewhat of a departure, so that 
Southey’s neighbors in immortality, Spencer and Shakespeare, gave 
shelter to a literary zeitgeist which had come to be in radical attend- 
ance upon liberty, romance, and variety; while Ben Jonson and 
Milton in the next and third generations following favored a return 
to the ancient rules which had been so classically and patristically 
established as to seem indispensable, if not the inexorable units for 
all aesthetic measurement and construction. Thus with a common 
terminology for both morality and art we have since found that the 
Elizabethan rules of liberty, romance, and variety might well apply 
to the ornament of aesthetic structure, while the classical rules of 
restraint, conceptual order and uniformity are seen to be more in 
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sympathy with the validation of aesthetic function. The real issue 
is that of creative establishment for man’s delight and cultural des- 
tiny, not the ephemeral exploit of cheap or tawdry ornamental struc- 
ture. And right today, is there not a growing bulk of evidence that 
we are slipping away from the classical requirements and taking 
precarious refuge in informal originality, romantic spice, and free 
variations of style, content and utility? Some of the modern high- 
speed aestheticians would even go so far as to sanction this depart- 
ure from that supreme triad of criteria in aesthetic morality, holding 
sophist commercial argument sufficiently valid to dispense with hon- 
esty of empirical source or intuitive inspiration, the intelligibility of 
conveyance or expression, and the ethical influence of the cultural 
values which all works of art are supposed to exercise. There is 
only one way about it all: no one can dispense with true spiritual 
inspiration, intelligibility and ethical validity without renouncing the 
whole cultural process, and this is too great a sacrifice to make for 
the putrid sake of commercial ingenuity and exploit. 

Instead of so bruskly following this vulgarian dispensation, I 
think the modern culture-seekers would do far better, nobler and 
more exemplary work if they turned their attention to the true 
conations of genuine aesthetic faculty; to St. Jerome’s scintilla con- 
scientiae, the spark which fires man’s conscience, to the synderesis 
which St. Thomas Aquinas considered the innate moral sense of 
every one but fools and scoundrels, to Kant’s primary root of the 
practical reason which makes us recognize the laws of God and man 
in their proper justicial relations. At least they would make no mis- 
take in appreciating just what the close self-examination and spir- 
itual aspiration recorded in Petrarch’s Secret between himself and 
St. Augustine really meant as a moral corollary to his revival of 
Greek studies in art, religion and philosophy. This meaning is given 
its semi-ascetic significance in the treatise, On the Solitary Life, writ- 
ten a few years later, in which he gives his program of soul-culture 
and religious duty planned after the fashion of the famous ascetic 
esthetes whose illuminated manuscripts vouch for their loyal indus- 
try and generous spiritual consecration. I believe that the original 
charter of Italian Humanism was just this mediaeval freedom 
from worldly passions and vulgarian anxieties, this monastic free- 
dom of the spiritual life away from all material wants and woes, 
this freedom of philosophic inquiry, cultural thought and moral con- 
duct which Petrarch claimed was the only royal road to wisdom 
and happiness. 
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Dante had approached something like this attitude in his quasi- 
individualism from Aristotle’s pandectic example, but Petrarch con- 
sidered Plato the wiser philosopher in both moralism and aesthetic 
theory, and his choice gave similar tendency to the whole Renaissant 
movement away from the scholastic interpretation of Aristotelian 
doctrines and more in sympathy with the ideal metaphysics of Pla- 
_tonism. With almost Pythagorean versatility the love of nature, 
music and painting inspired most of his poetry, and yet it was well 
balanced by a compensating love for travel, history and ethnology. 
Even with all the versatile talent and intellectual power of the quat- 
trocento Florentines interpreting the beauty of Nature and the dig- 
nity of man’s soul from the viewpoint of religious anagoge, Petrarch 
can hardly be said to have had a worthy successor until the age of 
art had been well established by the genius of Da Vinci and Michael 
Angelo. 

The whole period of Italian art from the thirteenth to the seven- 
teenth century may be said to have been the aesthetic conflict of 
Christian versus pagan ideas, and the representative artists as a 
whole repudiated the merely sensuous and replaced it with the works 
of a nobler dignity and genius, works of moral inspiration, intellec- 
tual beauty, spiritual power. The ancient legends of mythology 
were sought out and translated in factual realities of art expression, 
their esoteric symbols were given a tangible and lasting public inter- 
pretation on frieze, ceiling, wall, canvas or pedestal, no more to be 
the private shuttle of priests and pedants. It was this generous gift 
of mental emancipation and spiritual ennoblement to all who wished 
to share them, which now shows the Italians to have been possessors 
of enviable credentials in aesthetic honesty, moral discernment and 
creative power. It is one of the outstanding reasons why I cannot 
wholly concur with Symonds’ claim that all figurative art eventually 
paganizes its authors and creators as well as its patrons and devotees. 
To picture the pagan prescriptions as they were is one thing, while 
to translate them out of their pagan symbolism into some grander 
cultural conception of our own is quite another. A return to antiq- 
uity for material to work with does not oblige us to partake also 
of their crude idolatry and sensual impressionism; we have a mor- 
ality and art-theory of our own to follow which is melioristic, not 
atavistic. It does not need to dispense with any of the ordinary 
human symbols in order to keep itself pure, but it does most em- 
phatically need to cast out all the treacherous tastes(?) which smack 
of the vulgarian foist, all the wordly, sensuous, degenerate attach- 
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ments which are really foreign, parasitic elements thriving at the 
expense of the valid human symbols. Some of us may be betrayed 
by the false freedom of paganism and sensuous aesthetic pursuits, 
but this does not necessarily require that all of us should be no 
longer left free tc pursue the Earth-veil or the Mountain Glory 
according to whatever light and inspiration we can derive from our 
private character and taste. 


FIRE-DANCERS OF THE MOON 


BY OLIVER S. ARATA 


Behold, O children of clay, 

Yon gloricus chant of celestial lay— 

A daub of red, a strip of crimson 

Around the milky, pale moon, 

Like fires of Theosophists incantations! 
The flimsy gauzes twirl and swirl 

Around the naked thews of the dancers, 
Forming brilliant colors and fantastic curls. 
Nymphs of youthful jollity, 

Sages of steel-ribbed fidelity, 

Blue-veined, moth bitten, aged men of morbid sobriety, 
Behold the patriarch from ages past, 

Of centurion, rust-covered Time. 


During the pillage of Sodom, 

The destruction of Gomorrah, 

Their dance was a dirge of vent, 

And their song a low, wailing lament. 


II. REMORSE 


O crosses three, two blessed and one accursed, 

That flare, gaunt and terrible, 

Against the molten yet ebony sky. 

Behold them, O Christians! 

Behold the Cross of diamond 

Upon whose mortal structure, 

There, on high, drooped like one atoned, 

Is the bowed, sacred head of the Saviour, the Crucified! 
Lo, by His unjustly pierced side 
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Is the hideous image of the thief whose thirst 
For gold died with him. 

There lingers on his lips a blaspheme. 

His gibbet is of bloodstone made. 

To the Saviour’s right is the serene form 

Of the converted, God-praising thief, 

Whose lips are blessed and sweet with gratitude. 
His annointed soul adorns not Hades, 

But dwells in Heaven’s golden shades. 
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The wrath of the Father descended 
And the earth quaked to bursting. 
The stars gathered their tresses ; 
Then slinked back, like thieves in the night, 
Into the sacristy of Heaven. 
The burning Sun, awe-stricken and aghast, 
Hesitated, lo, 

tood still in its heavenly path. 
Atfrighted the fire-dancers heard the consternation 
That reigned in the celestial shore of planets, 
In the azure land of the starry spirits. 


Like beautiful fairies lift radiant bubbles, 

So did they lift, these airy spirits, their pale shrine 
To the sacrilege of the Christ ; 

While the blessed fires of Osiris faded 

Into atoms of nothingness 

Towards the sorrows of the sprites, 

The dancers of the pale-faced moon. 


The dancers heaped coals upon coals 

Into the glowing fires of Cimmerian’s realm: 

Lo, the molten flames of Hades, 

That beat against three-faced Cerebus, 

Were but a Tyrian mite, 

Even like zephyrs that wither gently on Hebe’s fair brow 
Alas, all were dimined and paled 

Into pearls and sapphire tints, 

And their scarfs were silenced into awe 

At the divine, august death of their Creator. 
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Yea. All the vast Universe sadly mourned. 

The magic flute of Pan was silenced and churned 
Into a water-lily of spotless hue, 

Through whose virgin petals the wind gently sighed. 
The voice of Echo made not reply to shephards’ call. 
All Nature seems stupified 

Into an awe-inspired monument. 


The court of Jove and of the gods 

Held session in bitter tears and mourning. 

The eyes of Fate were filled with drops like dew. 
The Muses played not their lyres. 

Even grim, hardened Pluto shed a tear 

That trickled down his iron cheek. ; 

The sweet song of Philomel was quailed in the dells. 
And from Heaven drops fell 

To the burning, scorching floor of Hades, 

Wetting the burning thirst of the asphodels. 


III. REvELRY 


O brooding silence of Egyptian night, 

O creeping shadows from dew-strewn Pyramids, 
O Hymn of Death, O Cid of Life, 

O Psalm of Love, O Chant of Immortality, 
Aside, I say, and ope your vaunts 

To secrets of your hidden heart! 

' At thy casement, O royal monument of antiquity, 
The beateous Cleopatra, 

Most lustrous gem in Egypt’s diadem, | 

Sipped the great mystic silence of the Arabian solitude ; 
Clipped the wine from Antony’s lips wantonly ; 
Stole the master passion from his eyes; 

And made of him, the great Antony, a weakling, 
Like a babe nestled in his mother’s arms. 

Who, O who was more worthy to be a wooer 

Of Egypt’s immortal Queen? 

None but the noble Antony! 


“O Star of Egypt!” exclaimed the noble Roman. 
“Gaze, my love, upon yon celestial region, the sky. 
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Behold, O beautiful one, the shimmering moon!” 
The eyes of Cleopatra shone like crystal dew, 
Even brighter than the mystic stars upon which she gazed. 


“By Isis!’ her voice was as mellow as dew. 
“The moon, the moon, the crystal mirage! 

Doth thou see, Love, yon crimson strip— 

The liquid moon, the mellow urn? 

Sweetest herbage of my breath. 

Yon colors fluttering on the moon’s crest, 

Yon fire-dancers, they dance the dance of joy. 
They dance to the lyric notes of Happiness. 
“Tove,” her sea-green eyes shone like those of a boy; 
“Yon gods, yon wild gods, their pagan hearts 
Have strayed to Earth to learn 

That the unquenchable, burning fires of Love, 
Whose incense burned not in Vesta’s temple, 
O breath of my breath, 

O worshipper kneeling at my shrine, 

Are red, like hearts of passing and mating doves; 
Winging and cooing as they fly 

Over the desert’s barren canopies.” 

Then neither spoke nor uttered a sound. 

“By eyes of Hymen, and the Hymn of Death, 
I melt into thy arms, noble Antony!” 

“And I, immortal one, into thy jonquil charms.” 


IV. ANGER 
The emerald studded chalice is spilled 
Upon the purple cloth of the Earth; 
Upon waving, golden-latticed fields 
Guarded by magic hands of Persephone, 
Overhead, the dove of Peace flies. 
His shadow mantles the sphere of the Earth, 
Like haggard Death o’er Dante’s tomb. 
But, red crows, green eagles, black vultures, 
Unseen, swoop down upon Juno’s messenger. They tear 
His white breast, the heart of a lotus bud, 
Until it is rent from throat to thigh: 
His stifled blood falls to consecrated ground, 
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Like the dew falls from the pollen of the eglantine. . . . 
His olive branch falls in hoary Charon’s stream 
And will be gathered by the withered hands of Time. 


Great war rages over the continents, 

Even unto the sea and clouds. 

O putrid pestilence, O sceptre of God’s divine wrath, 
O battlefields bestrewn with flesh and with blood, 
And towering above all the souls of honest men; 

The anguished cry of wounded and slain; 

The tramp of beating hoofs; the crash and thud 

Of cannon’s roar, its shells hurrying on destructive paths! 
And, this sacrilege is called modern civilization? 

Could the diabolical brains of Jago and of Brutus, 

Or the thoughts of green-eyed Lucifer, the charlatan 
Of Heaven, devise a more gruesome destruction? 

Has the Messiah’s suffering and His bitter agony 

Been forgotten in the ever overflowing urn of madness? 
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The Saviour comes upon the death-strewn battlefield, 

His languid eyes drooped in utter sadness. 

The Redeemer who died for the love of mankind 

With painful steps walked over the ground where rested 
Phantom drops of consecrated blood. 

These martyrs were like Christians whose sacrificed bodies 
Were strewn in the Coliseum of Roman- dynasty 

_ And splashed, sweet drops, on Roman soil. 


“QO kind, benevolent Father in Heaven, forgive them, 

For they know not what they do!” 

Were the compassionate, knowing words of the Redeemer, 
As he gazed, with a look of pity, upon the terrible slaughter. 


V. Tue Brivce or LIFE 


A mighty bridge upward spans 

The yearning, deep abyss from Heaven to Earth, 

While upon its unfathomed length 

Unborn souls of babes slowly and blindly tread. 

They, who have not seen the ray of Life, 

And have not throbbed with love and with hate, with breath, 
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And with gnawing remorse, with Ambition’s stings, 

Or with the sweet and great power of strength, 

March on, barren in soul and in body, 

In mind and in thought, in sin and in virtue, and their kind. 
Nor have their immature thoughts taken wing 

On some sweet reverie, or scalded a Parnassian height. 
The fire-dancers gaze, intently, upon this undying horde, 
Knowing full well that some day the world will reap 
The reward of these future peasants and lords; 

These unborn of rich and of poor, 

Of high estate and of low degree. 


VI. THe CHasm or DEATH 


The haggard forms upward march 

In files two score and ten; 

Gaunt and terrible, lean with white age, 

Thin to emaciation. With an aimless lurch 

They approach the ravenous, fiery Chasm. 
Whether they be beggar or thief, rich man or sage, 
Poet or peasant, it matters not; 

For, they are as lilies withering on a pond. 


One by one they tumble into the hell-pit—death. 
O rity, they are but a meagre frond 

In a seething flame that scorches and burns, 
Like a molten fire lashes its sting upon a delicate flower. 
Lo, they are swallowed in the Chasm of Death. 
Their hands wave, in a faint signal of distress ; 
Then, the shivering bodies go under, helpless, 
Abandoning all their earthly desires. 

They go to meet the judgment of their Creator, 
To receive the sentence of everlasting happiness, 
Or, the curse of hell-fire—forever. 
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Ost RICH HGG-SHEEL CUPS FROM MESOPOTAMIA 
THE OSTRICH IN ANCIENT TIMES 
BY BERTHOLD LAUFER* 


N THE course of the excavations undertaken on the ancient site 

of Kish in Mesopotamia by the Field Museum-Oxford University 
Joint Expedition, great quantities of fragments of ostrich egg-shell 
were brought to light by Ernest Mackay, archeologist and excavator, 
and together with other collections, mainly pottery, stone, and metal, 
were recently received in. the Museum. As ostrich eggs were 
anciently sent as gifts from Persia to the emperors of China and 
formed an important article in the history of ancient trade, consider- 
able interest was aroused by these egg-shell shards. T. Ito, a Japa- 
nese expert at treating and repairing antiquities, pondered for some 
time over the problem of matching and joining several hundreds of 
these pieces and finally succeeded in restoring three cups completely. 
The result of his patient and painstaking labor is shown in the 
adjoining illustrations. These restorations are true and perfect; 
that is, they consist of some eighty pieces each, accurately and per- 
fectly joined, without the use of other substances or recourse to 
filling-in. Thanks to the admirable skill of Mr. Ito we now have 
these beautiful cups before us, exactly in the shape as they were 
anciently used by the Sumerians. These cups, almost porcelain-like 
in appearance, have the distinction of representing the oldest bird- 
eggs of historical times in existence, and may claim an age of at 
least five thousand years. Being the eggs of the majestic winged 
camel of the desert, the largest living bird, the fleetest and most 
graceful of all running animals that “scorneth the horse and his 
rider,” they are the only eggs of archaeological and historical interest. 
But they are more than mere eggs; they are ingeniously shaped into 
water-vessels or drinking goblets by human hand, a small portion 


* Curator of Anthropology in Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago. 
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at the top having been cut off and the edge smoothed. They were 
closed by pottery lids overlaid with bitumen, one of the oldest pig- 
ments used by mankind. They are thus precious remains of the 
earliest civilization of which we have any knowledge. Some of the 
fragments are decorated with banded zones of brown color brought 
out by means of bitumen. The shell is extremely hard and on an 
average two millimeters thick. 

The trade in ostrich eggs was of considerable extent and impor- 
tance in the ancient world. They have been discovered in prehis- 
toric tombs of Greece and Italy, in Mycenae, Etruria, Latium, and 
even in Spain, in the Punic tombs of Carthage as well as in prehis- 
toric Egyp:. We find them in ancient Persia and from Persia sent 
as tribute to the emperors of China. The Spartans showed the 


we 


(Left) : BusHmMAN Rock-cARVINGS OF OsTRICHES. (Right): Parnrep OstricH 
Ecc From Etruscan Tome oF Isis, ITAty. 


actual egg of Leda from which the Dioscuri, Castor and Pollux, 
were said to have issued; there is no doubt that the egg of an ostrich 
rendered good services for this pious fraud. In 1633, Peter Mundy, 
an energetic English traveller, saw ostrich (or, as he spells, 
estridges) eggs hung in a mosque in India. In 1771, General Sir 
Eyre Coote found the cupola of a Mohammedan tomb fifty miles 
northeast of Palmyra adorned with ostrich eggs, and at present also, 
devout Moslems of the Near East are fond of honoring the sepul- 
chre of a beloved dead with such an egg which is suspended from 
a‘tree or shrub on the burial place. Even in the Christian churches 
of the Copts they are reserved for the decoration of the cords from 
which the lamps are suspended. 


Pliny writes that the eggs of the ostrich were prized on account 
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of their large size, and were employed as vessels for certain pur- 
poses. The eggs were also eaten and found their way to the table 
of the Pharaos. Peter Mundy (1634) found ostrich eggs, whose 
acquaintance he made at the Cape of Good Hope, “‘a good meate.” 
The egg is still regarded as a rare delicacy in Africa. The contents 


ENGRAVED GEMS. 


(Left) ;: RunninG OstricH witH Symporic Desicns. (Right): Amor wiTH 
A Team oF Two OstRICHES. 


of one egg amounts to forty fluid ounces, and in taste it does not 
differ from a hen’s egg. An omelet prepared from one egg is suf- 
ficient for eight persons. Cuvier, the French naturalist, remarks 
that an ostrich egg is equal to twenty-four to twenty-eight fowl’s 
eggs, and that he had frequently eaten of them and found them 
very delicate. 

Arabic poetry is full of praise for the beauty of ostrich eggs, 
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.. ENGRAVING ON OstricH Ecc rrom MycrNaAg, GREECE. 


and the delicate complexion of a lovely woman is compared with 
the smooth and brilliant surface of an ostrich egg. The Koran, in 
extolling the bliss and joys of Paradise, speaks of “virgins with 
chaste glances and large, black eyes which resemble the hidden egg: 
of the ostrich.” 
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OstricH Eqc-sHELL Cup FroM GRAVE aT Kiso, Mesopotamia. Azout 3000 B.c. 
In Field Museum. (Field Museum-Oxford University Joint Expedition, 
under the auspices of Captain Marshall Field.) 
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The ostrich is clearly represented on Assyrian seals and cylin- 
ders. One of these (Figure One) was the seal of Urzana, king of 
Musasir, 1 contemporary of King Sargon (eighth century B. C.), 
and represents Assur, king of the great Assyrian gods, with four 
wings, in the act of strangling two ostriches. On another seal 
(Figure Two) the god Marduk is shown in the act of executing 
vengeance on an ostrich. With his left hand he firmly grasps the 
bird’s long neck, and in his right he hold a scimitar which will 
apparently be used to sever the bird’s head. These illustrations 
apparently hint at a ritual act and seem to indicate that the ostrich 
was also a sacrificial bird and that its flesh was solemnly offered 
to the gods. 
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(Figure Two) (Figure One) 
ENGRAVINGS ON ASSYRIAN SEAL-CYLINDERS. 


Fic. 1. Assur Srranctinc Two Ostricues. Fic. 2. Ture Gop Marpux 
EXECUTING AN OSTRICH. 


The ostrich was well known to the Hebrews, and as attested by 
several allusions to the bird in the Old Testament, must in ancient 
times have been frequent in Palestine. It is included among unclean 
birds in the Mosaic code, and its flesh was prohibited. This may 
hint at the fact that the ostrich had occasionally served as food to 
the Hebrews, although we have no positive information on this 
point. The Arabs of ancient and modern times feast on the bird, 
and as related by Leo Africanus of the sixteenth century, it was con- 
sumed in large quantity in Numidia, where young birds were cap- 
tured and fattened for this purpose. Those who have tasted it state 
unanimously that it is both wholesome and palatable, although in 
the wild bird, as might be expected, it is somewhat lean and tough. 
The meat of domesticated birds, however, especially those fed on 
alfalfa and grain, becomes juicy and tender. Doctor Duncan, of 
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the Department of Agriculture, recommends it as a New Year or 
Faster bird. 

Job laments, “A brother I have become to the jackals, and a com- 
panion to the young ostriches.” And the prophet Micah exclaims 
in a similar vein, “Like jackals will I mourn, like ostriches make 
lamentation.” The comparison alludes to the plaintive voices of 
these animais. The cry of the ostrich has been described variously 
by observers: some define it as a loud, mournful kind of bellowing 
roar, very like that of a lion; others define the common sounds of 
the cock ac a dull lowing which consists of two shorter tones fol- 
lowed by a longer note. 

The fanious passage in Job is thus rendered in the Revised Ver- 
sion: “The wing of the ostrich rejoiceth; but are her pinions and 
feathers kindly (or, as the stork’s?) which leaveth her eggs in the 
earth and warmeth them in dust, and forgetteth that the foot may 
crush them, or that the wild beast may break them. She is hardened 
against her young ones, as though they were not hers: her labour 
is in vain without fear; because God hath deprived her of wisdom, 
neither hath He imparted to her understanding. What time she 
lifteth up herself on high, she scorneth the horse and his rider.” 

The observation of Job that the ostrich treats her offspring 
harshly does not conform with the real facts. The birds, on the 
contrary, are tender parents and feed and watch their young ones 
very carefully. The eggs are laid in a shallow pit or depression of 
the soil scraped out by the feet of the old birds with the earth 
heaped around to form a wall or rampart. The female incubates 
the eggs during the day, while the male takes her place at night. 
As eggs are sometimes dropped in the néighborhood of the nest or 
scattered around, the popular belief in the carelessness of the birds 
and in the hatching of the eggs by the heat of the sun may have 
arisen. Any eggs not hatched are broken by the parents and fed to 
the young for whom they display great solicitude, and whom they 
defend in case of danger. 

As to Palestine, the ostrich still occurs in the farther parts of 
the Belka, the eastern plains of Moab, and is still obtained near 
Damascus. It is no doubt now but a straggler from central Arabia, 
though formerly far more abundant. The portion of the Syrian 
desert lying east of Damascus denotes the northernmost limit of 
the range of the ostrich. : 

From times immemorial the ostrich has been an inhabitant of 
Arabia. The valuable white plumes of the wings and tail are in 
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great demand among the Arabs for their own wants in the decora- 
tion of tents and spears of the sheikhs. Ostrich hunting is alluded 
to in early Arabic poetry and has always been a popular sport with 
the Arabs, who rely on the speed of their horses and run the birds 
down. As these are in the habit of circling their favorite haunts, 
the horsemen hunt in relays and are apt to overtake the birds by 
pursuing in a straight line. 

There is a Moslem legend in explanation of the bird’s inability 
to fly. “Once upon a time the ostrich was winged, and like other 
birds, was capable of flight. He once laid a wager with the bustard, 
but relying on his strength he forgot before rising to invoke Allah’s 
assistance. He flew in the direction of the sun which scorched his 
pinions, so that he pitifully plunged down to earth. His progeny 
has since suffered from the curse which befell its ancestor, and 
restlessly roves about in the desert.” 

The ancient Egyptians received the ostrich and its products 
from Nubia, Ethiopia, and the country Punt on the east coast of 
Africa. An expedition to Punt, probably of a peaceful nature, is 
recorded on the wall connecting the two Karnak pylons of King 
Harmhab of the nineteenth dynasty. A relief shows the king at 
the right, holding audience, receiving the chiefs of Punt approach- 
ing from the left, bearing sacks of gold dust, ostrich feathers, etc. 
In the rock temple of Abu Simbel on the Upper Nile are represented 
scenes depicting a war of Ramses II against the Libyans and the 
Nubian war. In one of these scenes Ramses sits enthroned on the 
right side; approaching from the left are two long lines of Negroes, 
bringing furniture of ebony and ivory, panther hides, gold in large 
rings, bows, myrrh, shields, elephants’ tusks, billets of ebony, ostrich 
feathers, ostrich eggs, live animals, including monkeys, panthers, a 
giraffe, ibexes, a dog, oxen with carved horns, and an ostrich. 

Figure Three illustrates a very instructive scene. The man on 
the left leads a captured ostrich, grasping its neck with his right 
hand, while his left holds a rope slung around the bird’s neck; this 
double precaution hints well at the strength of the powerful avian 
giant. The man on the right carries three ostrich feathers and a 
basket filled with three ostrich eggs. The ostrich was sometimes 
used as a riding-beast, as may be seen from the scene in Figure Four, 
taken from a Greek vase. 

Ostrich feathers were worn by men in ancient Egypt, being stuck 
in their hair, and a religious significance was possibly connected 
with this custom. Such feathers are invariably found in the hair 
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of lightly-equipped soldiers of ancient times, and there is a hiero- 
glyph showing a warrior thus adorned. An ostrich plume sym- 
bolized truth and justice, and was the emblem of the goddess Ma-at 
who personified these virtues, and who was the patron-saint of the 
judges. Her head is adorned with an ostrich feather, her eyes are 
closed, similarly as Justice is blind-folded. The image of this god- 
dess was the most precious offering for the gods, and was attached 
to the necklace of the chief judge as a badge of office. 


(Figure Three) 
Eeyrtian SceENE SHOWING A MAN wITH A CAPTURED OSTRICH 
AND A Man Carryinc Ostrich FEATHERS AND Eccs. 


(Figure Four) 
PAINTING FROM A GREEK VASE. CHoRUS oF A COMEDY WITH SPEARMEN 
ASTRIDE OSTRICHES. 


Subsequently when the insignia of the various ranks in the court 
ceremonial were regulated, the ostrich feather became the exclusive 
prerogative of the kings, and these and the princes of royal blood 
exclusively were permitted to wear it. Those decorated with the 
ostrich feather are designated as “‘fan-carriers on the left of the 
king” in the inscriptions of the monuments. 
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The princesses had fans made from ostrich feathers. In the 
tomb of the queen Aa Hotep, mother of Amasis I (about 1703 B. C.) 
was discovered a semi-circular fan decorated all over with gold 
plates and provided along its edge with perforations for receiving 
the feathers. When the Pharao showed himself to the people, high 
dignitaries carried ostrich-feather fans attached to long poles along- 
side the royal palanquin. 

Xenophon, when he accompanied the army of Cyrus through 
the desert along the Euphrates, in northern Arabia, noticed numer- 
ous wild asses and many ostriches which he calls “large sparrows,” 
as well as bustards and antelopes; and these animals were some- 
times hunted by the horsemen of the army. While they succeeded 
in catching some asses, no one succeeded in capturing an ostrich. 
The horsemen who hunted that bird soon desisted from the pursuit ; 
for it far cutstripped them in its flight, using its feet for running 
and raising its wings like a sail. This description is quite to the 
point. Macaulay said of John Dryden, “His imagination resembled 
the wings of an ostrich. It enabled him to run, though not to soar.” 
The wings serve the ostrich, while running, as poy and rudder, and 
it has been observed that with favorable wind they are even used 
as sails. Xenophon confirms the fact that in ancient times the 
ostrich ranged right up to the Euphrates. The last record of ostriches 
in the region of this river was in 1797 when Oliver mentioned them 
in the desart west of Rehaba, about twenty-three miles due south 
of Deir-ez-Zor. 

Strabo, the Greek geographer (63 B. C.-A. D. 19), speaks of a 
tribe of Elephant-eaters near the city of Darada in Ethiopia. Above 
this nation, he continues, is a small tribe. the Struthophagi (“Bird- 
eaters’), in whose territory there are birds of the size of a deer, 
which are unable to fly, but run with the swiftness of an ostrich. 
Some of the people hunt these birds with bows and arrows, others 
by putting on the skins of the birds. They hide their right arm in 
the neck of the skin, and move the neck as the birds do. With 
their left Jiand they scatter grain from a bag suspended to the side. 
They thus lure the birds, driving them into ravines where they are 
slain with cudgels. Their skin are used both as clothes and as cover- 
ings for beds. 

This method of hunting by means of a decoy-bird is perfectly 
credible and universally employed. In South Africa the native hunt- 
ers hide in a hole which they dig close to the nest of the birds. 
Having accounted for one bird, they stick up its skin on a pole 
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near the nest and in this way decoy another ostrich. Other tribes- 
men who keep tame ostriches avail themselves of the latter to ap- 
proach wild ones and shoot them with poisoned arrows. The Bush- 
men hunted quaggas and ostriches by disguising themselves as 
ostriches, as shown in a Bushmen cave painting. 

The ostrich was known to Aristotle as the bird who lays the 
largest number of eggs. He conceived it as a connecting link be- 
tween birds and mammals. In a similar manner Pliny opens his 
book on birds with a tolerably exact description of the ostrich which 
he terms struthiocamelus (‘‘sparrow camel”), and which he calls 
the largest of birds almost approaching the nature of quadrupeds. 

Although the ostrich will swallow almost anything, it is by no 
means able to digest everything, as Pliny thought. It demands stones 
instead of bread and swallows them in the same manner as other 
birds do gravel. They act as mill-stones and assist the gizzard in 
its function. In the South-African ostrich farms a certain amount 
of bone and grit is supplied to the birds. Grit is so essential that 
in some parts of the country it is carted by wagon or by rail for 
many miles, as it was found that without it the birds could not 
thrive—in fact, could not exist. 

The fondness for metals has obtained for the bird the name of 
the “iron-eating ostrich.” In 1579 Lyly wrote in his Euphues that 
“the estrich disgesteth harde yron to preserve his health.” In 
Shakespeare’s Henry VI, Jack Cade thus threatens Iden: “I'll make 
thee eat iron like an ostrich, and swallow my sword like a great pin, 
ere thou and I part.” 

The Romans indulged in roast-ostrich, and especially enjoyed 
the wings as a delicacy. Caelius Apicius, a renowned gormandizer 
at the time of Augustus and Tiberius, who committed suicide when 
he saw his fortune shrunk to two million and a half sestertii, has 
handed down several culinary recipes as to how to prepare good 
ostrich meat. The emperor Heliogabalus (A. D. 218-222) once 
served at a banquet six hundred ostrich heads, the brains of which 
were to be eaten, and was extremely fond of roast-ostrich. The 
usurper Firmus, who rebelled in Egypt against Aurelianus, per- 
formed the tour de force to do away with an entire ostrich in the 
course of a day. 

The ostrich was first discovered for the Chinese by the renowned 
general Chang Kien during his memorable mission to the nations 
of the west (138-126 B. C.). He returned to China with the report 
that in the countries west of Parthia there were “great birds with 
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eggs of the size of a pottery jar.” The “great bird” is the common 
name of the ostrich among all early Greek writers, while the name 
“camel-sparrow” or “camel-bird” is found at a later time in Dio- 
dorus and Strabo. When Chang Kien had negotiated his treaties 
with the Iranian countries in the west, the king of Parthia (called . 
Arsak by the Chinese after the ruling dynasty, the Arsacides) sent 
an embassy to the Chinese court and offered as tribute eggs of the 
Great Bird. In A. D. 101 live specimens of ostriches, together with 
lions, were despatched from Parthia to China, and at that time were 
styled “Arsak (that is, Parthian) birds,” also “great horse birdsy- 
On becoming acquainted with the Persia of the Sasanian dynasty, 
the Chinese Annals mention ostrich eggs as products of Persia and 
describe the bird as being shaped like a camel, equipped with two 
wings, able to fly, but incapable of rising high, subsisting on grass 
and flesh, also able to swallow fire. Another account says quite 
correctly that the birds eat barley. When an attempt was made in 
Algeria to domesticate them, it was found that they thrive well on 
barley, fresh grass, cabbage, leaves of the cactus or Barbary leaves 
chopped fine, and three pounds of barley a day was recommended 
for each bird, green food according to circumstances. 

We have to assume that the live birds transported from Persia 
to the capital of China over a route of several thousand miles must 
have been extraordinarily tame, and it was a remarkable feat at that. 
These birds were kept in the parks of the Chinese emperors who 
were always fond of strange animals and plants. What is still more 
astounding is the fact that in the mausolea of the Tang emperors in 
Shen-si Province we have beautiful, naturalistic representations of 
ostriches carved in high relief on stone. The artists of the period 
doubtless received an imperial command to portray the ostriches 
of the imperial park in commemoration of the vast expansion of the 
empire over Central Asia during that epoch. As shown by their 
results, they did not copy any foreign artistic models, but they wit- 
nessed and carefully studied live specimens. Their ostriches, in 
fact, belong to the best ever executed and known in the history of 
art, and are far superior to any representations of the bird in 
Assyria, Egypt, and Greece, which are conventional and stiff. The 
Chinese ostriches are correct in their accentuation of motion and 
action. The formation and length of the neck allow the bird to 
turn its head completely around. a characteristic skilfully brought 
to life in stone by the unknown Chinese sculptor. 


LHe ENIGMA, OF. JESUS” 


BY VICTOR S. YARROS 


HE historicity of Jesus has long been the subject of scholarly 

controversy and earnest research. From time to time even the 
secular, literary or popular periodicals take up the question and de- 
vote considerable space to papers pro and con. A year or two ago a 
French periodical published a series of articles from the pen of an 
erudite and sober-minded writer whose contention, briefly put, was 
that the Jesus of the Gospels never lived at all, and that the story 
of the founder of Christianity is a curiously composite story of sev- 
eral Jewish rebels against Rome, plus myths and pious fictions based 
on Old-Testament predictions of a Messiah. This theory was vigor- 
ously combated in the same journal by Roman Catholic theologians, 
but unfortunately the latter displayed but little knowledge of the 
now considerable literature on the question in the German and Eng- 
lish languages. It scarcely needs saying that the historicity of Jesus 
is a purely scientific question to be settled without passion or bias. 
It is quite possible for Agnostics, or Jews, or Buddhist scholars to 
reach the conclusion that the Jesus of the gospels is a historical 
figure, and for Christian theologians to reach the opposite conclu- 
sion. What is essential in Christianity would not be seriously 
affected by the conclusive demonstration that the Jesus of the gos- 
pels was only a myth, an idea, an imaginative and symbolic figure, 
an embodiment of human aspirations, hopes and poetic interpreta- 
tions of the mission and destiny of the race. On this point we may 
quote Professor Gilbert Murray who wrote as follows in a review 
of the book which is to claim our attention in this paper: 

Belief is a great force in the world. And this particular belief 
has shown itself to be a living faith, a passion, an inspiration that 
makes saints and heroes and persecutors and maniacs, an optical 
glass that transforms the physical universe. And it matters not at 
all, except as a point of interest to historical students, whether the 
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faith accords with history or no. In some regions of life a belief 
comes up against facts and is confirmed or disproved by those facts; 
“things are what they are, and their results will be what they will 
be.’ 

But in the field of religion beliefs can seldom be put to any effec- 
tive test, and beliefs about very remote past history never can. The 
belief lives or dies by its own power of survival or-attraction, and 
by the credulous or incredulous, barbarous or rational, temper of 
the society in which its seed is sown. It is never killed by meeting 
a-tact;-tor there.are no tacts. 

Of course, religious ideas and concepts evolve as does everything 
else in a world of change and movement. Since finite minds can- 
not hope te solve the riddle of existence, religious theories will 
always be formed to serve as a working hypothesis for the masses 
of mankind, only the few being likely to find peace and serenity in 
Agnosticism and humility. It would be idle to quarrel with the 
human tendency to myth-making, symbolism, ritualism and dog- 
matic creeds. 

And yet the question whether a certain great religious figure—a 
Jesus or a Budda—was historic or mythical has tremendous impor- 
tance and profound interest. Historians, psychologists, anthropol- 
ogists, sociologists, moralists are all severally bound to exhaust— 
and will exhaust—every possible source of information in order 
to answer or settle that question. 

No apology is necessary, then, for a glance at and comment on a 
fascinating little volume on “The Enigma of Jesus,” from the pen 
of Dr. P. L. Cochoud, recently translated from the French and in- 
troduced to English-speaking readers by that distinguished author- 
ity on matters religious, Sir J. G. Frazer. 

Dr. Couchoud, a French physician, psychologist and student of 
the origins of Christianity, who, by the way, promises a most elabo- 
rate work in three volumes on Jesus and his true significance, has 
given us the more general results of his studies in the preliminary 
volume named above. In that little volume he presents a quite 
original view of the supposed founder of Christianity. But let us 
first note his negative conclusions. The following quotations will 
make his position clear: 

“As a historical personage Jesus is unknown. He may have 
lived, since millions of men have lived without leaving any certain 


trace of their life. It is a mere possibility, and to be discussed as 
such. 
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“It will not do to say with certain critics, “We know nothing 
about him save that he existed”; we must say courageously, “We 
know nothing about him, not even that he did exist. . . . We do 
not possess any document which, according to the standards of strict 
criticism, would prove beyond a doubt the existence of Jesus.” 

After reminding us of Renan’s declaration that it is with great 
difficulty that one can arrive at so much as one page about the per- 
sonage who was called Jesus, and of the admission of M. Alfred 
Loisy that the Gospels were based on a few rather meagre recollec- 
tions, and that the fragments of divine biography in the Fourth 
Gospel “create no impression of reality,’ M. Couchoud continues: 

“Tf one reduces the Jesus of the critics (some of whom were or 
are ardent Christians, by the way) to terms of actual history, one 
obtains something like the following: 

“Throughout that overcast period between the deposition of 
Archelaos and the Jewish insurrection (6-66), there were little 
abortive revolts in Judaea which heralded the storm. In Jewish 
imagination the expulsion of the Romans was connected with the 
end of the world—that is, with the coming of God and his Messiah. 
Flavious Josephus introduces us to three agitators, more or less 
Messianic. 

“In the year 6 of our era, Judas the Galilean attempted to oppose 
the census instituted by the legate P. Sulpicius Quirinius, and 
founded the groups of Zelotes who recognized no other master than 
God. Somewhere between 44 and 46 the prophet Theudas, at the 
head of a band of followers, marched toward the Jordan and Jeru- 
salem, prociaiming that the waters of the Jordan would divide at 
the sound of his voice. The procurator, Cuspius Fadus, had the 
band dispersed by his cavalry. The prophet’s head was brought to 
Jerusalem. 

“Somewhere between 52 and 58, an Egyptian Jew led a mob as 
far as the Mount of Olives, promising that the walls of Jerusalem 
would fail at his command. The Procurator Felix sallied forth at 
the head of the garrison. Four hundred fanatics were killed, two 
hundred taken prisoners; the Egyptian Jew disappeared. 

“To these three must be added a fourth, omitted by Josephus, 
reconstituted by Loisy. Somewhere between 26 and 36, a Galilean 
peasant, a village artisan, named: Jesus, ‘began to proclaim the com- 
ing of God. After preaching for a while in Galilee, where he en- 
listed only a few followers, he came to Jerusalem for Easter, and 
there all he succeeded in accomplishing was to get condemned to 
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death on the cross, like any common agitator, by the procurator, 
Pontius Pilate.’ That is all that is known about him. Everything 
else was imagined by the marvelous faith of his disciples.” 

But M. Couchoud is not prepared to accept even this Jesus of the 
higher critics and pious theologians. He says: 

“Tf Jesus did exist, this is how he may be conceived historically. . 
But this is not all. What is the final proof of his existence? It 
cannot be said to be furnished by the texts. The Gospel texts are 
not presented as historical documents. Had they any such preten- 
sion, it could not be allowed. Jesus traced over the outlines of 
Theudas and the Egyptian does not fit; he is made to do so... . In 
the last analysis, Jesus is derived from an induction.” 

So far, however, M. Couchoud merely traverses fairly familiar 
ground.. As he himself says, American, British, German and Jewish 
writers have long held that Jesus was a myth, just as William Tell 
is a myth. Indeed, that view is gaining ground today. Georg 
Brandes, the eminent Danish author, in a new book, asserts the 
absolutely mythical character of Jesus, and it is interesting to note 
that among orthodox and liberal Jewish rabbis a veritable tempest 
was aroused by the declaration of Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of New 
York that Jesus really existed and might well be “accepted” by 
Jews—accepted, to be sure, not as a God, or son of God, or in any 
sense a supernatural being, but as one of a long line of vigorous, 
bold, fervent ethical teachers and leaders of the Jewish people. The 
indignant rabbis objected to the admission that “Jesus was’—that is, 
lived, worked, preached and died. They persist in regarding him 
as a pure myth. 

M. Couchoud is original not because he is disposed to deny the 
historicity of Jesus, or because he insists that there is not a scrap 
or scintilla of real evidence of the existence of Jesus, but because, 
realizing the many difficulties created by the myth theory, attempts 
to account otherwise for the Jesus of the Christian church. 

His theory is that Jesus is “a personification of Yahveh.” Paul, 
according to M. Couchoud, “proclaimed the strict monotheism of 
Israel,” “he preached in a manner, passionate and hitherto unknown, 
in the Lord Jesus. He knew of an additional work of Yahveh, the 
work of the salvation of the world; he knew another aspect of Yah- 
veh, benign, sorrowful and human. That new aspect was called 
Jesus, Yahveh who saves, Jesus who saves.” 

We shall not attempt here to set forth the argument of the work, 
as incompletely presented by M. Couchoud. We must await his 
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promised elaborate set of volumes in support of the theory that 
Jesus is only “the double of the ancient God. of Israel.” We shall 
limit ourselves to another quotation for the purpose of clarifying 
the theory so far as Paul’s historic role is concerned. 

“There is not,” says M. Couchoud, “one word of Paul’s which 
would warrant the supposition that he was acquainted with any his- 
torical legend of Jesus. He knew Jesus through the Scriptures and 
through his own ecstatic visions. . . . Jesus’ crucifixion is an apoca- 
lypse, a mystical event brought to pass by the powers above. It 
does not happen on this earth.” 

“We have to come down to Justin, in the middle of the second 
century, to find the Gospels cited as authorities and regarded as 
memoirs of the apostles. Then it is that belief in a historical Jesus 
of flesh and blood becomes a theological principle, maintained in the 
genuine or forged letters of Ignatius Antioch, with the passion of 
the theological controversalist.” 

As to the Gospels, they are auxiliary and secondary ornaments 
of the faith; they embody fiction, legend, poetry, pious inventions, 
hearsay of cathechists and preachers of the market places. They 
filled in the inconvenient blanks. There was, of course, great curi- 
osity to know more and more about the resurrection and incarna- 
tion, about the central figure of the glad tidings, about the Jesus of 
the fiery Paul. Therefore, “out of Paul’s celestial being”’—Yahveh 
under another name and in a new role—“the Gospels make a per- 
son who has human features, an age, a manner, an accent and almost 
avcharacter.”’ 

Humanization was carried a little too far by Luke, “who entered 
on the road that leads to Renan,” to quote our author, but “John 
re-establishes the equilibrium between the Man and the God. After 
the Fourth Gospel Jesus is in possession of all the organs of his 
supernatura! life. The combined efforts of the imaginative Jews 
and the mystical Greeks have given a God to the modern world”—a 
Man-God who is nigh unto broken hearts and oppressed, disinher- 
ited, starved beings, victims of cruel fate or of human folly and 
depravity. 

If we accept the conclusions of the scholars and critics under 
discussion, we are bound to recognize that there is some deep-seated, 
ingrained sentiment in man which finds expression in the myths 
and symbols of the great religions. Certainly man has the sense of 
sin, or the sense of culpable failure to live up to the highest aspira- 
tions and ideals of which he is capable. It is sometimes asserted 
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that there would be no progress without that sense of sin and fail- 
ure. Again, man feels that life is full of unmerited suffering and 
equally unmerited success. The wicked flourish and the pure per- 
ish ; crime does not always go unpunished, but the penalties are often 
paid by the innocent of the third or fourth generation. Conceptions 
of human justice, embodied in the civilized codes, are continually 
outraged by the operations of the laws and forces of nature. Vicari- 
ous atonement seems to be a tragic fact, and, indeed, all human life 
seems to be essentially tragic. The scientific evolutionist has his 
tentative theory of these phenomena, but the founders of the great 
religions had no evolutional doctrine, no accumulation of data where- 
on to build such a doctrine, and their theories postulated a divine 
law and divine justice of a character different from man’s and not 
within his limited comprehension. Life seemed irrational; religion 
offered a non-rational justification of it. Since man could not 
explain the ways of God, and since the idea of a meaningless, pur- 
poseless, chaotic universe seemed abhorrent, the Son-of-God or 
Redeemer myth, with the familiar details, had to be evolved. 

To trace the origin and development of the religious myths is 
the task of the man of science. It is, however, equally his task to 
explain man to himself, to account for the maladjustments in nat- 
ure, to throw light on the problem of evil and sin. 

Evolution tells us much, but it does not tell us everything we 
need to know. Evolution does not explain the unique character of 
man; it does not account for his anomalous place in nature—for 
his awareness of self, his dissatisfaction with himself, his critical 
attitude toward the rest of nature. 

Thus, after the Enigma of Jesus, or the enigma of Buddha, we 
have to face the enigma of man—man, half animal and half—well, 
half divinz, as the poets say. The importance of biology in the 
study of man has been sufficiently emphasized, and even overempha- 
sized. The study of religious and ethical systems in their evolution 
may throw much-needed light on man than the study of his anatomy, 
his physiological processes and his instinctive or unconscious reac- 
tions. 


SOME PRESENT PHILOSOPHICAL TRENDS 


BYR. Po Ss Wihe 


T WOULD seem that the normal way for philosophy to develop 
| would be as an effort to guide the thought of the age. It should 
be a growth, as it was in Greece, and not a disputation about and 
about. Doubtless, it is always this to some extent, but there is a 
strong tendency to permit its tasks to be defined by merely tradi- 
tional problems rather than by the problem of present living. 

There is evidence today that philosophical interest is developing, 
not alone by the conscious effort of philosophers, but by the inner 
demands of many forms of human activity. This brings hope to 
philosophers, and they stand in need of it if one is to take much cur- 
rent discussion at its face value. For in recent years philosophy has 
seemed to be a disappointment to its friends and much has been said 
about its failure. 

There have been various opinions as to the causes of this sup- 
posed ineffectiveness of formal philosophy and some advice as to 
what should be done about it. 

One reason for discouragement has been the seeming failure of 
philosophy when compared with the evident success of science. Sci- 
ence bakes bread and does many other useful as well as ornamental 
things. Science is regnant and radiant. Philosophy, however, shows 
some signs of developing an inferiority complex. 

Some have thought that the discrepancy in the results of the two 
is due to the fact that philosophy has not adopted the method of the 
sciences. The advice sometimes is to merge philosophy with science. 
The Mother of the Sciences having nothing now to live on must go 
to live with her children. True to experience, the children do not 
always appear to want her enough to make it wholly comfortable. 
But there is reason to believe that the poverty is only temporary and 
that a better living is in prospect. This is well, for philosophy is 
really, and rightfully, proud. 
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Others have thought the difference is due to the failure of phil- 
osophers to co-operate in working on special problems. Something 
. to be sure, has been done along this line, the results being perhaps 
in some doubt. 

Recently it has become increasingly clear that philosophy should 
not only learn more science but to some extent should make science 
the point of departure in approaching its tasks. This appears neces- 
sary if for no other reason than that many scientists are undertak- 
ing the philosophical task. They may come to think that they them- 
selyes may as well do what little is needed of philosophizing and see 
that it is done well! And philosophers must confess that some 
things are being done very well; others not so well. 

Still others have emphasized the need for philosophy to resume 
intimate relations with movements of the age in social, economic, 
and political fields, making its approach from their materials. Much 
has already been done in this way and more will be done. Philoso- 
phy is in this way coming into close touch with the realities of pres- 
ent-day living. 

Philosophy, since the late war experience, has profited also by 
a certain check to the optimism based upon modern material civili- 
zation. There is much scepticism, some feeling of the ineffective- 
ness of our control of the ends of life, an openness to a new valua- 
tion of things not found before. There is an accentuated demand 
for the extension of social control over the materials of living. Along 
with this has gone perhaps an even stronger tendency toward con- 
servatism, even toward a loss of fundamental ground with respect 
to liberty. It appears certain that we shall not escape a candid dis- 
cussion of basic questions in politics, economics, and in morals. Phil- 
osophy would naturally find itself responding to such demands. It 
is in reality not the nature of philosophy to seek the shelter of a 
wall when a dust storm comes up. Its natural and habitual abode 
is among men with vital problems. 

Among the significant movements outside of philosophy tending 
toward philosophical thinking is the movement within science itself. 
Certain scientists, as Thomson, for example, recognize the necessity 
of a consciously philosophical approach toward the materials and 
the results of science. In the Outline of Science and elsewhere Pro- 
fessor Thomson has attempted to use the’ synoptic method and he 
accepts the synoptic view as a necessary one. This would seem to 
be the viewpoint represented in other efforts such as Well’s Outline 
of History. Indeed, the demand for books which make an attempt, 
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however, unsuccessfully from the standpoint of the specialist to give 
a synthetic or a synoptic view of large fields of knowledge is very 
significant for philosophy. Here is a popular demand for philosophy 
in at least one fundamental sense. Philosophers cannot afford to 
ignore it and are under obligations to meet it. 

Certain dangers, to be sure, have already appeared in various 
attempts by scientists to influence the public with respect to ques- 
tions which are essentially philosophical. This has been shown not- 
ably by Professor Otto (“A Forgotten Service of Kant,” Journal of 
Philosophy, July 31, 1924). The responsibility of philosophy is also 
clearly stated. 

This trend to philosophy is a notable phase of the present de- 
mands for educational reform. Among the efforts now being made 
in an experimental way, to vitalize the education of the college stu- 
dent are the so-called Orientation Courses, for freshmen in particu- 
lar. The very need for orientation itself is a philosophical need. 
Orientation courses are philosophical introductions and if given as 
designed serve very well as introductions to philosophy. Such 
courses aim to give to the student a synoptic view of man and his 
world. They should give the student a philosophical approach from 
the beginning of his college work. 

Not only this but orientation courses aim to introduce a philo- 
sophical element into the present curriculum, which at present is 
devoid of any philosophy as a whole. In some cases the orientation 
course for freshmen is designed specifically as a beginning in the 
reorganization of the curriculum upon philosophical principles. For 
the present curriculum has grown up—rather, has just happened— 
not in any rational way but as a result of the struggle between tra- 
ditional forces and the demands of the new necessities of modern 
life. It is an aggregation of specialties. The teaching is controlled 
largely by the interests of specialists in highly specialized subject- 
matter. It is rigidly departmentalized. To be quite up-to-date, it is 
an aggregate of complexes of the water-tight variety. The com- 
petitive motive is determinative. The student learns something of 
many things, much of some things, perhaps, but has little opportun- 
ity of seeing things whole, of getting a synoptic view, of synthesizing 
the knowledge he acquires. If he get a philosophical viewpoint, to 
say nothing of a philosophy, it is in spite of the drive in his educa- 
tion, not by design, perhaps not by desire. 

An examination of other experiments now being made would 
reveal something of the same philosophical motive in operation. The 
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general examination would appear to be an example of this. Inde- 
pendent reading courses, and honors courses especially have some- 
thing of this in them, or are out-growth of conditions demanding 
philosophical treatment. 

In fact, it would seem that the attempts being made to encour- 
age superior scholarship are conditioned upon philosophical princi- 
ples. Our present excessive and exclusive emphasis upon subjects 
and departmental expansion appears not to give the best stimulus 
to superior scholarship. In attempting to find ways of encouraging 
superior scholarship therefore we find the emphasis being placed 
upon methods of teaching which lead to comprehensiveness as well 
as a detailed study of narrow fields. Perhaps we shall find that the 
student will go deeper if given wider and freer range, more inde- 
pendence and responsibility. Perhaps we shall find that linkages, 
connections, relationships, and wholeness will bear fruit in a better 
grasp of facts and things. 

Man cannot live intellectually on specialized knowledge alone, 
no matter how efficient it may make him in a practical way. He 
needs, as the present cravings would seem to show, not simply a 
knowledge of things, of matters-of-fact, but a knowledge of wholes, 
a synoptic view. This seems necessary to adequately fertilize the 
mind. It seems evident, too, that in an age of centrifugal tendencies 
the mind needs unifying, synthesizing conceptions and methods. This 
is to say that he needs, not philosophy perhaps, but synoptic philos- 
ophy at least. The inveterate analysis of all things into forces, 
impulses, or whatnot and the unrelenting drive for mere facts can- 
not be all that is needed. It is the business of philosophy to correct 
this one-sided emphasis. 

Although it is a philosophical impulse which is operating to 
bring about a reorganization of the curriculum, philosophy itself 
seems to be little concerned with it. Philosophy however might con- 
sider not only its function in bringing about a curriculum based 
upon rational principles but also its own place in that new curricu- 
lum. Perhaps the department of philosophy has often been as un- 
philosophical in its approach to the problem of education as other 
departments. The tendency is to follow the trends of the sciences. 
Philosophy has too often neglected its essentially orienting func- 
tion both for the student and the curriculum. Traditionally it was 
the function of philosophy to interpret the results of the sciences. 
The growth of the so-called social sciences has vastly increased the 
amount of material which needs to be interpreted. But it must be 
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done. Philosophy might as well do the work it was meant to do. 
Whoever does the work of synthesis, of interpretation of the cur- 
rents of present living will be our philosophy teachers whether 
they are scientists, sociologists, or philosophers. 

It may be that we are entering a period in which philosophy will 
find itself the hand-maid, not of theology or of science, but of a com- 
mon effort of men today to solve the difficult problems of success- 
ful living in an age which is successful above all others in material 
achievement, but which is morally and intellectually somewhat con- 
fused and blundering. 


A, FHEORY-OF THE COMIC 


A. LoGiIc oF THE COMIC 


BY PAUL WEISS 


O distinguish the domain of logic from that of psychology and 

to thus avoid confusion as to the nature of the problems con- 
sidered, is to go a long ways towards securing solutions in either 
field. A similar distinction between art and aesthetics has proved 
proficuous and will be found likewise efficacious in connection with 
problems concerning the nature of the laughable, i. e., the Comic, 
as contrasted with those dealing with laughter situations. The limi- 
tations of vrevious theories, I believe, are due primarily to the fail- 
ure to make such a distinction—they are, in the main, interpreta- 
tions of the Comic in terms of its psychological occasions. Now, 
just as we have an aesthetic reaction where we have no art or theory 
of art (in connection with tastes, smells, etc.) we have laughter 
where there is no element of the Comic visible (in that due to 
hysteria, tickling, or in the innocent gurglings of babes). On the 
other hand, just as various artistic creations give no appreciable 
aesthetic sensation, as with the philistine, the Comic will at times 
not be laughed-at as in the case of repetition, non-recognition, etc. 
The fact that the Comic is not always laughed at and that laughter 
arises, at times, in non-comic situations, is a sufficient indication of 
the necessity for making a platonic distinction between the occasions 
of laughter and the laughable (a distinction, by the way, which even 
Plato overlooked). 

The value of any theory lies in its ability to explain all the facts, 
with a minimum of assumptions. To this test, I submit the theory 
that Comic situations are error situations and that all errors are 
Comic. If it be true, that error is identical with the Comic, logical 
fallacies should prove to be the only type of comic situations, for 
every instance of an error is an illustration of some formal or mate- 
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rial fallacy—and insofar as material fallacies can be considered 
as a type of the formal, there exists but one type of the Comic. In 
this sense, the Comic is strictly objective in its nature and exists 
independently of anyone’s recognition of it; and just as true ar- 
rangements or judgments are equivalent as regards their truth value, 
comic situations are equivalent as regards their error value. A dif- 
ference between errors can be made by noting the addition neces- 
sary to convert the error to truth, but from the standpoint of logic 
there can be no difference in falsity. 

To thus consider all errors as equally laughable, is apparently 
to go contrary to all empirical observations. This paradox is due, 
however, only to our persistency in the use of the psychological stand- 
ard; in our refusal to separate a fact from our appreciation of the 
fact. Until such separation is made, we will have solely an indi- 
vidual criterion for the given situation, and will be faced with the 
inability to treat any given subject matter except in terms of indi- 
vidual caprice. Even psychological explanations are ultimately non- 
psychological and plead to be considered on logical grounds alone, 
a test which, unfortunately frequently ends in their destruction. 
Explanations on the basis of somatic response have their place in 
the science of human behavior, but to interpret the reference in 
terms of its occasions is to be guilty of what may be called the 
fallacy ad personem applied to objects. To the possible objection 
that strictly objective definitions are necessarily dogmatic and in- 
volve meaningless unknowables, I would reply that it is only by 
such procedure that we can adequately treat with the subjective 
problems; ihat dogmatic assumptions have their place when they 
bear fruitful meanings and that unrealized conditions do not involve 
an unknowable but merely an unactualized situation. Thus, all error 
situations are equally laughable, not as regards their actual recep- 
tion but sub specie eternitatis or as regards their possible reception. 
In terms of human response, error would then be merely the sine 
qua non of all comic, laughable situations—the additional conditions 
being supplied by the nature of human entertainment about which, 
more in the sequel. 

An error arises when: given A to be true we judge that it is 
false or that Non-A is true. A complex error situation would be 
one where it has been falsely judged that A has been judged to be 
false, a case which has been used to considerable advantage by 
Shakespeare, especially in the Comedy of Errors. Mistaken iden- 
tity, optical illusions, anachromisms, and errors in arrange- 
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ment wher interpreted as bodily pointings or judgments of 
the nature, “A has been falsely judged to be true” (that straw hats 
are worn in New York in December), are simple comic situations. 
Errors of representation such as imitation of gesture, voice, be- 
havior, caricatures, etc., are of the same nature. In the latter cases 
we do not have a comic situation unless the representation is inaccu- 
rate, and we cannot have an appreciated laughable situation unless 
the inaccuracy nevertheless points to the object which has been 
imitated. 

Parody, which is an imitation of manner with the original intent 
left out, is a form of caricature. Puns are instances of the use of 
amphibological expressions, while what is called wit is incongruity 
in subject matter, actual or assumed. Cases involving possible mis- 
conceptions in language, which is a characteristic of the latter two 
types of communicated humor, cannot be said to be true comic situ- 
ations unless they are so accepted. A word cannot be said to imply 
any other meaning than that given it, and all possible interpreta- 
tions of any word cannot be said to be involved in its use. We have, 
therefore, no error of amphibology, per se, but only when an expres- 
sion is diversely understood. Accordingly, a pun belongs exclu- 
sively to one who sees it—and he deserves it. 


B. PSycHOLOGY OF THE COMIC 


The recognition of the fact that a tragedy may be the result of 
an error has been one of the serious obstacles in the way of an 
understanding of the nature of the Comic. Tragedy, as Aristotle 
saw, is a matter of morality. Eliminate the moral viewpoint or dispel 
the sympathetic response which certain situations generate and it 
can be converted into comedy. To illustrate this it is sufficient to 
point out the nature of what is laughed at with peoples who are 
not subjected to the influence of our mores. Max Eastman men- 
tions a cannibal tribe, for example, where it is a great joke to kill 
a son and serve him to his father for dinner; or to judge from the 
picaresque novels, to seduce a man’s mistress, wife or daughter 
results in 2 comic situation— the joke, of course, being on “him.” 
Similarity it is not difficult to imagine the story of Oedipus Rex 
told as a rare tale in certain quarters insofar as it deals with the 
error in the King’s judgment as to the exact relationship between 
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Jocasta and himself. In error-tragedies, it is not the error itself 
that is tragic but what it implies in terms of general morality and, 
or, sympathetic response. However, inasmuch as a tragedy does 
not need an error, actual or assumed, as its basis, whereas this is 
an indispensable condition for a comic situation, comedy and tragedy 
are, despite possible overlapping, different in nature. 

The perception of the Comic, as Bergson realized, is not a matter 
of emotion, nor is it, as he erroneously supposed, a question of in- 
telligence. To be able to recognize it as laughable it is merely neces- 
sary to have a simple awareness that something is wrong. The 
greater the error (the contrast or divergency from truth), of course, 
the easier its perception. However, sophistication frequently de- 
stroys the possibility of a simple awareness of an incongruity, for 
what is often done is either inconspicuous, “right,”’-or a “natural” 
error. These so-called “natural” errors, though recognized as false 
are minimized because they are expected or considered to be justi- 
flable. When it is a man’s business to correct errors, on the other 
hand, they are frequently exaggerated instead of minimized, but 
their laughable element is discountenanced by politeness or the in- 
trusion of such implications—“This man is a bad worker.” It is for 
these reasons that teachers, especially of logic, are not in one con- 
tinuous guffaw over the mistakes of their pupils. There are also 
certain sanctified errors, such as belief in the efficacy of prayer, 
magic, etc., which are not laughed at because they are in good repute. 
Also, as faith in one’s judgment depends largely on social approval 
and the fact that others do not see a thing as comic, will frequently 
prove a sufficient restraint on laughter—even though the situation 
be seen to be a truly laughable one. 

Repetition, as the comic artists, such as Moliere have discovered, 
will often make clearer the full contradiction between truth and 
error. Familiarity with the conditions, on the other hand, though 
making the error more apparent, kills that spontaneity in the simple 
perception of a logical incongruity, which is one of the conditions 
for laughter at the Comic. An important test for a master of the 
appreciated Comic is his ability to indulge in repetitions without 
engendering too much familiarity with the situation. By calculat- 
ng closely the time when repetition causes an expectation of further 
similar mistakes, and then deceiving that’ expectation we have the 
familiar device of many comic artists. . 

Unfortunately most of the formal fallacies, and of course, the 
more recondite erroneous symbolic manipulations, are not readily 
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perceived and very few of them can form the basis for actual laugh- 
able events. Thus, although the professional humorist must per- 
force be somewhat of a logician, the professional logician need not 
be, and unfortunately rarely is a humorist. Philip E. B. Jourdian, 
however, in his delightful “The Philosophy of Mr. B*rtr*nd R*s- 
s*ll,” with the aid of quotations from Lewis Carroll’s several works 
showed the possibilities of many generally unfamiliar slips of logic. 

Fallacies of reasoning, when contrasted with those of behavior 
are usually hidden behind confusing verbiage and therefore not 
easily recognized, although the verbiage itself, when considered as 
an error of behavior, representation or arrangement, or when it in- 
volves a confusion with subtlety, may give rise to a comic situation. 
It is interesting to note that people often unconsciously show that 
they have assimilated, as part of their viewpoint in life, a logical 
fallacy, by their laughter at non-comic situations. For a man to be 
caught smoking a cigar immediately after delivering a lecture on 
the evils of tobacco is usually interpreted, by the use of the fallacy 
ad personem, as a contradiction, and therefore as a comic situation. 
There seems to be a natural opposition between any division of labor 
in the fields of preaching and practicing, and the non-conformity 
of an individual to his own theories is often mistakenly interpreted 
as a contradiction in theoretical outlook. Wherever such ad per- 
sonem arguments are used to secure true conclusions, as in all cases 
where false reasoning gives correct solutions, we still have only a 
simple error situation, just as if faulty results had been secured. 

At this point we may note the limitations of the view which 
considers laughter from a sociological-teleological aspect (Bergson 
and Eastmann). If laughter is society’s naturally purposeful cor- 
rective for anti-social actions, repetition instead of dulling the edge 
of a comic situation, should invariably make it all the more amusing. 
Neither can we be said to laugh for any purpose or because of an 
instinct unless it is gratuitously assumed that it is instinctive to 
laugh at errors, and that we are all unconscious guardians of the 
truth. The feeling of superiority, already made classic by Hobbes, 
may be considered conducive to laughter at comic situations. Such 
a feeling might be the result of a faint recognition that he who 
judges correctly is more to be envied than he who errs. That the- 
ory would find some justification in the annoyance people manifest 
when accused of having no sense of humor; for that implies they 
cannot quickly perceive errors, are too hidebound with moral preju- 
dice to enjoy them or too sophisticated to note them without killing 
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their laughable aspect by introducing extraneous implications. The 
theory of detumescence, or disappointed expectation which has 
found favor with Crile, Havelock Ellis, Kant and Spencer would 
here be applicable if it is assumed that truth is expected and the 
body prepared for it, which preparation results in unused energy 
that is transmuted into laughter when the expectation is dis- 
appointed. 

The element of rigidity on which Bergson laid great stress, in- 
volves a comic situation only insofar as it either implies an incorrect 
imitation or is an instance of incorrect behavior. Rigidity is not 
necessarily comic in Bergson’s sense, as can be seen from the exami- 
nation of such a situation as soldiers on drill or on parade. It is 
only when we have awkward drilling or an apparent violation of 
proper or usual methods, that we have laughter situations. Incor- 
rect behavior forms a large but ambiguous class of comic situa- 
tions. It would be mere presumption, in the face of diverse customs 
to maintain that any particular behavior is “right” and it is only 
when we <ssume that here is a right and wrong behavior in con- 
nection with dress, manners, speech, etc., that we can call ‘any 
divergence from them, errors. We nevertheless find that unfamiliar 
mannerisms are an unfailing source of laughter, for what we are 
generally accustomed to doing or seeing is what we feel is right. 
The clothes, actions and speech of a foreigner, the use of ancient 
or foreign locutions, fashions, strange bodily movements, etc., by 
giving the impression that an error has been committed create a 
comic situation of a peculiar nature; it is only the judgment on 
the judgment that is at fault. It is because of an unconscious ac- 
ceptance of “right” behavior attitudes that we find children and 
many adults enjoying certain supposed behavior errors, while cos- 
mopolitans see no error whatsoever. On the other hand, the cos- 
mopolitans have their own standard of right behavior, from which 
any divergency is considered as amusing. The book of etiquette is 
society’s comic-bible. Violate one of its commandments—drink out 
of a finger bowl, eat with a knife, keep your spoon in your coffee, 
etc.—and you are a laughing stock. Go to a different section of 


the country where such a code is contemptuously considered, and 
conformity to it is considered a justifiable cause for laughter. 
Behavior errors can not involve comic situations, except insofar as 
the laughter at them does; unless there is such a thing as “true” 


behavior. 
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To summarize briefly: Error situations are comic situations. To 
be a theme for public laughter the error must be conspicuous and 
not involve a moral prejudice, or be sanctified by custom or habit. 
If we call deformity, baseness, imperfections, incongruities, etc., 
errors, the theories of the past will be found to be so far true. On 
the other hand, if this theory be true, then, of course, any view con- 
tradicting it is a fit subject for laughter; but if false, cannot itself 
be laughed at, except for some other reason. 


«A COMMON VALUISM FOR BOTH CONSCIENCE 
AND CREATIVE POWER 


BY HARDIN T. MCCLELLAND 


os tee essential valuism of aesthetics may be generally concerned 
4 in our thoughts, feelings, fancies or sentiments in observing or 
otherwise experiencing the beautiful, the sublime, the picturesque, 
the tragic, pathetic, agreeable, grotesque or exotic. But not in any 
valid measure of aesthetic delight or positive appreciative function 
does any normal person value(?) the ugly, the trifling, the discord- 
ant, the decadent and repoussant. Like the ugly or trifling traits in 
human character, these are negations of the true and positive aes- 
thetic experiences and, while etymologically aesthetic as being so 
many sensuous perceptions, they are not members to any spiritual 
or moral aesthetic because they are not recognized or accepted as 
perceptions of any of the qualities which make up the positive, 1. e., 
the real, active and creative, aesthetic series. These positive char- 
acteristics are real and durable homogeneous and continuous, 
whether we approach them empirically or intuitively; under exami- 
nation and validation they are posited as being objective elements in 
an objective situation and do not properly belong to the subjective 
domain of bare sensory receipt or pleasure. 

Any adequate and defensible valuism should start and end with 
these positive objective characteristics as its items de metier, and 
only mention the negative subjective characteristics for what they 
are as adjectival readings rather than substantial entities. The analy- 
sis and understanding of affection and aversion should be the psy- 
chological approach to such a valuism because affection and aver- 
sion are the two main categories of human aesthesia. The situation 
is not altered by trying to reduce our affections and aversions to 
terms of volition and conation, for we do not have the will to pur- 
sie or avoid, to examine or ignore, without first having recourse 
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to whether our feelings relative to such an object or end are expres- 
sions of afiection or aversion. We recognize and accept the truth 
of things anyway more by the way we feel than by the way we 
think, and we are anxious to reify only those ideal conceptions which 
happen to be congruous with our native desires or needs. 

As in any other sphere of inquiry then, the actual pivot on which 
the whole valuistic action turns is to be found in man’s affections 
and aversions; and even when the objects of these differ, we also 
have only to vary the terminology to suit the difference in the 
degree of our feeling for or against any certain external situation or 
object. Whence for abstract entities we may have sentiments such 
as those for morality, justice, reality, truth; for friends, relatives or 
pet animals, Jove or affection in the popular sense; while for our 
health, wealth or other material welfare we have only a more or 
less serious interest. It is quite apparent that both the object and 
the feeling for the object in these cases are positive and affective in 
the sense of being relished and sought after; so then when a feeling 
is one of repulsion and we seek to avoid contact with the object 
we give them negative names such as im-morality, im-justice, un- 
reality, or we call them enemies, beasts, sins, fakes, diseases or 
whatever term fits the degree of our aversion. As any sensible man 
can see, our personal valuism in these several fields of affection or 
aversion is an activity which takes place in ourselves and is directed 
toward or for the objects, and not im them, as the pseudo-realists 
claim, regardless of how we or our neighbors feel. We are all far 
surer of our eisegesis than of our exegesis when it comes to quot- 
ing scripture or experience. 

Something like the same line of argument could be used against 
the algedonic aesthetician who cannot carry his antinomial thesis of 
pleasure and pain through all the vicissitudes of life and art, be- 
cause the most essential elements of the aesthetic function are aimed 
at abstract qualities which are objects of contemplation and affec- 
tion but not of mere pleasure or sensuous satisfaction; they aim to 
hold mental contact and spiritual communion with what is positive, 
active, noble, wise, beautiful, good and inspiring, and not with any- 
thing that is negative, passive, ignoble, ugly, vain, fickle or disgust- 
ing. The whole field of moral aesthetic is bounded between these 
adjectival limits but the substantive character of what it aims to 
know and cherish demands that our affections be dynamic instead 
of impotent, wise instead of foolish, and melioristic instead of spoli- 
ating or decadent. 
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Aesthetic morality does not leave men free to be either free- 
booters or free-agents in their pursuits of art, religion, philosophy 
or ethics, no one being at any time free to be vulgar, blasphemous, 
foolish or criminal with impunity. Just because they escape man’s 
little inaccurate penalties does not mean that they have also dodged 
that finer, closer-fitting dispensation which God has given them to 
follow. But even for those who think they can live without the 
Grace of God, there is yet to be considered the moral aesthesia of 
their daily deeds and dreams. If at all active and responsible it will 
give them a certain commendable pattern to follow, a certain ethical 
law to abide by, and when they have either the perversity or the 
cupidity to run amiss from this pattern or afoul of this law, it is 
not any fault of morality or lite, but their very own if they have to 
grieve or suffer. Aristotle (Eth. Nicod. iii, 1) has mentioned suf- 
ficient reason why we are all subject to loves and laws, relations and 
restraints we know not of, that external constraint keeps us all from 
relapsing inte barbarism, and that civilization would very soon come 
to a sorry mess if we were all as selfish and ignorant and grasping 
as we secretly want to be. The disputed question as to just what 
degree our would-be free-agency is interfered with by penalties and 
pains, deception and ignorance and other derelict device, is of no 
serious consequence at all compared with the miserably cheap and 
archaic affair our civilization would soon become if the world had 
no one but fools and rogues to make up its personnel. The clever 
-sophists shirk and ridicule man’s proper duties enough already, 
without giving them more fools to victimize and fatten on. 

Our future social combat will probably have to do first with dis- 
sipating that moral cretinism which borders on stupidity and irre- 
sponsibility when a person is incompetent from sheer neglect and 
malnutrition of conscience; when that is once well under way and 
begins to give promise of man’s moral redemption, we may then 
expect that there will be a popular regard for that rare discrimina- 
tion which sees that concupiscence and purified desire, the sensual 
appetite and the amor amicitiae, are as diametrically opposite as the 
poles. But it will be a hard fight to disaffect the scoundrel’s wicked 
emotional complex, to purge his will and crafty deeds of their spe- 
cious valor, to prevent his cunning exploits from injuring or mis- 
leading others. There are hopeful signs however, for right today 
we are becoming suspicious of the blatant “security” and sincerity 
of laws which do not guard against the rogue as well as against the 
fool; laws under the heading of Caveat Vendor, instead of Caveat 
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Emptor, will give this matter closer consideration than it received 
at the hands of the Romans who seemed more lenient or tolerant 
and did not consider malice, fraud or bad faith as cases under dolus 
malus. : 

But if we are really bent on assaying a full assignment of all 
instruments and accessories to a common valuism for morality and 
art, we cannot be too stringent on what others do, for they may 
not intend to misquote their lines at all; and anyway, if we are open 
to the various suggestions of others, we may find occasional items 
of original theory or practice which will prevent our valuism from 
becoming specialistic and provincial. As with some of the hard- 
won philoscphical values of science and sociology, we might then 
discover that “our rules of three for Artistrie’” were after all not so 
irreducible nor even so problematic as we had superficially thought ; 
the real struggle having been against our own affective prejudices 
and functional inertia. We should learn first of all that humanity 
cannot achieve much in the way of ethical stability or social justice 
until we have cultivated to some appreciable degree of power and 
expression a spiritual aesthetic which is at once valid in theory and 
virtuous in practice. Until this view of honest constructiveness in 
all our social activities, which are based primarily on moral and 
aesthetic considerations, is recognized as a prime necessity and emu- 
lated as the most exemplary form of intelligent social life, we can 
only expect the world to continue on its crude vulgarian course 
while the derivation and defense of our valuism might aim nomi- 
nally at serving an aesthetic morality, but will really be still specious 
and variable. For this reason I do not think that our present pre- 
carious situation in either art or morality can be relieved in the least 
by our continued pursuit of the current eleutheromania (freedom- 
madness) which seems to be on the verge of debauching the whole 
contemporary era. 

Something constructive in this direction can be realized I believe 
by using control experiments to either prove our purposes worthy 
and defensible or else to gradually eliminate all the antithetical 
moods which thwart and mock our better nature. In either case it 
will be no easy quondam affair of snap judgment and lazy Jenkins- 
gestures, for if our action-patterns are properly derived and serve 
us right, we will find that even philosophical speculation under test 
conditions usually has to eliminate, or at least expurgate with dras- 
tic energy, nearly all of our pet hypotheses before it can get rid of 
the problems of the given world, and have an open field for the dis- 
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covery of what is real and true. On the borderland of philosophic 
departure we will be able to see the romantic irony of those two 
epigrams of Pope and Heinie which read about the same, saying: 


“One science only will our genius fit; 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit.” 


Real cuiture always starts with the individual himself making 
the first venture away from his petty personal aims and wishes, out 
into that larger world where duty, art, benevolence and public joy 
demand that he no longer live only for his own smug selfish sake. 
In more general terms it means that in order to have a real civiliza- 
tion, a real cultural process pursued as a moral aesthetic and deter- 
mined to achieve something ethically constructive, spiritually worthy 
and socially ennobling, we must first have a real-human aspiration 
and upright desire ; second, in order to have an honest and upstand- 
ing aspiration we must first have that driving sufficiency of force 
known to better minds as a good and powerful conscience, the will- 
to-hold-Goodness, Truth and Beauty uppermost in life and thought: 
and third, in order to have this irrepressible power of will and con- 
science we must first have sensed in some substantial degree the 
existence of a living wakeful soul within us that can serve as foun- 
dation, model, plan, and finished memorial to house all our hopes 
and aims and efforts toward the meliorism of our half-profane life 
in a half-holy world. But the new recruit must preserve an indi- 
vidual loyalty and responsibility, and not let himself be lost in the 
mad whirl of social life, else he soon find himself derelict and aban- 
doned. He does well to be fascinated by the cultural adventure, but 
he should watch his log and chart and compass the while he is out 
a-venturing. 

Cultural education is a vain mockery when it lacks the moral 
atmosphere. We may be ever so industrious to build up imposing 
economic organizations, work out ingenious industrial schemes, or 
even produce more or less monumental works in science, philosophy 
or art, but if we have brought no deliberate moral sense, no consci- 
entious precision and loyalty to the ethical logistic of our activity, 
to the scene of our accomplishment, what more than an idle piece 
of worldliness have we put our talents to? Do we really have any 
just.claim on immortality or any other durable reward in such culp- 
able circumstance? I hardly believe so. Even when an erstwhile 
genius owes his rent and finds that he must produce something to 
recoup his dwindling fortune, regardless of beauty, use or virtue, 
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any facetious phase of audacity or indubitable charm of expression 
which he may happily strike upon will not redeem his default of the 
moral pledge. Any such subterfuge would mean that his livelihood 
was made in pretense of some phase of culture and art, that he had 
cast off the burden of moral restraint in favor of mere vendibility 
or other vulgar patronage, and that he seeks to please a question- 
able clientele already wayward and incorrigible. All such despicable 
treachery to cultural education, ever since the monthly paydays of 
Protagoras and Gorgias, has been the rhyomist’s perennial refuge, 
a damp and dreadful dugout where he can find false security from 
the fatal judgment of Time and the truer critics of valid motivation. 
I cannot see, for the life of me, how any sane responsible genius 
can find any inspiration for his art in soliloquies from sophistry’s 
salon, in dishabille and procuration. 

But, however this condition may be caused or remedied, it re- 
mains a fact that the critical values follow rather than precede the 
cultural values whether the particular field of action be that of phil- 
osophy and art or religion and morality. Accordingly then, we must 
recognize first that cultural education in its full significance does not 
mean only a bare intellectual refinement or vocational instruction, 
but comprises also those various contacts with the aesthetic and 
spiritual world as will make for introstruction and ennoblement 
through the clear understanding and spontaneous practice of relig- 
ious, moral, social and other inter-ethical principles. With this well 
in mind we will then recognize and accept the fact that our truer 
life as intelligent social beings depends upon a more virtuous valu- 
ism than is ever argued by the rhyomistic rogue or foolish hedonist. 
Some people do not seem to think that neither morality nor art 
would be possible were it not for a staunch and strenuous sincerity 
in just this sort of cultural education, that it even includes passional 
reclamation and the rebalancing of lost powers in motive-choice and 
actional discrimination, such being the physical approach to the affec- 
tive relay of the secondary moral influences in any real or honestly 
cultural exertion. Take away the necessary function of any organ- 
ized procedure and its structure will soon degenerate and atrophy ; 
take away the cultural values which label the function of morality 
and art in human life and see how soon the social structure degener- 
ates, see how soon the critical values become decadent with false 
argument if not in time debauched also with downright delinquency 


and every other derelict device of sophistry and spoliation. 
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Such a resolution and reconstitution of our aesthetic valuism 
does not afford us any thaumaturgy of absolute morality or implas- 
tic art-creation ; but it should afford us new and juster grounds for 
understanding our proper limitations and doing our proper duties 
relative to both morality and art. Both conscience and creative 
power should be the primary attributes of every bonafide artistic 
genius, and having these he can go on toward his chosen work with 
confidence that he will not fall far short of the ethical as well as cul- 
tural influence demanded of his artistic accomplishments. If noth- 
ing more it would serve him as a philosophical refuge where he 
could retire from the mad usury of the moiling world and there 
preserve his own integrity and innocence safe and secure from any 
umbrage or intrusion. Under pain of this apparently forced asceti- 
cism the most fundamental cultural discrimination, I might say, is 
that of the noble-minded and conscientious genius who has the 
world’s aesthetic welfare at heart but fears for its moral probity, and 
therefore takes great care to forestall all vendible values or inter- 
pretations being put upon his art by choosing only those vehicles of 
expression, feeling, thought or action-pattern as will best serve the 
spirit and the symbolism of his high affective purpose. In this more 
or less fond resort he will prove himself an exacting connoisseur 
of pure aesthetic motives, a consecrated spirit whose membership 
in that august society of affective thinkers who think in hemispheres 
proves that he is by nature fitted to think in terms of cosmic truth 
and act in terms of humanitarian love and benediction. Even 
though he belonged to a group of thinkers such as the New Eng- 
land Transcendentalists and could achieve only a naive realization 
of the extent to which his efforts were aesthetically cultural upon 
society at large, could we justly deny him the solace of our sym- 
pathy or the sanction of our supporting patronage simply because 
he could not prophesy for us the full course of his art’s development ? 
The fault for such a gross misunderstanding would rest with us, 
and not with him. 

Aesthetic morality is a delicate subject. That is, it bears many 
possibilities of delicate discrimination regarding human nature, cul- 
ture, character, and motivation. There are even great and pro- 
nounced differences between masculine and feminine opinion as to 
what constitutes truth, reality, justice, wisdom, honor, virtue and 
beauty. Men, however, are the born philosophers for they live 
objective lives and long ago learned to test everything according to 
objective valuation. Women are the born companions and exem- 
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plars for they are forever occupied with subjective interests and 
supply new problematic thrills when man has wearied of his strug- 
gle with the hard external world. Man’s sense of beauty rests in 
cosmic truth while woman’s lies in cosmetic imitation. Man wants 
his wisdom, truth and beauty adorned with various ornaments and 
symbols, but woman never recognizes them until they are about half- 
naked from intensive adaptation and analysis. The situation is an- 
other fairly representative instance of the contrast between amplia- 
tive and categorical judgments, and no attempt to present a philo- 
sophical conception of the moralism of art can be considered a valid 
procedure unless it gives some attention to their differing valuations 
of the esthete’s peirastic ideal. 

Ampliative judgments in morality and art are not limited to bare 
testimony out of the stibject alone, to the bare elements of knowl- 
edge or experience which are elicited only through analysis of the 
subject in hand. They look beyond the empirical dative, trying to 
read some clear supplementary message of the loves and laws, rela- 
tions and testraints, ethical influences and compound social fune- 
tions which are additional predications of fact or act not to be’ found 
immediately from bare examination or analysis of the subject. Thus, 
private morality may spring from a live and dominant conscience in 
the individual, but its full value and understanding by anyone else 
involves comparison and appreciation in conjunction with the moral 
code of society, the morality which is a product of the various con- 
sciences of others. It cannot operate as self-sufficient or solipsistic 
because its operation takes place in a public organism whose best 
interests are not served by any form of selfish individualism how- 
ever clever or domineering. So too with activities in pursuit of art, 
the immediate aesthetic inspiration or delight may be fairly limited 
to subjective receipt and function, but we can predicate many addi- 
tional features as soon as we look at it as one member only in the 
whole field of human culture and spiritual expression. In this 
larger aspect all the functions of artistic genius are seen to have 
greater honors, nobler aims, and more profound cultural values. No 
educated mind is sufficiently naive to give purely analytical judg- 
ment on anv subject; it knows too many items of autral relationship 
to hold itself down to any such logical naivete. This indicates why 
there is a whole psychology textbook full of arguments to prove that 
value-judgments are always synthetic, always ampliative, because 
the human mind cannot help casting them in retrospect of experience 
in other fields of knowledge and cultural endeavor. 
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Still, it is just this empirical ground which is most often ques- 
tioned by the philosophers of “pure” aesthetics, asking whether it 
is a valid hypothesis on which to hang all the laws and prophets of 
art. With them, purity of judgment means affirmation of what is 
innate or substantive only, giving no thought or attention to what 
is acquisitive or ampliative. And if we only assume that our empiri- 
cal preclusion from any certain subject is just and complete, then 
we too can agree that our judgments on that subject can be made 
similarly affirmative and “pure.” Unfortunately however, neither 
morality nor art can very honestly or consistently be considered sub- 
ject to any empirical preclusion on our part, although they do very 
often suffer for our ignorance and incompetence. Categorical judg- 
ments, with Aristotle, were always affirmative; mere negative find- 
ings do not justify changing or replacing any judgment which is 
first posited as covering a whole positive or categorical series. And, 
being always affirmative of the first primary and absolute signifi- 
cance, a categorical judgment will always affirm what is entitial, 
innate and substantive. It will have no sympathy to share with the + 
connotative valuism which seeks the supplementary company of sec- 
ondary functions, the conditional and relational significance of 
things, for in its viewpoint all attribution and implication are adjec- 
tival procedures, and in such measure they are adulterous and im- 
pure. The Hegelians and neo-Aristotelians even go further, saying 
that under the “new logic” also of evolutionary formulae and evo- 
lutionistic debate from Spencer to Bergson the nature of valid 
thought is not altered when its modus operandi only is changed or 
revised. The same subject can have various functions, aims or 
moods without in the least becoming a different subject. Diversity 
of outward form or aspect does not necessarily indicate any essen- 
tial diversity of inward nature or disposition. The categorical judg- 
ment, then, remains the same whether it applies to a static or 
dynamic, a conservative or a progressive series. It is made sim- 
pliciter and has no homage due to the varying fortunes of external 
relations or conditional welfare ; otherwise it would not be categori- 
cal or substantive, but merely hypothetical, adjectival and predi- 
cative. 

Here then are the two great dialectic adversaries face to face 
in the areata of morality and art. The anxiety that some sort of 
common valuism for both these zones of human cultural achievement 
should be arrived at, has turned into the anxiety (nay, the appre- 
hensive dread!) that they are apt to be smothered and mangled 
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beyond all recognition under the mad stampede of Kantian ration- 
alism, Hegelian terminology, and logical psychologism. But no; not 
so callously do I intend to abandon either subject to such undeserved 
disaster for either under cold Kantian categorical absolutes or on 
top of hot Bergsonian elans et nerf-fevres | am afraid the moral 
aesthetic would soon take sick and fare no better than the romantic 
morality of Schiller or Swinburne. 


AN ANCIENT TEMPLE TO TOLERANCE 
BY MERRITT Y. HUGHES 


RIEST-KINGS and god-emperors are not usually regarded as 
| aes of religious toleration. Traditionally, the Roman 
emperors, “as a class,” have been best known to fame as persecutors 
of the early Church and they have suffered double condemnation 
because the two idealists among them, Marcus Aurelius and Julian 
the Apostate, both sanctioned the choice between the divine Caesar 
and the divine Jesus by the death penalty. During the past century 
both men have won a little sympathy as romantic martyrs to the 
spirit of dying paganism, but the tide of modern sentiment has not 
really turned in their favor. Swinburne and Ibsen both failed to 
make a sympathetic figure of Julian, and Marcus Aurelius is as 
splendidly aloof from the modern world as he was from his own. 
Probably with much justice and common sense, we refuse to be- 
come partisans of those who staked everything on the defence of 
the abstract past against the living present and the future. 

Intellectually at least, there was a quintessential kind of toler- 
ance possible for a Roman emperor which was infinitely more pro- 
found than our modern tolerance of spiritual live and let live. 
Imagine a man bringing to the purple strong religious instincts 
accentuated by a dash of superstition and cultivated by wide, though 
superficial reading of ancient philosophy. Give him the curiosity and 
intelligence of a modern student of comparative religion. Suppose 
him free to travel everywhere through the Roman world during 
twenty years of almost unbroken peace and think of him as domi- 
nated by a desire to solve the problem of government with a relig- 
ious formula. Such a man was Hadrian and in his villa near Tivoli 
we have the ruins of a vast shrine which he erected to his own 
passion for combining into a single personal experience all the living 
religious faith, both traditional and philosophical, which he had 
found in his journeys through the Empire. 
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Hadrian’s journeys around the rim of the Roman world undoubt- 
edly were sentimal. There is proof enough of that in the familiar 
story of Antinous, the beautiful Greek boy whom he discovered in 
Syria and made his favorite page, and in whose honor he founded 
Antinoopolis on the Nile, at the point where the youth was drowned. 
But Hadrian was as shrewd as he was spontaneous in his sentimen- 
tality. He understood the Greeks whom he had to govern, and, 
if he shared their weaknesses, he won their affection. Three times 
he went to the Near East in the eighteen years after he became 
Emperor in 119 A. D., and each time hundreds of coins were struck 
in his honor by the towns through which he passed, all wishing 
Good Luck to Augustus. Far out on the Parthian frontier he held 
a durbar, after the manner of the Princes of Wales in India, and 
the independent, barbarian kings from the desert came to meet 
him at such a feast of sentimental hypocrisy as only those of us 
who were in Paris during the Armistice can imagine. Yet he some- 
how managed to reach an understanding with them which kept the 
peace in the East for the better part of a century. 

Like the present Prince of Wales, Hadrian seemed to find that 
the art of government was best understood as a perpetual pleasure 
journey, a journey, that is, which gave pleasure to other people. He 
was near Antioch when he became, rather unexpectedly, Emperor. 
He went straight to Rome, and no sooner was acknowledged there 
than he left for Britain by way of the Roman frontiers in Germany 
and Holland. He was away on a three-year tour which included 
France, Spain, Morocco and Asia before he saw Rome again. As 
a pleasure journey the trip had limitations for all concerned. One 
Roman gentleman whom he invited to go along as a travelling com- 
panion refused its hardships in a famous quatrain which has been 
translated—without the apologies due to the author of Hiawatha— 
in this way: 

“I would rather not be Caesar, 
Have to haunt Batavian marshes, 
Lurk about among the Britons, 
Feel the Scythian frost assail me.” 


The Travels with a Donkey would be much less admired by most of 
its readers if its story had to be lived instead of read, and it would 
be interesting to know how the little, middle-aged man of genius 
walking bare-headed under a private soldier’s kit in the cold of Ger- 
many or the heat of Egypt really felt about it all. Unfortunately, 
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he did not leave any. record of his sensations, except the big villa 
on the edge of the Roman Campagna below Tivoli. 

The villa is a log-book, the biggest ever kept and absolutely 
unique. Hadrian began it when he had returned from his second 
big swing around the imperial circle and it was building during his 
last great “pleasure journey.” It is rather a begging of the question 
to dispose of all his travels under that name, but both his German 
and Englisl: biographers, Gregorovius and B. W. Henderson, do so. 
The name does better justice to the spirit with which he bore their 
hardships than it does to his objects in taking them. On that last 
expedition he travelled through Syria and Arabia. He went far 
down the Euphrates and up the Nile. From Antioch and Palmyra 
and Alexandria he sent back the specifications of his finest adven- 
tures in architecture and scenery to be built into the mighty pleasure 
dome decreed at Tibur. His idea in doing so bears comparison 
with our world’s fairs, or perhaps better with the Imperial Exhibi- 
tion at Wembley, or with the beautiful exposition which united the 
Spanish world at Seville, for Hadrian was a courageous liberal 
about race and colonial problems and he tried to wipe out all the 
discriminations to the prejudice of the Roman provinces in com- 
parison with Italy. In one respect his villa resembled the Mission- 
ary Exposition at the Vatican this year, for it assembled temples 
of most of the religions of the Roman world. To be sure, it was 
not dedicated to the conquest of the religions represented, but it 
subtly symbolized the absorption of them all into the cult of the 
Emperor, the super-religion of the Roman state. 

The temples to the Eastern gods are the most mysterious things 
about Hadrian’s villa, just because they are such starkly clear proofs 
of the difference between the Roman world and our own which we 
find it hardest to grasp. A man who claimed divine honors from 
his subjects and got them, a man to whom statues were erected in 
every city in the world so that the trade in them was standardized 
over the whole Mediterranean basin, surrounded himself with tem- 
ples to all the gods whose cults were popular anywhere in the 
Roman world. It was not that he wished to hob-nob with his fel- 
low gods. He was not crazy, like Alexander, who went out to the 
temple of Ammon near Thebes, and came back with a revelation 
of son-ship to Zeus and took divine honors to himself ever after. 
Hadrian took pleasure in insisting unceremoniously that he was a 
man. When he was at Thebes he seems to have gone into the desert 
at sunrise to see the musical statue of Juppiter-Ammon quite as a 
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modern tourist or scientist would go. Or would it be nearer the 
truth to say that he went in the spirit of a pilgrim, a theosophical 
pilgrim with curiosity and respect for religious ideas of any kind 
wherever they were definite and intense enough to have embodied 
themselves in a ritual? We have no name for this kind of thing 
in the modern world. We call it Tolerance, as if a world of mere 
negation could describe a lifelong passion. With feeble imagina- 
tions we feel toward it in our science of comparative religions. But 
the truth is that we do not understand it and probably have no room 
for it. Our modern missionary movements, and the conception of 
colonization now put in action by all western nations except the 
French are founded upon interests and ideas of which it was a 
sheer denial. Probably the only poet in the English-speaking world 
spontaneously creating anything akin in spirit to Hadrian’s temples 
to the gods of the gorgeous but superstitious East, is Vachel Lind- 
say. Lindsay has imaginad glorious fanes to be built by all the 
Christian denominations living together in unity in Springfield, Illi- 
nois, a hundred years from now. What a timid amateur in synthe- 
sizing piety the American would seem to the Roman! 

Realistic historians such as Signor Ferrero may be right in sug- 
gesting that Hadrian, like Aurelian who tried to unify the Roman 
world on a basis of Mithraism, and like Constantine, who actually 
did unify it on a basis of Christianity, was only making political 
experiments in religion. No doubt, that is part of the truth about 
his character, but it does not explain his enthusiasm or his touch of 
genius. No one could build Hadrian’s replica of the shrine in which 
the mysteries were celebrated at Alexandrian Canopus—crude 
though the building may have been—without a fragment of that cre- 
ative fusion of the religious and architectural passion embodied in 
the twentieth century in Mr. Cram. Hadrian was a serious dilet- 
tante in religions, and from that, in his times, it was only a step to 
such natures as those of Apollonius of Tyana and of Plutarch who 
honestly tried to make a synthesis of all the religious traditions 
around them for the salvation of people intelligent enough to under- 
stand them. 

Only a fragment of the tufa core of the Canopus temple is left 
at Tibur. The shell of stone and the main mass of the building 
are gone. But enough remains to certify that Hadrian had caught 
the essential thing in the colossal architecture of Egypt and to sug- 
gest that he may have given its illusion as successfully as he gave 
the much more difficult illusion of vastness in the dome of the Pan- 
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theon. The story is that he had a little reproduction of the town 
of Canopus built around the shrine for the Mysteries. It was all 
self-contained and lay in a little valley out of sight of the rest of 
the villa. There the gossip of Rome said that the Emperor partici- 
pated in rites too magnificent and sensual for western imaginations 
to conceive. Certainly the city can have had small part in the dreams 
that he cuitivated in his little Egypt. 

Rome was not really shut out of the villa at Tibur. The city 
lay on the horizon, and inside the Cyclopean walls of the park three 
thousand of the Praetorian Guards had quarters. Six or seven 
thousand people in all lived with the Emperor and the spirit of the 
place must have been as little as possible like that of Louis XIV’s 
Versailles. It was a model city as much as it was a villa, and as such 
it was perhaps most truly the expression of Hadrian’s personality. 
He had spent his life in founding cities—Adrianople, Antinoopolis 
on the Nile, Aelia on the Black Sea, and scores of others. He had 
never lost iaterest in rebuilding dilapidated Athens. At Tibur he 
would build a city for himself. If it did not have its roots in the 
economic life of the Empire, it would at least be a less dangerous 
parasite than Caprae in the ancient world, or than Coney Island 
today. And it would be beautiful. Of that he was sure, for he in- 
tended to make it out of copies of some of the loveliest buildings 
that he had seen on his travels. So he seems to have tried to give 
the effect of having lifted Athens bodily from Greece to Italy. A 
Lyceum, 1n Academy, a Prytaneum and a Painted Colonnade were 
all parts of the main unit of building in the villa. For the most 
part, only the floors and the stumps of the pillars in the great 
cloisters are left, but they are proof that there was no crowding. 
Every building stood free, and almost every building must have 
had its individual level among the rolling foothills of the Apennines 
where Hadrian—thinking of the clear definition of the temples on 
the Acropolis—had chosen his site. 

We should do Hadrian no injustice if we compared his villa to 
some of the famous literary Utopias, best of all with Plato’s Repub- 
lic. He may not have been a Platonist, but the villa was a philoso- 
pher’s paradise, and no better short definition than that could be in- 
vented for all the Utopias which have ever been described. There 
is just enough left of the roll in the villa which is called tradition- 
ally “the Hall of the Philosophers” to assure the visitor that the 
roof of the colonnade was high enough to give a pleasant resonance 
to a confident speaker’s voice, and that the space was just big 
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enough to accommodate that fit audience—few, but not too few— 
which Protagoras and all his children love. 


Around the great circular portico the life of the villa must have 
centered and the baths, the basilica and the distant Greek theatre 
must have been foils for the unmitigated play of conversation that 
went on there. Just above the portico one niched_ wall of the library 
still stands. The room was big enough to contain all the books of 
value in Greek and Latin literature, but, however rich it may have 
been, it must have been too dark to invite much reading indoors. 
Readers must have taken the rolls into the gardens and porticos to 
scan them and talk about them in a setting marvellously like that 
world half of livid reality and half of bright imagination in which 
the Platonic Socrates talked over books and the men who presumed 
to write them. 


Superficially, to a modern visitor, the villa seems like a sheer 
caprice, an abuse of the tyranny that gave unlimited slave labor to 
one man. How little a mere caprice it really was, and how closely 
linked it was with the most humane ideas of the ancient world, will 
appear in an instant if it is compared with the little Versailles with 
which a King of Bavaria amused himself not many years ago, or 
with the pleasure parks built by the two rich men of the English 
“Romantic Revolt,’ Horace Walpole and Beckford. Strawberry 
Hill and Fonthill Abbey were both exaggerated efforts to escape 
from life. Poe, in The Domain of Arnheim, distilled the essence 
of those efforts in landscape gardening of his English predecessors. 
A man to whom, by a chance which Poe did not very convincingly 
explain, the control of all the capital in the world fell, built a park 
of vast extent and of perfect beauty, but furnished with only a sin- 
gle building, the palace of the owner. Park and palace were so 
imagined that only a single individual could enjoy them. A house 
party there would be inconceivable, even to Mr. Shaw. They were 
the projection of a fancy much more individualistic than artistic. Poe 
barricaded his imaginary paradise against all but a few visitors, 
just as Beckford morbidly excluded almost all visitors from Font- 
hill. Hadrian’s villa may have been as full of caprices as Horace 
Walpole’s Gothic mansion, but it was something altogether differ- 
ent. Its builder had lived in extraordinarily active contact with 
men and ideas and it contained as much of his world as he could 
crowd into it. If the author of Vathek had been in Rome, Hadrian 
would have invited him to Tibur and installed him in the role of 
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Rhadamanthus in the little Tartarus which reminded guests at the 
villa that their host was an adept of the Mysteries of Eleusis. 

In the Sibylline Books there was a prophecy in which many of 
his contemporaries saw Hadrian intended. It said that a king with 
a brow of silver, who bore the name of a sea, would build temples 
and altars in every city, would travel through the world on foot, and 
would understand all magic mysteries. As the journal intime of that 
messianic king, kept in landscape and architecture, the villa at Tibur, 
in spite of its dilapidations, is alive with meaning. 


AMERICAN ART IN THE MAKING 


BY RICHARD CONRAD SCHIEDT 


GLimpses INTO THE GROWTH OF AMERICA’S ART-LIFE 


HEN Phidias chiselled his “Athene Parthenos” and Zeuxis 

immortalized “Helena of Kroton’ on the canvas, Chimi 
Chassku, the ruler of ancient Peru, built the Truxillo, his famous 
palace in Cuzco, then the center of America’s oldest civilization. 
The Parthenon and the Truxillo were as far apart in point of artis- 
tic conception as they were in the number of geographical miles. 
Two thousand years later Michelangelo Buonarotti, when but seven- 
teen years of age, breathed into marble “the battle of Hercules with 
the Centaurs” while his equally renowned fellow countryman, 
Columbus, found his sublimest imaginations realized in the discov- 
ery of Cuzco’s old continent, which he called the New World. And 
when a century and a quarter afterwards the Pilgrim Fathers left 
their British homes by way of Holland, to start a new nation in the 
New World, the glory of artistic Greece and Italy had already kin- 
dled new fires in the stolid North, and Rembrandt and Rubens had 
inspired a sturdier race of men with new ideals of the beautiful. 
Hence, the men who had been here and the men who came from 
Southern and Northern shores, Latin and Anglo-Saxon, Puritan 
and Cavalier, Dutch and Teuton, all—whether conscious of it or 
not—were potentially imbued with the artistic culture of the ages, 
endowed with the latent heritage of Peru and Mexico, of Athens 
and Rome, of Antwerp and Brussels, of Nuremberg, Paris and 
Madrid. 

But the glory of the Truxillo had faded long since, and the toma- 
hawk and poisoned arrow, chiselled and carved in quite different 
fashion from that which prevailed among their Peruvian fore- 
runners, challenged the claims of the newcomers from across the 
Atlantic and forced them into combat. The struggle for the bare 
necessities of life carried on against a thousand odds exhausted all 
the physical energies of the settlers and stunted the growth of in- 
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herited desires for the amenities of the Old World civilization. It 
took more than a century of the severest kind of toil to gain a foot- 
hold in the wilderness, to conquer the soil, to open pathways to the 
great rivers, to subdue the sorely tried ferocious Red Man and to 
build the well-protected shelters for man and beast. Moreover, the 
religious fanaticism of Puritan and Pilgrim alike frowned upon 
every attempt on the part of the more liberal minded element among 
them to enrich in color or in marble either the house of God or their 
own homes. And yet, the new environment with its vast stretches 
of forest and field, of mountain and valley, of river and sea, with 
its thrilling adventures and dangerous exploits, its daily demands 
of heroic courage and unflinching devotion to home and country— 
all this gradually but surely developed extraordinary capacity for 
extraordinary tasks, a quick readiness for daily emergencies, a keen 
appreciation for vast undertakings and withall a sober sense and 
sympathetic regard for deeds, fine and noble and beautiful. If Kant 
is right in his definition of art as “the capacity for genius” surely 
here was a fruitful soil; if it is art’s highest mission, to portray as 
its sublimest ideals the perfect man and the perfect woman, the 
gigantic battle for human freedom begun in the earliest days of 
colonial history should furnish ample material; if art is the imita- 
tion of nature there never was here any lack in variety and wealth 
of themes; if art is interpretation of nature who but a race of men 
living close to nature’s heart, wrenching from her treasures and 
secrets, can tell her meaning and her mission; if, finally, art is the 
highest form of self-expression those who framed the Declaration 
of Independence, and sealed it with their blood at Bunker Hill and 
Gettysburg, are expected to furnish their share of first class art and 
artists. A glimpse into the history of the development of the fine 
arts in America will show whether these expectations have been or 
will be fulfilled. 

In the absence of any established standards of chronology I ven- 
ture to suggest four distinct periods in the development of art in 
the United States: 

(1) The period of awakening under purely English influences, 
practically covering the era of Benjamin West, 1756-1820. (2) The 
period of apprenticeship in the fundamentals of drawing and model- 
ling, largely under German influences of the Disseldorf School dat- 
ing from the work of Thomas Cole, the founder of the Hudson 
River School, to that of Morris Hunt, i. e., from 1825 to 1850. (3) 
The period of mastering color under French influence from Hunt 
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to Chase and (4) the period of independent American art, begin- 
ning about 1878 with the organization of the Society of American 
Artists. 

In the beginning it was preeminently an art of representation, a 
sort of anthropomorphic art, a representation of the concrete, of 
the flesh and blood of matter, largely inherited from the Renais- 
sance, which on the one hand, illustrated the common and collective 
belief in religion, its dogma and its faith and on the other apotheo- 
sized the recovered philosophy of classic Greece with its firm belief 
in the life and worship of the human form as the highest embodi- 
ment of beauty. Portraiture of a conventional type prevailed. Grad- 
ually, as the problems of real life were grasped pictures mainly for 
representation became food for children and art developed into the 
medium of interpreting expression and awakened to a sense of 
beauty in the abstract. The stress was no longer, as with the classic 
masters, on body and form, but on light and color. The struggle 
was a complex and a difficult one and the story is not always inspir- 
ing and interesting. 


THE ERA OF BENJAMIN WEST 


1756—1820 


The first prophet who arose on American soil to proclaim the 
mission of the beautiful was a Quaker lad, born and raised in the 
little backwoods town Springfield, close to Penn’s good old village. 
To him, as to Abraham of old. the call came to leave his home and 
friends, who distrusted and reviled his new gospel. So one day, 
about 1756, Benjamin West arrived in Philadelphia and founded 
American art. He came by way of Lancaster, the garden-spot of 
the United States, where he had earned his first spurs in original 
portrait-painting. The Red Man had taught him how to prepare 
colors from berries and a brush from the hairs of the cat’s tail. 
West, however, was not only a genius, but also a darling of destiny. 
He began it: Philadelphia a career, which in many respects was to 
change the crude American notions of art. Among his contempo- 
raries were the sculptor Canova in Italy, the restorer of classic ideal- 
ism, Gainsborough, the founder of landscape realism in England, 
strongly national and original; Watteau in France, the then most 
elegant and delicate master of the canvas; Alvarez in Spain, classi- 
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cist and author of “Ganymede,” and Tischbein, Mengs and others 
in Germany. 

West spent a brief period in Italy to study neo-classicism and 
then entered upon his long triumphal career in London under the 
royal patronage of George III. “The spectacle of a colonial lad 
stepping frcem obscurity and snatching honors from the elect was 
startling at home and an audacious tresspass abroad.” Yet, in spite 
of all his honors and friendships with the great on earth, West 
remained at heart the simple Quaker he was born, his modesty even 
forbidding him to sign his own canvasses. With perennial affec- 
tion his gentle nature turned to the land of his birth, declining 
knighthood and standing firm in his loyalty to his home during the 
revolutionary war for freedom. And as the twilight of his years 
closed about him he sent back as a token of his love that impressive 
canvas, “Christ Healing the Sick,” which hangs in the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, and is today one of the historic gems of that great city, 
while the most characteristic of his last works and perhaps his larg- 
est canvas, “Christ Rejected,’ adorns now one of the walls of the 
Philadelphia Academy and is one of the chief treasures of that art 
center. We are therefore not surprised that many of the creations 
of his brush represent the history of his native land; most notable 
among them are “General Wolfe in the Battle of Quebec” and “The 
Destruction of the French Fleet.” Judged by modern standards 
West’s pictures, though far superior to most others of his day, lack 
natural vigor, are in a high degree conventional and exhibiting but 
little knowledge of color, are purely imitations of the neo-classic 
school, but nevertheless respectable and commanding high prices. 
The seven pictures illustrating revealed religion, which he painted 
for the oratory at Windsor, brought him over 20,000 pounds. He 
dominated American painting for more than three-quarters of a 
century. No wonder that the “tribe of Benjamin,” as West’s pupils 
dubbed themselves, had to cross the ocean in order to educate and 
to maintain themselves. Their works showed talent, but they were 
weakly painted with the medium strongly in evidence, neither in- 
spired nor inspiring. This period denotes the awakening of the 
native genius, the dawn of art appreciation as well as of art patron- 
age. Copely of Boston, Vanderlyn of New York, Leslie of Phila- 
delphia, chiefly portrait painters, spent some time or other under 
West’s hospitable roof tree. So did Gilbert Stuart, an adopted son 
of Philadelphia, and perhaps the most masterly representative of 
his school, noted for his “Athenaeum pictures of Washington and 
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his wife,” as well as for the “Landsdown portrait,” now occupying 
a place of honor in the Philadelphia Academy. 

They all, more or less, illustrated the annals of the revolution. 
Peale, Trumbull and Sully are names found on many noted portrait 
canvases of their day. When Charles William Peale came back from 
London he founded together with William Rush, the first sculptor 
of American pareritage, the earliest national institution of the fine 
arts, the Pennsylvania Academy. Sully’s Richard III and his famous 
portrait of young Queen Victoria are well known, and in the ances- 
tral halls of many an old Philadelphia family the same familiar name 
is found on the stately monotonous canvases which tell the story of 
the earliest native art patrons, among them even crusty old Stephen 
Girard figures, who opened his house to Sully and his studio. To 
the same day and generation also belongs Jacob Eichholtz of Teuton 
extraction, who immortalized many of Lancaster’s patricians and 
stately dames, and Bass Otis, another well-known portrait painter. 
Washington Allston of South Carolina and Horatio Greenough of 
Boston, the author of Washington’s large statue in front of the 
Capitol, Robert Fulton, the inventor, and last, but not least, Charles 
Robert Leslie were distinguished lights among the “tribe of Ben- 
jamin.” The new Philadelphia Academy had aroused the slumber- 
ing taste and appreciation for the fine arts among the wealthy who 
enabled Leslie and other talented youths to cross the Atlantic and 
study the old masters under West’s generous guidance. However, 
all they did in return for America was to leave it. 

After these progenitors came a host of lesser caliber, who recall 
the answer of the rector of Grace Church in New York to one of 
this class, who solicited a flattering endorsement of his art by 
humbly remarking: “I think you will say, sir, my paintings are tol- 
erable.” “Tolerable, why, yes,’ was the reply, “but who would eat 
a tolerable egg?’ They are melodramatists, mostly men of prodigi- 
ous industry, among them John Stuart of Philadelphia, Isaac Wil- 
liams, Christian Schuessele, the teacher of Abbey and Eakins ; James 
Hamilton, a follower of the great Turner, with half a genius in his 
erratic mode; Emanuel Leutze, a pupil of the Duesseldorf school, 
the author of the large canvas, ““Washington crossing the Delaware,” 
the creator of ambitious compositions of which the fresco in the 
“Westward Ho!” in the Capitol at Washington is the most ambi- 
tious, not to say the maddest, with confusion written all over as 
though an earthquake had made chaos of his reckless design. Among 
the best of them were William H. Furness, Jr., Lambdin and par- 
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ticularly Frederick Rothermel, the author of “Gettysburg” in the 
Harrisburg Capitol, the harbinger of a new dawn. 

So much for the first century in American art, representing 
largely a survival of English tradition, a respectful following of 
Raphael, whose glories came to them tempered by the Saxon phlegm 
of Benjamin West. They all, more or less, painted by prescription 
and nature was alien to them. They helped, however, to throw 


modern painting into prominence and to emphasize past and present 
trend. 


FORMATIVE FORCES 


Now the forces active in the seething caldron of the Parisian 
Terror were to a lesser degree at work in the bloodless field of art. 
Liberty here meant freedom from convention, a return to nature, 
the forsaken mother, whose nakedness had offended. It was but 
fitting that the reaction should begin in France and to the Romantic 
school of 1830 we owe the new impulses that have been moulding 
native artists for a generation. 

The great periods of art were always inaugurated when the pre- 
vailing conditions of life were more or less adequate to the deepest 
conceptions born of it. When life in its reality has become starved 
and frozen, art is liable to become an externality, a plaything and 
amusement. The breakup of the eighteenth century was like the 
breakup of a frost. The air was stirred, the temperature rose. A 
thousand springs were set free. The forgotten unity of life was 
restored through a new kindling and expansion of all human endow- 
ments as of a body restored to the circulation of its blood. Art 
partook of this general reanimation. It became expressive of the 
general life, sensitive to the movement of thought in science and in 
literature as it had rarely been before. It was no longer the toy of 
courts or the mirror of a complaisant bourgoisie. 

The liberation was pure gain. But it also was fraught with dan- 
gers. A picture tended more and more to become an artist’s uncom- 
missioned mind. The wholesome influence of definite established 
conditions was undermined as the Church and the State withdrew 
their patronage. The craft of painting had, moreover, lost its tra- 
ditions. 

One main result of the liberation of art and the licentious char- 
acter of painting in particular was the signal growth of landscape 
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painting. It was paralleled by the predominance of lyric poetry. 
The classical was displaced by the romantic. In either case the per- 
sonal element determined the form. Landscape painting becoming 
thus independent it was inevitable that its resources should be ex- 
plored; just as anatomy and perspective were scientifically studied 
when during the early Renaissance the human body in all its naked 
charm was recovered for art as a theme. Even though there had 
not been any special discovery concerning the nature and composi- 
tion of light the landscape painters would undoubtedly have fol- 
lowed the same pursuit. But the discoveries concerning light and 
the resulting invention of photography certainly became controlling 
influences. 

Science assuredly had become the beacon light in all fields of 
thought and production as the century progressed. More and more 
it claimed the attention of the public and the service of the best 
talent. Here was a force the stream of which set deadly against 
the kindly and genial face of art. For the scientific temper is by 
nature opposed to the artist’s temper. Francis Bacon well con- 
trasted the two, when he said: “Science trying to subject the mind 
to things, art trying to subject things to the mind.” With the 
former temper tending so strongly to tinge the thought of the cen- 
tury there was danger that art would lose sight of its proper start- 
ing point and its proper goal. And this, indeed, came to pass in the 
realistic tendencies of literature and in the attempt to portray things 
through the “siccum lumen” of science. 

Yet in the right hands the advances of science were turned in 
to clear gain for art. A direct influence made itself felt especially 
in landscape painting in the treatment of natural illumination. This, 
however, was not all clear gain. The interest in problems of light 
which absorbed Turner’s later years led him to develop a kind of 
painting which was new to art. But new additions of scientific data 
are not in themselves artistic gain. Turner’s earlier works, after 
all, remaia his masterpieces. Problems of natural illumination, 
while highly interesting in themselves, could, therefore, only indi- 
rectly affect the main themes of art. But the very widening of inter- 
ests which marked the nineteenth century resulted in an unexampled 
exploration and study of non-human forms of life. Barye’s sculp- 
tures and drawings did much in this respect. His close researches 
gave a hitherto unknown veracity and strictness to the stuff of his 
conceptions, but his conceptions were always those of an artist. 
Barye’s studies of lions in the Louvre impress and fascinate by the 
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contained terrible power, the appalling beastliness of the creatures. 
Here is science nobly mastered to the use of art and many an Amer- 
ican artist, from Hunt to the present time, has been inspired by 
Barye’s art. But science offered not only new material, it also 
helped to create a certain tempering of the mind, a change of mental 
attribute which worked for good in men like Barye. 

A certain humbling of the mind, a profounder sense of the 
infinite of nature, a realization of man’s relation to nature, 
of his true place in the world—this is the spirit which we see 
towards the middle of the century filtering into art. It inspired 
noble minds with a reverence for the reality in their subjects which 
the eighteenth century so lamentably lacked. The type of art which 
expresses most fully and in justest balance the underlying forces of 
the nineteenth century must be sought in the art of Millet, the author 
of the “Angelus.” He conveys the feeling that there is a deep con- 
gruity in anything that nature presents to us, that we must not be 
impatient to take off all its wrappings and circumstances saying 
“this is the whole that matters,” still less, disdainful, because it does 
not present us with some absolute beauty we have expected. How 
far in such art as this have we travelled from the prevalent attitude 
of the eighteenth century with its wardrobe of prescribed proprieties 
and its scholastic corrections for the irregularities of nature. France 
all through this period had been the center of European art. Her 
people were always distinguished by an unhampered circulation of 
ideas. That also explains her proud self-consciousness. The sub- 
conscious may be unduly glorified nowadays, but it can not be denied 
that great and powerful art is rarely conscious of being dominated 
or warped by theory. However, in the nineteenth century external 
conditions accentuated this tendency to fiercely logical extremes. To 
other countries the Revolution came as a fervor to the spirit, a 
new birth of ideas, but in France it was acted out to the utter- 

most in flesh and blood. David carried the revolution into painting 

and broke violently with all the traditions of the past. Even the 
paint must be put on the canvas in a new way. The pupils pelted 
the masterpieces of Watteau. Then came Napoleon, and in a few 
years how frigid and far away seemed the heroics of Greeks and 
Romans beside the turmoils and glories of the living present! Imagi- 
nation was paralyzed by the extravagant romance of reality. 

Suddenly, with Waterloo, the splendor of life collapsed. Dull- 
ness, as if ina black shower of chimney pot hats, descended upon 
the world. It was like coming out of the theatre where great actors 
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animate magnificent drama to gas lamps in a rainy street. A new 
generation whose childhood had been dazed and dazzled by the thun- 
derings and lightnings of Napoleon’s glory, grew up into a humdrum 
present. The imaginative ones were thrown back on themselves ; 
and in that balked hunger and recoil from the actual to unlimited 
dreamland was born the Romanticism of 1830. The fever of that 
movement burns in Delacroix, in Ingres it recoils and retreats to the 
fortress of pure line. In each of them temper works formulating 
ideals and forcing nature to follow. With Chasserian the oscillation 
appears in a single artist, but its violence is spent. Not until the 
middle of the century do we observe a steadying of the forces born 
of the revolution and its reactions; as shown in the work of men 
like Barye, Millet, Puvis and Rodin. The artistic creations of the 
eighteenth century had lacked, in Europe at least, the vitalizing touch 
of experience; the new age had made up for this in full measure 
with tragic violence and bloodshed; and the fruits of it matured in 
these great artists. Later, the same bent towards formulating theo- 
ries and inventing battle cries, which clings to the French habit of 
mind, produced minor oscillations between one extreme and another 
among those whom science dominated, and the battles of impres- 
sionism were fought with shouting. 

When we return to England we find quite a different atmos- 
phere. There is no such free circulation of ideas as in France. 
Creative effort has been sporadic; genius has pursued its chosen 
task alone. Here have been no real movements. The Preraphael- 
ites originated one in name; but the members of that group, such as 
Millais, Rosetti, and William Holman Hunt, were men of singu- 
larly diverse natures, and after a few years broke away into separate 
paths. But England, on that account, kept from extremes and still 
produced men of genius, such as Crome, Constable, Watts and the 
sculptor Stevens, who, refusing the academic training of the time, 
put himself to school with the early masters of the Italian Renais- 
sance and silently formed the grand style which marks him the 
greatest of English sculptors. 

However, before the American artists turned from the English 
to French influence, there was a mild interregnum created by the 
stir of another mighty revolution. Germany had reached the high 
water mark of her literary achievements. In poetry and philosophy 
she reigned supreme, and her music interpreted the new national 
ideals in symphonies of unparalled depth and grandeur. In the plas- 
tic arts no rote of importance had been struck for several centuries, 
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since Cranach, Duerer and Holbein had expressed the nation’s best 
and highest feeling and life during the Reformation period. But the 
new literary impulse brought forth a Winckelmann, who issued the 
first book on “The History of Art,” wrought out on Rome’s classic 
soil. It was answered by Lessing’s Laokoon and later by August 
Wilhelm Schlegel’s “Lectures on Art.” Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, 
with Schopenhauer and Nietzsche in the distance; Beethoven, 
Weber, Schubert, Schumann and Mendelssohn, Bartholdi with Rich- 
ard Wagner looming up on the horizon—all epitomized and inter- 
preted to the nation by Goethe in Weimar and Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt in Rome—surely their echoes should have been heard in the 
realms of brush and chisel. But the nation’s political life was at 
the lowest ebb and the dramatic incidents on the historic stage were 
not worth recording. Rauch and Schinkel had, indeed given Berlin 
its first and perhaps still its fairest creations in marble and bronze, 
and Cornelius and his Nazarenes did some creditable work in Rome, 
but these efforts were sporadic, and the work of Winckelmann and 
Lessing resulted only in the construction of theoretic formulas, in 
organized systems, in the introduction of methods based on anatomy 
and geometry and carried to their utmost perfection in the Academy 
of Duesseldorf, which became the great center of realism with its 
stress upon the strict letter of the law of art, clever in execution, 
but pedantic, unimaginative and withal unaesthetic, and without 
any pure instinct for color. Hither the Americans began to flock, 
here they hoped to find ready-made formulas and clever textbooks, 
which would turn them into first-class artists. The New England 
Transcendentalists and poets had pointed to Germany and its lead- 
ing minds as the profoundest interpreters of all the mysteries of life 
and, therefore, also of art, and voices such as Emerson’s did not 
plead in vain. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE DUESSELDORF SCHOOL 


Accidentally, Thomas Cole, of Ohio, learned the rudiments 
of his art from a Duesseldorf portrait painter named Stein, 
and the pupil ultimately surpassed the master. For when he 
came to New York in 1825, he attracted considerable attention by 
his “Views on the Hudson.” In the course of time he became the 
founder of the “Hudson River School,” the first distinctive art 
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group on American soil, but his pictures were still exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in London, where they became very popular. Among 
his followers was William T. Richards, a Philadelphian, who began 
to draw the sea as he felt it, drawing its restless undulations and 
mountainous upheavals with a precision which made him, at least 
“a master of drawing,” as his pictures in the Metropolitan Museum 
at New York and in the Philadelphia Academy amply testify. More- 
over, Richards brought to his art as no American had ever done 
before him that knowledge and love of the kindred art of letters 
which mean so much for the finer subtlety of insight, but are ignored 
so often for one of paint alone. His friends say that he could talk 
when in the mood, with profoundity shot through with lovable 
humor on the fancy of Wordsworth, till his hearers were suffused 
with that old-fashioned spirit of tranquility which comes to men 
who know how to live in the spirit and comes to none other. 

Among other Philadelphians of the Duesseldorf School who 
deserve recognition, we mention the Ferrises, father and son; the 
Morans, Thomas, Edward and Peter, the first of whom won national 
reputation by his painting of the “Grand Canyon of the Yellow- 
stone” and the “Chasm of the Colorado” purchased by Congress, 
now hanging in the nation’s Capitol; Bernard Uhle, J. B. Sword, 
William U. Willcox, W. A. Porter, E. Taylor Snow, Thomas B. 
Craig, Kirkpatrick, William Sartain, Alexander Galder, DeCrano, 
the two Schells, Milne Ramsay, Charles Stephens and Linford. 
These and many more, among them not a few women kept alive the 
embers, when there were few to stir the fire and little fuel to boil 
the pot. 

Most noted, however, among the representatives of this school 
were Bierstadt, Church, Charles Moore and Farrar. The last two 
especially are exact literalists, relying too much in their art on its 
local truth of design and hue, and on the topographical exactitude 
of representation paying too little attention to the sentiment of 
nature and the language of color, the strong point of the idealists. 
Bierstadt’s famous “Rocky Mountain,” for which he received $25,- 
000, while Raphael received thirty crowns for his “Ezekiel,” looks 
cold and untruthful. Its interest is confined to a tableau—like in- 
ventory of an extensive view, and its effect on the mind is similar to 
sounding phrases of little meaning. Church’s “Niagara,” with no 
more sentiment, hard atmosphere and metallic flow of water gives 
greater local truth, but is also a literal transcript of the scene. 

Such is some of the American pioneer work done on the canvas. 
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More strenuous and mediocre were the executions in marble. Every- 
where, except in Italy, sculpture in those days fell behind painting. 
American sculpture in some respects was more ambitious than its 
sister art, it aspired to a higher range of motive and greater origi- 
nality. The greater public demands for monuments and a more 
elaborate architecture, for costly busts, cheap copies of classical 
marbles or other crude fancies of second-hand sentiment, portrait 
statues or bad effigies in stone of imperfect nudity in the flesh, stim- 
ulated a host of would-be artists to furnish productiveness. It 
forced an inept art on an unprepared public as its standard of good 
in this direction. Even Boston had its share of such art. Let us 
recall the statue of St. Alessio in the garb of a pilgrim on the facade 
of Santa JTrinita, Florence. Here is life-like movement and char- 
acter, although merely intended for outdoor decorations. Let us 
compare with it the statues on the Terrace lawn in front of the Mas- 
sachusetts State House. On the right, as we ascend, Daniel Web- 
ster, in bronze, by Hiram Powers, erected in 1859, looking as 
though he had been built up after an intense study of his last suit 
of clothing. On the right Horace Mann in bronze, by Emma Steb- 
bing (1855), resembling a scarecrow in a cornfield, formless and 
void, holding out the sleeve that does duty for an arm as if for 
charity. In Doric Hall there stands the’ statue of Washington in 
marble, by Sir Francis Chantrey, given in 1829 to the State by the 
Washington Monument Association, seemingly void either in shape 
or action of a spinal column. Not far from it in the Public Garden 
the graceful Everett bursting off his coat buttons in a frantic attempt 
to box the sky or hail George Washington to stop for him, while 
the granite Alexander Hamilton on Commonwealth avenue, by Dr. 
William Rimmer, seems intended for one of the Athenian Hermes 
in a Yankee guise, although this statue is not lacking some of the 
elements of great art, especially the head, which vividly recalls 
Rodin’s Balzac. 


THE ERA OF FRENCH INFLUENCES 


Finally the deliverer came, a Vermonter, the son of an old New 
England family, with fine traditions, generations of culture and in- 
herited genius for the arts of the beautiful. William Morris Hunt, 
born in 1824, four years after Benjamin West had died, the son 
of Judge Jonathan Hunt. His mother, a Leavitt of Connecticut, had 
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shown a strong desire for drawing and painting, but the desire met 
with a strong rebuke from her father. What had been denied her 
she richly granted her children, working with them until she, too, 
had carried out her early plans, as the portrait of her son from her 
brush sufficiently proves. Being left a widow in early life she moved 
with her family to Italy after William had been rusticated at Har- 
vard for “being too fond of amusement.” The latter had begun 
drawing, modelling and cutting cameos under an Italian teacher 
while still in America. He continued in Italy and later in France 
under Louis Barye, one of the greatest of his craft. Intending to 
go on with his studies in sculpture, he was advised to go to Duessel- 
dorf. He found the place very agreeable socially and artistically, 
having for friends and companions, Lessing, the president of the 
Academy ; Sohn, Leutze, Schroedter and others, but was shocked at 
their system of study, a grinding process aiming at the acquirement 
of mechanical skill. He felt what became afterwards the abiding 
belief of his life, that the study of art should be a pleasure and not 
a forced and hateful drill. He finally gave up his intention of enter- 
ing the painting class and left for Paris to study with Pradier. This 
resolve ended the Duesseldorf influences on American art. Hence- 
forth France became the Mecca of all lovers of the beautiful—the 
period of French influence on American art begins. Hunt, however, 
did not go to Pradier; having accidentally seen Couture’s ‘“Fal- 
coner,” he entered his studio. Couture’s method of painting was to 
make first 2 careful and, if possible, stylish or elegant outline draw- 
ing of the subject, adding only a few simple values with a frotee of 
their color, and leaving them to dry over night. Next day another 
thin frotee was used in portions, and with long-haired whipping 
brushes the color was laid on, the dark of the right depth of tone, 
the light thickly and with startling brilliancy. Not one stroke could 
be retouched or mud would ensue. The middle tones required the 
utmost nerve, feeling and decision, but their quality, when just 
right, was delightful and fascinating. No wonder that this method 
of painting attracted artists and students from every part of the 
world. It was a sublime reaction from the dry-as-dust German 
painting then in vogue and from the so-called classic painting of 
France prevailing in the early years of the nineteenth century. Hunt 
carried it further than his master. A study of Rembrandt’s “Night 
Watch” in Amsterdam showed him that his Couture pallette was not 
sufficient. He must buy other colors and study the works of the 
old masters. The great masters of Venice and of Holland still re- 
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mained unapproached. Hunt looked around for better things. Wil- 
liam Babcock, the Boston painter, not quite Hunt’s equal, took him 
to Barbizon and introduced him to Jean Francois Millet, whose won- 
derful picture “The Sower” had greatly impressed him. The friend- 
ship between Hunt and Millet, the American cavalier with his splen- 
did horses and fine hounds, and the humble Frenchman who lived 
in a cellar, as his friends called his studio, is one of the most re- 
markable in history. Hlunt came into Millet’s life like a flood of 
sunshine, Millet into Hunt’s like a new revelation from heaven. Mil- 
let was not only a great artist but a great man. Hunt learned from 
him not only the value of a figure, of light and shadow, but he got 
from him his broad views of humanity, his appreciation of Shake- 
speare, Homer and the bible. He said of him: “He is the only 
man since the bible was written, who expressed things in a biblical 
way.’ Hunt’s first portrait was a one-quarter length likeness of his 
mother. it was queenly and gracious and attracted at once atten- 
tion. His “Hurdy-Gurdy Boy, 1851, was the first picture sold in 
America. Others rapidly followed, among them “The Belated Kid,” 
the “Violet Girl,’ and the “Girl at the Fountain.” The deep-toned, 
richly-colored “Fortune Teller,” a canvas with three figures, was 
bought by Mr. Frank Brooks for $300, later Mr. Gregerson secured 
it for $800 and after the artist’s death it was sold for $5,000. 

The difference between Hunt’s works before and after his meet- 
ing with Millet is shown by his two “Marguerites.” The first was 
exhibited in the salon of 1852 and was one of the ten selected by the 
emperor Louis Napoleon for purchase but Hunt refused to sell 
it. The second is a replica but with Millet’s genius reflected in it. 
All his pictures of the last period show an undue attention to tech- 
nique, while those of the second period excel in keen perception of 
character and color betraying the storm and stress of middle life. 
In his third period his colors became lighter and purer with great 
gain in creative force. On his return to America in the fifties he 
entered upon a career that was difficult, depressing and wearisome, 
because he was neither understood nor appreciated. However, like 
all noble souls, he found consolation in helping those who needed 
encouragement and assistance. What Benjamin West had been to 
the American artists in England, Hunt became in America. Fox- 
croft, Cole, Bicknell, Elihu Vedder, Thomas Robinson and others 
owe their first renown to him, for he bought their works and exhib- 
ited them. He urged rich men to purchase the works of Corot, 
Millet, Diaz, Barye, and other great masters, for he wanted his fel- 
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low townsmen to feel that they lived in an era of great art. It is 
therefore largely due to him that the best French pictures were 
bought for Boston homes and galleries. He lost heavily in the great 
Boston fire of 1872, but, undismayed started over again and opened 
a studio, where he gave his famous art talks, inspiring many of his 
pupils to carry his art gospel through the length and breadth of the 
land. His greatest achievements and with them his greatest sorrow 
came to him towards the end of his life, when he received from the 
State of New York an invitation to paint two great mural lunettes, 
each sixteen by forty feet, for the Assembly Chamber of the new 
Capitol in Albany. 

They were epoch-making, inaugurating the era of mural paint- 
ing in America. His task was Herculean. He was expected to 
accomplish in five months what would have taken Raphael five years 
or more. But he was equal to the emergency. Day and night he 
worked, denying himself to his friends, concentrating all his energies 
upon the one great task, testing the stone of the building, studying 
the light effects and working out in charcoal and paint the details 
of the two allegories which he had chosen. The one embodied the 
story of Columbus, the other “Anahita,” the great drama of his life, 
both dreams of his younger days; the original of the latter is now 
adorning one of the walls of the Philadelphia Academy. The for- 
mer, called “The Discoverer,” represented Columbus crossing the 
dark ocean, attended solely by Faith, Hope, Fortune and Science, 
and symbolizing the masculine force crossing the water of destiny ; 
the latter he named “The Flight of the Night.” Anihita, the Persian 
goddess of the moon and the night, symbolizing the feminine force, 
is driven from the realms of phantasy and unreality by the dawn of 
civilization and plunges with her airy car into the dark and hidden 
caverns of superstition and barbaric thought, while the attending 
slave and the sleeping forms of a human mother and child suggest 
others worlds, where love and tranquility dwell. The contending 
forces of day and night light the darkness, heighten the beauty of 
her Pagan countenance and make her as tragic and typical a figure 
as that of Columbus and a fitting counterpart. 

But Hunt was ultimately doomed to disappointment. Just ten 
years after these wonderful first attempts at mural paintings were 
begun not a trace of them was left on the walls of the Albany State 
House, they had completely flaked off. The causes are hidden in 
mysterious discrepancies between contracts and their fulfillment, but 
the artist had died in September, 1879, worn and broken-hearted. On 
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the 11th of November of the same year, a memorial exhibition of 
the works of William Morris Hunt was opened at the Museum of 
the Fine Arts, Boston, which lasted several months and proved one 
of the most remarkable ever held in this country. It contained two 
hundred oil paintings and one hundred and nineteen charcoal and 
pastel drawings, three specimens of sculpture and one cameo. It was 
in a high degree representative of his career, his progress and his 
hopes. It showed his early efforts in the French Romantic School, 
his ambition to paint historic or Biblical compositions, as the masters 
especially Couture, were doing in those days. It also gave evidence 
of the turning points in his career, when he cared no more for his 
acknowledged success and worked humbly and ardently with Millet, 
when he began to paint his own ideal pictures, when he laid these 
aside for a time to come home to America, when he gave himself 
wholly to portraiture, when he again in moments of leisure turned 
to his beloved ideal, when life began to be hard and teaching was 
in order, when health began to fail and expenses were hard to meet, 
when he tried landscape and he again felt the reins of power in his 
hands; when nothing short of the Falls of Niagara claimed his 
splendid abilities, when the great opportunity of his came and he 
launched fearlessly upon the untried sea of great mural painting. 
No wonder the exhibition made a great impression. It marked an 
epoch in American Art. 

Among Hunt’s contemporaries who showed the first effects of 
romantic awakening there appeared such artists as Henry Bisbing; 
Mary Cassat, with her homely Madonnas, bringing into human touch 
the sentiment of maternity without loss of artistic reserve; Eakins, 
with his massive and severe embodiments of early American domes- 
tic life as well as of Biblical subjects, among which must be men- 
tioned the colossal figures of the prophets, adorning the Wither- 
spoon Building in Philadelphia; John J. Boyle, authentic in his 
rude strength; Poore, the portrait painter of his comrade and serv- 
ant, the hound; Carl Newman, experimentalist, with day and candle 
light, and !over of flowers; Birge Harrison who measures his capac- 
ity so unerringly in snow pieces; Daniel Ridgway Knight in his 
composition of homely sentiment; Charles N. Frohmut, with pastels 
of boats, which have won the enthusiasm of Rodin and Thaulow ; 
Alexander Harrison, the interpreter of the sea and winner of French’ 
decorations ; Cecelia Beaux, unexcelled in her etchings; finally, the 
lovable, self-forgetting Thomas Hovenden, who held to the English 
tradition, modified by what he had caught from Duesseldorf. His 
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picture of John Brown kissing the negro infant and his pathetic 
masterpiece, “Breaking Homes Ties,’ belong with much else he 
produced among the works safe from oblivion. John McLure Ham- 
ilton, who went by way of Antwerp and Paris to London and painted 
masterly portraits of men foremost in English life, such as Glad- 
stone, Cardinal Newman, Professor Tyndal, and others, but finally 
won recognition from France, which placed his smaller portrait of 
Gladstone with the exclusive few American works in the Luxem-_ 
burg. 

The chief glory of the French Romantic School in America, 
however, rests with William Page, George Innes, John La Farge, 
Furness and Babcock. They are full-fledged modernists, captured 
by the dominant note of “plain air.” The studio was no longer the 
background of great art; the sky itself was to furnish light from 
first sources, and all painting was to be done in the open air from 
first impressions, not from memory. Not the object itself was to 
be put on the canvas but merely its impressions and in the most 
fugitive way. Special stress was laid upon color values. It had 
been discovered that light not only reveals color but also modifies 
it, that a very brilliant light does not make shadows darker but 
lighter and more transparent, that sunlight does not add a golden 
but a silver hue to objects, that each single blade of grass in the 
meadow is not purely green, but reflects all the colors of the rain- 
bow, however, only the total impression of green is left in the 
memory. Light itself became the object of the painter’s brush, as 
it floats through the air and suffuses all objects in its path, reflecting 
and refracting a thousandfold all its variegated beams. A bloom- 
ing orchard in spring no longer shows on the canvas its dark stems 
and branches; they vanish and a perfect, floating cloud of blossoms, 
full of fragrance and rhythm of color, is presented by the modernist. 
A classicist like Goethe had condemned such attempts as utterly un- 
pictorial, and the old Academies, especially in America, strictly held 
to the rule. 


(To be continued. ) 
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RUSSIA AND PALESTINE 


BY AMOS I. DUSHAW 


HE collapse of the Russian Empire was not without its influ- 

ence on the Holy Land. In the days of her power when she 
extended her arms far and wide to seize territory she also had her 
covetous eyes on Palestine, and among the nations contending for 
positions of prominence through their respective religious societies 
the position of Russia in Palestine was second to none of them. The 
Russian Palestine Society purchased extensive, valuable and strate- 
gic sites in the leading towns, Jaffa, Jerusalem, and Nazareth, and 
erected barrack-like structures for their pilgrims who thronged the 
land in great multitudes during the sacred festivals; monasteries 
for monks and nuns; and many churches and schools. The Russian 
Tower on the Mount of Olives is still a landmark, unrivalled in 
height, and from it one gets a better view of the surrounding coun- 
try than Moses did from Pisgah’s mountain height. Their schools 
for the native children were exceedingly popular with the natives of 
the Orthodox faith because of Russia’s political protection, which 
was real and meant much in the days of the Turk. The Russian 
Society was also noted for its generosity in matters of finance. The 
pilgrims brought to the country much wealth, and the Greek church 
because of its control of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem and the 
Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem, and because of similarity of 
faith, grew rich on their generosity, due to the natural piety and 
devoutness of the Russian peasantry. The love of these pilgrims 
for the Holy Land was not surpassed even by the pious Jews. The 
Greek clergy took full advantage of their credulity, and laughed at 
what they called, “Russian Superstitions.” But today, due to the 
absence of the Russian pilgrims, this Church is in financial difficulty, 
despite the fact that it is in possession of much of the best land in 
the country and also in the towns, purchased with the money pro- 
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cured from the peasants they despised. Her hosts of monks are in 
a semi-starving condition because they have not learned the art of 
useful toil. Their laziness was their undoing. Had these monks 
carried out the Apostolic injunction, “to do your own business, and 
to work with your hands, even as we charged you; that ye may 
walk becomingly toward them that are without, and may have need 
of nothing,’ they would today be independent of outside aid, have 
the respect of those who are without, have enough food and raiment 
for themselves and for their poor, and would have been a shining 
light of industry and thrift to their many followers. I suggested 
this to some of them and they were candid enough to admit the 
folly of their past life. Perhaps the fall of Russia may not be alto- 


RUSSIAN TOWER ON MOUNT OF OLIVES FROM JANCHO ROAD. 


gether without some blessing to this church. Charity has had no 
debauching influence in Palestine, on Christian as well as Jew. 

In their intense desire to acquire land in the Holy Land the Rus- 
sians came in too late to acquire sacred sites, but they avoided the 
temptation of starting rival sites. For instance, Jaffa has the good 
fortune of boasting two houses of Simon the Tanner. One of the 
sites is under Latin control the other under Moslem, but both places 
afford fine views of the sea. It was in Jaffa that St. Peter had that 
wonderful vision (Acts x.), and which soon convinced him of the 
oneness of the human race, and that Christ’s-salvation was for all. 
He said, “Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of persons: 
but in every nation he that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, 
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is acceptable to him.” This discovery was of world-wide signifi- 
cance in its results. About a mile from the old town is the Russian 
settlement where the location of the house of Tabitha, or Dorcas 
is shown as well as her tomb. The spacious grounds are enclosed 
with a good wall and a substantial iron gate. But once inside one 
feels that its caretakers believe in order, cleanliness, and comfort. 
It is one of the bright spots of the city of Jaffa. Within its enclosure 
are orange, fig, and olive trees ; vegetables and flowers; shady walks, 
tables and benches for those who may wish to enjoy a glass of tea 
in the open in the cool of the afternoon; rooms for pilgrims, and a 
fine church with a very tall steeple, or tower. The walls of this 


JERUSALEM’S LEADING STREET, JAFFA ROAD. 
(Buildings on Right, Russian.) 


church have many paintings of Biblical stories appropriate for the 
place. From the tall church-tower one gets a grand view of the 
Mediterranean Sea, the Judean hills, the plain of Sharon with well- 
known towns, native villages, German and Jewish colonies, and 
above all, the orange gardens which stretch out far and wide over 
the Plain give the impression that the whole territory is paradise- 
like in scenery and fertility. This beautiful spot is a worthy memo- 
rial to the memory of a Christian woman of whom it is written, 
“Now there was at Joppa a certain disciple named Tabitha, which 
by interpretation is called Dorcas (Gazelle): this woman was full 
of good works and almsdeeds which she did.” Acts ix. 36. 
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Jerusalem has two gardens of Gethsemane and two places where 
St. Stephen was stoned. The one we are all familiar with is the 
Latin Garden. The Greek Garden is a little further up the Mount 
of Olives, and only a short distance from the Latin Garden. Alex- 
ander III, emperor of Russia built for the Greeks in their garden 
the beautiful cathedral of St. Mary Magdalen. His son, the unfor- 
tunate, Nicholas II contributed funds towards the building of the 
Church of St. Stephen, in connection with the Dominican Monas- 
tery, on the ground the Latins claim to be the place where St. 
Stephen was stoned. And it was the Russians who enlarged and 
restored the Monastery of Mar Saba. This well-known Monastery 
is under Greek control. In these instances of Russia’s generosity 
we see why she was so prominent in Palestine before the war. 

At Ain Karim, about four miles from Jerusalem, supposed to be 
the birthplace of John the Baptist, there is a Russian settlement. The 
place has a copious spring of good water, and is called, “St. Mary’s 
Well,” because the mother of Jesus, on her visit to her cousin Eliza- 
beth, the mother of the Baptist, quenched her thirst here. If the 
mother of Jesus did visit this place we can very well believe that she 
drank of this water. Out of the 2,000 inhabitants, Moslems, Latins, 
Greeks, there are about 150 Russians. The section occupied by 
them is on the side of a hill. Here they have their own church, and 
the settlement is clean, attractive and rather picturesque. 

In Nazareth the Christian denominations are well repre- 
sented: Orthodox Greeks, United Greeks, Latins, Maronites, Angli- 
cans, and Scotch Presbyterians. The Presbyterians are engaged in 
medical missionary work. Here the Russians have established them- 
selves on an independent basis. The Russian Palestine Society be- 
fore the war had schools for boys and girls. a teachers’ college, a 
hospice for their pilgrims, and a hospital. The natives of Nazareth 
were pretty well looked after along missionary efforts. 

But of all the places owned by the Russians none of them sur- 
passed the section known as “The Russian Compound.” in Jerusa- 
lem. Here they had a hospital. a dispensary, barrack-like dwellings 
for the pilgrims, dwellings for their priests and wealthier pilgrims, 
the Russian consulate, a cathedral. bowers and gardens with benches 
for the benefit of the public. Now, with the exception of the Cathe- 
dral and a few rooms occupied by the verv few monks and priests, 
the vast property is occupied by the British and used for barracks, 
courts, military warehouses. prison. hospitals. and the spacious 
grounds used for drilling, military reviews. and as plavgrounds for 
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the soldiers. But the British are compensating the Russians for the 
use of their property. I never walked through this spacious com- 
pound without recalling David’s lament over Saul and Jonathan, 


“Thy glory, O Israel, is slain upon thy high places! 
Tow are the mighty fallen in the midst of the battle!” 


In the days of her power she was proud. Her consuls were arro- 
gant, treating even the Turkish authorities with scorn. They de- 
spised their Jewish countrymen, treated them with utter contempt, 
and even sefused them the protection they were entitled to, and the 
Jews found the Turk to be a better Christian than the Russian. It 
was Russian tyranny and brutality that led them to seek the hospit- 
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able shores of the Turkish empires, because the Turks were seldom, 
if ever, deliberately unkind to the Jews. Then the Russians were 
on the top, and the Russian Jews ground down under the iron heels 
of despotism and brutality. But today, the Jews of Palestine are 
on the top, and the Russians down and out. This recalls to my 
mind the words of a great Hebrew prophet and patriot, “Therefore 
all they that devour thee shall be devoured; and all thine adver- 
saries, everyone of them, shall go into captivity ; and they that spoil 
thee shall be a spoil, and all they that prey upon thee will I give 
for a spoil.” Had Russia stayed on the winning side until the end 
it is doubtful if the Balfour Declaration would ever have seen the 
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light of day. But no one in Palestine, not even the Russian Jews, are 
in any way unkind to the poor Russians, the majority of whom are 
women. 

Among tiiese Russian women are many of real culture and abil- 
ity, who before the war were socially well-connected. But hard 
times have not robbed them of their refinement, devoutness, bigness 
of heart, and the desire to maintain their self-respect, and there are 
no beggars among them, and they are all more than willing to work 
for their daily bread at anything. Their services are in demand 
and appreciated because of their ability and willingness to do an 
honest day’s work. I remember a little old lady who used to visit 
us. She was well connected in Russia, and before the war was able 
to help the needy, but now that she was in distress she never uttered 
a word of complaint. She was a woman of refinement and culture, 
able to converse fluently in several European languages, and withal 
of a very charming personality, and loved by all who knew her. I 
also recollect while walking one afternoon from Ain Karim to Jeru- 
salem being stopped by a strong Russian woman, a member of the 
Ain Karim colony, who asked me if I knew of any work she could 
do. I am glad to state that Doctor Hart, the American secretary 
of the Jerusalem Y. M. C. A. did all he could to help these worthy 
women in many ways. One day I saw a Russian woman distribute 
a few small loaves of black bread to native beggars. Suddenly she 
was surrounded by a host of such beggars; they seemed to spring 
from the ground and almost mobbed her in their persistent de- 
mand for bread. She had a hard time to get away from them, 
pleading in Russian, that she had nothing more to give. This shows 
their compassionate disposition. and why in better days they were 
so welcomed to the Holy Land. They are not a mean, penurious, 
grasping people. At every service in the Greek and Russian churches 
these poor, forlorn women can be seen devoutly worshipping. Eco- 
nomic distress, stranded in a foreign country, separated from friends 
and relations yet their faith in God is as strong and deep as ever. 
They convey the impression that such a people are not without a 


great future. One Saturday, at the close of the service in the Rus- 
sian cathedral in the Russian Compound. I said to the priests and 
several worshippers that America had a friendly interest in Russia, 
and that I believed that Ged would bring them out of their present 


distress. They seemed pleased and thanked me for my words of 
encouragement. 
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We wish for Russia a real spiritual awakening, and when that 
day comes she will be a power for righteousness instead of being a 
power for tyranny as she was in the days of her power and pride. 
When that day comes she will know that greatness is not to be 
measured in terms of mighty armies, navies, and extensive terri- 
tories, and that “not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit, saith 
the Lord,” are great and endurable things achieved. 


METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS IN PRIMITIVE 
ZAG 


BY SIDNEY HOOK 


HE field of general culture study affords an excellent oppor- 

tunity for the rigorous application of critical scientific method. 
In no other field has the glorification of national prejudice been so 
often presented as the findings of accurate historical research. Early 
investigators have been almost exclusively dependent upon the 
casual observations of the ancient historians, the reminiscences of 
globe-trotters and the reports of missionaries whose training and 
perspective make rational, unbiased judgments difficult to attain. 
A vast amount of confusion has therefore resulted from the conver- 
sion of some particular cultural trait into a determining symbol of 
necessary cultural development and from the edifying but unverified 
dogma that universal social evolution has prevailed throughout the 
entire domain of anthropology. Simplicity, which Maitland some- 
where describes as a mark of a highly sophisticated people, has been 
interpreted as an indication of comparative historical priority while 
the Spencerian formula that progress proceeds from the simple to 
the complex has been accepted as the leading methodological 
assumption in the face of indisputable evidence to the contrary, re- 
vealed in the history of art, language and law. The belief that ori- 
gins and beginnings are invariably relevant to judgments of value 
or worth is responsible for even more pernicious errors. 


Modern field study, particularly the contributions of Boas, Kroe- 
ber, Goldenweiser, Wissler and Lowie in this country, has done a 
great deal to discredit the unwarranted generalizations of the classi- 
cal school of anthropology and to dispell the illusions born of a 
misuse of the Law of Parsimony (Ockham’s razor). That all the 
ghosts have not yet been laid however, is attested to by the preva- 
lent belief in fixed racial traits and by the doctrine of Aryan suprem- 
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acy, whatever either of these words mean, which dictates our 
national immigration policy. The cardinal and besetting sin of 
those who believe that anthropological data furnish conclusive 
grounds for the adoption of practical policies has been the flagrant 
disregard of the first principle of any theory of scientific measure- 
ment, viz., terms of appraisal or evaluation are scientifically incom- 
mensurable. Together with the fallacy of selection, this accounts 
for the glaring non-sequiturs set forth as conclusions which take 
their point of departure from premises reading, “History proves.” 

Art as an institution is as evident and as important a factor in 
social life as any. Although its forms and motives in successive 
periods have varied with other cultural influences it bears the closest 
affinity in primitive society towards religion. An investigation of 
apparently so technical a subject as the symbolism of primitive art 
may be justified, aside from the fascinating interest and delight 
attached to its pursuit, on the ground of the important implications 
it possesses for the methodology of the social sciences. The phases 
of the subject treated, although not exhaustively explored, are inti- 
mately related to problems which in themselves should arrest the at- 
tention of all students of the philosophy of civilization. 

A partial enumeration of some of these problems would include 
(1) the question of “Independent development” versus “cultural 
diffusion” ; (2) the problem of “origins” and “first causes’; (3) the 
effect of the physical, climatic, and telluric factors in the social en- 
vironment on art-forms and expression; (4) the psychic processes 
involved in artistic activity; (5) the mentality of primitive man; 
(6) methodological considerations in ethnology, e. g., the categories 
of social science,’ the denotative or connotative use of such terms 
ass civilization,” “progress,” ‘etc. 

Needless to say I have not overreached myself in an ambitious 
attempt to treat all of these moot questions, no less presuming to 
offer a definitive solution, but have contented myself with indicating 
their relevance to and influence on the subject treated. 

This study is divided into two parts. The first is essentially 
descriptive and comparative dealing with certain art forms of prim- 
itive people. Lack of both time and facilities have prevented me 
from extending my researches to the art of African and Asiatic 
folk. From among the primitive tribes on this continent, I have 
selected for the most detailed analysis, the art of the Arapaho, be- 


1 Cf. Goldenweiser, A. A. “History, Psychology and Culture: A Set of Cat- 
egories for an Introduction to Social Science,” Jour. of Phil., Vol. 15 (1918), 
No. 21-22, pp. 561, 589. 
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cause Kroeber’s splendid memoirs assured both sufficient material 
and some degree of assurance that “social evolutionist’ prejudices 
had not vitiated the selection of facts. The second part of this 
study is concerned with an attempt to evaluate various interpreta- 
tions of the data presented in the first part, containing the expres- 
sion, of what to my mind, appear to be the soundest if not the most 
conclusive views on the subject. 


At the outset, it is important to grasp the fact that although 
there is a sharp distinction between the decorative and pictorial 
aspects of primitive art design among the Arapaho, every decora- 
tive design is also pictorial. Pure or associated pictorial art aims 
at the reproduction of several salient features of the object or 
scenic effect represented. Departure from this type, usually sets 
in with the expression of two diverse tendencies ; the first is a strain- 
ing for realism through attempts at imitation and naturalism, which 
is comparatively rare in the New World; the second and more 
prevalent, seizing upon the most significant of the salient features 
of the object, discards all touch of realism, resulting in an attempt 
“to think” the object. The latter type of art is what one denomi- 
nates as “symbolic.” 

Arapaho art <s decidedly pervaded with the symbolic tendency. 
The symbois may be classified into representations of animals, 
plants, physical nature, objects in use created by man, and remark- 
ably complex abstract ideas. 

(1) Designs and symbols of animal origin though abundant are 
by no means predominant ; the birds and animals that are most char- 
acteristic of the locality affording subjects for representation through 
beaded designs. However, most portrayals of animal types are 
executed more realistically on paintings and carvings. It would 
seem that familiarity with the objects treated was at the basis of 
both proficiency and motive. 

(2) Ornamental designs derived from plants seem to be exceed- 
ingly rare. 

(2) Surprising to the uninitiated is the fact that a very large 
number of symbols of considerable and distinct variety are repre- 
sentations of inanimate nature. The Arapaho give symbolic expres- 
sion to the subtlest as well as the most striking of natural phenom- 
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ena. Their designs indicate the rainbow, the four quarters of the 
moon, sunbeams and the scintillation of the stars, lightning and 
hail, purple and crimson sunsets, the Milky Way. If we are to 
believe Kroeber, some of their designs are like facets from a lapid- 
ary setting, as for instance, the representation of “snow-topped 
mountains and sloping, verdant fields verging on placid, colored 
lakes.” It seems that this elaborate symbolism is resorted to, when- 
ever complexity and rarity of natural phenomena or limited ability 
and inadequate facilities, render it impossible to express natural 
objects realistically. Winds and whirlwinds which are denoted by 
multicolored combinations of lines and curves could hardly have 
been realistically presented. How strikingly reminiscent of a certain 
modern school which deliberately aims at this translation of auditory 
and kinaesthetic stimuli into some visible medium!. 

(4) Though there are many symbolic representations of things 
manufactured by man, they are usually subsidiary elements in any 
symbolic ensemble. A more realistic expression is generally given 
them through the media of painting and carving. 

(5) By far and away the most significant of these classifications 
for our purposes, is the one which includes the extensive system of 
symbols of abstract ideas developed by the Arapaho. The meaning 
of these symbols is occasionally not easy to grasp because, as the 
linguists testify, the natives experience much difficulty in translat- 
ing their werk into abstract English expressions. | 

The most prevalent of these symbols, as is also true among the 
Huichol Indians, is that which denotes abundance or the prayer of 
plenty. Strangely enough, the act of sending a prayer to God which 
is symbolized by the Arapaho by attaching a representation of the 
prayer to ar arrow, corresponds identically to the practice in vogue 
among the Huichol. Further on, we shall try to account for this 
and other similar relationships. The symbols for buffalo and earth, 
which furnish the staples of the Arapaho economy, and the symbols 
of prayer betray remarkable similarity thus indicating the closest 
connection between the prayer and the particular response sought. 
Likewise, is the deer at the basis of the system of Huichol prayer 
symbols—and for the same reason. Other symbols denote the accom- 
plishment of the thought, or thankfulness for the fulfillment of 
desire. The heart plays the same role in their system of ideas as 
among ourselves. The four ages of man or periods of life are 
graphically represented by four black squares blocked in by white 
patches while a line which for the greater part of its length is forked 
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denotes life—in youth single, but the thereafter made double by 
marriage. A straight stripe symbolizes the virtuous life; and there 
is a symbol which signifies that four generations of a hundred years 
have elapsed since the creation of the world. 


In some of the designs described above, the idea of number is 
emphasized as assuming increasing importance. .In due time the 
entire symbol is employed to represent number. Frequently, how- 
ever, the “motif” of the symbol remains unaltered, supplementing 
the numerical message or import either by supplying additional in- 
formation or by making a query more pointed. Their number sys- 
tem, a series of parallel lines, seems to have evolved from these 
designs. 

One important characteristic, hitherto unmentioned, which holds 
true for ail Arapaho ornamentation, is the presence of color. Natur- 
ally enough, color is an aid to realistic expression—the colors, when 
possible and appropriate, approaching the shades and hues of the 
object represented. Frequently, colors are used to indicate abstract 
ideas of difference and number, apparently independent of realistic 
significance. The various colors have distinct forms and meanings 
irrespective of the particular design for which they are employed. 
And so, we have the unique combination of a shape symbolism and 
color symbolism in the same decorative object, with purports extra- 
neous to each other. The more commonly accepted color figures 
are: green ior earth, red for manking, yellow for daylight, blue for 
sky, white for snow, black for night. 


Various accounts of the different designs have been given sepa- 
rately, but actually, these designs almost invariably color in combi- 
nation. The relationship between the symbols in the combined 
design may, according to Kroeber, be of three kinds (1) the rela- 
tion may be purely conventional. following practices fixed by usage; 
(2) there may be no perceptible relations at all. That is to say, 
where a medley of symbols and a motley of color possessing no con- 
nection appear, in which case the ornament records an attempt to 
describe a dream or vision where reality is permissibly disjointed 
and inchoate; (3) or the relation between the symbols may be of 
the closest and most detailed kind, the elements being skillfully 
knitted together to relate a coherent story. 


Space dees not permit interpretations of the most picturesque 
beaded designs into absorbing accounts of Arapaho life and myth- 
ology. Suffice it to say, that so ambitious are some of their attempts 
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that narrative symbolism which occurs also in painting sometimes 
describes an entire cycle of sin and religious expiation. 

The similarity of complex designs together with dissimilarity of 
interpretation opens up a very interesting question concerning the 
evolution of art-forms. Some ethnologists are inclined to believe 
that the fact referred to is evidence of independent creation, but it 
may be urged against them that the identity of complex forms down 
to the last mechanical feature, implies, if not a common origin, at 
least an assimilation and borrowing of elaborate constructions by 
simple forms and elements, the latter probably having evolved inde- 
pendently. A striking instance of this kind appears in the ordinary 
cross, which is comparatively a very simple element. Among the 
Arapaho the cross invariably represents the morning star. To the 
mind of the Shosure, however, it is the symbol for the idea of 
barter. Among the Sioux, it signifies a warrior slain in battle. The 
Thompson Indians of British Columbia recognize in this little cross 
places where sacrifices have been held. No one could explain these 
facts on the basis of diffusion. Nevertheless, to the Huichol Indians 
the cross conveys the same meaning as it does to the Arapaho, i. e., 
the morning star. It would be taxing our credulity too much to 
explain this identity by any theory of independent development. 
Graebner and Ehrenreich, the ethnological monists supplement each 
other! 

It would be incorrect to infer from the above account that Ara- 
paho decorative art represents real pictography, for it has been 
found that the symbols are not read with any appreciable degree 
of accuracy The natives generally guess the meaning of one an- 
other’s designs but sometimes fail to grasp the import or else entirely 
misinterpret. The same holds true for Huichol symbolic art which 
although not so abstract and variegated as the art of the Arapaho, 
is certainly as ambiguous. Neither should it be taken for granted 
that all Arapaho art is symbolic. It is also ornamental to a minor 
extent but sufficiently so, however, to account for the repetition of 
certain design forms for the sake of purely ornamental symmetry. 
But essentially, if not rigorously, Arapaho art is symbolic. 

Despite the absence of a fixed system of symbolism in decor- 
ative art, some being interested chiefly in the significance of their 
designs wuile the others concern themselves mainly with appear- 
ances, there seems to be a definite conventional system of symbolism. 
an unmistakably distinct and characteristic tribal manner, apparent 
even in extreme divergences, of viewing and interpreting decoration 
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Yet within these “canonized” forms, there is evident an amazing 
individual variability. Kroeber does not recollect having examined 
two designs that were exactly alike, or that were even intended to 
be exactly identical. He says, however, “Two classes of articles 
do not fall under this rule. These are, first, certain ceremonial 
objects, which naturally, are made alike, as far as is possible, for 
ceremony is the abdication of personal choice and freedom; sec- 
ondly, objects which are decorated with a more or less fixed tribal 
decoration. These objects are tents, robes, bedding and cradles.” 

Besides being more conventional, the decoration of ceremonial 
objects is, as a whole, much more realistic than that of ordinary 
objects. Particularly is this true for the Huichol Indians. The 
woven designs on their ceremonial rugs, attempt, as far as is allowed 
by the material with which they are working, realistic portrayal, in 
marked contrast to the designs in their wearing apparel which pre- 
sent strictly geometrical motives. So strikingly divergent are these 
two styles, that one would never suspect that they had been pro- 
duced by the same tribe. Boas makes a futile attempt to account 
for this fact by maintaining that in ceremonial objects the ideas 
represented are more important than the decorative effect which 
makes it intelligible that the resistance to conventionalism may be 
strong. The first part of this explanation is a gratuitous assump- 
tion, the second, besides being a “non-sequitur,”’ does not square 
with the facts. 

In summing up this aspect of our study, it would be a legitimate 
generalization to say that continual variety and absence of direct 
copying or imitation are characteristic of all American Indian art. 
Everywhere the particular design is regarded as a separate piece of 
art and is made independently and yet no particular design repre- 
sents a radical departure from the trend and influence of the tribal 
style. 

Although this paper does not emphasize it, the closeness of con- 
nection. between all symbolism and the religious life of the Indians 
should not be lost sight of. Kroeber says that this influence cannot 
well be overestimated by a white man, so intimate and compelling 
is its effect, so widespread and omnipresent is its ramifications. He 
concludes his sketch by saying that “all symbolism, even when dec- 
orative and unconnected with any ceremony, tends to be to the 
Indian a matter of serious and religious nature.” 

Not so scientific is the corroborative evidence which Lumholtz 
presents in substantiation of this position. He concludes from an 
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intensive study of the symbolism of the Huichol Indians that, “all 
sacred things are symbols to primitive man. Religion is to them a 
personal matter, not an intuition, and therefore their life is religious 
—from the cradle to the grave wrapped in symbolism.” 


a 


If the first part of this paper has done anything at all, it should 
have impressed the reader with the fact that Arapaho aft is at the 
same time significant and decorative, or symbolical and conventional. 
This primary conception is important because it has been the point 
of departure for so many “ethnological tangents” into the realm of 
fancy and myth. The attempts to determine the origin of this art, 
appeal to one more as exercises in exegesis, than as truly scientific 
inquiries for the attainable truth. 

Haddon is the ardent exponent of the theory that the intimate 
fusion of symbolism and decoration, or of all imitative and decora- 
tive art, can be explained on the assumption that realistic origins 
were at the basis of all conventional motives. There are others who 
vigorously contend for the equally extreme view that originally 
purely ornamental representation was the order of the day and grad- 
ually expanded into symbolic decoration. Beyond inconclusive 
a priori arguments, no evidence is adduced to establish either of 
these antithetic conclusions. True, Hirn derives the first position 
from certain psychological considerations, such as the desire to con- 
vey “n emotional state similar to that by which the aitist himself is 
cominated. But these speculative vagaries merit no ciitical analysis 
so obviously are they personal projections. 

However to return to the search for crigins, Kroeber did what 
neither of the two schools referred to, deigned to do, 1. e., actually 
to examine the material at hand. A very close inspection of an 
entire collection of moccasins showed that the tendercies towards 
realistic symbolism and decorative conventionalism clearly balanced 
each other as far back as can be traced. It would be a leap in the 
dark to say that either of these two trends was the historically prior. 
The absolutists’ position although possessing logical correctness, in 
the sense of formal consistency, is hopelessly inadequate to account 
for art-forms as we find them. In the absence of culture contacts, 
it is highly probable that formerly, Arapaho designs, though un- 
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doubtedly cruder than -those of a later date, partook of the same 
general type and character, both symbolical and ornamental, as those 
that were examined. Strong decorative and imitative tendencies 
mutually modify each other. 

Even a detailed investigation of Arapaho parfleches and medi- 
cine bags indicates this fusion between pictographic symbolism and 
conventional decoration, with no clue pointing to probable origins. 

In an effort to bolster up the monistic view, a novel theory of 
the technical origin of conventional motives has been advanced. 
According. to this view, certain technical factors, chiefly working 
materials, have limited free realistic expression and given a cast to 
the processes of conventionalization. The repetition of certain 
motives in Arapaho art bead work is due to the limitation of the 
material involved. The peculiar design on the Maori canoe is ac- 
counted for by the nature of the wood employed. As in all cases of 
single isolable factors, the theory of the influence of technical factors 
proves unable to explain the character of the specific design. What 
is maintained for it is, that the general type of art is determined 
by the material utilized. If this means that only one type of design 
can possibly be represented on a given kind of material, it is mani- 
festly absurd. Delicate filigree design and totemic symbols can both 
be wrought on the same wood. Any other meaning leaves the solu- 
tion of our problem unaffected. 


Faure, vividly tracing the formation and history of art-forms, 
the processes of conventionalization under the influence of definite 
styles, emphasizes the presence of the decorative motives. The art 
of the Orient, of Greece, of the Renaissance, likewise illustrate the 
supplementing of the conception and execution, realistic as they are, 
by decorative themes. Sometimes, it is true, social customs and 
taboos influence the conservation of a strictly conventional character 
of ornamentation. Among the Maori, each tribe has a certain defi- 
nite type, varied in degree of excellence depending upon the skill of 
the individual maker. Departures from the more important type of 
carvings established by their ancestors, is regarded as an evil omen 
to the carver and generally results in death. Hamilton reports that 
even in modern times, deaths of noted men have taken place from 
this cause. 


It would seem that tentatively, we may conclude that the essen- 
tial characteristic of Arapaho art, its fusion (or what Kroeber terms 
more accurately, its undifferentiation) of the realistic and decorative 
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tendencies, is also one of the most characteristic features of almost 
all primitive art. 

As a final dialectical consideration against the idea of a gradual 
transition from realistic motives to geometrical forms, it may be 
urged with Boas, that granted the independence of interpretation 
and style, on the basis of the above theory, they are inexplicable. 
Although designs are generally considered significant (with the not- 
able exception of the Maori, for whom this is decidedly untrue), 
different tribes interpret the same styles and symbols by distinctively 
different groups of ideas. Designs spread but the ideas and inter- 
pretations attached to them varies with the separate tribe. This 
is a plausible conjecture, in view of the fact, that the capture of 
enemy material, naturally, would stimulate imitation of the designs 
thereon inscribed. It is also true that in some cases,-ideas and myths 
spread to peoples whose decorative art share nothing in common, 
so that the identical ideas and tales are expressed in different styles 
and combinations. 

It is evidently impossible to prove by extended enumeration, 
that the basis of all primitive art, or rather, its nature, is to be 
explained solely by the combination of representative realism and 
ornamental conventionalism. Yet the practical universality of its 
undifferentiation is weighty evidence in its favor. We need not go 
as far as Kroeber in saying that the fusion of the two elements must 
be universal because it is necessary in order to explain other things 
—a rather odd intrusion of an Hegelian oddity. Indeed, it is diffi- 
cult to perceive how Kroeber can reconcile such sweeping state- 
ments of dubious philosophic insight, with his own acutely critical 
work. 

By no means is it meant that these different tendencies, alluded 
to above. never become separate or capable of independent develop- 
ment. The representative and decorative aspects of artistic activity 
have blossomed independently of each other; yet, both are equally 
deep-rooted in the creative consciousness of the human being. The 
manifestation of either will afford an ineluctable stimulus for the 
expression of the other. 

An accurate survey of the work done in investigating the early 
beginnings of art, shows the results vitiated by the presuppositions 
and prejudices arising from a preference for one of the other of 
the tendencies described. Nevertheless. it is unnecessary and illegit- 
imate to share the same old “universalist” fallacy of Kroeber, who, 
believing that whatever the slight, temporary fluctuations in decora- 
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tive or realistic expression may be, says, “it is certain that if we only 
go back far enough we must arrive at a stage where the tendencies 
were even more numerously and more intimately combined than 
now. How far back, he does not specify. 

In the face of both of these extreme views, one is tempted to 
reversely paraphrase an extended bon-mot of Professor Sheldon’s 
and say that “both schools in this field are wrong in what they assert 
and right in what they deny.” 

The evolutionists have erred most flagrantly in this branch, as 
in all other branches, of anthropology. Where they could not quote 
Spencer directly, they transcribed Darwin literally, until art, itself, 
is represented as a survival. Hirn is one of a number who persists 
in maintaining that primitive art is never free and disinterested, but 
is invariabiy useful and very frequently a necessity of life. It 
would require, he thinks, no supernatural causes to explain the origin 
of music and design, on his principle, but merely a sufficient num- 
ber of a priori psychological considerations. In addition, he believes, 
“if the logical evolution of the art forms is conceived in the way 
we have described, all the “various manifestations of artistic activity 
can be “derived from one common principle.” 

Hirn’s position has been pretty thoroughly discredited. We have 
seen in the course of our discussion that to speak of first principles 
and first tendencies, reveals a pseudo-scientific approach which is 
an impediment rather than a definite aid. The statement that no 
primitive art is disinterested can be branded as absolutely false! 
The whole of the art work of the Maori, which comes under the 
head of ornament, is neither a help nor a hindrance to the utility 
of the instruments and objects designed. When weaving their ordi- 
nary apparel, it is nothing but the play of pure imagination which 
influences the Huichol Indians to express, or depart from certain 
decorative forms. The universality of rhythmic repetition of curves 
and loops in all of primitive art, does not lend itself to a utilitarian 
interpretation. 

Sometimes, this “evolutionism” is carried to such lengths that it 
is no longer only fanciful but becomes ludicrous. I cannot resist 
from quoting an original passage from Guyau. In an ambitious at- 
tempt to determine the psychological character of all art, he says: 
“On pourrait donc, en continuant la pensée de M. Spencer, aller 
jusqua dire que L’art, cette espéce de jeu raffiné, a son origine ou 
du moins sa premiére manifestation dans l’instinct de la lutte, soit 
contre lae nature, soit contre les hommes.” This evidence shows 
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that this terriffic struggle does not exist anywhere save in Guyau’s 
own hyperbolic imagination. 

The moral of this little study, if such it may be called, is a 
warning against all search for origins in the field of anthropology 
for such search in the nature of the cast generally leads as can 
easily be shown, to erroneous or misleading results. Those who con- 
stantly refer to the “dim dawn of human consciousness”’ for genetic 
verification of pet theories, imagine that they can dispel its penum- 
bral shadows by crying, “Light! Light!” 

All searches for origins assume among a number of other things 
that (1) the institution or trait in question had a definite first begin- 
ning or cause in time; (2) that, these causes and beginnings can 
be discovered if we search long enough or assiduously enough for 
them; (3) that, the phenomenon under consideration has essentially 
remained unaffected by other causes in the course of its existence. 

Inasmuch as it can be denied that either any one of these as- 
sumptions separately, or all of them together, are true or necessary 
for any phase of culture study, we must have done with non-perti- 
nent inquiry into the buried past in order to illumine present aes- 
thetic or cultural experience and turn to more fertile fields. If 
things that enter into culture complexes have gentine histories then 
in terms of the standpoint of temporalism which so many investi- 
gators into origins adopt, analysis of the past can merely reveal pos- 
sibilities of growth which only recourse to the actual present can 
definitely sheck. 


IN PRAISE OF HEATHENISM 


BY LILY STRICKLAND ANDERSON 


UCH has been spoken and written about the difficulties of 
M Christianizing the so-called heathen. One who has lived for 
any considerable time in the East, comes to have serious doubts as 
to the desirability of doing so, even if it were possible. 

The Indian’s religion is as much of a necessity to his nature and 
environment as his dark skin is a necessity to him for a protection 
against the tropic heat in which he lives and dies. It would be as 
cruel and incongruous to deprive the emotional, superstitious and 
abnormally devout Oriental of his natural religion, and impose Chris- 
tianity upon him, as it would be to remove his dark skin and replace 
it with a white one. 

Fully ninety per cent of the inhabitants of India are “children 
of the soil and sun,” and live such simple, happy and pastoral lives, 
that it would be tragic, if not criminal, to substitute for their sat- 
isfying philosophy, the perplexities fostered by abstruse conceptions 
of convictions of sin; of repentance; conversion, and entire sanc- 
tification. 

At dawn, the humble Indian farmer goes out to till the paddy- 
fields that give him sustenance; he hears the matutinal songs of 
tropic birds; he smells the subtle and intoxicating breath of upturned 
loam: he feels the caress of fresh winds on his cheek, cooling the 
sweat of his labor. His simple fare is a feast, for he has earned 
his daily bread. He bathes his wholesome weary body in some lillied 
pool, and seeks the companionship of his little family, finding in 
them his comfort and recompense. 

Perhaps his home is only a mud and palm thatched hut, but it 
gives him shelter, and he built it with his own hands. The wild 
gourd beautifies the tawny thatch and opens its golden blossoms in 
the sun. Nature, ever bountiful in the East, gives him of her fruits; 
he has only to go out and gather plantains, mangoes, papyas, pine- 
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apples, coconuts, custard-apples, and dates. He need never starve. 

And when he has eaten and quenched his thirst from a brass 
lotah, his hookah is waiting to give him dreams. Should he desire 
more, his drum and reed-flute await but a touch to give him the 
solace of thoughts expressed only in music. 

On festivals and feast-days, he dons his gala attire, expressed 
in some gay turban or colorful necklace; and goes to the village 
fair. He is not critical of the entertainments offered him. He wit- 
nesses a nautch, and becomes lost in the rhythmic measures of the 
weird and eager music; he watches the antics of trained bears, mon- 
keys and goats, and laughs with the frank abandonment of a child; 
he succumbs to the hypnotic spell of a snake-charmer and his gourd- 
flute, and perhaps winds up the day in the extravagant purchase 
of a new household god made of mud and painted in gaudy colors. 
He is a child of the sun, and loves all brilliant expressions of life, 
and the audible demonstrations of sensuous enjoyment natural to 
a nature of inherited primitive emotions. 


The Indian peasant, who is called heathen, has superlative com- 
pensations in the very simplicity of his life. First of all, he has a 
good digestion. His daily menu may be the unvaried diet of curry 
and rice, embellished by an occasional feast of fish, goat’s flesh and 
sweet-meats ; but he does not find his food monotonous. Monotony 
is merely the consciousness of monotony. 

The simple ryot, or farmer, in this land knows nought of sani- 
tation, microbia, materia-medica, monthly bills, income taxes, “‘poli- 
tics, corruption and bribery” ; nought of Christian Science, Rotarian- 
ism, or the Higher Learning. What blessed mental freedom is his! 
Our peasant’s needs are few, and his ambitions fewer. His mate- 
rial life is dominated by several desires that influence him to thrift. 
First, that he may keep free from the clutching fingers of the 
Userer, usually a rascally Kabuli who earns a fine living by lending 
small amounts of money at exhorbitant interest; and secondly, that 
he may be able to save the necessary dowry to marry off his female 
children; and thirdly, that he may be able to have a decent burial 
with all the orthodox last “Shraddah” rites so mportant to his caste. 


He must go to the Burning-ghat in a manner becoming to a good 
Hindu; he must have a proper funeral cloth; ghee for his body; 
mourners zc accompany his bier to the place of burning; faggots 
to make the pyre, and all the ceremonials that are in accordance 
with his faith. He is fortunate indeed if he have a son whose dutv 
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it is to liberate his soul by striking his skull with a stick as he lies 
on the pyre awaiting dissolution in the flames. 

In life he requires little; in death less. Man as an organism needs 
only light, air, heat and food. Luxuries are added according to his 
degree of civilization, his customs or his geographical location. The 
more primitive a man, the fewer his needs, especially if he lives in 
the Tropics; and this applies to his spiritual as well as physical 
mechanism. 

Normality implies a natural functioning of Nature’s forces. My 
Indian peasant is a normal man. Normality frequently changes in 
inverse ratio to civilization’s progress ; that is, a man who has become 
complex as a creature of inherited standards, requires more that is 
non-essential. 

The Indian is happy in his religion. Perhaps it is better to be 
a good Hindu, and worship a little mud god, than to be a civilized 
Laodicean. Positiveness, whether applied to right or wrong, is more 
admirable than negativeness. Strong sinners have more to offer 
than weak saints, for they lived more fully. And, by a strange para- 
dox, the scholar or philosopher who accepts a First Cause or Divine 
Intelligence, and excludes the entire system of theology, is only 
returning, after ail, to the condition that the sun worshippers had 
reached thousands of years before Christianity was dreamed of. 

Our Indian farmer, who spends his life in vital contact with the 
soil, has perhaps acquired and absorbed into his soul, the same 
natural and primitive energies that are manifested in Nature. His 
truths are gleaned from realities, not artificialities. It was Whit- 
man who said: 


“Now I can see the secret of making the best people ; 
It is to grow in the open air, and eat and sleep with the earth.” 


Nature, in the East, is spontaneous, vigorous, aggressive and 
fecund; and the peasant who wrests his living from the soil, de- 
serves at least to live his own life as he sees fit, free from outside 
interference. He is content with so little. Why not leave him in 
undisturbed possession of his happiness ? 

The civilized man is enmeshed in a web of infinitesimal com- 
plexities; he is enslaved by the minutae of life, and bound on the 
wheel of trivial traditions; stripped of all the glories that were his 
when he was but a Pagan and a heathen. And more recently, he 


has been vexed with the useless controversies of fundamentalism 
and evolution. ; 
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Our Indian is proud of his religion, not ashamed of it. Have 
you ever gctten down on your knees at sunset and faced Mecca, 
and called cn “Allah the Compassionate”? Have you ever known, 
in the public acknowledgement of your religion, such a lack of self- 
consciousness ? 

Which of us, through meditation on Nirvana, contemplating with 
the Third Eye of Inward Wisdom, may attain to the blissful peace 
that absorns the soul of a devout Buddhist ? 

Which of us has followed a joyous processional of colored gods 
to the river, and sung with all our hearts the chants to Brahma, 
Vishnu, Shiva or any other God having the attributes of the One 
great God, the Creator? 

The greatest obstacle to overcome, in converting the heathen, is 
his indomitable and unquestioning faith in his own gods. And we 
resent a quality in others that we so lack in ourselves. Whether it 
is the Koran, the Chronicals of Buddha, the Shastas, the Book of 
Zoroaster or the Ethics of Confucius; are they not all found in wis- 
dom? Are the laws of the Eightfold Path valueless because they 
were not prophesied in the Old and fulfilled in the New Testament? 
Because a man is a heathen, it does not follow that he is a sinner. 
On the contrary, his very lack of sin-consciousness, keeps from 
real sin. What should the passionate children of the Sun know of 
negative and bloodless virtue, or the inhibition of natural impulses? 
God gave them their senses to enjoy, not to atrophy. There are no 
emasculate saints in the Indian calendar. A philosopher has wisely 
said that man makes God in his own image. If that be true, what 
use have the Eastern heathens for the white man’s God? 


Here, as elsewhere, the attempt to enforce negations has only 
succeeded in creating new desires. One merely becomes more adept 
in cunning and the means of satisfying secret thirsts. The Bengal 
peasant who has escaped this process of Christianization is the hap- 
piest of the lot. 

The heathen enjoys his religion in his daily life; we as Chris- 
tians, usually reserve Sunday for a demonstration of our faith. On 
“the Lord’s day,” we go to church, smugly place our tithe, or less, 
in the collection plate; resolutely turn our faces, if not our ears, 
towards the pulpit from whence flows a turgid and interminable 
stream of words. We even go so far as to join in singing hymns of 
bad poetry and worse music. We smile unctiously as we leave the 
house of God, and shake our brother by the hand, feeling full of 
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good works. We do our duty, and keep the Sabbath, for verily, we 
are God-fearing people. 

The religious man, or Christian, makes a virtue of his own im- 
potence, and in his heart envies the cheerful sinner who breaks the 
commandments openly and unashamed. Even a philosopher can 
defy conventions and moralize about them afterwards, but a Chris- 
tian is afraid to be happy. He is too cowardly to scoff openly at 
negations. He is not clever enough to sin and not be found out. 
Outcasts are those who have failed to sin intelligently. The Chris- 
tian does not sin, because he fears the consequence of sin, not be- 
cause he would not enjoy sinning. And so he is frequently a 
hypocritical and insincere charlatan who has not even the virtue of 
honest convictions. ; 

The heathen is not hypocritical in his religion; he is, above all 
things, sincere and earnest. 

The Christian religion lacks unity and harmony, and is split by 
dissension and discord. What wonder, then, that all this mean con- 
fusion and conflict should bewilder the simple heathen! Are we, 
as Christians, and members of this imperfect organization, a fit 
people to take on ourselves the conversions of the heathen? 

Our Indian heathen intercedes directly with his own God; he 
does not need an intermediary. The self-appointed mouthpieces of 
divinity, in the form of unctious preachers, take up collections for 
“foreign missions,” and blandly patronize the children of the sun 
across the seas. They condescend from their heights of spurious 
culture to seriously consider the question of converting the heathen. 
The heathen does not want to be converted; he only asks to sit in 
the sun, and be free. The reformer is always first the meddler. 

Morals may be taught by rote. They may even be obeyed to 
the letter; but the spirit in which true morality lives must be in- 
stinctive, and cannot be inculcated by pedagogues. If a man is as 
he thinks in his heart. what use was Moses as a legislator? Did 
the “stone mason of Sinai” change the natures of the children of 
Israel when he brought down the tablets of the Decalogue from 
the mountain? Moses was faced with the same situation that the 
modern reformer meets today. His charges were enjoying them- 
selves too well; so he conceived the idea of frightening his naughty 
children into being good, and hurled down his wrath in mighty 
negations ; in threats of pain and punishments. 

Our evangelist of today tells his congregation that they must be 
“convicted of sin and repent.” Our heathen, having no knowledge 
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of sin, has no sins to repent of. He is not the victim of over-wrought 
nerves, emotions and hysteria. 

The lordly and highly civilized white man, with an almost divine 
insolence, sends out his missionaries into the wild places of the 
earth who seek to change a prmitive people without understanding 
them. They put “mother hubbards’” on beautiful brown bodies; 
they teach meaningless hymns and take away the joys of pagan 
melody ; they make the heathen conscious of sin and nakedness and 
evil, and tell them of the serpent of wicked wisdom. In other words, 
they run *hem out of Eden with the flaming sword of negations. 

Those few Indians in whom the seeds of Christianity have been 
sown, have proved indeed rocky soil. The majority of converts 
are drawn from the very lowest classes; the low caste and out caste 
of the country, the sweepers, doms and pariahs. -Once an Indian 
confesses Christianity, he is immediately outcasted by his orthodox 
Hindu brothers, and made the butt of contumely and ridicule. 
Unable to continue in their old occupations, the converts usually 
seek service in the households of Christian families; and thus most 
of the Christian’s servants here are drawn from the riff-raff of 
India, excellent material for thieves, liars and rascals. We ourselves 
as Christians, are on a par with these outcasts to the orthodox 
Hindu; we are unclean eaters of cow’s and swine’s flesh. 

It may not be inappropriate just here, to mention some of the 
drawbacks of keeping Christian Indians in one’s service in India. 
We have learned that it is far better to eschew the Christianized 
native and stick to the heathen in our domestic establishments. Be- 
fore we had been enlightened by personal experience, and learned 
that the Christian Indian “was not.”’ we were the victims of whole- 
saled robberies, deceits and lies. Our properties were stolen; our 
pantry and “‘cellarette’ depleted of food and liquids by Christian 
servants; and on the whole, we found them a whining, contemptible 
and avaricious lot. Now, whenever we need a new servant, should 
the applicant begin with the formula, “I very good Christian, Sahib, 
I go to church and pray”—he gets no further in his declaration of 
virtue, but is told in no uncertain tones, to “Jehanna mi jaldi jao.” 
which is the Hindustani equivalent for “Get to H out of here!’ 
Now we are happily surrounded by a small army of faithful and 
efficient servants; Sikhs, Mohammedans, and Hindus. Heathens all! 

The bare and drab garments of Protestantism offer very little in 
exchange for the colorful cloak of heathenism. Catholicism has been 
more successful in the missionary field here in India, principally 
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because the step from Heathenism to Catholicism is not so great as 
the step from Heathenism to Protestantism. Catholic churches 
have a much stronger appeal to the heathen than the bare and barn- 
like edifices of the Protestant. Waving aside the question of the 
Trinity, Catholic churches offer almost as great a variety of graven 
images as the Hindu Temples. Both church and Temple have the 
smell of incense and flowers; both candles, bells, music and colors 
calculated to please the heathen eye. The canny Fathers have some- 
times even gone so far as to present in icognography, the Holy 
Family as dark-skinned Easterners dressed in the garments of the 
East. But is this idea far-fetched after all? There is not much 
difference in the complexions of Nazarenes and Indians. 

The Protestant missionary’s plan of religion is not a happy one. 
It savors too much of the methods of the Inquisition, a Christian 
and outstanding monument to Intolerance. A creed or dogma cut 
to a narrow cloth and offered with the alternative of accepting it or 
being eternally damned, is infinitely more cruel and barbarous than 
anything Heathens could conceive of. For, to an intelligent being, 
it is incredible to imagine that to every handful of people saved, 
there are millions damned. This is the main plank in the platform 
of orthodox Christianity that should be removed before one attempts 
to convert the heathen. 

I have discussed this subject personally with many educated 
Indians, and they unanimously say, “Why should the West send us 
missionaries? We do not want them. Our religion is thousands 
of years older than theirs; we were civilized when they were 
savages.” 

“Winning souls to Christ,’ is a phrase often heard on the lips 
of sanctified egotists who take all the credit of conversions to them- 
selves. They prate about hell’s fire and the everlasting torments of 
the damned, objectifying in Dorean imagery an ultimatum that only 
affects the weak-minded and timid. Fear, induced by hysteria, is 
the door through which they would have men seek salvation. If 
their pictures of hell are graphic and horrible, their interpretations 
of heaven are, to some of us, equally revolting. Yet, to the evan- 
gelist, the sine qua non of salvation is faith in the reality of both 
of these impossible descriptions, as well as a literal acceptance of 
the allegories of the Bible. The average revivalist is seldom intel- 
ligent enough to have studied, for purposes of comparison if noth- 
ing more, some, or all of the twenty Bibles of the world that exist 
beside his own. He has not considered the value of Mohammed, 
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Buddha, Zoroaster, Brahma, or even Confucius and Loa Tze, as 
great teachers inspired to benefit humanity. He, as a Christian, 
belongs to the army of the world’s greatest snobs. 

Our simple Heathen knows little of proselytism and cares less. 
If he had a slogan, it would probably be “live, and let live.” The 
Indian peasant is, as we have said, happy and contented in his relig- 
ion. He has infinite variety and amusements in it, offered by at 
least thirty-six definite religious festivals annually which serve to 
brighten the otherwise drab routine of his daily life. One might 
say that the Indian lives in anticipation of holidays to come, and 
that his conversation is largely flavored with retrospective comments 
on past festivals and anticipatory plans for future festivals. On 
these colorful occasions, he throws himself whole-heartedly into 
participaticn in ceremonials, processions, feasts, and the various 
phases of his religious festivals. His life is filled with the brilliant 
pageantry of religious observances, and his spiritual needs are satis- 
fied. He is brought up on the songs and stories of the mythology of 
his people; and, if he is educated, he will readily admit that the 
Pantheon, with its infinite variety of Gods, Goddesses, and demi- 
gods; and the extravagant embroidery of its mythological con- 
cepts, are merely allegorical or legendary expressions, in varied 
forms, of the One God-head, or Brahma; and are all intended to 
personify some definite quality or attribute of divinity. This roman- 
tic and poetic system of colorful Deities dwelling in the Himalayan 
fastness of Mt. Meru, meets the needs of imaginative minds, and 
satisfies something within their natures. 

The Christian of today has come to be more and more discon- 
tented with his religion. It does not satisfy. While he has grown, 
the church has remained static. If a man is burning with convic- 
tions larger than the dogmas of his church, and makes so bold as 
to honestly declare his attitude, he is branded as an heretic and put 
out of the church. It is largely a cowardly and sheep-like attitude 
of mind that keeps the church pews filled on the Sundays of today. 
Most men kad rather jog along in the comfortable ruts of inherited 
traditions than to come out in the open and draw the limelight of 
criticism upon themselves by being honest and sincere. 

The bare and cold churches of Protestantism offer nothing in 
the way of sensuous appeal. The almost oriental ritualism of the 
Catholic church, its forms and panoply satisfies men’s deeply-rooted 
love of emotional appeal. On the whole Protestantism is a soul-less 
thing in comparison. 
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The Pantheon of the Hindu is filled with real and human per- 
sonalities, brought near to the heart by their very weaknesses and 
sublimated vices. Krishna, the ideal God of the Hindu, tells of his 
dalliance with the sixteen thousand Gopia, or celestial milkmaids on 
the fields of Brindaban. Most of the sacred books of the East are 
filled with the amatory episodes of the Gods and Goddesses. Do not 
these human qualities endear them to their followers? What use 
have they for a Mosaic Jehovah, a Being infinitely cruel, vengeful 
and jealous? They might fear, but never love such a God. 

The religion of the Indian heathen is a mediate thing. “God is 
in his house,” in the concrete form of many household deities. The 
system of Polytheism offers the consolation of a separate God for 
every need; and yet, to the cultured Hindu, all these Gods are but 
the symbolical representations of the One, Brahma, the Creator. 

The Indian has made “holy” an infinite number of natural ob- 
jects. Certain animals are supposed to represent the symbols of 
divinity, as for instance, the cow, the bull, the monkey, cobra and 
peacock. Rovers are sacred, especially the Ganges and her tribu- 
tary streams. To bathe in these waters is to be cleansed spiritually 
as well as physically. Ablution, in India, has acquired a religious 
significance, and is practised every day by all orthodox Hindus, as 
an essential rite. “Mother Ganga,’ or the Ganges, is supposed to 
contain within herself the divine attributes of purification; even the 
dead are dipped into her water before they are placed on the funeral 
pyre. Perhaps the Protestant Christian methods of baptism arose 
from this immemorial practice in India. 

Shiva, in his office as generator, is symbolized all over the broad 
face of India in the stone lignam. Certain trees have divine attrib- 
utes, such as the banyan, the bael, the neem and the pipal, “fiscus 
religioso,” or Bo-tree. Even plants have a religious significance. 
The soma plant is frequently mentioned in the Rig Veda and many 
later works; the tulsi, basil, darbha, lotus, datura, red rose, cactus, 
euphorbis, jasmine, bel, and many other plants and flowers are asso- 
ciated with the various members of the Hindu Pantheon. 

Sandal-wood, coconut and mustard oil; betel, saffron and rice 
are used in connection with the rites of worship and sacrifice. In 
other words, the vegetable kingdom is intimately associated with the 
functions of religious worship. 

In the earlier forms of the Hindu religion, trees, caves, rivers 
and mountains were supposed to be the dwelling places of good and 
evil spirits, and came to have a religious significance in their theol- 
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ogy. The crigin of their recognition as important factors in religion, 
goes back to the early days of Animism and Fetishism, and persists 
today in India, in all religions. God speaks through the voice of 
nature, and her products, aside from giving life, are used in the 
religious ceremonials, without which no Indian’s life is complete. 

The Christian has no such compensations in Nature as allied 
with Gods or Trinities. His system is vague, and intangible. Where 
is God? What is He? Can we bring Him down and make Him 
real? What does a Christian mean when he speaks of a “personal 
knowledge of Jesus Christ” ? 

The Indian’s religion is satisfying because he adopts so much of 
his everyday life into his heart and his theology. His mind is filled 
with the enigmatic and indescribable symbols of his objectified de- 
sires and fears; and he uses the things he sees in Nature as his talis- 
mans. By this means his life is enriched and made poetical and 
romantic, even if he does not realize these qualities himself. 

The Indian, except on festivals and holidays, has no conception 
of congregational worship. His religion is personal and individual. 
There are no pews in Hindu Temples. No preachers in pulpits. 
The native erects buildings of worship wherever possible; their size 
is unimportant. Many a time have I seen miniature shrines hous- 
ing a complement of tiny colored gods; shrines built into the roots 
of banyan trees, bare, save for a light that is kept burning, and 
stones emblematical of Shiva garlanded with flower chains offered 
_ by the passer-by. 

The Temples of India bear very little resemblance to the- 
churches of Christendom. The forms of Hindu worship do not 
include sitting in pews, listening to sermons, or other tabulated 
expressions of orthodoxy. The Indian visits his Temple to make 
an offering to the priests, meditate awhile, walk around the building, 
make obeisance to the presiding deity or to place flowers on a favor- 
ite shrine. The larger Temples have the added attractions of Tem- 
ple musicians and Nautch-girls whose offices are hereditary, and 
whose duty it is to perform several times a day in the Temple cere- 
monies or on public Festivals. In Temples dedicated to Kali, the 
coterie includes sacrificers whose work consists of decapitating the 
goats that are brought as an offering to the Black Mother. These 
men are proud of their profession, and see nothing incongruous or 
belittling in their calling. 

The great Temples of India, such as the Jaganath at Puri; the 
Melkota at Mysore; the Tirupati in Madras; the Velayudi at Paln: 
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or the Rameswaram at Cape Comorin all have many Temple attend- 
ents, musicians, bards, and dancing girls who perform at the calen- 
dar festivals. Instead of sermons, there are songs taken from the 
many stories of the Gods and Goddesses; and as the Gods were the 
first patrons of music, they are also accredited with the inventions 
o f the first musical instruments and the Ragas. Most of the mate- 
rial for songs in India is drawn from the sacred books, such as the 
Ramayana, the Vedic Hymns, Upanishads, Bhagavad Gita, the 
Mahabharata or the Songs of Jahaveda. 

Consider the bare and cold appearance of many churches with 
row on row of empty pews; the silence of week days; the loneliness 
and even forbidding aspect of remoteness except on service days. 
India knows no Sunday; every day is the same; the Temples are 
always open and alive and the worshippers are always present. 

Looking backward at the gradual evolution of religion in India, 
we see that the Sun-worshippers came first, then the Animists, then 
Polytheism and the great army of Gods created in the imagination 
to meet the needs of primitive humanity. Monotheism, as a later 
development has not held sway in this ancient country, for by the 
very multiplicity of his Gods, the Indian escapes monotony and bore- 
dom in his religion. If it is good luck he desires, he sets up Ganesh 
among his household gods; and decorates this jolly and elephant- 
headed deity with flower chains; if he desires love, he makes Puja 
to Kama or Krishna, or adds them to his family Pantheon and makes 
offerings to shrines. If he desires revenge on an enemy, he inter- 
cedes with Kali, or sacrifices a black male goat on her sanguinary 
altars in the village Temple. Christians have talked a great deal 
about “the blood of the Lamb,” and drink the “blood and eat the 
body” on communion day; but I suspect that they would be shocked 
if one called them the prototypes of their heathen brothers, upon 
whom they look down with contemptuous pity. Where then, is the 
line between the civilized and uncivilized, or does it even exist? 

A happy life must consist in expression, not repression; the 
Christian represses; the heathen expresses. The “thou-shalt-not- 
ters’’ of the world are sometimes the so-called Devil’s best recruits. 
It is a poor psychologist who believes that prohibition ever pro- 
hibits. The apple trees of negation have always served only to 
stimulate appetite and excite curiosity. The Indian heathen does 
not worry about negations. His greatest moral caretaker is his 
own superstitious nature. His taboos are his only “thou-shalt-nots.” 


He is superstitious, I grant you, but so are we; he has his little 
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private taboos; and so do we; he is sometimes cruel, but his cruelty 
is the result of ignorance not malice; we are both wise and cruel. 

1f the heathen deserts his old Gods, will not all the Gods desert 
him? Is not the God of the white man forever alien to the Children 
of the Sun? If an Indian of the simple Peasant class, whom I have 
taken for an example, is converted; what does he get in return for 
his joyous paganism? Where once he called on Vishnu or Shiva, 
he now turns a bewildered face up to the empty skies, shorn of the 
garments of his dreams. The more Puritanical his teacher, the more 
he is divested of beauty. All things that were natural and free to 
him, are wrong; all that he thought good, is bad; his brown naked- 
ness is held up to mock him, and he is made to don the hideous 
garments of modernity; his imaginative and satisfying theology is 
ridiculed ; he is a sinner, a savage, and a creature .of scornful pity. 
He receives a vague, elusive, cold and unfamiliar maze of words in 
exchange for all the intimate and beloved manifestations of his old- 
time belief. The new religion does not make him happy, because 
it is an imperfect system, imperfectly practised and taught. 

I have no quarrel with true Christianity, but unfortunately it is 
seldom tried. So I cannot see the point in fostering a bogus Chris- 
tianity upon a people whose religion is natural, and to them entirely 
adequate. Perhaps in our moments of rebellion and instinctive avat- 
ism, we are manifesting the most encouraging signs of true evolu- 
tion; and so long as we can hear the call of Paganism in our hearts, 
we are not altogether civilized, and there is hope for us! 


THE ETHICAL LOGISTIC. APPLIED TO. AESTHETIC 
EXPRESSION AND CRITICISM 


BY HARDIN T. MCCLELLAND 


T is the common attitude of philosophers of art to say that it has 
| no intrinsic ethical obligation at the moment of conception; 
that it is the expression simply of a certain idea, recollection, revery, 
dream or nspiration; that the ethical consideration only enters the 
situation after the work has been completed and the public begins to 
discuss its merits or otherwise take an active interest in its meaning, 
symbolism, usefulness or artistic significance. This, I believe, is the 
usual error of a false psychologism, to overlook the fact that any 
artistic idea or inspired conception, when it is genuine and not a 
mere caricature, has a moral origin, and in that measure at least is 
the beginning of a spiritual creative process which is ethical and con- 
scientious to the last stroke of the brush, chisel, graver or pen. Of 
course we know that the long-haired cubists and futurists are usu- 
ally quite unmindful of the moral or ethical bearing of their work, 
but how many of them enjoy such tokens of love and immortality 
as we give to those scrupulous geniuses who have given us the 
classical traditions, the Renaissant style, or the valid modern syncre- 
tisms? These artists are immortal because they were conscientious 
and exercised a scrupulous sense of ethical values throughout the 
course of their work; they did not try to wheedle fame and fortune 
out of any sham romanticism, ugly art, or symbolized profanity. No 
moral-minded artist ever feels that he is inspired at all if he has no 
more than these to give his genius creative power. 

The eristic, however, is proverbially adamant. He will argue 
that the logical end of any certain psychic activity (which includes 
art creation) need not necessarily be a worthy end in the ethical 
sense, nor even an end of any positive melioristic value. He might 
as well go on and say that an artist’s work need not necessarily be 
artistic, nor have any other purpose than to gratify the artist’s desire 
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to give his idea external representation regardless of whether it is 
vulgar and ugly or beautiful and exemplary. Such a notion is as irra- 
tional and imbecile as it is antisocial and rhyomistic; we are too 
lenient if we only say it is ridiculous and unconscionable. If the said 
psychic activity started out with some malicious aim and selfish 
assumption of rights or relative deserts, and was pursued only in 
view and counsel of these until it did at last realize its forward pur- 
pose, its end (being concerned in nothing beyond the bare consum- 
mation of this purpose) could be considered logical enough in itself 
and by itself, but would by no manner, means or subterfuge of soph- 
ist apology be truly justified or proven morally and socially defens- 
ible. Readily enough could it be logically whole and valid to that 
extent, but that shoud not satisfy a true philosophy of the action 
because, on further examination, we would find that its pursuit was 
quite unethical, morally monstrous and socially criminal. And I 
believe that such latter findings would soon serve to show us whether 
the activity was even worthy and permissible, much less artistically 
creative or melioristic. 

Artists are still human beings, even though lost in revery or 
dreamy inspiration, and it is human to have some sense of responsi- 
bility about whatever we think or plan to do. Even the criminal 
takes care that no one has opportunity to prove his responsibility 
for the crime; he himself feels that he is responsible but he does not 
want anyone else to feel that way, for his days are numbered as 
soon as they do. Whether artist, laborer, saint or sage, the consci- 
entious individual has ever before him the problem of how to hold 
himself duty-bound and responsible; ever conscious of and contribu- 
tory to that regulative social demand that whatever he thinks or does 
shall be good, constructive and useful instead of malicious, destruc- 
tive or harmful to society. This is his sense of ethical responsibility, 
and if he fas it to start with it will always be a factor in his every 
thought or inspiration and will not cease to operate just because he 
happens to be an artist or aims to preserve the logical end of his 
activities. He knows that the empirical adequacy of his ideals and 
aims must be conjoined with a higher moral and social adequacy so 
that the development of his mental powers and the synthesizing of 
his aesthetic conations will be validated in view of ethical standards 
and sublimated in view of a richer nobler spirituelle. If he does this 
often enough it will soon become his habitual metier and there will 
be no actual antinomy between his purpose and his conscience, be- 
tween his performance and his ordinary respect for others. And if 
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he is normally intelligent, even though not intelligent and erudite on 
the philosophical scale, he will be able to see that if all his neighbors 
and fellow men in the world shared the same progressive rectitude 
of aim and solicitude of conscience there would soon be little moral 
failure left to differentiate our human destiny from that grander cos- 
mic teleology which is the meliorism of the world. 

Autotelic art guarantees from the start that there shall be no 
compromise or spoliation; but not the autotelic artist or patron of 
art, for with them the whole apocalypse and genesis of aesthetic 
beauty are taken as existing only for their personal ends or pleasure. 
Bentham must have really been reading Nature through a reflector 
instead of a refractor when he made excuses for hedonism as against 
ascetic virtue and gave other questionable sanctions to this carica- 
ture of human spiritual power. He should have remembered that 
famous Pythagorean maxim: “Look not in a mirror by a torch.” 
His work in jurisprudence (public ethics) and morality (private 
ethics) could have proven the summum bonum to consist in the 
highest welfare and happiness of the greatest number, without so 
heavily cartooning human nature with algedonic deformities. If 
the true nature and end of art is autotelic, then the artist who aims 
to be worthy of his genius, as well as the patron who anxiously pre- 
serves his intelligence and aesthetic sympathies, should be willing 
to consecrate their spirits to art for its own sake and not their own. 
As soon as they turn back and begin to use art to gratify their own 
desire or pleasure, I feel sorry for the future of that particular age 
of art. 

A philosophical logistic of morality and art may be pursued in 
two general directions: the analytical-reductive and the synthetic- 
constructive ; and each of these in turn may be pursued under the 
heads of pre-logical analysis and post-logical synthesis. Thus their 
common functions in the cultural series can be intelligently appre- 
ciated and shown to be both complementary in aim and supplemen- 
tary in practical sanction and support. In the simple apodictic func- 
tion of the first reductive pursuit we have paradigmatic analyses by 
example and associative allegory grounded in empirical symbolism, 
while in the complex function of the constructive pursuit we have 
analogical syntheses by means of convergent unity, homogeneous 
experience, equality of ratios, inductive cognates and proportional 
syllogisms. And subdividing these functions into their anterior and 
posterior logical phases, we have for the first a reductive paralogical 
analysis into divergent plurality, heterogeneous experience, dispar- 
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ity of perceptive or associative ratios, and various singular prob- 
lematic thrills; while for the second synthetic construction we have 
factitious anagoge, hermeneutic interpretation, Cabalism, theopathic 
experience and mystic sublimation, the complex functions of which 
may arise from both fair and unfair assumptions, being partly valid 
and partly invalid in their deductive cognates, and turning on both 
anagogic and apogogic (or dyslogistic) proportions. But all the while 
we are pursuing this technical explication we should not lose sight 
of those simpler relations which the actual practice of morality and 
pursuit of art are bound to force upon our process of assumption 
and debate. It is these less noticeable relations, I believe, which are 
really essential features, perhaps also vital factors even, in whatever 
philosophical procedure we may devise, for we will continue hav- 
ing those very positive public entities called morality and art regard- 
less of how analyze or interpret them. 

In the drawing of any such parallel between morality and art it 
is indicated that though both aspire to the same ideal of cultural 
meliorism, yet in the pursuit of this ideal aspiration one seeks after 
the external, and the other after the internal economy and effect of 
such pursuit. On the individualist scale this is to say that there is an 
objective and a subjective pursuit of the cultural affections which 
pass under the general terms ethic and aesthetic, and that each of 
these has a public and a private phase of pursuit. On the more 
social, cosmopolitan scale it means that the subjective affections and 
delights are given inferior importance relative to those items of 
otherness-than-ourselves which signify the public welfare and 
through this the enlightenment and ennoblement of all humanity. 
The position I wish to stress is that both manners of approach and 
procedure are melioristic through progressive culture, and do not 
rest content with a mere self-satisfaction or superficial hedonism. 
The latter do not even represent an intelligent individualism, so 
how could the same tactics pass on to represent an enlightened mor- 
alism in cosmopolitan culture? The latter is the field of real ethics, 
while the former is the field of pseudo-ethics as Aristotle demon- 
strated long ago. 

The realism of morality and art is what permits them to be 
described and translated in normative as well as formative terms. 
If Spencer had been a realist he would not have seen any occasion 
for saying they were subjects for descriptive but not normative sci- 
ence to interpret. It is under aspect of this very realism that man’s 
sense of duty joins forces with his consciousness of beauty in the 
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external world (normal and formal justice, or subjective and objec- 
tive symmetry) and strive together against his less noble disposition 
in favor of self-pampering desires and satisfactorist sanctions. Thus 
the science of reality is both normative and descriptive because it 
examines and seeks to understand both the internal and external 
aspects of spiritual activity which result in morality and art. These 
two phases of scientific application we call ethics and aesthetics, and 
ever since Plato adumbrated their relations and common goal as the 
beautiful and good (kalokagathia) we have felt sure that the same 
essential encratic scruples applied to all genuine iove of beauty and 
virtue whether they marked man’s action or man’s creative expres- 
sion. Hence there is a taxis or symmetry between these two prov- 
inces of the human spirituelle, as when they overlap in a moral 
aesthetic of good art or in the aesthetic morality of “beautiful and 
heroic deeds of valor” ; and when we try to hold them apart as being 
distinct and disjunctive activities, neither one can be seen as fair 
and good to man’s genuine cultural advantage. 

While Aristotle’s empiricism regarding kalology or theory of 
beauty (as in his poetics) did not permit him to recognize a pure 
aesthetic or philosophy of the beautiful, sublime, unique or pictur- 
esque, because these were aesthetic emotions rather than separate 
entities, yet he did allow that poetry, which is perhaps the first of 
man’s active aesthetic predilections, is for his intellect the straightest 
road to pure thought, and took the Pythagorean value of music, 
which is the first of man’s passive aesthetic predilections, as being 
for his soul the magic realm wherein are found both the profound 
and the sublime in ideal harmonies. Meanwhile he claimed that the 
plastic arts (sculpture, painting and architecture) are still bedrag- 
gled in materialism, still limited to the pseudo-art of an anthropo- 
morphic symbology, and under threat of gradual suffocation are 
breathing heavily under the yoke of a finite aspiration. Fortunately 
they have survived thus far and have even progressed in some few 
instances regardless of the finitude of their symbolism and aspira- 
tion, for the slightest aspiration, even when finite or automorphic 
of its author, is yet an eventual item in the full program of aesthetic 
interpretation. Nothing that is in the least aspirant toward better 
things can justly be left out of the chronicle of man’s cultural melior- 
ism because, as Hegel said, out of a transcendental aesthetic pure 
reason brings only an eternal aspiration, and in the infinite variety of 
such eternal functioning we should expect no stoppage, no surcease 
of progressive effort or ambition. The kanon of Polyclitus, Ros- 
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setti’s shell or Hogarth’s line of beauty were only meant to inspire 
our own creative power to carry on the torch, not rest our lazy arms 
upon the palette and smear the colors where they don’t belong. 

This is intended to show us how a free and various prologue 
to an actual aesthetic morality introduces us to the ethical argument 
of social responsibility and personal scruples of conscience as being 
prime necessities to the genuine pursuit of either morality or art. 
We are lead in fact to consider these ethical values under two of 
their most prominent aesthetic aspects, viz: first, the utilitarian, that 
_is, how well adapted to man’s use, instruction, delight or legislation, 
showing that mere pleasure-seeking and satisfaction make up one 
only of the lesser aims in morality and art; second, the teleological, 
that is, how highly appreciative of the purpose of life, man’s destiny 
in the cosmic order, man’s contribution to the melioristic conjunction 
of body and soul as a better form of existence than bare insentient 
materialism. Under either aspect it will be readily seen that an 
honest and constructive eschatology is the best field from which to 
derive criteria for judging what are fair and unfair, valid and in- 
valid, durable and ephemeral values in either morality or art; we 
cannot even get at the true utilitarian valuism without carrying our 
inquiry to the point where ends decide the adequacy of means. At 
this point there is no real distinction between what is individual or 
particular and what is social or cosmic because the same theory of 
ends will cover both fields of value; the same aspiration and sense 
of responsibility will control both spheres of interest and activity, 
whether the dominant function is ethical or artistic. And after a 
few. years’ discipline it will not be difficult to see that the felicity- 
interpretation is inadequate to cover both ends and means when we 
consider man’s cultural function in its dual role of ethic and aes- 
thetic, but that the melioristic code has sufficient scope to include 
both teleology and utility in its theory of human culture and spiritual 
refinement. . 

But an inquiry of this dimension proceeds on the ground that 
the discretion which sees the common cultural function of morality 
and art is itself a unit in the constituency of human nature and the 
melioristic purpose of life; it is the ground in philosophy which 
says that the universe is homogeneous in its ftinction and its ends, 
no matter how multifarious its forms nor how heterogeneous its 
structure, because first causes are rational and persistent while the 
so-called final causes are only empiricallv dative and hence ephem- 
eral. Thus we say that a man is an artist or a moral agent when 
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he meets this homogeneous requirement that both the function and 
the end of his activity shall bear values of meliorism, constructive- 
ness, idealism and sincerity of spiritual affection rather than those of 
pejorism, destructiveness, spoliation or vulgar commercial applica- 
tions. His proper end in pursuit of the moral aesthetic is neither 
utilitarian self-interest nor romantic sentimentalism, but a clear dis- 
cretion and courageous will to be reasonable and make all his works 
and deeds symmetrical with all else that is orderly and good, beau- 
tiful and exemplary in the world. By so conducting himself he will 
get back to the fountain head of true spiritual life and show that 
Locke’s objections to the “innate practical principles” were directed 
only against those which bore an empirical stamp and did not dis- 
pute those lofty ideas which are the bulwark of our culture and our 
spiritual progress in the world. 

From all this is seems that the proposition that the foundation 
of a philosophical ethic should be one which underlies both the em- 
pirical and romantic (utilitarian and hedonistic) is not wholly inde- 
fensible nor wanting in credentials at the bar of common spiritual 
law. The rules of three and pageantry that have attended the his- 
torical course of morality and art prove how readily they may be 
based upon either ascetic or romantic motives, but the end to which 
this various motivation led proves which sort of procedure guaran- 
teed the richest result, the noblest and most durable achievement. 
The romantic procedure truly enough produced the most pleasant 
and delightful results, but they were far more shallow and ephem- 
eral than those of the ascetic and rigoristic persuasion because they 
failed to come by the actual knowledge of disinterested morality and 
art by living them day after day as did the ascetic, monk or hermit. 
In this there was a deeper spiritual communion and refinement than 
was ever reached by the hedonist’s sensory empiricism and false 
felicity. Hence, with the truer aesthetic basis of a philosophical 
ethic squared to the ground of spiritual facts and cultural acts, we 
are in better position to concern ourselves with the determination 
of those less-utilitarian but more-teleological and melioristic values 
which are essential to such qualifications as merit, generosity, beauty, 
justice, simplicity, honor, inspiration, private counsel or social ad- 
vantage. The proposition is that we begin to see that the will-to- 
betterment which these values signify comes of a purer spiritual 
stock than do the merely animaloid pursuits of pleasure, utility or 
satisfaction ; it is verily the soul of morality and art, for without it 
they soon lapse back into mere selfishness and hedonism. 
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There is, however, a second consideration of the points of joint- 
ure and disjunction between ethics and aesthetics which may as 
above intimated start from what we discern and relish as moral con- 
duct and beautiful things. Taking moral conduct to be beautiful 
human activity, it permits of various pursuits equally in rectitude 
regarding their intimacy with conscieutious duty; that is, for in- 
stance, that though the various races and nations have different 
moral codes, yet their intimacy with or duty toward such standards 
as they have is what concerns the rectitude of those pursuits even 
as they vary one from the other. This rectitude in each particular 
case may be determined from how it co-ordinates in effecting an 
efficient preservation of the social organism in its striving toward 
betterment and a realizing of its determining power amidst the ethi- 
cal and artistic pluralism. On a scientific basis the co-ordination of 
the world’s various moral criteria with the equally various codes of 
art appreciation (a necessity left undetermined by both Bentham and 
Pater’s hedonism, and not sufficiently sublimated in Mill’s utility- 
valuism) must involve a constant and homogeneous adjustment of 
each particular standard, so as to maintain what Professor Green 
used to call “the will to know what is true, to make what is beauti- 
ful, to endure pain and fear, and to resist the allurements of pleas- 
ure, all in the interest of some progressive and melioristic form of 
human society.” 

Thus may we see wherefrom a conception of what is beautiful 
in morality and what is moral in beauty can be derived, not by any 
specious abolition of the superficial distinction supposed to exist 
between the moral and the aesthetic activity, but by mutual trans- 
lation, that form of cultural identity wherein each is interpreted in 
terms of the other. Some of these common terms being sense of 
duty, responsibility. innocence. beauty, generosity. justice. nobility, 
sanity, serenity and sympathetic feeling; and the honest activity in 
line with their pattern will produce no ugly art nor selfish. individ- 
ualism because they are positive terms in a progressive melioristic 
series and counsel no false ideal nor orectic urgency. And again, 
it was not a valid distinction which Kant made between what is ben- 
- evolently imperative and what is privately urgent. because we can 
see that it is not a contradiction for us to regard ourselves as in 
duty bound to promote the welfare or cultural improvement of 
others in order that our own lives may be more peaceful and secure. 
Public and private morality have the same. not different, rules and 
regulations which guarantee safety and social order; as Kant him- 
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self later said, “the ends of any subject which is an end in himself 
ought as far as possible to be my ends also, if the conception of him 
as an end in himself is to have its full effect with me.” Hence, in 
either an approbative ethic or a moral aesthetic we do well to con- 
cern ourselves in knowing wherein another requires our aid or in- 
spiration, and to discern the direction in which an helpful service 
will be the most effective and conducive to carry on the vital evolu- 
tionary process of humanity in general. 

Elihu Root has recently said that “the things one has an oppor- 
Si to do are substance, while the things one tries to get are shad- 
ows”; whence under the proposition of an equable benevolence there 
is a poise or judicial balance of motive that puts it before us under 
an aesthetic aspect and rules that so far as morality and art are con- 
cerned man’s pronominal goods shall have subjective and objective 
but no possessive case. If there is any empirical point around which 
ethics and aesthetics may revolve in a mutually braced and cross- 
referenced union, it must surely be this of moral beauty or the 
rationally balanced ethical motive which eventuates in generous 
doing or creating, never in selfish getting and owning. It may at 
least be viewed as a permissible philosophical union for the purpose 
of showing how these two fields of cultural activity may be made 
to co-ordinate in furthering man’s spiritual evolution, encouraging 
his shy fidelity and inspiring his as-yet-too-worldly aspiration to 
make vital transcription of the eternal verities. It might show also the 
necessity for some sort of valid conception of the laws of beauty and 
duty as criteria for art appreciation as well as for ethical approba- 
tion, for it is for the most part the same sort of conduct which makes 
men good artists and useful citizens, only their talents are differently 
applied. At least the proof of such validity would come out in the 
results of a thorough aesthetic education where the genius and taste 
for beauty, as well as the ability and conscientious will-to-justice, 
would create just those works or achievements which are the crown- 
ing glory of human artifice and virtue. 

An intuitive ethic, in holding that the human conscience is able 
to assign immediate moral values to any presented action, may very 
well be accused of presupposing that such presented action has a 
moral value which it may recognize. But this manner of attack is 
itself unjust, in that it itself presupposes a “right and wrong” dil- 
emma in the presupposition which it seeks to attack, and therein 
requires, even for itself, the defense of an intuitive ethic. Now 
if there really are any immediate a priori judgments which we re- 
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tain, while forgetting the logical processes which led to them, they 
are not actually a posteriori (though they may very well be so, theo- 
retically) because their recollection in time of need is not the result 
of an experienceable logical process, but rather may be and often is 
quite as immediate and non-empirically reasoned as is any other 
intuition a priori. And with such an intuition not of an absolutist, 
undevelopable nature, its derivation should not be the ground of 
our intolerance toward its influence on either ethical, aesthetic or 
even epistemological conceptions. Hence, whatever in an ethical 
connection approximates to an excellency of deportment in any 
human activity, is in that degree aesthetic in the sense of being 
noble, generous, unworldly, benevolent and beautiful, and is there- 
fore subject to the same inquisitive analysis and critical appreciation 
which we apply in the methodical interpretation of-the sublime, the 
good, and magnanimous, the beautiful, and all else whereof we seek 
a knowledge and a cherishing. 

The aesthetical teaching of Plotinus was that the beauty we see 
in the external world results from the infusion into and superiority 
of spirit over matter, while in ourselves the sense of beauty comes 
of the mastering of soul over physical desires ; and that either situa- 
tion is knowable to us because such spiritual prerogatives demon- 
strate the operation of reason in nature. The ecstasy we experience 
upon examining an object results from our confidence and appre- 
ciation that it has an inherent beauty, that it is beautiful in itself 
regardless of any ideas we may have as to its use, fate, pedigree or 
progeny. Schelling and Tieck, Schopenhauer and Carlyle, those sweet 
and sour romanticists respectively, revived this phase of Neoplaton- 
ism when they practically agreed, though in positive and in negative 
terms respectively, that art has primary need of moral nobility if 
it is to be real and durable art. In Tieck’s opinion. “it is a noble 
aim to produce a work of art that transcends the utilities of life, a 
work of beauty which shines forth with its own splendor and com- 
plete in itself. The instinct to produce such a work more directly 
points to a higher world than any other instinct of our nature.” And 
Schopenhauer agreed with him in even stronger, though negative 
terms, saying: “A work of genius is not a thing of utility. To be 
useless is its very patent of nobility. It exists for itself alone.” 

Under the ensign of morality and art every phase of our cultural 
emprise should take care to be honest. legal and devout ; for without 
these credentials on our voyage we will have miserablv failed in the 
venture of life even though we bring back both Holy Grail and 
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Golden Fleece.. It is not enough either to work out technical and 
logically perfect schematisms of what a moral aesthetic ought to 
be if during the procedure we neglected the actual practice of our 
own aesthetic morality. We must bring both intellectual discern- 
ment and emotional sobriety, both moral discrimination and spiritual 
aspiration, to the scene of our work else whatever we think or do, 
plan or create, will be in some way angular and hysterical, ugly and 
repulsive. Of course, both positive and negative aspects of the 
adjectival predication would be read in everything substantial we 
tried to do, but whenever we limited our creative function to real- 
izing those works and achievements only which were just and good, 
melioristically useful and inspiring, we would begin to take part in 
the grand spectacle of Progress, that eternal procession whose main 
event (for us) is the cultural redemption and spiritual transfigura- 
tion of man. 


THE BIBLE’S ASTRONOMY 


PETER J. POPOFF 


HE prophet Isaiah in chapter ix, 22, said: “It is he (God) that 
"ees upon the circle of the earth and the inhabitants thereof 
are as grasshoppers; that stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain, 
and spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell in.” 

“The circle of the earth” is equivalent to the globe of the earth— 
a clear astronomical conception. 

In the book of Job, chapter xxvi, 7, we read: “He (God) 
stretcheth cut the north over the empty place, and hangeth the earth 
upon nothing.” 

The circle of the earth hanging upon nothing—this is an astro- 
nomical truth of great importance, which thrilled the astronomers 
of the middle ages, Copernicus (1743-1543), Kepler (1571-1630) 
and Newton (1642-1727), and which apparently was known at least 
to some Hebrew prophets eight centuries before our era. 

The prophet Amos 1n chapter v, 8, said: 

“Seek him that maketh the seven stars and Orion, and turneth 
the shadow of death into the morning, and maketh the day dark 
_ with night. The Lord is his name.” 

“The seven stars” are the Pleiades. 

In the book of Job, we read: “Canst thou, bind the sweet influ- 
ences of Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion? Canst thou bring 
forth Mazzaroth in his season? or canst thou guide Arcturus with 
his sons?” (38, 31-32.) 

And again: “Which maketh Arcturus, Orion, and Pleiades, and 
the chambers of the south?” (Job ix. 9.) 

“Mazzaroth” is Zodiac. 

In the French, German and Russian Bibles, instead of Arcturus, 
there appears “the Great Bear.” 

Whence came into the Bible the names of the Pleiades, Orion, 
Arcturus and Zodiac? 

A little research is necessary. In the Iliad we read, when 
Achilles, fully armed, hastened to Troy: 


“Him, as he blazing shot across the field, 
The careful eyes of Priam first beheld. 
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Not half so dreadful rises to the sight, 

Through the thick gloom of some tempestuous night, 

Orion’s dog (the year when autumn weighs), 

And over the feebler stars exerts his rays; 

Terrific glory; for his burning breath 

Taints the red air with fevers, plagues, and death.” 

(Book XII, p. 437). 
“Orion’s dog”’ is Sirius. 
In another place there is described the shield Vulcan was making 
for Achilles: 


“There shone the image of the master-mind: 

There earth, there heaven, there ocean he designed: 
The unwearied sun, the moon completely round: 
The starry lights that heaven’s high convex crown’d: 
The Pleiades, Hyads, with the northern team; 

And great Orion’s more refulgent beam; 

To which around the axle of the sky, 

The Bear, revolving, points his golden eye, 

Still shines exalted on the ethereal plain. 

Nor bathes his blazing forehead in the main.” 

(Book XVIII, p. 389.) 


Thus the Bible mentions Orion, the Pleiades, Arcturus, and 
Zodiac. And the Iliad, Orion, the Pleiades, the Hyades, the Bear 
and Sirius. These names of the constellations and the myths con- 
nected with them are Greek. But the Babylonian cuneiform in- 
scriptions prove that their origin belongs to the Babylonians who 
studied the stars long before the Greeks. Selevcus of Babylon dis- 
covered, about 250 B. C., that the Sun is in the center of the planets 
which, together with the earth, are revolving around it. 

Through the Phoenician navigators both the Greeks and the 
Hebrews adopted the Babylonian constellations. Thus we find that 
Amos and Job speak of the same constellations as does Homer in 
his Tiad. . 

Astronomical conceptions of Babylon as well as the laws of 
Babylon (those of Hammurabi) were introduced into the Bible. 

The ancient signs of Zodiac and of constellations found in Baby- 
lon, Egypt (Denderah) and India, were adopted (with some 
changes) by the modern world. 

Thus the enigma of the Bible’s astronomy becomes clear and 
comprehensible. 


AMERICAN ART IN THE MAKING 
(Concluded) 


BY RICHARD CONRAD SCHIEDT 


THE ERA oF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 


When, therefore, the younger school returned from Munich and 
Paris and founded the Society of American Artists in 1878, they 
arrayed themselves against the Academy and fought for the recog- 
nition of the new individual technique. John La Farge joined them 
and was made president of the new Society, holding this position 
from 1897 to 1906. Up to the time of his death in 1910 he was con- 
sidered the Nestor of American painters. The chief characteristic 
of the distinctively American School, however, is, or was at least, 
the pure, healthy vision and unbroken strength with which they 
look into life. In this they totally differ from and to that extent sur- 
pass their European masters. No mystic romanticism henceforth, 
no difficult problems, no Nietzschean struggle for the overman. 
There seems to be no fixed purpose or subtle message in their work, 
all they preclaim is the full, free enjoyment of life. Their imagi- 
nation seems more receptive than productive. The world with all 
its splendor, its delicacy and its wealth is—or shall I say was ?— 
reflected in them. This world is the American child in the full self- 
glorification of an untrammelled development ; the American woman 
in all her naive nobility and growing dominance; the American 
landscape with all its intensity of light and radiant sunshine. 

John LaFarge’s greatest painting is probably his large decorative 
work representing the “Ascension,” now in the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, Fifth Avenue and Tenth Street, New York City. It has all 
the qualities of the old masters, rich in composition and beautiful 
in drawing, and at the same time, all the qualities of the American 
School of painting, being lighter, more atmospheric, more pearly in 
color than the altar pieces of the old world. He seemed endowed 
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by nature with a strong predilection for color; the pearly tints he 
found in the sea haze, when making his early studies from nature 
at Newport, seem to have permeated all his future paintings, so that 
the rich, blue robes of his figures and the hyacinth wings of his 
angels are modelled with prismatic colors and are bathed in a slight 
amber and opal mist. LaFarge also is prominent as a designer. The 
flow and harmony of the mere line in the great “Battle Window” 
in Memorial Hall at Harvard are so rhythmic that they have all the 
charm of a Raphael. Perhaps here, for the first time, the influence 
of Japanese art may be noticed, in the strength of outline, but his 
outlines are not the major part, they are skillfully welded into the 
plastic form. 

More brilliant as technicians, perhaps the most brilliant techni- 
cians of the New American School, were John S. Sargent, who 
recently died in London, and William M. Chase, who died in 1916. 
The former’s art is, however, like his citizenship, international. He 
is American only by virtue of his parentage. He was born in Flor- 
ence and educated in Germany and Italy and later studied in Paris 
under Carolus-Duran, so that in one sense we find only slight ear- 
marks of American traition in his brush; but his art is the most 
universal of any present-day painter, and perhaps, on that account, 
like that of Whistler and that of St. Gaudens, most American of all. 
Characterization is the chief note of Sargent’s style, going to the 
limit both in carnal form and nervous intensity. Look at his “Wer- 
theimer’’ portrait and you have the limit of the man who drives a 
bargain; look at “Coventry-Patmore’s portrait and you have the 
typical scholar; look at the “Misses Hunter” and “Misses Vickers’’ 
and you have the ultimate in the unique character of the American 
feminine ; look at his “Ribblesdale” and you have masculine aristoc- 
racy at its height ; look at “Carmencita” and you find that poise can 
hardly go further. Moreover, the vividness of his portrayals is 
enhanced by the environment, a hall, a screen, a chair, a rug, a 
parrot. There is, besides, a finish in Sargent’s work quite new in 
American art, brought out and woven together by a thousand half- 
tones and flecks of gray, by certain high lights upon finger nails, 
knuckles, nose and jaw. All this is climaxed in the Sargent Hall 
of the Boston Public Library, which leads us at once into a discus- 
sion of the phenomenal success of modern American painters in 
mural art. 

Sargent, Blashfield, Abbey, Simmons, Alexander, Vedder, and 
Raphael Beck are among the masters in this new sphere, so dis- 
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astrously introduced by Hunt at Albany, Sargent is facile princeps 
in putting all the passions of a human soul into his paint, as exem- 
plified by his “Triumph of Religion,’ “Struggle of Judaism” and 
“Dogma of Redemption.” Edwin Blashfield, pre-eminently a cre- 
ator of beautiful types, has used in his Boston and Congressional 
Library works of characteristic features of Mary Anderson, Ellen 
Terry and other heautiful women of our day, succeeding in evolv- 
ing types of symbolic womanhood, uniquely American, when con- 
trasted with the ideal heads of seventy years ago, the heads of 
Dianas and Venuses then surmounting our public monuments. 
Edwin A. Abbey, a successful illustrator turned painter, is perfect 
master of composition, as demonstrated by his Holy Grail series in 
Boston, and still much more by his mural paintings in the Harris- 
burg Capitol. For, the rhythm lacking in the Grail-series is perfect 
in the Pennsylvania series. There is no single dominating color tone 
in the former, no dominant light to focus the attention instead of 
distracting it—the dramatic grouping is overwhelming at times, con- 
founding the beholder, because he fails to see the individual figures 
brought out by their own natural contrasts of light. On the other 
hand, in his “Spirit of Religious Liberty,” placed far up on the 
western wall and seen best as one enters the main portal on the east 
side of the Harrisburg Capitol, the narrow strip of deep blue sea 
across the bottom of the picture gives tone and light to the whole 
scene; one feels the smooth but irresistible pressure of an illimit- 
able body of water with the foam splashing beneath the bulk of the 
nearest vessel, the ocean moving alive with its color, its sound and 
its sharp salt smell. The intensely decorative ships that tower above 
it have their dark hulls lit up by their own red colored, broad sails, 
casting a rosy glow upon the white drapery of the three celestial 
guides—and back of it all is a cloudless sky, vague, opalescent, 
spacious. Here is perfect rhythm, perfect chiaroscuro. The north- 
ern and southern lunettes tell us eloquently and more realistically 
what Pennsylvania is doing today with the liberty sought in those 
red-sailed ships and with the treasures wrung from the earth. The 
color effects are perfect. In the “Spirit of Vulcan” the dark shades 
of the forbidding giant machinery are relieved by the warm fleshy 
tints of the grimy, sweating smiths, the glow of the flaming steel, 
the pearly tones of the shifting steam and the touch of the lovely 
blue in the tunic of Vulcan, who rests on cloud billows above as the 
guide and mentor of the men below. In the “Spirit of Light,” 
Abbey has given us a perfect apotheosis of chiaroscuro-light bearer, 
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derricks and the deep blue sky with rifts of gold, present a perfect 
rhythm of drawing. chiaroscuro and color. 

At the height of his career Abbey died in 1911, greatly honored 
at home and abroad, while Blatchfield is still active, although seven- 
ty-seven years of age, as president of the National Academy of 
Design. 

John W. Alexander, who passed away in 1915, ‘reaches the high- 
water mark of Americanism in his mural decorations adorning the 
Carnegie Museum of Pittsburgh. Of him is particularly true what 
Albert Jansen said of Kaulbach, that he idealizes substance, while 
the great classicists substanciated ideas. His subjects in the Con- 
gressional Library are, indeed, still Old World affairs, but his latest 
creations are pre-eminently an apotheosis of Pittsburgh, represent- 
ing his conceptions of the rights and possibilities of labor, the mighti- 
est force of present-day democracy. Here is no balanced composi- 
tion, no attempt at rhythm. They adorn the stately entrance hall of 
the enlarged building. The framing of the pictures is of the gray- 
ish, yellow, buff marble of the interior construction. Along the 
lower part of the wall, ten feet above the floor, runs a series of 
oblong pancls, typifying the labor of the great city, while higher up, 
beginning at a line some four feet above the level of the gallery 
floor, is another series of panels, broad and tall, presenting an alle- 
gory of Pittsburgh’s triumph, and in another set a commemoration 
of the means of approach to the city by river and rail. Above all this 
is a third tier of lunettes filled with designs typifying the arts and 
sciences, of which the building itself is the home. Alexander, him- 
sel a native of Pittsburgh, has realized an abundance of impressions, 
locally characteristic and powerfully suggestive, in which he empha- 
sizes the controlling element of intelligence in the conflict of human- 
ity with matter. He has not fantastically ennobled the brows of the 
brawny, powerful men, but has given them heads, expressive of 
more than average intelligence. The brown tints of the flesh and 
bluish shades of the clothes break clearly against the gray line of 
atmosphere, mellowed by rose and yellow and murky brown gloes 
from unseen fires. From out of the smoke wreathes looms here 
and there some hint of mechanical contrivance—girder, crane wheels 
or hanging tackle, sometimes these men are working on the work- 
shop floor, other times suspended in mid-air, the strenuousness and 
hazard of their lives and the exhibition of coolness and mental poise 
are everywhere apparent. The whole stupendous work is crowned 
by the reward of labor, symbolized by beautiful maiden forms, “who 
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come trooping in from near and far with gifts of cunning craftsman- 
ship from the looms, the workshops and the studios of the world, 
like swallows homing at twilight, they skim the air and poise and 
wheel.” 

The teacher par excellence is now, just as West and Hunt had 
been in former epochs, William M. Chase from Indiana, himself a 
pupil of A. Wagner and Piloty, master of color technique in Munich, 
which under the protection of King Ludwig I., the great art center 
of Germany, attracting students from all over the world. But Chase 
soon overcame the heavy bituminous shadows of the Munich influ- 
ence and developed a peculiarly strong sense of construction, as 
seen in his “Lady with the White Shawl,” now in the Philadelphia 
Academy, the model of which was Mrs. Clark, the original of the 
famous “Gibson Girl.” Mr. Chase writes his own description when 
he says in the Delineator of December, 1908: “To make a vivid 
personality glow, speak, live upon the canvas—that is an artist’s 
triumph.” What is true of the “Lady with the White Shawl” is 
equally true of his “Lady in Black,’ now in the Metropolitan 
Museum. These figures stand out well behind the frame and give 
his canvas a certain dignity, enhanced by the atmosphere of a soulful 
mysticism, so characteristic of the Piloty School. When Chase died 
in 1917 America lost one of her profound seers in the realm of art. 

But the key to the modern American landscape is found in Weir’s 
work. He was the son of Robert W. Weir and brother of John F. 
still director of the Yale Shool of Fine Arts and author of “Forg- 
ing the Shaft.” J. Alden Weir was largely an experimentalist. Like 
Whistler he was influenced by the Japanese and many of his com- 
positions are purposely painted flat with spots of color balanced in 
their chromatic quality, e. g., the red of a child’s chair and the ball 
in one of his early portrait groups. However, some of his later 
canvases exhibit quite opposite tendencies, their charm depends upon 
the consummate knowledge of managing subtle planes and the skill 
to blend them into a close harmony of tones, as is shown so superbly 
in Whistler’s portrait of Miss Alexander, which has been called 
the most marvellous essay in pigment the world has ever seen. Such 
work requires a thorough knowledge of the anatomical planes in 
animal bodies. Weir’s landscapes as, e. g.. “Plowing for Buckwheat” 
suggest vastness, the possibility of an infinite expansion, the tiniest 
corner of the horizon so painted as though it were an infinitesimal 
segment of a vast circle beyond. This particular landscape is thor- 
oughly American, far from the topographical aspect characteristic 
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of the works of Cole, Bierstadt and Church. There is nothing 
merely rural or pastoral or bucolic or merely picturesque about it. 
It is infinitude on canvas, as American as the mighty country itself. 

At the 1907 winter exhibition of the National Academy of Design 
the palm was awarded to Winslow Homer (1836-1910) for his 
canvas “The Gulf Stream.” It represents a negro-lying on the deck 
of a wrecked boat with sharks eagerly awaiting the end of the 
tragedy, a water spout near at hand to pile on agony and a ship in 
full sail on the horizon; its disappearance adding to the despair and 
putting the climax to the horror. There is a rugged strength about 
it and, as ir: all his negro studies, a deep human interest, but whether 
Homer: is at his best in this seasational episode is a question. His 
picture of the “Fog” is, to my mind, much stronger in design and 
execution. It was exhibited among the works of the “Ten Painters” 
in the Philadelphia Academy about seventeen years ago. That exhi- 
bition marked a marvellous progress in the work of these men as 
compared with their former productions. Metcalf had painted the 
“Fury of the Bacchantes” in 1875 in the academic style of the Ger- 
ome studio. Some one has said of it, that there is about as much 
quality in that picture as in an unwashed potato. But his “May 
Night” in that exhibition as well as Hossmer’s “Old Church at 
Lynn” or his “Summertime” surely contain more quality than Ger- 
ome’s studio would see in a half a century. The molasses brown 
shadows of the old landscape have disappeared forever. 

There are hosts of American painters today who come up to the 
“Ten,” if not surpassing them in the art of light coloring, of unit- 
ing sky line and terra firma, of bringing out unique moonlight effects 
and the vibrations of the Pointellists. Prior to 1865 moonlight in 
an atmospnere effect was not painted at all. There were plenty of 
dark skies with the moon peeping through wooly clouds and moon- 
beams dancing below on tin ripples of river or lead waves of sea. 
But the hills in the distance, the trees or rocks on the banks, were 
mere silhouettes of black, formless and colorless. It was left for 
the men of a later day, men like Ben Foster, Paul Desor, William 
Coffin, Winslow Homer, Willard Metcalf, Paul Dougherty, C. A. 
Davis, Van Perrine and a host of others, to demonstrate that a tree 
or a field have as full a quota of color in the moonlight as in the 
daylight, and their gamut of half defined colors is such as was 
unknown to the more primary color schemes of the Hudson River 
School. Ryder’s technique may be childish, but his mixture of paints 
and varnish so unique in his “Temple of the Spirit” appeals to our 
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imagination. Walker, Benson, Tarbell, Lothrop and Reid, each one 
different from the others, struck a keynote in their landscape crea- 
tions which will go so far as to add, like eastern music, quarter tones 
to our color scales. 

By many, Abbot H. Thayer of Boston, the discoverer of the law 
of protective coloration in the animal kingdom, a pupil of Gerome 
in Paris, and his fellow townsman, Thomas W. Dewing, trained in 
the studio of Lefebvre in Paris, are called the greatest among the 
“Ten,” if rot among all modern Americans. The former, who re- 
cently died, is considered the American Boticelli for the sheer beauty 
of his pictures; he is undoubtedly the painter of the ideal, calm, 
reposeful, soulful and appealing, of the most thoughtful pictures in 
American painting. His most noted emblematic work is the “Winged 
Figure” a memorial to Robert Louis Stevenson, which, in sentiment 
and sympathetic touch is entirely native and without its like in 
Europe. Dewing represents the aesthetic principle par excellence 
in art, the Giorgionesque symbolizing the idealistic mode of odd 
combinations, stately women in dreamy landscapes in a style quite 
his own and in colors of wondrous charm, as especially evidenced 
by his prize picture “The Days.” 

The gradual progress in the growth of American art is best illus- 
trated by the positions accorded to American works in the various 
international exhibitions. In 1867 at the first great exposition at 
Paris, American paintings were hung side by side with the best 
Europeans. The contrast, in general, was shocking, but Hunt’s por- 
traits, by virtue of their refinement of characterization and delicacy 
of handling, excelled all conventional European portraitures; even 
Bierstadt’s “Rocky Mountains” received high praise and a high 
price. The Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia in 1876, demon- 
strated that there were a few American artists, but no American art. 
In 1893 Chicago proved that here was at least a native American 
school. At the Pan-American in 1901 and at St. Louis in 1904 the 
young men showed the best traditions, but no direct progress. Today 
all is changed. Collectors begin to buy American pictures. Prior 
to 1850 they bought the old masters, in 1860 the works of the Dues- 
seldorf School; a little later the works of the French of Bougereau 
and later cf the Barbizon School, and perhaps, about 1870, the 
works of the Hudson River School. Today, after years of educa- 
tion in European art galleries, aided by the Cook agency and other- 
wise, the American millionaire is ready and willing to patronize 
home productions, and Paris condescends to hang the Afro-Ameri- 
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can Henry O. Tanner’s “Raising of Lazarus” in the Luxemburg. 
Whistler, of course, has always been a favorite with Americans, 
but his American birthright has been questioned. It has been as- 
serted that Whistler can not be counted among American artists, 
because his birth in Massachusetts being only accidental, he owes 
everything to Europe. This, however, is not strictly true. From 
a certain point of view he is rather cosmopolitan, but his cosmopoli- 
tanism is distinctly American. He worked in Paris in Gleyre’s stu- 
dio, but was in reality a pupil of Courbet, who has given the world 
some of the best artists. He came to London just at the time when 
the members of the Hogarth Club did their utmost to forget Turn- 
er’s—the greatest among English artists—most precious legacy, his 
genius for the purely pictorial, when they revelled in the coarse out- 
lines of preraphaelism. Whistler ridiculed the trifling art of Rosetti 
with its emphasis on poetic form, its mystic altar lines, its pomp of 
gold vestment and devoted himself to pictorial representations of the 
special beauty of England, the quiet charms of the Thames, the mel- 
ancholy of the London atmosphere, the peculiar elegance of the Lon- 
don women and children. He soon encountered the bitter criticism 
of Ruskin, who declared his ‘““Nocturn in Black and Gold’ to be 
equivalent to flinging a pot of paint in the face of the public, and 
called Whistler a coxcomb. The libel suit and the subsequent pub- 
lication of Whistler’s “The Gentle Art of Making Enemies” are 
still fresh in the memory of the present generation. Perhaps the 
book spread his name more than his art. A new tone had come 
into English life. And yet he never was and never became an Eng- 
lishman—his calm is different from the English phlegm, it is several 
degrees cooler; his malice is more malicious; his earnest endeavor 
more practical, an dentirely free from that English sentimentality 
which appears in English art and life in its most improbable form. 
Whistler was and remained a thorough American. <A certain mat- 
ter of fact sobriety, which gave him a maximum power for produc- 
tiveness, a certain loud-mouthed energy, which never indulges in 
self-abasement, but always declares itself to be and to have all that 
is best in the world, until it actually has become such, all this he 
brought from America. By birth an aristocrat of the purest type, 
the descendent of rich slave owners, he never stooped to anyone, 
The American Whistler gave England a European art. It was 
that which the native Englishman could not forgive him. He united 
within himself the most artistic qualities of the age; to French art 
he owed the tact in color, to Velasquez the sweeping curves, to Rey- 
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nolds the tone, to the Japanese the surprising outline, but after all 
was only kimself, the most typical impressionist, the most perfect 
artist, never losing himself in abstractions, always dealing in the 
concrete. In the most commonplace milieu he discovered the finest 
undulations, the most delicate gradations of tone. A keen eye and 
a sure hand kept his self-consciousness in undisturbed equilibrium. 
Whatever stimulated his eye inspired his brush, whether it was a 
child or an elegant lady, an old bridge or a rumshop, in all his paint- 
ings he aimed at generalization of form and colors. The very names 
of “Nocturnes,” “Harmony,” “Symphony” betray his purpose. He 
knew how to attract public attention by the cleverness both of his 
pen and his brush. For the silver medal he received at Munich he 
thanked in these words: “For your second-class medal my second- 
class thanks,’ and he saw to it that it was published all over the 
continent. This eccentricity has been applauded as. much as his 
artistic creations. Both brought something entirely new into Eng- 
lish art. He overthrew the absolutism of tradition and placed indi- 
viduality on the throne. Only temperament was to be sovereign. 
Rules he abominated and yet his portrait of Carlyle as well as that 
of his own mother are masterpieces of classic art, manifesting, how- 
ever, an utter absence of mere portraiture. The artist fills them 
with his own temperament. The Carnegie Museum of Pittsburgh 
possesses his portrait of Sarasate, the violinist, which, if recalling 
in tone Whistler’s admiration for Velasquez, is most effective in its 
broad passages of simple tone, while in characterization it seems a 
poetic revelation of a musical temperament. An olive but slightly 
weird face with insistent eyes looking over a white shirt front, 
standing with violin held against the body and bow in right hand, 
continuing the lire of the upper right portion. A fragile, delicate 
figure in black, placed well back in the gloom of the interior. This 
is all, but it is compelling, like all temperamental painting. 

In the same independent way the artistic talent of the nation, 
as a whole, has developed of late, largely towards illustration and 
design. Henry McCarter, an acknowledged master, came forth from 
the old school and notified the magazines that he had a new and 
more striking but quite as genuine a way of doing the age-old thing. 
He was a pioneer in the field, one of the first to seize the decorative 
elements in man and nature and adapt them to illustration. But 
the one who has done most to revolutionize American illustration is 
Howard Pyle (1853-1911). He has worked out in the thirty years 
of his art life a theory of expression that almost of necessity affected 
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the trend of American art. His belief in America, his willingness 
to entrust the development of his own talent to it have been proven 
sincere. Not only has he never studied abroad, but he has even 
never been abroad. And in the purest American environment he 
has changed for the better the illustrating work of scores of young 
men and women in the United States. Certainly one-half of the not- 
ably successful illustrators have studied with Howard Pyle. He 
helped his pupils to find themselves, insisting that one’s own con- 
ception of life must be the inspiration of all work. It is this passion 
for honest work, discouraging mere sham and affectation, that in- 
spires Howard Plye’s teaching. No wonder that modern illustra- 
tion, including such strictly commercial work as advertisement, pure 
drawing, useful and capable of finest treatment, appealed to him. 
And yet such of his creations as “The Merry Adventures of Robin 
Hood,” “The Wonder Clock,” “The Rose of Paradise,” “A Modern 
Aladdin,” “Twilight Land,” “Rejected of Men,” “The Story of King 
Arthur and His Knights,” etc., stamp him as a craftsman of the 
spirit. 

In his school at Wilmington he charged no tuition, the pupils 
being limited to those invited by the master, to those in whom he 
recognized talent. It is a curious fact, however, that though some 
of Mr. Pyle’s best known pupils were women, such as Violet Oakley, 
Jessie Wilcox Smith, Elizabeth Shippen Green, Charlotte Harding 
and Sarah Stillwell, he had no very strong faith in the permanent 
artistic ambitions of the feminine sex. Mr. Pyle’s work is intellec- 
tual, literary, although highly emotional. He preaches that the basis 
for a good picture is clear intellectual conception of the thing to 
be expressed. He urged his pupils to write stories and illustrate 
them; to make art the objectivation of thought and feeling. He 
fought exaggeration in direct opposition to the technicians who play 
tricks with this art and he conquered all along the line. 

Ian not close this brief and altogether incomplete sketch from 
which references to the latter day conflicts between realism, impres- 
sionism, expressionism and cubism are entirely omitted, without 
giving a brief resume of our present-day sculpture, although Pro- 
fessor Santayana, formerly of Harvard University, declares that 
sculpture has become an unnecessary art, since it no longer expresses 
the formative forces of modern civilzation. He may be right in 
this, but he is certainly wrong when he says that modern nations 
have absolutely no native genius for plastic representations. The 
names of Augustus St. Gaudens, Charles Grafly, Daniel C. French, 
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George Gray Barnard, Gutzon, Borglum, Henry M. Shrady, Lorado 
Taft, H. A. MacNeil, Macmonnies, Albert Jaegers, Karl Theodor 
Bitter, Schweitzer, Weinert, Simmons, Weinmann and many others 
in the United States testify to the contrary. It has been said that 
St. Gaudens found American sculpture a weed, he left it a flower. 
He learned from France through methods of technique, from Italy 
he imbibed the spirit of the Renaissance ; yet without any display of 
obstructive originality and with rare taste and indomitable industry 
and most conscientious workmanship, he created a series of master- 
pieces that raised American sculpture to a foremost plane in the 
world’s art; he set such a high standard for the younger generation 
of artists to follow that there is great promise that:American sculp- 
ture will long keep its high position to which he raised it. I have 
touched upon the lamentable condition of American sculpture prior 
to St. Gaudens. Power’s Greek Slave, Story’s Cleopatra, Palmer’s 
White Captive and the whole collection of effigies in New York and 
elsewhere, including all the war monuments with their wooden 
figures of stone, are witnesses of the lifeless, characterless and tame 
style of the neoclassic school which held sway in the early years of 
the nineteenth century. Gaudens changed all this. The memorial 
exhibition of his works, held in 1908, one year after his death in 
New York made a profound impression. His Shaw Monument in 
Boston, his Sherman statue in New York, the Puritan in Philadel- 
phia, the Figure in the Rock Creek Cemetery in Washington or the 
Lincoln statue in Chicago belong to the world’s great masterpieces. 
They exhibit a unique combination of primitive strength and most 
delicate personal culture, simplicity married with grandeur ; here are 
expressions of the divine genius whose revelations not only demand 
but inspire unconditional surrender. No trifling, no pomposity, no 
manufactured beauty, no seeking after originality, nothing but a 
sure, bold, yet chaste expression of the great forms of existence, 
the eternally human. And aside of St. Gaudens I would place 
Daniel French, who in his creations of feminine types even excels 
St. Gaudens. Any one who has seen his four allegorical groups 
in front of the New York Custom House, representing America, 
Europe, Asia and Africa, must confess that they belong to the best 
that has been accomplished along this line. No less conspicuous is the 
Pastorius Monument in Germantown, memorializing largely the first 
German immigration to America, and the brilliant creation of Albert 
Jaegers, a son of the Wuppertal and a protege of St. Gaudens, who 
is also the sculptor of the Steuben Monument in Washington and 
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of its replica in Potsdam. He recently died of a broken heart, due 
to the German phobic war mania. 

All Pennsylvanians are proud of the series of groups which 
adorn the Capitol at Harrisburg, representing the “Apotheosis of 
Labor,” the “Quakers,” the “Pennsylvania Germans,” the “Scotch- 
Irish” and the “English,” from the skilled hands of George Gray 
Barnard, who had created quite a sensation in Boston, when he 
exhibited his then most famous work “The Hewer,” set up tem- 
porarily in Copley Square, but now in the possession of John D. 
Rockefeller. Barnard is undoubtedly the most prolific worker 
among present day sculptors in America, his thirty-one heroic figures 
in the Capitol of Harrisburg giving ample evidence that quantity 
is here fully matched by quality. In breadth of conception and vast- 
ness of enterprise Gutzon Borglum, painter and sculptor, stands 
supreme among present-day American artists. He studied his art 
in San Francisco, but in 1890 he went to Paris to continue his work 
in the Julian Academy and Ecole des Beaux Arts, exhibiting as 
painter ana sculptor in the Paris Salon, of which he became an 
associate. After sojourning in Spain, London and Paris for a num- 
ber of years he returned to America and located in New York. 
Among his most notable creations the most conspicuous are his 
colossal monument of forty-two figures in bronze, memorializing 
the Wars of America, in the Military Park of Newark, New Jersey, 
and the unfortunately unfinished Confederate Memorial, a carving 
of 1200 figures, 120 feet high, on the face of the granite Stone 
Mountain, Georgia, and of the Memorial Hall cut into and within 
the Mountain, 320 feet long—the ne plus ultra of Americanism in 
art. 

Already for the last two decades the nations of Europe have 
been knocking at America’s door with their finest art treasures, to 
ask her opinions and to gain her applause, and there should be no 
hesitation in opening wide her doors with high appreciation for the 
genius of other races. For each race has its own peculiar genius 
which defies comparison. The great German art exhibit presented 
in New York shortly before the world war stands unrivalled in intel- 
lectual grasp, power of imagination and passionate struggle, Lenbach, 
Boecklin, Klinger, Liebermann, von Uhde, Thoma, von Stuck, Hil- 
debrand and a host of others are types by themselves; they teach 
us that art is as manifold in its revelations as life and no nation 
has reached the goal of its development, unless it has expressed 
itself in terms of beauty, has found a synthesis of its personality, 
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its soul, its hopes, its faith, its aspirations. The German exhibit 
has been followed by similar efforts of other European nations. But 
the best of modern German painting pre-eminent in its combination 
of strength with poetic spirit should especially prove of intrinsic 
value to our young American art. For that which is still wanting 
in our American plastic art with all its splendid technical pre-emi- 
nence is depth and vigor of feeling. Mere splendor and elegance 
are after all not the true expressions of the essence of the American 
character. Thousands of Americans flock annually to Europe, hun- 
gry for the art of old masters; they return with heightened appe- 
tites, with keener eyes and nobler aspirations. As a result the 
American art galleries multiply, the American homes are filled with 
private collections, and greater educational facilities for the culti- 
vation of the beautiful are offered, the American cities are more 
and more aroused out of their long slumber and are beginning to 
vie with one another in the beautification of their thoroughfares and 
their homes and the establishment of recreation centers. The fine 
arts begin to react even more conspicuously on the material pros- 
perity of the nation than the mechanical arts. They are, indeed, 
still the specific realm of genius, which neither schools nor scholar- 
ships can produce; but they can at least enlighten, lift up and en- 
noble the common man and raise the nation to a higher level of 
thinking and living. J. Pierpont Morgan’s enduring reputation will 
ever rest on his aesthetic taste and ability which inspired him to 
bring together the largest private art collection in the world. It is 
and ever will remain the best and most permanent investment he 
made. And what is true of him is likewise true of other American 
millionaires. 

It is the duty of such men to recognize the efforts of the home 
land manifested in an increasing passion for decoration, in a keener 
native instinct for color and form, in a more intense spiritual appre- 
hension of life in a constantly growing higher appreciation of things 
ideal over against things material, in the increasing conviction that 
we are not called upon to repeat what Raphael or Michael Angelo 
have done, but to create anew according to more advanced notions 
of heroism, celestial and mundane, distinguishing between the glory 
of the terrestrial and the glory of the celestial each after its kind, 
both legitimate in the new America, both immortal and incorruptible 
and raised to the standard of the just made perfect. The new 
American school, born of its own material and spiritual life, its own 
faith in and sacrifice for humanity, its own profound social, political 
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and religious convictions, announces to the world its own glorious 
message, not merely of a child to be worshipped, but of fullgrown 
manhood, which has dared to challenge Mephistopheles to combat 
and has conquered. After a long night of struggle for self-expres- 
sion, the first rays of the glorious dawn of a new day of per- 
fection have shot athward the horizon, here and there beams of 
singular beauty all their own are penetrating the-gray mist of the 
receding night announcing a sunburst of unparalleled splendor. 


ire LOsl SOULS OF LOBC 


BY GEORGE BALLARD BOWERS 


PANISH Catholic monks began to teach their religion in the 
S Philippines in 1565, not long after their discovery by Magel- 
lan. American Protestant missionaries followed our army in 1898, 
when Spanish sovereignty ended in the archipelago. These facts 
are necessary to explain an incident of 1908, Papa Isio’s downfall 
in the Island of Negros and the unhappy fate of his followers, the 
Lost Souls of Lobo. 

Papa Isio, a self-appointed pope, was the last spiritual and tem- 
poral head of the island Babalyanes, worshippers of an ancient 
Malayan god. Isio, a native of peculiar cunning, had taken his 
title from the Catholic church where he had been altar-boy. At 
the beginning of the American occupation a condition similar to that 
in Negros existed in every island of importance of the archipelago. 

In 1908 Papa Isio completely dominated the populous island of 
Negros. He had overthrown its ill-fated republic and would have 
made himself an absolute monarch had it not been for the timely 
arrival of the Americans to garrison the principal island cities, a 
great blow to Isio’s power and prestige. He withdrew with his 
followers to the mountains from which he made periodic raids to 
burn and kill in the lowlands. 

- Papa Isio’s last raid occurred in 1908, ten years after the Ameri- 
can occupation. How well I know the details! At that time I 
happened tc have been a captain in command of our Negros forces. 
Papa Isio burned two coast towns and massacred one of my garri- 
sons; this, a considerable blow to my prestige as an officer. Quickly 
I inaugurated a vigorous campaign of six months which ended with 
the capture of Isio and the surrender of his followers. Through 
desertion and death the Babalyanes had dwindled to less than five 
hundred souls, knowing no other authority than mine. Those sim- 
ple souls looked to me for spiritual as well as temporal guidance, 
for in me they saw the reincarnation of their ancient deity. 
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There was at my disposal ample public funds to feed and shelter 
my charges. I built a model village, each home with a garden, rice 
field and trees. 

Although I am of a liberal faith, I found it distasteful to serve 
as god, pope and teacher of that pagan settlement. I set out to shift 
my responsibility to the missionaries, Catholic and Protestant, which 
ever I could induce to relieve me. Asa preliminary I built a church, 
using public funds. What if it was illegal? Was I not serving 
a noble cause? 

The Protestant missionaries had, from the beginning, encoun- 
tered many obstacles. The Catholics had already gathered into their 
fold a majority of the worthwhile souls, in the archipelago, they 
really did rot need my Babalyanes. Protestant missionaries as a 
class were kostile to their fellow countrymen, especially the military. 
They seldom overlooked an opportunity to explain to the Filipinos 
how bad officers and others were—they may have changed by now. 
The Catholic priests pursued an opposite practice, they never failed 
to praise the army and navy. Although inclined to favor the priests, 
I decided to place the spiritual guidance of the people of Lobo into 
the hands of the Protestants who despised me. 

Confident that I was doing a Christian act, I rang the preacher’s 
doorbell at Bacolod. I saw his wife peep from behind the blinds. 
After a wait of five minutes, the preacher came to the door where 
I explained my mission of mercy, that I had five hundred souls 
prepared to accept Protestantism. I showed him a picture of the 
handsome bamboo church I had built. 

Finally, he began, his vinagery countenance never changing: 

“If you are so interested in saving the souls of a lot of pagan cut- 
throats, bring ’em in here. I wouldn’t risk my life going out there 
in the mountains to them. Good-day, sir.” 

I was stunned. He had closed the door. I had turned the other 
cheek once too often. 

A week later I had mustered up courage to approach the Span- 
ish priest of a parish near Lobo. He was a good fellow and a 
loyal friend. 

I had no sooner been comfortably seated I began: 

“Padre Juan, how would you like a nice, new church,” I hesi- 
tated, fearing the worst, “with five hundred Babalyanes ready to 
be baptized ?” 

He looked at me quizzically, then smiled. 

“Have a drink on that, mi Capitan.” 
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Gingerly, I poured myself a glass of sacramental wine, a servant 
had put before me. Padre Juan took a gin. 

“You mean Lobo?” 

I nodded. 

“Fine. Bring them here to live near your garrison and my 
church.” 

“But, Padre Juan, I built a nice church in Lobo. It is only five 
miles from here.” 

“Amigs Capitan, I go to Lobo? Not for your sweet life. I 
wouldn’t trust those cutthroats. You will dine with me today? I 
would have you enjoy with me some rare delicacies received from 
Spain only this morning.” 

This second disappointment distressed me. I was about to leave 
Negros for a vacation in the States, the real reason of my desire to 
hand my wards over to one of the churches. Finally, I had to go. 

Three years later I returned to Negros. My first thought was 
of Lobo. I found that in my absence smallpox, cholera and malaria 
had wiped out its population, not a pagan soul remained, not one 
had turned Christian. 


GANDHI AND THE UNTOUCHABLES 


BY VIOLA IRENE COOPER 


ANDHI, standing forth as almost the first Indian to attack the 
question, has approached the problem of untouchability, that 
situation in India’s social structure which is so puzzling to western- 
ers and which is so appalling to the western sense of democracy, 
with anything like a practical solution. His solution is a long way 
from attainment, it is a long way even from being put into effect 
at all. But he has launched the movement. In Young India of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1925, he discusses the question in detail, replying in his 
article to the objections of his opponents to the movement he has 
set on foot for the abolition of the custom and seeking to point out 
the means by which this abolition may be attained. 

In India, members of the untouchable caste are not permitted 
in the public schools. They are outcasts literally in every sense of 
the word. Gandhi's suggestion to the question of education is: 
open to the untouchables all public schools, temples and roads that 
are open to non-Brahmins and are not exclusively devoted to any 
particular caste. To this he adds the suggestion that Hindus should 
open schools for the children of the untouchables, dig wells for them 
when necessary and render them the personal service that is so 
badly needed, e. g., to carry on hygienic reform and provide medi- 
calaid. 

One question that has been asked Gandhi is: “Do you advocate 
an intermingling of the castes?’ Gandhi's reply is, “I would abolish 
all castes!” It is this universality, regardless of his political views, 
which has made Gandhi a world figure and which will make him 
one of the greatest workers in India’s destiny that India has pro- 
duced. 

The student of eastern philosophy must of necessity realize that 
a belief in reincarnation and karma, the law of cause and effect or 
the as ye sow, so shall ye reap of Christian doctrine, is part and 
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parcel of the Indian’s mental make-up. Gandhi was asked, “Do 
you not believe that India is karma-bhumé, and that everybody born 
here is endowed with wealth and intelligence, social status and relig- 
ious aspirations according to his good or ill deeds in his previous 
birth?’ Gandhi replied that India is essentially “karma-bhumi” 
(land of duty), in contradistinction to “bhoga-bhumi’ (land of en- 
joyment), thus putting the burden of social duty upon the people 
in the present and not upon the past. 

Other questions and answers in his survey of the situation would 
be stated best, perhaps, by a simple presentation in the form of ques- 
tion and answer. These are as follows: 

Q.: Are not education and reform among the untouchables pri- 
mary conditions to be fulfilled ere one can begin to talk of the 
removal of untouchability? 

A. (Gandhi): There can be no reform or education among the 
untouchables without the removal of untouchability. 

Q.: Is it not natural, and just as it should be, that non-drunk- 
ards should avoid drunkards, and that vegetarians should avoid 
non-vegetarians ? 

A.: Not necessarily; a teetotalar would regard it as his duty to 
associate with his drunkard brother for the purpose of weaning him 
from the evil habit. So may a vegetarian seek out a non-vegetarian. 

O.: Is it not true that a pure man easily becomes an impure 
nan when he is made to mingle with men who drink, and kill, and 
eat animals? 

A.: A man who, being unconscious of the wrong, drinks wine 
and eats flesh, is not necessarily an impure man. But I can under- 
stand the possibility of evil resulting from one being made to mingle 
with a corrupt person. In our case, however, there is no case of 
“making anyone associate with untouchables.” 

Q.: Is it not owing to the above fact that certain classes of 
orthodox Brahmins do not mingle with the other castes (including 
the untouchables), but constitute themselves into a separate class, 
and live together for their spiritual uplift? 

A.: It must be a poor spirituality that requires to be locked in 
a safe. Moreover, days are gone when men guarded their virtue 
by permanent isolation. 

Q.: Do you advocate, then, that all should become equal, with- 
out any distinction of cast, race, creed or avocation? 

A.: Such should be the case in the eye of the law in the matter 
of elementary human rights, even as, irrespective of caste, race, 
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creed, or color, we have certain things in common, e. g., hunger, 
thirst, etc. 

To the final question regarding philosophy, perhaps incompre- 
hensible to the average western mind as expressed in Indian terms 
yet not without its interest, he replies with lucidity and foresight. 
The question is as follows: 

“Would that supreme philosophical truth be of any use in the 
field of practical politics to the average ‘grihastha’ (householder) 
seeing that only great souls who have come to the end of their cycle 
of karma (the necessity of returning to earth life) and realize and 
practice that supreme philosophical truth, and not the ordinary 
householder who has only to follow that which the Rishis have 
ordained, and in that following gain discipline which will eventually 
lead to release from birth and death?” 

The answer of Gandhi to this is akin to his other answers, 
namely, democratic in spirit. “Not much ‘supreme philosophical © 
truth’,” he says, “is involved in the recognition of the simple truth 
that no human being is to be regarded as untouchable by reason of 
his birth. The truth is so simple that it is recognized all over the 
world except by orthodox Hindus. I have questioned the statement 
that the Rishis taught the doctrine of untouchability as we prac- 
tice ites 

The task before Gandhi is a great one. It is doubtful whether 
he can do very much. But the attempt is being made and it is pos- 
sible that through it there will come about in India a democracy of! 
the present which will be in accord with her ideals of the past. . 
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‘BY DR. RUDOLF KASSNER’ * 


INTRODUCTION 


Rupo_r Kassner, the renowned Austrian ‘philosopher, and one of the pro- 
foundest and most original thinkers of the day, was born on September 11, 
1873, at Gross-Pawlowitz in Moravia. He is of entirely German origin, and 
not only his parental, but more especially his maternal ancestors (all of them 
free-holders) belong to that race of fair-haired mountain Silesians, which has 
given to the Germans a Jacob Boehme.and an Angelus Silesius. 

Kassner studied at the universities of Vienna and Berlin, and, later on, for 
a short time at Oxford. He then spent many years in the capitals of Europe, 
and undertook long journeys in India, through the whole of Russia, etc. After 
the war he settled in Vienna and lives there still, Tilgnerstrasse 3, Wien 1. 

His works represent a unity, and should be read in chronological order as 
they were published, for more than is generally the case in the writings of the 
thinkers of this world, one work emanates from the other, and iS only fully 
comprehensible in connection with its forerunner. 

Kassner is deeply original. He possesses the originality of life itself, and 
in his writings one can hardly discover any direct influence by modern German 
minds, with the one exception perhaps of Nietzsche, and this’only in the first 
period of his intellectual career. On the other hand, the works of his youth 
are distinctly influenced by the English Essayists and Aesthetes and by Emer- 
son, but most especially by Plato and the Upanishads. Rudolf Kassner’s trans- 
lation of Pleto’s Symposion (1904) is considered to be classical and of rare 
beauty, and has become one of the most popular translations of all, from any 
ancient tongue. 

The titles of his works, as they appeared in succession (mostly in the 
Insel-Verlag, Leipzig) since 1900 are: Death and the Mask, The Moral of 
Music, Melanchoha, A Trilogy of the Spirit, The Elements of Human Great- 
ness, Indian Idealism, The Chimera, The Leper, Number and Visage, Essays, 
The Foundations of Physiognomy, Transformation. 

Rudolf Kassner’s works, from the first to the last page even in those books 
in which the expression does not yet appear, is physiognomy in the widest and 
profoundest sense of the word. It is a doctrine of Form, a new irrationalism. 
His thinking is bound to the language in which he writes, and he has what 
Flaubert calls: “Ja conscience du mot’ in a higher sense than any other living 
writer. Therefore the enormous difficulty in translating him. As was the 
case with the great mystics of the Middle Ages, his thinking is absolutely irra- 
tional, not to be understood in the sense of the Rationalists of Irrationalism, 
like Maeterlinck or, to a certain extent, Schopenhauer. It is entirely alive, a 
particle of life itself. His doctrine of Physiognomy has nothing in common 
with that of Lavater or other famous Physiognomists, on the contrary: it 
stands in direct opposition to them. We may not be permitted to say that his 
philosophy is a or the philosophy of intuition (which would be romanticism, a 
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form of mind which Kassner repudiates entirely), but his physiognomy teaches 
most essentially, that just the intuitive mind must be very logical, if intuition is 
not to become senseless and empty. Perhaps none will understand his work 
better than he who recognizes in it the innermost and innate opposition to 
the works of Professor Freud. This opposition (Physiognomy versus Psycho- 
Analysis) is all the more important, as in the early writings (English poets) 
psycho-analytical problems were possibly hit upon in the language of the Aes- 
thete, at a time when Freud was not only unknown to Kassner, but to the world 
at large. In Kassner’s last essay: Christ and the World Soul, this opposition 
to psycho-analysis has been made particularly clear—we may say: has become 
a sort of program. 

But there is another side to Kassner’s being, beyond that of the Seer and 
thinker, which the short work we are offering to the American public exem- 
plifies in a particular sense: Kassner is a Mystic, a God-seeker, and the deepest 
essence of all his productions is the linking together of the visible and the 
invisible world, of matter and idea, of mind and soul. His nature, in its 
deepest source is religion, and like a second Offerus he is well able to carry 
the Christ Child across the waters on his great rugged shoulders. Only he 
who keeps this in mind will understand him fully. How endlessly far have 
we out-distanced Frances of Assisi’s famous sermon: He who gives one stone 
for the restoration of the Chapel will receive one recompense in heaven; he 
who gives two will receive two recompenses, in Kassner’s Leper, “who does 
not long for wages, for measure, for the Emperor’s good-will, but whose Soul 
by the power of its purity longs for God alone.” 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


From a purely legal point of view, Alexander I. cannot be held responsible 
for the murder of his father, Paul I. 

On the other hand, what Prince Jachvil, to whose lot had fallen the task 
of strangling the Emperor Paul with the ribbon of the order he was wearing, 
supposedly said to the latter’s son, namely: “Your hands are clean, because 
ours have been soiled by this deed,” probably gives the truest expression to the 
facts of the case. 

The Emperor Alexander’s piety and mystical vein, his unexpected death in 
far-away Tagaurog, the fact that his coffin was always kept closed and his 
burial hurried over, gave rise to the popular belief, that he did not die as an 
Emperor, but as a penitent and a man of God at a much later date in Siberia, 
under the name of Fedor Kusmisch; further, that the burial in Tagaurog was 
a mystification and that the coffin supposed to contain his remains, was in 
reality empty. 

Against this may be held the testimony of the people present at his sudden 
demise, who declared that they had seen his corpse in the coffin. 

A totally new light has been brought to bear on the whole subject by the 
Sovjets having Alexander’s coffin opened, which was discovered to contain 
nothing but stones. 

The Leaves from Alexander I. Notebook, are totally imaginary: i 
in the form of the Diary of an Emperor-Penitent. i : ar 
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APOCRYPHAL PAGES FROM THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER I, NOTEBOOK? 


To know whether we are doing His will, whether His will really is in us, 
that is all. Between our will and His stands fear. Between our will and His 
stand the constellations, stand the fear and the terror of the constellations. 
And we must pass through this fear, then all is well. He who can do so is 
strong, and reaches the goal. 

Today I have felt it more deeply than ever before: God wants something of 
me, and then all will be well. I know not what it is that He wants me to do. 
I will that He should tell me, He wills that I should know. This is how we 
stand opposite each other. A day must come in which everything will be decided. 
When will it come? 


—Trowtza Monastyr. 


URING a talk we had in the garden of the Convent, as we sat 

before the fresh grave of the Starez Heliodor, I said to Father 
Jefim: “Men cannot understand suffering and are incapable of feel- 
ing the joy and the sweetness of suffering, because they have num- 
bers.” Upon this Father Jefim answered in almost the same words 
as the Holy man in Kostroma used when he spoke to me—just a 
year ago: “It is not a question of men, but of God. Men must 
count, God alone need not count.” 

In the course of our conversation, Father Jefim said: that I 
ought to and must look upon the fact that I am the first man in my 
Empire as my sacrifice: order stands for the path, the rank and file 
for the peregrination. 


We ail desire to see God and to rest in Him. As long as we 
live in the body, we shall not make unto ourselves any graven image 
of Him—then only do we live fearlessly. The Tartars tolerate 
neither an image of God nor of themselves, for they are willed to 
live and to beat the enemy, till the hour comes when they shall see 
God face to face. I would I could live as they do. But as it is, 
one man sees himself in the other: men sink down and are ruined 
before their time in each other, and the flesh dies in the flesh. 

1 A legend lived for many decades in Russia, which told that the Emperor 
Alexander I. had spent the last years of his life in Siberia, under the name of 
Feodor Kusmitsch, and there had died, unknown, as a penitent, because he had 
been privy to the murder of his father, Paul I. History has refuted this legend. 


In reality, Alexander died in his bed, as Emperor, and his remains were laid 
to rest in the Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
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The Volga measures 3,000 versts from its source to its mouth. 
How much do I measure from my beginning to my end? For the 
people I am measured, and have a beginning, and an end, because I 
am the Emperor. But by what do I measure myself? By God. 
And that is why I must die in order to live. For men I must live 
in order to die.::If-we could only know and feelin our innermost 
hearts that we die for God, that by death we step out of man’s King- 
dom and enter the Kingdom of God! Saints must be inexpressibly 
blessed in the hour of their death, in all their life no hour,can have 
been happier for them than their last. : 

If our measure be guilt, then all our acts are indeed ‘crimes and 
our true crime is suffering. A single man, a Pilgrim, is perhaps 
still able to think this thought. But how can two, or three, or a hun- 
dred, how can all men think this thought? Human beings cannot 
do it, and therefore God must think it for them, and act for them. 
The destruction of number by God—that is Christianity. Heathen- 
ism was the sanction of number by God. 

One of my favorite thoughts: Heathenism has not reached its 
end, as is written in the Catechism and in the lesson-books of his- 
tory, but gces on living in all nature, in animals, in human beings, 
everywhere. And the profoundest idea of Heathenism, which only 
few can conceive, is Christianity, just as death is the profoundest 
sense of life, is the innermost being, the value of a thing, the debt 
we owe to God. I expressed these thoughts to Strachow this morn- 
ing. Upon which he answered: “Why should we then have the 
Church? Can everything which has been done up to now be undone 
again? Does not the historical man stand above the natural man? 
He asked whether it were possible for me to wear the crown with 
such thoughts in my heart? My thought, he held, was too great 
and too small for an Emperor, it was a thought for pilgrims and 
penitents. He is right. And yet, he understands not me nor the 
human heart. I thought of what the Starez Heliodor had said to 
me in the Troitza Convent. 

My happiness is the course. That I am the first man in the 
Realm signifies nothing beyond the fact, that I must travel over the 
whole course to the very end. It is narrow as thought, narrow as 
the rent of lightning in the clouds. 

I asked to be led to Feodor Kusmitsch. Tomorrow morning, be- 
fore sunrise, he is to be executed, because he cut his comrade’s—a 
common soldier’s—throat for the sake of half a rubel. I was dis- 
guised, and therefore he had no idea who it was that came to see 
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him. When I looked into his eyes'I know, that this was a man with- 
out a course, that the murderer is without a course. 

All men are linked together by the course. The course is love, 
is the Good, is truth, is law. If I could only believe this quite sim- 
ply! How much this belief would comfort me! 

I often think: man is a celestial body, as finished and perfect in 
himself as 2 celestial body. All creatures, animals, trees, flowers, 
are celestial bodies. And that which connects them is their orbit, 
their course. 

If I dared believe this! It is the belief of guiltless men. And 
yet, at the beginning of the path, at the entrance to the course, stands 
guilt, and therefore it remains guilt all the way, till I have blotted 
it out and turned back and become converted. And then I and 
Feodor Kusmitsch are not separated any more, we are brethren in 
death, and united in death. 

It may also be, that my course is nothing but patience, and his 
course, the course of the murderer, impatience, for the sake of 
death. 

I remembered today, what I once said to Kutusow, a year be- 
fore he died: “Everybody, I myself, you—no matter who, is good, 
brave, full of courage to begin with, and then quite suddenly, he 
becomes cowardly, from one moment to the other, and remains so, 
from this moment on, and can do nothing to fight against it. How 
would you explain this? Does this cowardliness come from God 
or from the Devil?” 

The old General answered: “From the Devil.” 

I. “No, from God.” 

Baron Stael has returned from Germany. We talked philosophy, 
as was our wont two years ago. He is always of a different opinion, 
but I need this, because it clarifies me all the more surely about my , 
own self, as he who expresses his opinion, is one of the truest men - 
I have ever met with. Stael is very German and does not under- 
stand the Russians. We touched upon the subject of Glory. I said 
to him: “The older I grow, the less can I understand Glory and 
the longing of men for Glory. Day by day I feel more strongly, 
that the Christian may and cannot live for Glory. Glory is the last 
limitation of the Soul, and therefore the most dangerous one. The 
Christian soul must pass beyond all boundary lines. Napoleon could 
not conceive a human being getting beyond his own Glory, for 
Napoleon was of the flesh, his spirit was the spirit of the flesh. I 
remember that his physical appearance and his voice always had a 
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paralyzing effect upon me. I disliked his body, his flesh; for me 
the texture of his flesh, his cheek, his chin, the nape of his neck, his 
hands, had something repulsive about them. I can say no more. 
It was flesh of the flesh, externalized, and I imagine, that in the 
grave it must have decayed sooner than the flesh of other people. 
He was opaque. As opaque as flesh is at all times—like the big grey 
Seal, which I saw a little while ago, in a fisherboat on the Fontanke. 
I never could get rid of the feeling, that behind that which we saw 
and heard of him stood quite another man, and behind this one yet 
another, and so on, neverendingly. The hidden secret of such men 
is nothing but deceit, and their revelation must be Glory.” 

Stael answered: “Every man is just such an incomprehensible 
lump of flesh, such a captive seal, if we take away-his deeds and his 
2ims from him, a thing which would be entirely unfair and inhuman. 
None but the active man, the soldier, the commander, the law-giver 
seeks Glory. Glory and fame are the spirit of human deeds, they 
are actually the light of our deeds, and as such as precious as the 
deed itself. Whoever denies Glory must also deny the deed. They 
both belong to us as little as they belong to our sons. Glory is noth- 
ing but the deed which reaches beyond the doer. What nobler ties 
can be formed between men, between periods of time, than by Glory. 
The lonely man is indeed not capable of understanding either Glory 
or the times in which he lives. Therefore the lonely man should not 
have ason. The son would turn against him.” 

I. “Are not all great men lonely?” 

Stael: “That is what the poets, who falsify everything, say. The 
great man is our Judge, our measure, is the law-giver; the lonely 
man is guilty whatever he does, and therefore he may not judge. 
Can one conceive a greater difference?” 

I. “We each of us talk in our own tongue, and cannot under- 
stand one another. Answer me: What is it that has set the distance 
between us and God?” 

Stael: “Tt is the law, beyond which we dare not go.” 

I: “No, Stael, it is guilt. And therefore guilt is blessed. He 
who is not guilty can also not feel joy, or rather, his joy is worthless. 
The Glory of the lonely man, the Glory of the Christian is guilt, the 
guilt of the guiltless. In Kaluga there lives a peasant, who, in spite 
of being innocent, was sent to Siberia for twenty years. He was 
suspected of having committed a murder, and the evidence was 
against him: at first he defended himself, then gave it up, went to 
Siberia and did penance willingly, indeed joyfully, for a deed which 
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another man, whom he did not even know, had done. I ask you, 
Stael, who is in the center of our moral world, this peasant or Napo- 
leon? You will say: Napoleon. I say: the peasant. Napoleon lives 
on the circumference. Do you understand this?” 

Stael: “No, I do not and I will not understand it.” 

les Why?” 

Stael: “If we all felt as this peasant does, there would be noth- 
ing but criminals and no crime, or else nothing but crimes and no 
criminals any more.” 

I: “Stael, there was a time when I spoke exactly as you speak 
now, it comes back to me quite clearly at this moment. Let me 
tell you of cne of the most wonderful hours of my life. It was at 
Paris, in 18... I had formed a great friendship with a Marquise 
Carega, who at that time surpassed all women in Paris by two 
things, by her walk, and by her pearl necklace. Her walk, all the 
other women attempted to imitate, without success; her pearls few 
people had ever seen, as the Marquise never wore them publicly, 
at the play or at receptions; for such occasions she had had a neck- 
lace of imitation pearls fabricated, which were so like the real ones, 
that even connoisseurs owned themselves deceived. In the evening, 
when she was alone, she hung the real pearls round her neck, or 
else they lay on her table before her, or she held them in her hand. 
There are Beings, Stael, in whom the secret of the human race re- 
veals itself; more cannot be said of them, and it is senseless to call 
such people good or wise. And the Marquise Carega was a Being 
of this sort. Other people cannot exist without obstinacy, they 
make a point of honor of their obstinacy, in order to be admired. 
Women like the Marquise are without obstinacy, and if only for this 
reason they partake of a higher life and are alive in a higher sense, 
they are truly marvels, who touch the heart of him who has the 
happiness of coming near them most deeply. On the day, when the 
Marquise betrayed the secret of her pearl necklace to me, I was as 
much taken aback as you were, Stael, when I told you of the peni- 
tent of Kaluga, and I asked the Marquise exactly as you asked me 
just now: ‘If all women, out of too great a love for their real pearls, 
or out of precaution, or fear, or for some other reason, wore false 
pearls and hid the real ones, we would never see real pearls any 
more; in a certain sense real pearls would cease to exist, and the 
fact would be established, that we could deprive a thing of all its 
value by over-estimation,’ whereupon the Marquise answered: that 
I did not know the human heart, more especially, that I did not 
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understand woman—there was much that I still had to learn. She 
could see by this question. Men ripen so slowly. Not until it had 
become quite impossible for me to formulate such a question even 
in my thoughts, and not to see the right answer immediately, would 
I understand what I had not understood up to now: the human 
heart. “Learn not to think in such a way any more: make it a rule 
from today, from this hour on, never to draw such horrible conclu- 
sions! Promise me this! Try and see a new, a better, and freer 
humanity by not asking: if all acted as you do what then? Any 
more-—not asking it even in your thoughts. Oh my friend, believe 
me, all do not act as I do, nothing is as certain as the fact that all 
do not act as I do, and even if they did, it would not be the same. 
It is extraordinary that after so many experiences, after so much 
suffering, after humanity has grown so old, love appears incompre- 
hensible, indeed absurd to you and to many men—to most of them, 
and above all to those, who we women instinctively feel and love 
as men. Where shall we seek for the source of all the many 
women’s disappointments if not in this? Mark my words: from 
that day on when you will feel your question to be simply foolish, 
childish and senseless, love will not appear incomprehensible or 
absurd to you any more, but, on the contrary, just because of its 
incomprehensibility and absurdity you will look upon it as the only 
true and innate state of human beings, and then, I give you my word, 
I shall destroy my false pearls, and wear the real ones before the 
eyes of all the world.” 

No man is able to conceive God in Spirit. Man must be moved 
by God, then God is there. Happy is the man who is moved by 
God. He cannot go astray, and reaches his goal. (After an hour 
of greatest forsakenness. ) 

In the evening I asked Stael quite suddenly, because this thought 
had occupied me all day: “What is the hardest thing in life?” Stael 
answered without a moment’s hesitation: “Comradeship.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“That it should be possible for two to go together, that neither 
of the two should be more than the other, that the two should be 
one. That is hard.” 

“God brings men together, God is equality and unity.” 

Stael answered: “By God one could explain everything. God 
makes everything easy. He, Stael, had only one desire, to feel what 
he had felt in his youth, he did not ask for more. 
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I:. “Is not age an everlasting agony, a continual disappointment, 
under such circumstances ?” 

He: “Certainly, for him who has no son. I want to go on living 
in my son, and in this way to refind my lost youth.” 

There is very much delicacy and kind-heartedness in the way in 
which Stael clings to that which is. He does not wish man to over- 
estimate himself in God. Stael lives in an internal world of honor. 
That is German, not Russian. If a Russian gets ready to live in 
an internal world he will leave honor outside, he will feel honor to 
be superfluous, and nothing but a hindrance. 

Monsieur de Mirepoix was struck by my good memory, because 
I took up the conversation with him today exactly there, where I 
had broken it off five years ago, when he first came to Petersburg 
from Paris. I can always do this. And yet, when I saw Mirepoix 
once more, after all this time, it seemed to me as if he had risen 
from the dead, as if, for these five years, he had not tarried among 
the living, thus completely had he escaped my memory. This is 
what always happens to me, with all human beings. My capacity 
for forgetting and for remembering are equally great and there 
where the two meet, I live, there it is that I am. Nothing is as 
strange to me as that which men call Time; it is as strange to me 
as the face of a woman, who we have ceased to love, is to us all. 
My time 1s waking. 

N. wants to know men without moving a finger. None can take 
without giving. He should give men enormous odds to begin with, 
in order that men should reveal enormously much to him. This is 
knowledge of men. It is what Christ did. He gave men Fternity 
to begin with, He gave Himself to all men, therefore He knew 
them. I cannot conceive anything more paltry than that which men 
generally call “knowledge of men.” 

Stael has his limitations, of that I have become fully conscious 
today. The young and beautiful Princess D., whom all men adore, 
is going to marry blind Cheremeteff, and Stael declares, such a 
thing ought not to be allowed, it could only turn out to be a mis- 
take. Sooner or later disappointment was bound to set in. One 
should warn the Princess not to share the fate of a blind man. “What 
a fellow you are, Stael! always trembling before something. Do 
you want to wait, from this day on, till the Princess has found out 
that she has presumed too much upon her love? Do you know 
exactly what a human being is capable of accomplishing? Is it ever, 
or in any way possible to calculate this? Stael, sometimes it seems 
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to me that you are not only no Christian, but a thorough-going 
pedant. Stael, you understand nothing but time. But for that 
which does not take place in time, for that which is there from all 
eternity, you have no sense. Do you really believe, that Christ only 
came to earth to convert the Jews and heathens one after the other. 
He could then well have come sooner, in fact, He should have done 
so. No, it is not so, Stael. Christ was there from all eternity, in 
all those who do not live in time, who do not live in fear, because 
time is fear, be it the time of the Heathen or of the Christian. Christ 
lived in His mother, for Mary, the wife of Joseph, was without fear, 
and therefore chosen among all women to bring forth the God who 
was in her. Mary Magdalene also was without fear. And Princess 
D. is without fear. Let your thoughts rest upon this. 

I asked Mirepoix whether a very taciturn man must not neces- 
sarily be very cruel, and all the more cruel, the more taciturn he be. 
I have been thinking how a man can become a murderer, by too 
much taciturnity. I am thinking of Feodor Kusmitsch, who ap- 
peared to me today in my dream. His face was close, even as flesh 
is close. If I am right, then God’s loving-kindness can only show 
itself by being everywhere, in all men, quite openly. God’s Being 
is openness. Perhaps the murderers and those who must die, believe 
that God’s Being is secrecy. 

To reckon with God. Who is secret enough to dare reckon with 
God? Who besides God Himself? 

Sometimes I feel as if life rushed on with a velocity for which 
we men have no measure and which we therefore cannot calculate. 
How would it otherwise be possible for us to part from the moment, 
if we did rot do so as men, who are in the act of madly rushing on? 

Prince Urussow lives by gambling. People tell me that he wins. 
In the end he must win. At that point where he is hard and opaque 
he must win. And his partner must also win just there where 
he is hard and opaque. Whoever plays with God is bound to lose. 
It is God who then is hard and opaque, and his opponent, man, is 
soft and broken, like the soil in Springtime. In order to win he 
must lose, he must be destroyed by God. Human beings who play 
with God love death in their secret hearts, while they fight against it. 

I said to Staei today: “We are all born stubborn, refractory, 
morose, and must slowly train ourselves to an ever purer worship 
and devotion. The path which leads to this is common to all men, 
and links the boy to the man, and the young man to the old. I said 
that I could hardly understand how a boy could grow to be a man 
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without following this path. Stael tries for the shortest cut, and 
this shortest cut is shown to him by duty, by obedience. He does 
not understand love, or inhowfar love is happy to be in the wrong. 
That is what Christianity has taught men: to choose the longest way, 
to actually put ourselves in the wrong before God. 

Stael answered: “There are duties towards God as well as 
towards man, and whoever fulfills these cannot err.” 

I: “No, no and no. We only say such things in order to say 
something. We have not a single duty towards God, except the 
one duty to put ourselves in the wrong.” 

“Why? That wrong may be there?” 

“No, because we love God, for no other reason.” 

I then asked Stael, whether he could guess which of the Apostles 
was his own particular one. He could not guess. I said: St. Peter. 
He, the Apostle, also believed, that only the shortest way leads to 
God, that there is, in fact, only one way, a sort of public highway, 
which leads to God. Everybody should set their foot upon it, and 
then all would be well and perfectly clear. But see here, Stael, as 
Peter would not put himself in the wrong before God, God had to 
put him in the wrong, and now you will understand why Christ let 
Himself be denied thrice by Peter, before the cock crowed twice. 

I had a long talk with Stael, and here set down its content, in 
order to keep in mind something of its essence. I said to Stael: “It 
is a great and hard divine thing to appropriate a human being, to 
possess a human being, to penetrate a human being. Cannot you feel 
how impossible it is to pierce the flesh? The older I grow, the more 
I feel this. In my youth I struggled against the sacrifice, for my 
Soul was the Soul of a robber. Today I know that there is only 
one way in which to possess living things: by sacrifice. Dead things 
alone can be possessed without sacrifice. And a human being can 
only become my own, if I sacrifice myself to it. In no other way. 
Stael, cannot you understand that that which is alive fights for ever 
against that which is dead, and therefore he who truly wishes to 
possess men, must abhor every other possession. None can possess 
both, the living and the dead. It is the true essence of our human 
nature, that we are able to sever the living from the dead. Many 
do not understand how to do so. Those are the unclean spirits, the 
interlopers. Stael, I love not the single thing which has a beginning 
and an end and which leads to nothing; I cannot possess it, I can 
only destroy it. Sometimes I have the feeling that I have destroyed 
everything which was mine, in order that it should become not mine 
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any: more—for no other reason. The measure is more than the 
object, and the sacrifice is more than the measure. The sacrifice 
is the inner sense, is the possession, is the chain of Beings. You 
say: he who denies God is godless. No, God can still live in denial, 
as the salamander lives in the fire.” Godless is he, who does not feel 
the sacrifice between man and man, who does not perceive the gulf 
and the grace between man and man, godless is he who is dead, 
godless is the serpent, for he claims that he has a right to possess 
man without grace, without love, without happiness, without sacri- 
fice. He kills, and by killing he gains possession. Many die the 
death of the serpent, they die prematurely, before their death. The 
only thing which we are called upon to do, is not to die this death, 
not to die the death before death, the death of the serpent. 

Stael: “And yet there is only one death for us, and the further 
off from this the happier we are.” 

I: “Do you not feel that the great secret which lies in human 
beings also lies between human beings? Can you not feel the gulf, 
the grace, the happiness between man and man?” 

Stael: “Perhaps grace and happiness were there once—long ago, 
in our youth. What, then, if in the course of time we are forced to 
put indifference in place of grace between man and man, just ex- 
actly indifference, nothing besides indifference? We can make it 
as great as we like, it will always remain indifference.” 

I: “I cannot do so. I could not place indifference between man 
and man: I prefer to put deceit just there, where you put indiffer- 
ence, Stael. Yes, most decidedly, I will put deceit in its place. 
Where I see nothing between man and man, Stael, out of this noth- 
ing temptation arises before me. It cannot be otherwise.” 

Stael: “In this case life can never be peaceful.” 

I: “No, and it should not be peaceful, not for a single moment. 
Then only God will be merciful to me, then only will I not die 
the death before death.” 

A dream I had last night: I was in my coronation robes, my 
crown was on my head, and with my sword, for no apparent reason, 
I was belaboring someone who had stepped in my way, and of whom 
I knew that he was a leper. He wore a Tarter’s cap made of fox 
fur. I saw this quite plainly, and see it still. I went on hitting him, 
but my sword never touched him, and every time I tried to strike 
the sword was between me and the leper, and I could not reach him 
because of the sword. The more I struck at him, the more the leper 
laughed. Te laughed again and again, quite loathsomely, his laugh- 
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ter ran down his face, which was the face of a dead man, like rain 
down a window-pane. But suddenly, when I stopped hitting at 
him, I was he, I was the leper and yet again myself, I was still 
wearing the crown, but under my robe of purple and ermine my 
body was covered with ulcers and sores, and my face was fixed and 
my laughter loathsome, and ran down me like rain down a window- 
pane. I felt quite distinctly that I was the leper and myself at the 
same time and that I was alone and nobody would come near me 
and my voice was hot as fire and dying away, and the words in my 
mouth were heavy as stone, and fell to earth, and I called upon God, 
and knew, that God was God no more. 

My dream of yesterday haunts me. I will not tell it to any man. 
I still see. the leper with the Tartar’s cap before me. I know, that 
he is the only man on earth who does not long for righteousness, 
for my good-will, for wages, but who longs for God alone. All 
measures and all greed and all wages fester away from his body, and 
thus his soul is pure, as pure as the soul of no other man, and by 
the power of its purity it longs for God. 


THE GODS OF PERU 


BY LEWIS SPENCE 


ERTAIN lands possess an individuality well-nigh magical, 
oe standing out boldly from the regions which surround them 
as an isolated cliff rises from the monotonous levels of a prairie. 
Such a country is Peru. Like Egypt or Spain it appears to over- 
shadow its neighbors, not merely by reason of its physical altitude, 
but because of its mysterious and shadowy aloofness and its tradi- 
tions of a high antiquity and a vanished civilization. 


That it certainly possesses a sorcery of its own, an environment 
capable of shaping a wonderful race, is witnessed by the gigantic 
ruins of the strange and picturesque civilizations which formerly 
occupied its arid and wind-swept tablelands. These successive cul- 
tures were created by races who were among the most advanced of 
the Indian peoples of America, and the singular human society they 
developed surprised and bewildered the Spanish conquerors of Peru 
by its complexity and rich variety. 

Centuries before the arrival of the Spaniards, and probably while 
Spain was still a Roman province, civilized communities waxed and 
waned, warred and struggled, on the plateaus of Old Peru. Some 
of these were situated in widely distant parts of the country, but 
all appear to have possessed a common distinctive culture. All we 
know of these remote peoples is what can be gleaned from the 
remains of their architecture their pottery and their tombs. In the 
North are to be found the vestiges of a race known to archaeologists 
as the Incas, who built the gigantic structures of Chimu, near Trux- 
illo whilst in the south the Nazca maintained a very similar mode of 
life, pastoral and agricultural, building large irrigation terraces for 
the cultivation of maize, and manufacturing fine painted pottery. 


Of the precise origin of these, the earliest Peruvians, we know 
nothing. But we are better informed regarding the races which 
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succeeded them, the Quichua-Aymara tribes, who, indeed, may have 
had a close affinity with them. The Quichua-Aymara people seems 
to have drifted down by degrees from the Altaplanicie Highlands of 
Bolivia, or, as some authorities believe, wandered westward in early 
times from the shores of the great and almost land-locked sea which 
formerly covered the present site of Argentina, founding later a set- 
tlement in the neighborhood of Lake Titicaca. These tribes, the 
Quichua and Aymara, formerly one people, seem to have divided 
into two swarms, the Aymara occupying the plateaus of the Andes 
ranges, so that in course of time they became a race of mountaineers, 
and the Quichua occupying the warm valleys beyond the Apurimac, 
to the northwest of the Aymara-speaking folk. The difference in 
the language spoken by these races was, and still is, little more than 
a difference of dialect, such as, for example, is found between Dutch 
and Flemish. 

Before the advent of the Incas these peoples had developed a 
civilization of their own. To the Aymaras is probably due the con- 
struction of the extraordinary city of Tiahuanaco, on the southern 
shore of Lake Titicaca, and built at a level of 13,000 feet above the 
sea. Of this once great community only some of the most outstand- 
ing fragments of masonry remain, great blocks hewn from trachytic 
rock. The most remarkable is a great doorway, carved out of a 
single block of stone, seven feet in height and thirteen and one-half 
feet wide, its upper portion decorated with symbolic figures in high 
relief. Scattered over the site are gigantic blocks of stone, some 
thirty-six feet long, the remains of cyclopean walls, standing mon- 
oliths and colossal statues. 

But the reason for selecting such a site as Tiahuanaco is a mys- 
tery. The tableland on which the great city stood is desolate and 
difficult of access, the snow-line is close at hand, and breathing at 
such a height is no easy matter. Nor can maize be grown at such 
an altitude. How, then, did Tiahuanaco get its food-supply? The 
probable reply to this fascinating riddle is that great climatic changes 
have taken place at this site through the gradual rising of the land, 
a phenomenon which, it is known, has occurred on the coast-line of 
Peru: 

Upon the Quichua-Aymara peoples the Incas swooped down as 
invaders. They were a clan of Aymara stock, who had developed a 
culture of their own in the neighborhood of Lake Titicaca, and may 
have been the last representatives of the great race who built Tia- 
huanaco. At some time in the twelfth century they defeated the 
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Chanca, a neighboring tribe, and with.their assistance:overran Cen- 
tral Peru, making’ Cuzco their capital But several centuries of 
hard fighting were necessary before. they were able to annex the last 
province of their vast empire and:they only succeeded in consolidat- 
ing their conquests about a century before the arrival of the 
Spaniards, ei 

But although engaged in almost constant warfare, the Incas suc- 
ceeded in: developing a civilization of surprising richness and com- 
plexity. It was especially in vast undertakings of engineering and 
in-architecture that their genius displayed itself. “They drove long, 
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straight tunnels through the Andes mountains, the pillars of their 
empire, and bridged seemingly impassable gorges, connecting up the 
centers of population by admirable highways. As builders they were 
supreme, indeed no race in the world’s history has ever surpassed 
the solidity and exquisite finish of their masonry, the stones of 
which were frequently ground to fit each other in a series of angles. 
Perhaps the most famous Incan building was the Coricancha. or 
“Golden House” at Cuzco, the great temple of the sun-god, the walls 
of which were covered with thin plates of gold, and whose gardens 
. were filled with gold and silver animals and insects. Even the water- 
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pipes of this temple were of silver, and in its inner shrine the mum- 
mies of the dead Inca Kings sat in state, as though still alive. 

The rule of the Incas was paternal, even “grandmotherly,” and 
their control of the people was over-emphasized. The Inca, or 
Emperor, was regarded as the representative of the sun upon earth, 
and on the principle that the rays of the sun penetrate into every 
corner, he delegated his authority to officials, each of whom had 
charge over ten thousand, a thousand, a hundred, or even over ten 
families. Every person when born was provided with a portion 
of land, and this he was forced to till, when old enough. He had 
also to help to maintain the lands of the Inca and the priests. He 
was compelled to wear a headband of a certain color which showed 
from which province he came, and his wife was selected for him 
by the Incarial authorities. The rule of the Incas has been described 
as “state socialism.’’ However that may be, it was a soulless machine 
which made no allowances for individuality, but treated the wretched 
people precisely as it did the herds of llamas it reared for their wool. 

This unique civilization was almost entirely destroyed by a hand- 
ful of Spanish adventurers. In 1532 Francisco Pizarro, with two 
hundred men, landed in Peru, and, taking full advantage of a strug- 
gle for the crown between the rival princes Atauhualpa and Huasca, 
speedily seized Cuzco and executed Atauhualpa, the successful 
claimant to the throne. The empire of the Incas collapsed like a 
house of cards, and although several efforts were made by members 
of the royal family to expel the Spaniards, none of these succeeded, 
and Peru became an appanage of the Spanish crown. 

Although excellent topographical and archaeological results have 
recently been achieved on Peruvian soil, little or no research has 
been lavished upon the strange and still obscure religion of the Incas 
since the death of Sir Clements Markham. Yet that religion is well 
worthy of the most careful study, and it is little to the credit of 
Europe that none of her scholars is at present devoting his exclu- 
sive efforts to the consideration of the difficult but fascinating prob- 
lems it affords. Such an investigator would find a quite embarrass- 
ing amount of material awaiting examination and collation. The 
chief authorities on the rites and myths of old Peru are those Span- 
ish scribes who were either contemporary with its conquests by 
Pizarro, or who wrote at a time not far distant from that event. 
These have bequeathed much knowledge of the Inca religion, which 
is now readily available in translations from the Spanish by the 
late Sir Clements Markham, published by the Hakluyt Society. 
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In the century preceding the Spanish Conquest of 1532 the relig- 
ion of the Incas had been regulated in such a manner by the State 
that anything approaching independent theological thought was im- 
possible. There is abundant evidence, however, that prior to this 
period the priestly class—that is to say the royal caste—had been 
at considerable pains to amalgamate into one official belief the sev- 
eral aboriginal faiths popular in the various districts of Peru. 

The record of their efforts is related in the “Royal Commentaries 
of the Incas,” written by one of the descendants of the ruling race, 
Garcilasso de la Vega, and provides matter of intense interest to 
students of Comparative Religion, as affording a practical insight 
into the methods which were employed in the making and devel- 
opment of an official religion. In pre-Inca times, says Garcilasso, 
every district, village and family possessed its own god, and these 
were usually such objects as mountains, trees, flowers, herbs, caves 
stones great or small, and animals. The jaguar, puma and bear 
were worshipped for their strength and ferocity, the monkey and 
fox for their cunning, and the condor of the Andes because several 
tribes believed themselves to be descended from it. In a word, 
the type of nature-worship described by Garcilasso was, in some 
cases, pure fetishism, in others totemism. 

Lakes, springs, rocks, mountains, precipices, and caves were all 
regarded by the various Peruvian tribes as paccariscas—places 
whence their ancestors had originally issued to the upper world. 
The paccarisca was usually saluted with the cry, “Thou art my birth- 
place, thou art my life-spring. Guard me from evil, O Paccarisca!’’ 
In the holy spot a spirit was supposed to dwell which served the 
tribe as a kind of oracle. Naturally the paccarisca was looked upon 
with extreme reverence. It became, indeed, a sort of life-center for 
the tribe, from which it was very unwilling to be separated. 

Th worship of stones appears to have been almost as universal 
in ancient Peru as it was in ancient Palestine. Man in his primitive 
state believes stones to be the framework of the earth, its bony struc- 
ture. He considers himself to have emerged from some cave—in 
fact, from the entrails of the earth. Nearly all American creation- 
myths regard man as thus emanating from the bowels of the great 
terrestrial mother. Rocks which were thus chosen as paccariscas 
are found, among many other places, at Callca, in the valley of the 
Yucay, and at Titicaca there is a great mass of red sandstone on 
the top of 2 high ridge with almost inaccessible slopes and dark, 
gloomy recesses, where the sun was thought to have hidden himself 
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at the time of the great deluge which covered all the earth. The 
rock of Titicaca was, in fact, the great paccarisca of the sun itself. 


We are thus not surprised to find that in aboriginal times, many 
standing stones were worshipped in Peru. Arriaga states that rocks 
of great size which bore some resemblance to the human figure were 
imagined to have been at one time gigantic men or spirits who, 
because they disobeyed the creative power, were turned into stone. 
According to another account they were said to have suffered this 
punishment for refusing to listen to the words of Thonapa, the son 
of the creator, who had taken upon himself the guise of a wander- 
ing Indian, so that he might have an opportunity of bringing the 
arts of civilization to the aborigines. 


The earlier processes of religion as they appeared in Peru, are 
also illustrated by the reverence of objects known-as huacas. The 
word comes from the root huacan, “to howl,” native worship taking 
the form of a weird dirge-like wailing or howling. All sacred 
objects indeed, were known as huacas, and these had numerous 
forms. They were usually stones or pebbles, carved or painted, the 
personal fetishes of their owners, and frequently depicted the llama 
or the ear of maize, symbols of the food supply. In order that 
irrigation for agricultural purposes might proceed favorably, agri- 
cultural huacas, known more particularly as ccompas, were placed 
near the irrigation canals to exert a lucky influence upon the water- 
courses, and stones of a similiar kind were set up in the maize fields 
to ensure that a sufficient supply of rain might be forthcoming. 
These maize huacas were known as chichics or huancas, and the 
spirits who resided within them, mamas, or “mothers.” To this was 
added the generic name of the plant over which they presided. Thus 
acsumama was the potato-mother, saramama the maize-mother, and 
cacamama, the mother of the coca-shrub, from which cocaine is pro- 
cured, and which has been masticated by the Peruvian natives since 
time immemorial. The maize-mother frequently took the self-same 
shape as the Scottish kirnababy, a doll fashioned from the stalks of 
maize, renewed at each harvest, and sacrificed to as the presiding 
spirit of the maize-crop. 


Connected with agriculture in some degree was the Huamantan- 
tac (“he who caused the Cormorants to gather themselves to- 
gether.”) This was the agency responsible for the gathering of 
sea-birds, resulting in the deposits of guano to be found along the 
Peruvian coast, which are so valuable in the cultivation of the maize- 
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plant. He was regarded as a most beneficent spirit, and was sacri- 
ficed to with exceeding fervor. 

The huaris, or “great ones,” were the ancestors of the aristo- 
crats of a tribe, and were regarded as specially favorable toward 
agricultural effort, possibly because the land had at one time be- 
longed to them personally. They were sometimes alluded to as the 
“sods of strength,’ and were sacrificed to by libations of chicha. 
Ancestors in general were deeply revered, and had an agricultural 
significance, in that considerable tracts of land were tilled in order 
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that they might be supplied with suitable food and drink offerings. 

Later Peruvian theology recognized only three gods of the first 
rank, the earth, the thunder, and the creative agency. Pachacamac, 
the great spirit of earth, derived his name from the word pacha 
which may perhaps, be translated as “matter.” In its sense of vis- 
ible matter it is equivalent to “world” or “universe,” but applied 
to events which happen in succession, it is capable of being trans- 
lated as “time.” Pachacamac, however, was not the earth itself, the 
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material soii, but the spirit which animates it and all things which 
emerge the1efrom, men, animals and plants. He was, indeed, the 
all-pervading soul of nature. His consort was Pachamama, who 
presided especially over mountains, rocks and pampas, and who ap- 
pears to have been literally the earth or earth-mother, a goddess 
developed from the idea of the earth as a living being. 

But in the latter years of the Inca dynasty Pachacamac appears 
to have beea somewhat overshadowed by a more ideal form, Pachay- 
achachic, an advanced conception of the creative agency, who seems 
to have had a solar origin. This change was probably due to the 
influence of the Inca Pachacutic, who is known to have made sev- 
eral other doctrinal innovations in Peruvian theology. He com- 
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manded a great new temple to the creator-god to be built at the 
northern angle of the city of Cuzco, in which he placed a statue of 
pure gold, of the size of a boy of ten years of age. The small size 
-of this idol was intended to facilitate its removal, as Peruvian wor- 
ship was nearly always carried out in the open air. In form it rep- 
resented a man with his right arm elevated, the hand partially closed 
and the forefinger and thumb raised, as if in the act of uttering the 
creative word. To this god iarge possessions and revenues were 
assigned, for, previously, service rendered to him had been volun- 
tary only. 

The raiti-and-thunder god of Peru was worshipped in various 
parts of the country under various names.. Among the Collao he 
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was known as Con, and in that part of the Inca dominions now 
known as Bolivia he was called Churoquella. Near the cordilleras 
of the coast he was probably known as Pariacaca, who expelled the 
huaca of the district by dreadful tempests, hurling rain and hail 
at him for three days and nights in such quantities as to form the 
great lake of Pariacaca. Burnt llamas were offered to him. But 
the Incas, discontented with this local worship, which by no means 
suited their system of central government, determined to create one 
thunder-deity, to whom all the tribes in the empire must bow as the 
only god of his class. 
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PERUVIAN DEITY FROM A VASE. 


Sun-worship was officially established in Peru by Inca Pachacuti, 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, and it was only at this 
period that the Incas became known as “Children of the Sun.’ The 
worship of the sun had formerly had a merely tribal significance on 
the shores of Lake Titicaca. Now it took on a national aspect, was 
placed first in the trinity of gods, and special lands were devoted to 
the upkeep of its temples, which were served by a specially dedi- 
cated caste of priests and nuns. Great annual festivals were cele- 
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brated in honor of the luminary, and the establishment of these 
necessitated the revision of the calendar, and, as in Mexico, brought 
about the introduction of human sacrifice. 

By degrees this solar worship almost entirely obliterated the 
lesser tribal cults, and, indeed, surpassed those of the thunder and 
earth deities, which, if they never entirely disappeared, became 
quite subservient tc it. Permanent provision was made for sacrifices 
to the sun kefore the other deities were so recognized, and as the 
conquests of the Incas grew wider and that provision extended to 
the new territories, they came to be known as “the Lands of the 
Sun,” the natives observing the dedication of a part of the country 
to the luminary, and concluding therefrom that it applied to the 
whole. The material reality of the sun would enormously assist his 
cult among a people who were too barbarous to appreciate an un- 
seen god, and this colonial conception reacting upon the motherland 
would undoubtedly inspire the military class with a resolve to 
strengthen a worship so popular in the conquered provinces, and of 
which they were in great measure the protagonists and missionaries. 

In every Peruvian village the sun had considerable possessions. 
His estates resembled those of a territorial chieftain, and consisted 
of a dwelling-house, a chacra, or portion of land, flocks of llamas 
and pacos, and a number of women dedicated to his service. The 
cultivation of the soil within the solar enclosure devolved upon the 
inhabitants of the neighboring village, the produce of their toil 
being stored in the inti-huasi, or sun’s house. The Women of the 
Sun prepared the daily food and drink of the luminary, which con- 
sisted of maize and chicha. They also spun wool and wove it into 
fine stuff, which was burned in order that it might ascend to the 
celestial regions, where the deity could make use of it. Each village 
reserved a portion of its solar produce for the great festival at Cuzco, 
and it was carried thither on the backs of llamas destined for 
sacrifice. 

The Rock of Titicaca, the renowned place of the sun’s origin, 
naturally became an important center of his worship. The date at 
which the worship of the sun originated at this famous rock is 
extremely remote, but we may safely assume that it was long before 
the conquest of the Collao tribe by the Inca Pachacutic. Reverence 
for the luminary as a war-god by the Colla chiefs was noticed by 
Inca Tupac, who, in suppressing a local revolt, concluded that the 
local observance at the rock had some relationship to the disturb- 
ance. It is, however, certain that Tupac proceeded after the re-con- 
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quest of the region to establish at this natural center of sun-worship 
solar rites or a new basis, with the evident intention of securing on 
behalf of the Incas of Cuzco such exclusive benefit as might accrue 
from the complete possession of the sun’s paccarisca. According to 
a native account, a venerable colla (or hermit) consecrated to the 
service of the sun, had proceeded on foot from Titicaca to Cuzco 
for the purpose of commending this ancient seat of sun-worship to 
the notice of Tupac. The consequence was that the Inca, after visit- 
ing the island and inquiring into the ancient local customs, re-estab- 
lished them in a more regular form. This account can hardly be 
accepted in face of the facts which have been gathered. Rather 
did it naturally follow that Titicaca became subservient to Tupac 
after the -evolt of the Collao had been quelled. Henceforth the 
worship of the sun at the place of his origin was entrusted to Incas 
resident in the place, and was celebrated with Inca rites. The island 
was converted into a solar estate and the aboriginal inhabitants re- 
moved. The land was cultivated and the slopes of the hills levelled, 
maize was sown and the soil consecrated, the grain being regarded 
as the gift of the sun. This work produced considerable change 
in the islanc. Where once was waste and idleness there was now 
fertility and industry. The harvests were skilfully apportioned, so 
much being reserved for sacrificial purposes, the remainder being 
sent to Cuzco, partly to be sown in the chacras, or estates of the 
sun, throughout Peru, partly to be preserved in the granary of the 
Inca and the huacas as a symbol that there would be abundant crops 
in the future and that the grain already stored would be preserved. 
A building for the Women of the Sun was erected about a mile 
from the rock, so that the produce might be available for sacrifices. 
For their maintenance, tribute of potatoes, ocas and quinua was 
levied upon the inhabitants of the villages on the shores of the lake, 
and of maize upon the people of the neighboring valleys. 

Titicaca at the time of the Spanish conquest was probably more 
frequented than Pachacamac itself. These two places were held to 
be the cardinal shrines of the two great hwacas, the creator and the 
sun respectively. A special reason for pilgrimage to Titicaca was 
to sacrifice to the sun, as the source of physical energy and the giver 
of long life; and he was especially worshipped by the aged, who 
believed he had preserved their lives. Then followed the migration 
of pilgrims to Titicaca, for whose shelter houses were built at Capa- 
cahuana, and large stores of maize were provided for their use. The 
ceremonial connected with. the sacred rites of the rock was rigor- 
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ously observed. The pilgrim ere embarking on the raft which con- 
veyed him tc the island must first confess his sins to a huillac (a 
speaker to an object of worship); then further confessions were 
required at each of the three sculptured doors which had succes- 
sively to be passed before reaching the sacred rock. The first door 
(Puma-puncu) was surmounted by the figure of a puma; the others 
(Quenti-puncu and Pillco-puncu) were ornamented with feathers 
of the different species of birds commonly sacrificed to the sun. 
Having passed the last portal, the traveller beheld at a distance of 
two hundred paces the sacred rock itself, the summit glittering with 
gold-leaf. He was permitted to proceed no further, for only the 
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officials were allowed entry into it. The pilgrim on departing re- 
ceived a few grains of the sacred maize grown on the island. These 
he kept with care and placed with his own store, believing they 
would preserve his stock. The confidence the Indian placed in the 
virtue of *he Titicaca maize may be judged from the prevalent be- 
lief that the possessor of a single grain would not suffer from 
starvation during the whole of his life. 

The Intip-Raymi, or Great Festival of the Sun, was celebrated 
by.the Incas at Cuzco at the winter solstice. In connection with it 
the Tarpuntaita-cuma, or sacrificing Incas, were changed, with a re- 
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markable duty, the worshippers journeying eastward to meet one 
of these functionaries on his way. On the principal hill-tons between 
Cuzco and Huillcanuta, on the road to the rock of Titicaca, burnt 
offerings of llamas, coca, and maize were made at the feast to greet 
the arrival of the young sun from his ancient birthplace. Molina 
has enumerated more than twenty of these places of sacrifice. The 
striking picture of the celebration of the solar sacrifice on these 
bleak mountains in the depths of the Peruvian winter has, it seems, 
no parallel in the religious rites of the ancient Americans. Quitting 
their thatched houses at early dawn, the worshippers left the valley 
below, carrying the sacrificial knife and brazier, and conducting 
the white llama, heavily laden with fuel, maize, and coca leaves, 
wrapped in fine cloth, to the spot where the sacrifice was to be 
made. When sunrise appeared the pile was lighted. The victim 
was slain and thrown upon it. The scene then presented a striking 
contrast to the bleak surrounding wilderness. As the flames grew 
in strength and the smoke rose higher and thicker the clear atmos- 
phere was gradually illuminated from the east. When the sun ad- 
vanced above the horizon the sacrifice was at its height. But for 
the crackling of the flames and the murmur of a babbling stream on 
its way down the hill to join the river below, the silence had hitherto 
been unbroken. As the sun rose the Incas marched slowly round 
the burning mass, plucking the wool from the scorched carcass, and 
chanting monotonously: “O Creator, Sun and Thunder, be for ever 
young! Multiply the people; let them ever be in peace!” 

The most picturesque if not the most important solar festival 
was that of the Citoc Raymi (Gradually Increasing Sun), held in 
June, when nine days were given up to the ceremonial. A rigorous 
fast was observed for three days previous to the event, during which 
no fire must be kindled. On the fourth day the Inca, accompanied 
by the people en masse, proceeded to the great square of Cuzco to 
hail the rising sun, which they awaited in silence. On its appearance 
they greeted it with a joyous tumult, and, joining in procession, 
marched to the Golden Temple of the Sun, where llamas were sac- 


rificed, and a new fire was kindled by means of an arched mirror, 
followed by sacrificial offerings of grain, flowers, animals, and aro- 
matic gums. This festival may be taken as typical of all the sea- 
sonal celebrations. The Inca calendar was purely agricultural in 
its basis, and marked in its great festivals the renewal or abandon- 
ment of the labors of the field. Its astronomical observations were 
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not more advanced than those of the calendars of many American 
races otherwise inferior in civilization. i 

The religion of old Peru must thus be regarded as a highly com- 
posite faith, early native cosmological and totemic ideas being com- 
bined, under priestly guidance, with a solar religion of distinctly 
loftier character, which, at the coming of the Spaniards, was itself 
in a condition of disintegration. For did not one of the later Incas, 
who seems to have had in him the makings of a higher critic, express 
the opinion that the Sun was a being which possessed no volition of 
its own, but was compelled to walk his allotted path each day “like 
a tethered beast?” The faith of Old Peru is, indeed, rich in sig- 
nificance for students of Comparative Religion, and it is unfortunate 
that its more intimate study seems at the present time to have no 
outstanding protagonists. 


LEADERSHIP, DEMOCRACY, AND CULTURE 


‘ BY VICTOR S. YARROS 


HE post-war reaction against democracy and free political in- 

stitutions continues with undiminished vigor. Dictatorships 
thrive; parliamentary government is becoming a byword and re- 
proach in Europe; even in France certain groups and journals have 
been demanding a national committee of safety and the suspension 
of the constitution as the only available means of averting financial 
anarchy and civil strife. 

Books and articles continue to be written and published to ex- 
press disillusionment in respect of democracy. The confident and 
optimistic predictions of the early champions of democracy, we are 
told, have been sadly falsified by events; democracy is neither just, 
reasonable, nor appreciative of the blessings of civil and religious 
liberty. Majorities are often bigoted, wrong, intolerant, perverse ; 
the servants, so-called, of the majority in legislative or executive 
departments of government are compelled to lie, pander to popu- 
lar prejudices, flatter the mob, vote for silly and unenforceable bills, 
fight policies they believe in and know to be sound and beneficial. 
In short, as one recent writer gloomily, not to say despairingly, put 
it, “democracy vulgarizes everything it touches!” 

Is there any reason in such indictments of democracy? Let us 
appeal to experience. Did democracy vulgarize or corrupt Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, the Adamses, Lincoln, Tilden, Cleveland, Ben- 
jamin, Harrison, Wilson? In every congress and in every legislat- 
ure or city council, there are men who cannot be bribed, bullied or 
flattered into deliberate betrayal of trust or violation of principle. 
True, there are not many such public servants, but there wever were 
many men of that type. Were there no sycophants, time-servers, 
demagogues, cowards, ignoble schemers under autocracy, or limited 
monarchy, or oligarchy? To put the question is to answer it 
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There are not many sincere, high-minded, rigorously honest 
artists in the modern world, but what age had more? There is a 
greater demand for rubbish or third-rate work today, because of 
widespread elementary education and the ubiquitous press, but what 
is there is te prevent the conscientious artist from being true to him- 
self, or to his ideals, and ignore the noisy market place? It was not 
- yesterday, nor in contemplation of democracy, that the love of 
money was declared to be the root of all evil, or that the Psalmist 
prayed to be saved from poverty, on the one hand, and superfluous 
wealth, on the other. Thousands of years ago wise and noble men 
preached the gospel of the simple life. Devotion to the values of 
the spirit, to science, art or philosophy, has always been incompat- 
ible with riches, or excessive gregariousness, or thirst for popularity 
and fame. 

Democracy has its vices, but what about aristocracy and plutoc- 
racy? When Matthew Arnold complained, fifty years ago, of the 
lower middle classes, did he have words of praise for the upper mid- 
dle classes, er for aristocracy? 

When artists and scholars depended chiefly or largely on power- 
ful or wealthy patrons, on dukes and petty princes and counts, was 
high merit certain of quick recognition and encouragement? Let 
Dr. Samuel Johnson answer that question, or let us seek the answer 
‘ in the biographies of Johann Sebastian Bach. How many of his 
great compositions did Bach hear or manage to get performed? His 
patron preferred mediocrities whose very names have long since 
been forgotten, and even Bach’s fellow-composers and children 
failed to appreciate his genius. Perhaps a little more democracy in 
government and art might have helped Johann Sebastian! 

The strongest man, said Ibsen, is he who stands alone. That 
will be true to the end of time. Yet he who is true to his inner light 
and indwelling monitor; he who first and last thinks only of ideals 
and standards to be lived up to; he who knows that all the honor 
lies in doing one’s part as well as possible, is not necessarily con- 
demned to neglect, obscurity, poverty and isolation. Not every 
prophet is made to drink hemlock; not every pioneer and leader is 
rejected and scorned by the multitude. Genius, beauty, intellect, 
power, nobility slowly make their way to the hearts of men. 

Democracy, the herd, the mob, we are told, dislike originality and 
heresies of all kinds. Conformity is demanded by the masses in 
religion, in morals, in literature, and thus in many cases hypocrisy 
is forced on the minority. There is some truth in this charge, but 
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also much exaggeration. Conformity is demanded by the pundits 
and the arbiters, by the professional and recognized critics, as well 
as by the average body of human beings. Was not Jesus assailed 
by the scholars of his day? In the domain of art, was not Beethoven 
told by the musicians of his time that he violated every canon of 
symphonic composition? Was not Wagner derided by the erudite 
critics for his chaotic and empty noise, for alleged. ignorance of the 
elements of music? 

Books have been written on the farcical mistakes and the strange 
crimes of the professional critics. They are said to have driven 
poets, novelists, essayists and others to commit suicide, and their 
savagery and inhumanity are said to have embittered and wrecked 
many writers of rare talent who, with a little encouragement, might 
have left enduring and first-rate work. 

It would be easy to make a plausible argument in support of the 
contention that civilization, culture, liberty, and every human pos- 
session of worth are in reality much safer with democracies than 
they are, or would be, with dictators, whether proletarian, military 
or aristocractic. After all, as contemporary writers have pointed 
out, there is no “public”; there are many publics, with different 
tastes, aspirations and actual or potential capacities. There is a 
public for the ten-cent shocker or thriller; there is a public for the 
sensational and blatant demagogue ; there is a public for the menda- 
cious quack; but there is also a public for the writer or artist or 
man of science who has something important to say and who says 
it very quietly and in the style appropriate to his matter. There is 
a public for Proust, for Miss Cather, for Virginia Wolff, for Con- 
rad. The yellow editor and the picture paper boast of tremendous 
circulations, but these circulations have not been gained at the ex- 
pense of the serious, self-respecting, intelligent and useful news- 
papers and reviews. 

Mr. H. Belloc said in a recent indictment of popular government 
that democracy has been “found out”—given a trial, a fair chance, 
and found wanting. But Mr. Belloc forgets that democracy has 
spread and taken root precisely because autocracy, monarchy, olig- 
archy and dictatorships had previously been “found out,” and pro- 
nounced obsolete and rotten. 

It is idle to indict the form of government called democracy for 
the sins and vices of the overwhelming majority of human beings. 
The late James Bryce said truly and profoundly that “democracies 
are what their leaders make them.’ Democracies may be fickle and 
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unstable, but in that very circumstance the true, courageous, un- 
selfish leader often finds his opportunity. If windbags are able to 
influence democracies for evil, forceful and magnetic statesmen and 
orators of the noble and pure type can and do influence them for 
good. Not that all history can be correctly interpreted on the Car- 
lyle theory of hero-domination and hero-worship. The leader is not 
an accident; he is a product of his soil, time and environment. 
He is the voice of inarticulate or half articulate millions; he gives 
dramatic expressions to aspirations, visions, impulses of hosts of 
very ordinary men and women. But he is valuable and often indis- 
pensable because of that function of his. It makes a vast difference 
whether a democracy or an electorate is guided and inspired by a 
reactionary or a liberal leader, by a preacher of hate or an apostle 
of concord and tolerance. It makes a vast difference whether a 
leader is sober-minded, patient, generous, or whether he is rash, 
suspicious, vain and arrogant. 

The greatest virtue of democracy lies in that fact that its “other 
name is opportunity,” in the words of Emerson. The only equality 
possible is equality of opportunity, including, of course, equality be- 
fore the law. and that 1s inseparable from democracy. 

It is said, indeed, that equality before the law no longer exists in 
America, and Volsteadism with its padlocks and contempt of court 
provisions is cited as the most flagrant violation of that basic demo- 
cratic principle. But who wrote that violation into the law—the peo- 
ple, the “herd,” the majority? No; very virtuous and righteous 
minorities ! 

Those disappointed democratic philosophers who say that they 
have lost fzith in the people never understood what sort or degree 
of faith in the people democratic principles required of them. The 
present foes of democracy in government and in society need a 
course in political science, in history (including the history of art) 
and in constitutional law. 

Such a course wouid teach them that the alleged failures of 
democracy are, in most cases, the failures of the opposition to dem- 
ocracy, though that opposition is usually unconscious. When minori- 
ties in a legislature obstruct and filibuster in order to prevent the 
majority from passing measure deemed by it proper and necessary, 
they violate the democratic principle. When parties split into fac- 
tions and sub-factions, and when bitter dissensions over small issues 
paralyze governments, it is not democracy that breaks down be- 
cause the democratic principle implies acquiescence in majority rule 
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after fair and ample discussion of a given question, and it also im- 
plies common sense in lawmakers and rulers. “Government is com- 
promise,” said Burke, and in a democracy this dictum is particularly 
true. Compromise, again, implies tolerance and respect for the 
opinions and sentiments of those, one is constrained to disagree with 
and to oppose in the intellectual arena. We hear much about the 
deplorable and alarming growth of intolerance in the United States. 
The younger generation is told by college presidents and other men 
of light and leading that its particular mission at this juncture is to 
fight intolerance and to regain the individual and personal liberty 
that has been lost or that is being menaced by fanatical groups and 
reactionary tendencies. Such appeals and warnings are pertinent 
and necessary, but let it be noted that they are made in the name of 
democratic ideals and standards. Reject democracy, and on what 
ground can you fight intolerance? Reject the principle of equal 
opportunity and equal rights, and you commit yourself to despotism 
of one sort or another. 

The one effective remedy for intolerance is education or knowl- 
edge. Ignorance and superstition account for all the noxious mani- 
festations of intolerance complained of by thoughtful and broad- 
minded Americans. And ignorance and superstition are the result 
of what? Of democracy in education? Certainly not. If the masses 
were better informed than they are, anti-evolution statutes would 
be impossible. The “klans” which, in violation of every basic Amer- 
ican principle, seeix to inflame racial and religious hatreds and preju- 
dices, and to set up discriminations contrary to the spirit of the law, 
are foes of democracy, not exemplars of it. 

Democrecy is needed in education and in culture as well as in 
industry and government. The most democratic and progressive 
of all contemporary movements is the movement for adult educa- 
tion. “Eternal vigilance,” said Jefferson, “is the price of liberty.” 
He might have said, “the price of democracy.” But men cannot be 
vigilant if they do not know what it is that requires watching and 
protecting. Elementary education is no longer sufficient in a democ- 
racy ; the higher and liberal education should become the possession 
of all instead of the privilege of the few. Not all men and women 
can go to college, but college and higher education are not synony- 
mous. Science and culture can be acquired by reading the right 
books and the right magazines and newspapers, and by attending 
the right lectures and conferences. It is the business of men of sci- 
ence to make their facts and theories interesting and fascinating to 
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the multitude. Radio is a new instrument at their command, and 
the film is another. The isolation of the man of science and of the 
philosopher is largely responsible for the assaults upon evolution and 
upon the freedom of thought and expression. 


It has been suggested recently that some sociological foundation 
ought to undertake a searching inquiry into the causes of the recru- 
~ descence of intolerance and bigotry in America. Without question- 
ing the value of such an investigation, the present writer would point 
out that the principal cause of the sinister phenomenon is obviously 
the appalling ignorance and credulity of hosts of supposedly intel- 
ligent people. The bigots and fanatics do not know how to think 
straight, how to examine data and reach conclusions, and how to 
avoid glaring fallacies and blunders. 

Those superior intellectuals who despise Main Street and the 
Babbits, and who sneer at the Rotarians and Philistines, had better 
do something for culture, civilization and liberalism among the aver- 
age bodies of men and women. “Educate your masters,” said the 
Marquis of Salisbury, a great tory statesman, after the enfranchise- 
ment of the British workers, and England has followed his advice. 
“Educate your sovereign voters,” should be the slogan of democratic 
and liberal thinkers. Education is the potent preventive of stagna- 
tion and retrogression ; education is the shield of genuine democracy. 
Knowledge alone can make the world safe for democracy. 


GILBERT K. CHESTERTON, MASTER PARADOXIST 


BY HAROLD BERMAN 


MONG contemporary English men of letters the name of Gil- 
bert Keith Chesterton stands out pre-eminently in the front 
rank. Whether you like him or not, whether you agree with his 
analysis of human society, his paradoxical dialects as well as the 
topsy-turvey remedies that he prescribes for the cure of its many 
ills, he nevertheless challenges your attention by the sheer brilliance 
of his diction, the scintillant glitter of his phrasing and the nimble- 
ness of his wit; though upon a more leisurely analysis of his argu- 
ment and the weighing of the same in the scale of cool, dispassion- 
ate reason you invariably find that it is specious, a counterfeit coin 
that bears a gold glitter over a dull body of common brass. 
Chesterton has mastered amazingly well the sleight-o’-hand trick. 
He is a conjurer who will actually cause you to believe—if only for 
a while—that live rabbits can issue out of his plug hat though he 
has put only a linen pocket handkerchief into it. He is a master 
casuist and sophist who juggles at will with logic, balances an axiom 
on the tip of his little finger and can stand a pyramid on its needle- 
pointed apex. The marvel is that the inverted pyramid does indeed 
seem to stand up, that the rabbit, born of the pocket-handkerchief, 
seems to be alive, to breathe and eat and frisk; while truth’s axiom, 
of which we have been so sure a while ago, begins to assume the 
distance and the unreality of a myth, or, perhaps, and vice versa 
it is the myth that is real and not the fact. For, after all is said 
and done, it is only apparently so; and when you stop to examine 
the premises, you generally do find that a master-magician has 
busied himself for a while with your amusement, busied himself 
with the production of things of whose speciousness he himself is 
thoroughly aware in his inner consciousness. And moreover, that 
even you as the spectator of this show are not actually expected to 
believe it as authentic and genuine, but rather to admire the rare 


skill with which they are produced for the beguilement of your 
occasional idle moments. 
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Chesterton delights in playing the part of the Devil’s Advocate. 
He finds great delight in taking up his lance for the outcasts among 
modern ideas and outlawed institutions. He takes singular delight 
in the mere fact of being the Knight Errant on behalf of outlawed 
ideas; a Knight who roams the land far and wide in search of an 
adventure when there is none close at hand in sore need of his 
chivalrous attention. We delight in following him about when he 
is bent on one of these quixotic expeditions though we somewhat 
doubt, now and again and ever so often, if our valiant Knight is 
“all there” in the colloquial sense, or we ask: is he not really sham- 
ming in his seemingly-sincere and mock-heroic effort to demolish a 
verbal windmill; to put up a jerry-built shanty in the place where 
now we have a palace ‘rearing its proud head? For, there is in all 
of us, hidden somewhere within or under the phlegmatic mask that 
civilization has imposed upon us, an impish instinct that delights in 
perversity and spitefulness, aside from the insistent and irrepressible 
call of the native and the indigenous. 

It should be understood that Chesterton seeks to nullify with his 
dialectical skill and paradoxical verbiage the hypothetical mischief 
wrought to the cause of our beliefs and habits of thought by the 
modern sciences and philosophies. And there is where his strength 
paradoxically lies. There is a nostalgia in all of us, a native and 
unsatisfied longing for the beliefs of our childhood and the seem- 
ingly-so-simple conceptions of the universe and the social polity 
early impatted to us by our standardized economic and theologic 
teachings. We would like to believe them true even after we have 
learnt their falsehood ; learned to know that the veil of secrecy must, 
in the interest of truth, be pierced and torn asunder, and that the 
scales of tradition are doomed sooner or later to fall from our eyes. 
And we also admire mental agility and nimbleness, and therefore 
gaze with wonder at a mental position that is fraught with danger 
for the occupant, even as we gaze open-mouthed at the physical 
tight-rope walker as he balances himself on an airy nothing forty 
feet from solid ground. 

But we are also aware all the time that even in the act of trapeze 
walking or the balancing of one’s self on a horizontal pole the laws 
of gravitation are nevertheless being obeyed, even as they are obeyed 
in an ordinary walk upon terra firma. And even so is it in Ches- 
terton’s case. His wildest paradox always has an infinitesimal un- 
derpinning of truth to keep it upright, while his sophistry has just 
enough of the cement of reason to hold together his windy bricks, 
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else they would tumble into a heap before your very eyes. Suppose 
you were to ask your little boy why they don’t forge an oven out of 
lumps of ice cream and he would answer you in all solemnity that, 
if that were done little boys would be tempted to bite pieces out of 
it and thereby impair its usefulness. Both, the question as well as 
the answer, would appear superficially sound and fitting well into 
one another’s scheme. Yet a little reflection will soon show you 
that neither the question nor the answer has any relevance to it. 
Furthermore, that the question is so posed that the absurdity is evi- 
dent right on the very face of it, while there is no need at all for the 
still-more-absurd answer. 

And yet, and to perpetrate still another paradox, these mental 
gymnastics have their legitimate place in human dialectics, if only 
they are not taken too seriously, but are assigned a place as the 
walnuts-and-wine of a frivolous after-dinner moment. And therein 
lies the rub. It soon becomes evident to the careful reader of Ches- 
terton’s works that he is not a mere mental gymnast, that he doesn’t 
do those things for the mere fun or pleasure he thinks he or some- 
one else may get out of the process, but that he is actuated by an 
ideal, a desire to teach us something, to disseminate among us cer- 
tain thoughts and viewpoints. And now and again, we find that the 
sob of a wounded heart rises above the frivolous laugh of the harle- 
quin and occasionally even silences the merry jingle of his cap-and- 
bells. Chesterton has a philosophy of life; a philosophy built on a 
nostalgic hankering after the vanished beauties of a bygone age, a 
simplicity and wholeness—largely imagined, it is true—that were 
present in the pre-mechanical, pre-American and pre-Protestant 
ages. In brief, he is one of the many dreamy Romanticists that 
strutted so dreamily upon the stage of the German literature of the 
early nineteenth century seeking the “Blue Flower” of a vanished 
happiness. 

He bemoans the disappearance from our life of the simple Medi- 
aeval faith; the disappearance of the democracy of the Catholic 
Anschauung and the Catholic institutions ; the benevolence inherent 
in the monastic orders, as well as the sturdy independence of the 
small peasant-proprietor and the artisan working in his own shop 
and with himself as master. In seeking thus diligently for the 
great virtues of the vanished past, and while examining them with 
the poetic spectacles of the Romanticist, he will no doubt discover 
some few, imaginary or real, beauties and attribute to them quali- 
ties they did not at all possess ; while, again, because he is the incor- 
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rigible Romanticist, he will shut his eyes to their many patent evils 
and corruptions that caused their passing and final overthrow, the 
while he resolutely buries his head in the sand so as not to see any 
trace of goodness in the present order of things. Being a Romanti- 
cist, with the Romanticist’s inherent incapacity for analysis and the 
separation of the wheat from the chaff, he does neither find the 
canker that has eaten away the heart of the obsolete institutions 
nor is he capable of placing the blame for the many evils that no 
doubt are inherent in the new order where it really is due, but will 
seek and find a scarcecrow instead. Or, like the child, rage at the 
cat-o’-nine tails and not at the hand that wielded as well as directed it. 

And so it happens that, according to this method, the trouble 
with the modern state is not that it has deprived man of his tools 
and his self-sufficiency in production and of his proper place in the 
social life, but rather that it has deprived the Priest of his meddling 
function in the affairs of that state. People in the slums are stunted 
and undernourished not because of competition with other races 
who work fcr less money and for longer hours, but because there are 
some few in their midst who advocate vegetarianism as a diet in the 
city of Birmingham or Manchester; while nations make war upon 
each other and bring ruin and misery upon themselves and others 
for the sole reason that Germans eat a sausage made of the liver of a 
cow, and underground trains in London run behind their schedule 
because a few millions of Jews riding on them remain uncon- 
verted to Christianity! 

The sophistical mind can indeed find some anology between these 
incongruities. As, for instance, that the temporal rule of the Priest- 
hood held up an ideal of saintliness before the human race, promised 
it treasure in heaven instead of here below, and that the Apostles 
stoutly spoke out in favor of Peace on earth and good will to men. 
But we also know that in the Middle Ages, when the rule of the 
clergy was most complete and regulated every walk of life, there 

“was even more—a great deal more—of cynical brutality and oppres- 
sion; less of happiness and sunshine and more of a pathetic ignor- 
ance in the people’s lives than there is today, all the evils of Indus- 
trialism notwithstanding. As Chesterton himself remarks in one 


of his essays (“The use of Diversity,” page 179) the fact that a 
Duke is addressed as “His Grace” does not prove that he possesses 
a graceful figure, nor the fact that the King of France subscribed 
himself as His Most Christian Majesty—and he might have added 
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the English King’s claim to being the Defender of the Faith—pre- 
vented some of them from being actual heathens in practice. 


Even so did it happen that there was solemn and constant repeti- 
tion of the Biblical injunctions and the practicing of the very con- 
trary things in actual daily dealing with the peoples. Even so can 
you prove, by the same feat of mental gymnastics, that the fact of 
the Jews remaining unconverted in the midst of an overwhelming 
mass of Christians who outnumber them thirty to one, proves the 
presence of Original Sin in the human race, and, hence, the peren- 
nial desire for war. But all this merely represents the threshing of 
wind, the wasted and pathetic effort of a distressed mind to free 
itself from its thralling loads. 


That Chesterton is distressed with present-day conditions there 
can be no doubt. He has been called a conservative and, by some, 
even a reactionary; but it is evident to the attentive reader of his 
many books and essays that he is neither. For the conservative is 
he who is thoroughly satisfied with things as they are; he who sees 
no flaw in the arrangement of things in his day, and Chesterton is 
anything but satisfied with the present-day order of things, and in- 
deed discovers them full of flaws from beginning to end. Nor is he 
a reactionary, for the reactionary is he who would build on the pres- 
ent foundation only he would go back to the institutions of yester- 
day and the day before while Chesterton would hark back not to 
yesterday but to yester-year. That is; to the distant day ere the 
foundations of the present order of society were laid, and would 

entirely uproot these foundations if he but could. 


And therein lies the paradox, the greatest jest at the expense 
of the jester himself, as well as the utter futility of all his efforts. 
Chesterton and Shaw are the embodiment of the two extremes of 
English thought of the day. They both stand at the opposite poles 
of the modern Anschauung, the system of the one being the exact 
antithesis of the other and their remedies as far apart. But they are 
as one in their inveterate and uncompromising hatred of the pres- 
ent, collective, machine system, the trading oligarchy, and the 
ubiquity, as well as the impersonality of International Capital. But, 
while Chesterton is like a baby crying for the moon or like Werther 
sighing ineffectually for what is unattainable and finally ends it all 
by putting a metaphorical bullet into his brain, Shaw accepts the 
present-day order—mass production, the inter-locking of capital, 
big enterprises and all—and only wishes to see their evils removed 
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from them, so that we may all get the full an d equal, as well as the 
greatest, benefit out of the creations of man’s ingenuity. 


Chesterton is indeed—in more senses than one—a pathetic figure 
among us. He would fain be taken for a Jeremiah sitting on the 
ruins of the Temple intoning his elegy. But who can imagine a 
Jeremiah dressed in motley, with a fool’s cap-and-bells jingling mer- 
rily in scintillating paradox? 

It is not thus that we visualize a Prophet bewailing the ruin of 
his Elysium. And furthermore, we know that he is flapping his 
wings in vain; that the conditions, the loss of which he bemoans, 
cannot be brought back. And were an enchanter, by the waving of 
his magic wand, to bring them back, Chesterton would be among 
the first to seek an escape from them and would give half of his 
life for a single day under modern conditions, rather than enjoy a 
cycle of years in the Cathay of the coarse, unenlighténed and ham- 
pered living of the twelfth century for which he so dreamily 
hankers. 

Chesterton is a sheep that has strayed from the fold and, 
strangely enough, is become thoroughly infatuated with its anom- 
alous position as a lost wanderer. He would not, if he could, find 
his way back to the fold, and yet he is aware all the time that he 
may perish-—spiritually, at least—if he keeps straying on and on 
and further away from the sheltered nook and the care of the shep- 
herd. But he is fortunate in that he strays only in spirit, or imagi- 
nation, from it, while physically he dwells very much within the 
fold and gets all the needed fodder as well as the tender care of the 
shepherd that he so heartily despises. 


A MODERN JOB! 
AN ESSAY ON THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 
BY J. V. NASH 


EEPLY imbedded in the heart of religion, the problem of evil 

has from time immemorial perplexed the profoundest thinkers. 
Looking out upon the world, with its imperfections, its pain, and 
its misery, many have sighed with Omar Khayyam: 


“Ah Love! could you and I with Him conspire 
To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire, 
Would not we shatter it to bits—and then 
Re-mould it nearer to the Heart’s Desire!” 


Christian theologians such as Cardinal Newman, viewing the 
same scene, have perceived on all sides evidences of “a great abor- 
iginal calamity’—the dire results of a Fall, and the visitation of 
divine wrath upon man. 

And yet, God is hely and God is good. How is the spectacle 
of widespread evil, of undeserved suffering, to be morally reconciled 
with the existence of a good as well as an all-powerful God? How 
can infinite good tolerate, much less create, evil? Here we are 
thrust upon the horns of a dilemma. Either God cannot or will not 
abolish evil. If the first, He is not omnipotent; if the second, He 
is not good. 

It is obvious, of course, that this problem is one which affects 
most vitally the theistic religions, the religions which center about 
the cultus of an anthropomorphic deity. A non-personal deity pre- 
sumably has no will, and so cannot be charged with responsibility 
for the existence of evil or reproached for not interfering to pre- 
vent it. 

But if, at the helm of the universe, there be a superhuman Mind, 
omnipotent, all wise, and all loving, the Creator and the Governor 

1 By Etienne Giran, with an introduction by Archdeacon Lilley, authorized 


translation by Fred Rothwell. Chicago and London: The Open Court Publish- 
ing Company, 1916. 
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of the world, that Mind must have willed the world to be ordered as 
it is. How, then, can it be that the world is so full of sin, wretched- 
ness, and injustice? A whole series of baffling problems merge into 
one, that of Theodicy, or divine justice. Si Deus bonus est, unde 
malum?—tf£ God is good, whence comes evil? 


The commonest solution of the problem of evil has been found 
in some form of dualism; i. e., the setting up of a principle of evil 
at war with the principle of good. Such was the conception of the 
warfare between Ormuzd and Ahriman in Zoroastrianism. The 
dualism of ancient Persia has powerfully influenced other religions. 
Thus in Judaism and in Christianity we have Satan bringing sin 
into the world and waging warfare against the Almighty. 

But dualism is not a satisfying solution of the problem. To be 
sure, the evil deity is destined to go down in final defeat, but in the 
meantime he flourishes and challenges the rule of God. If God is 
almighty, it must be by His indulgence that Satan is permitted to 
exist and fill the world with evil. So we are confronted again with 
the old dilemma. 

Various means have been sought of avoiding this dilemma. While 
evil is indeed very real, may it not be that it is, after all, relative 
rather than absolute, and that in some mysterious way it may be 
necessary for the attainment of high spiritual values? Despite all 
the evil and suffering, may it not be that “all things work together 
for good?” Such is the philosophy to which Tennyson has given 
beautiful expression in Jn Memoriam: 


“Oh, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood. 


That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete.” 


Browning, with his optimistic exuberance, could exclaim (prob- 
ably just after a hearty breakfast) : “God’s in His heaven; all’s right 
with the world.” This, however, is little more than a gesture; since 
even after breakfast in a beautiful Italian palace, a moment’s serious 
reflection must convince one that whether God is in His heaven or 
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not, all is certainly not right with the world. A world’s woes can- 
not thus be waved away. : 

The greatest work of literature dealing with the problem of evil 
is undoubtedly the Book of Job, which is at the same time the 
supreme literary masterpiece of the ancient Hebrews, whatever its 
original sources may have been. It has been truly called “the epic 
of the inner life.” 

The story of Job may be presumed to be so familiar that we need 
not dwell upon it. Let it suffice that here we have worked out the 
lofty ethical concept of virtue for its own sake, not as a mere form 
of spiritual merchandising whereby man agrees to be good, for a 
price, the price being the reward of material prosperity. Job’s faith 
is cruelly tested; yet in the midst of unmerited suffering he does 
not falter: “Though He slay me, yet will I trust Him.” 

In A Modern Job: An Essay on the Problem of Evil, the ancient 
drama is re-enacted in a modern setting. The late Dr. George Bur- 
man Foster, it is said, spoke of this book in terms of warmest admir- 
ation, as the best presentation he knew of the basic problems of 
religion. 

Here we have the same dramatis personae, set down in contem- 
porary life. The modern descendant of Job tastes of abundant pros- 
perity and then falls into extreme adversity. His three friends, of 
the same names as their prototypes, come to console him. 

Urged by Eliphaz to return to the God of his fathers and bow 
to His inscrutable will, Job replies that his fathers and he himself 
served different gods, one after another, and he goes on to say: 
“Now I see the vanity of my childish worship. God! Which God 
wouldst thou have me serve?” And he enumerates the different 
concepts of God in the Old and New Testaments. He will no longer 
serve a God who “is a monstrous enigma, whose crimes cannot be 
veiled behind His unfathomable mystery.” 

Eliphaz asserts that God has willed that suffering should be, 
because of man’s rebellion; and he sees in Adam, even admitting 
the latter’s legendary character, a “mighty symbol”—in Christ a 
“second Adam,” who has vanquished pain and death and reconciled 
man and God. 

But this does not appeal to Job. “Who is this God of thine,” 
he asks, “that His wrath is so terrible and implacable?” For him- 
self, he adds: “TI will have none of this salvation obtained from an 
avenging God by the blood of an innocent victim. I prefer his 
wrath!” As for testing his faith, why should an All-Knowing God 
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need to learn by experiment how far His creatures can be tempted? 
Eliphaz emphasizes the disciplinary value of suffering, but Job sees 
no good in it: “Pain is depressing and evil; if God willed its exist- 
ence, He willed an evil thing. . . . One does not destroy men’s 
happiness, ruin their homes, break their hearts, take away all hope— 
slay them for the purpose of teaching men to live.” 

Part II opens with the second friend, Bildad, taking up the dis- 
cussion. He admits that he himself was for a long time perplexed 
by the problem of evil. He even lost his faith and for a time ceased 
to pray. It was through contact with Christ that he “regained 
serenity of soul, acquiring the certainty that God does not will evil, 
and that human suffering is not his doing.” Then comes the start- 
ling confession that he has been forced to abandon the doctrine of 
God’s omnipotence. “I have made my God greater,” he says, “I 
have made Him a moral God. Most ardently would ‘He free man- 
kind from suffering; he is ever working with this end in view, but 
he has not won the victory. He has not yet attained to omnipotence 
in this world.” In short, Bildad has sacrificed God’s omnipotence 
to save His goodness. 

Eliphaz is horrified by this throwing overboard of Omnipotence. 
“How desperate,” he explains, “is the decision at which thou hast 
arrived. It is almost the suicide of God!” Bildad retorts by ask- 
ing why, if the crthodox Christian God is all-powerful, He does 
not annihilate Satan—by permitting him to flourish, does He not 
wink at evil? 

Job smiles ironically. Perhaps Bildad, he thinks, is in a worse 
plight than he himself. Who knows that his finite God will not be 
ultimately worsted? But this does not daunt Bildad. “T am burn- 
ing,” he says, “with the ambition to compass the triumph of my 
God. Henceforth, I regard the task set before conscious humanity 
as a divine work. God is by my side, struggling with me, weeping 
with those who weep, and suffering with those who suffer, march- 
ing alongside those who have valiantly determined to win perfect 
freedom. He is the conscious effort towards good, the active will 
working within us, intelligence, goodness, and love pregnant with 
life, but he has not yet overcome the forces of death. His repulses 
and failures vex him sorely.” 

In that paragraph we have a suggestive foreshadowing of Mr. H. 
G. Wells’ finite deity, as described in “God the Invisible King.” 

As for the Cross, Bildad believes that if it manifests God’s pow- 
erlessness, “it also shows his unfathomable love.” Verily, “Christ 
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came to save God.” But Bildad believes firmly in the ultimate vic- 
tory of his God, who, he says, is praying to man for his help in 
overcoming evil. 

Job ironicaly regrets that he is so lacking in imagination that he 
cannot hear God praying. And he adds, grimly, that God’s voice in 
prayer will have to rise pretty high to be heard above the cries of 
human suffering. 


Part III introduces the third counsellor, Zophar, who points out 
that both Job and the other two speakers have proceeded on the as- 
sumption of the miraculous intervention of God in human affairs. 
“Are you certain,” he asks, “He ever intervenes at all in human 
affairs? For my part, I am convinced there is no such thing as a 
miracle.”” His Christian faith, he protests, is not based upon miracle. 


But if God never intervenes, suggests Job, have we not the old 
dilemma again: either He cannot or will not? 


Zophar, however, sees God’s will as eternal and unchangeable ; 
it “cannot be bent to suit our pleasure,” and it is not merely “the 
benevolent worker of our desires, the supplier of our whims.” Our 
trouble is that we conceive of God in an anthropomorphic sense; we 
invest Him with our own limited and relative will which, instead 
of being perfect and therefore unchangeable, is always under the 
obligation of deciding for sgme particular alternative. We project 
our own imperfections into God. 


Zophar’s God is not the God of creed or book. He believes in 
God, not because commanded by authority or persuaded by revela- 
tion, but because he feels His presence. “He lives without appear- 
ing to live. He is so indefatigably active that He seems not to be 
acting at all. He wills with so immutable a will that He seems not 
to will. . . . Nor is my God localized at some particular spot in the 
world: He is present throughout the universe, permeating the tiniest 
of infusoria and reaching to the most distant of invisible stars. He 
is everywhere, in everything.” 

Job returns again to the old charge in another form: “Whether 
He intervenes or not, He created the world; if He is not responsible 
now, He was in the past.” Zophar, however, will have nothing to 
do with origins. Substance, he thinks, may be eternal. Nor did 
God create the world in the traditional sense of the word, for that 
would have implied a change of will and therefore imperfection. 

Here Bildad registers a protest. Such a God, to him, is a stony- 
eyed Sphinx, “congealed in His own perfection.” 
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Zophar seizes the opportunity to point out that the Father of 
Jesus was just such an unchangeable God, “who maketh His sun to 
rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth His rain on the just 
and on the unjust.” In this “lofty impartiality he sees “the charac- 
teristic of divine love,” for, “ever the same, God lives in the soul of 
all, alike of those who know Him and of those who know Him not. 
He allows Himself to be found even by those who do not seek Him.” 

Zophar sees in evolution the explanation of the mystery of suf- 
fering. As life developed, sensations, some pleasant and others un- 
pleasant, were recognized. The achievement of conscious sensa- 
tion was a day of triumph: “That day humanity came to birth.” 
Sensation is the source of all progress, while feeling, in the moral 
life, corresponds to sensation in the physical domain. “It rejects 
that which offends or wounds it, and seeks after those things that 
are in conformity with its own nature.” 

“Dualism once more,” sighs Job. 

May it not rather, answers Zophar, be merely the dual aspect of 
some inscrutable unity? There is a restless spirit within man for- 
ever resisting the blind forces of nature and spurring him upward 
and onward. Man is continually “hitching his wagon to a star.” In 
this pursuit of the ideal, Zophar sees man’s response to the summons 
of God. “The ardent ionging for justice, brotherhood, and peace, 
the desire with which the masses are filled to realize the future city 
—whether aware of it or not—is the slow realization of the King- 
dom of God.” 

Through it all, the will of God remains unchanged; it manifests 
itself to us under the aspect of irrevocable laws, and our wills are 
gradually learning to conform to these laws. This is not fatalism, 
he insists. On the contrary, these laws are the guarantee of moral 
freedom, of order and harmony. By means of them, man, through 
the disciplined forces of spirit, will gain the victory over the blind 
forces of matter. 

In the meantime, suffering certainly exists, but do not blame God. 
“Accuse none,” he says, “but those who are responsible for it: men! 
Yes, men who, encased in the armor of egoism, in the peace and 
quiet of their own seclusion, watch the famished crowds pass along.” 

It is:man, not God, who has not yet attained to omnipotence. 
“Omnipotence can come only through the attainment of holiness 
and truth, of absolute perfection.” So he thanks God that man, 
in his present imperfect state, is not omnipotent—the whole world 
would be swept by fire and sword. “Ts it not by a provident arrange- 
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ment of God that base-minded—, jealous beings like ourselves are 
condemned to impotence? Man deludes himself by thinking he can 
increase his power by violence, by bigger guns, and the like. “True 
power is creative, and only love can create.” Only. through love 
shall we conquer evil. “Man will truly live only when his existence 
becomes life in God, manifested in humanity. Then, the destructive 
powers that men discover will become powers creative of beauty and 
harmony, truth and divinity. Man is still powerless, but he is on 
the way that leads to omnipotence. In him there is a god seeking 
himself, a god who is gradually realizing His own divinity. It is 
this human god who is to transform the world.” 

As sin and misery are caused by men, so they must be abolished 
by men, through the development of brotherly love and social con- 
science, realizing that we are one body, all of whose members suffer 
when one suffers. ‘It is not for God to abolish the springs of suf- 
fering and poverty, or vice and corruption: it is for us to do all 
this!” And likewise, through his mastery of science, man will over- 
come the adverse forces of nature. 

As we work to these great ends, we shall be fulfilling God’s plan. 
He is ever at our side: “He is with all who valiantly engage in some 
noble work. We are God’s workers.” Prejudice and Pharisaism 
must go; men must seek justice in all things, but they must “set 
even above justice a spirit of brotherly compassion.” 

Zophar goes on to explain how Job’s own personal misfortunes 
were caused by the ignorance and stupidity of men, not by God. 

All this, he tells us, is not setting up a new religion. It is merely 
substituting a different point of view. “In former times it was 
believed that the will of God must be modified in order to ameliorate 
the lot of mankind; nowadays it is beginning to be understood that 
it is the will of man that must be modified.” As for those who are 
now suffering, Zophar would comfort them with the assurance that 
God does not will their distress ; he would point to them the example 
of Christ, and strengthen them with the knowledge of their true 
divine nature; that if they must suffer, it will be “not as creatures 
manufactured by any kind of a potter, but as human beings aware 
of their greatness, as gods advancing towards the one God.” 

This is not catering to man’s pride; rather, he thinks, it is build- 
ing up the sense of human dignity. “Priests, reverend pastors and 
mandarins like to see men on their knees, in suppliant posture, stam- 
mering their feeble prayers. My God likes to see them valiant, 
strenuously progressing, free alike from boasting and from mean- 
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ness of every kind, with head erect and soul in harmony with body. 
It is His will that we should be men, not a flock of bleating sheep. 
All the worse for those professing Christians by whom this truth 
has not yet been understood ; they shall be scattered, like wisps of 
straw, to the four winds of heaven.” 

Elihu, in the person of Job’s old servant, brings the drama to a 
close. A simple minded man, he cannot determine which of the 
speakers has voiced the truth. ‘Still,’ he adds, “I feel that all three 
love God with all their heart, seek after Him with all their soul, and 
desire to serve Him with all their strength. And this, to my mind, 
is the whole of religion” Their differences, he believes, ought to 
make them humble. ‘Besides,’ concludes Elihu, “it is not in the 
adoption of any particular doctrine that Christianity consists. Fidel- 
ity to Christ does not depend on the firmness of a man’s belief. If 
such were the case, what would become of simple-minded, ignorant 
men like myself, whom your discussions fill with confusion and per- 
plexity?” To the simple mind of Elihu, all philosophy and religion 
is summed up in the divine admonition: “Beloved, a new command- 
ment I give unto you, that ye love one another!” 

It is not known whether the modern Job, like his ancestor, was 
rewarded with the vision of God, whether his misfortunes were 
miraculously replaced by new and greater blessings, or whether he 
died content, “old and full of days.” We rather suspect, however, 
that his philosophy of life was much enlarged and improved. 

As a discussion of the subject of evil in its modern aspects 
and as a contribution to ethics, this little volume is invaluable. No 
better statement of the changing points of view toward age-old 
religious problems could be wished. 


DESCARTES’ CONCEPTION OF THE EXTERNAL WORLD 


BY GEORGE A. P. CODWISE 


N reflecting upon the philosophy of Descartes, we must recollect 

that in the Latin language there are two words for Mind. Ani- 
mus or Spirit or Infinite Mind ; the infinite thinking principle of life ; 
the rational soul. (Andrew Latin English Lexicon.) Our Animus 
is fixed the instant we enter this world. It is always known, though 
it is admitted that it is broadened by use. In the same manner our 
knowledge of God was and is a priori, although through develop- 
ment, we will know God better. We know these two things through 
the fact of our existence; they have nothing to do with our experi- 
ence. The word Mens refers to our finite mind or the intellectual 
principle within us, and the more experience we have had, the keener 
in all probability, has been the development of our mens and the 
more rational will be our mode of thought. 


Descartes, who was born in 1596, was a very talented man and 
after learning everything that was possible, he gave us his studies 
and resolved “no longer to seek any other science than the knowl- 
edge of myself or of the great book of the world.” (Discourse on 
Method by Descartes, Everyman’s Library, page VII.) From the 
translation, we hardly know whether the word or is to have its con- 
junctive or disjunctive signification; if the former meaning is in- 
tended, then the second clause is to be included in the first, and the 
world, the body, material and extension are a part of myself or my 
ego, or my thought or my mind. If the disjunctive meaning is taken, 
then when we get beyond, our soul will be wholly disconnected with 
our body and our sense perceptions ; the myself (which includes my 
soul) is one thing, and the world is another. We should say that the 
latter was meant by Descartes for among other things he (XVIII) 
notices the illusions of the senses, the changing nature of their ob- 
jects.and the difficulty caused by the existence of dreams. “Each 
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judgment we make about individual things may be doubted; we may 
also doubt whether things have the separateness which they seem 
to have, but we cannot doubt that there is something there. ‘While 
I wished to think that all was false, it was absolutely necessary that 
I, who thus thought, should be somewhat” (26). Again Descartes 
says: “IT, that is to say, the mind by which I am what J am, is wholly 
distinct from the body and is even more easily known than the lat- 
ter, and is such that, although the latter were not, it would still 
continue to be all that it is, and so it may be said that Descartes 
comes to the conclusion that knowledge of myself does not include 
the knowledge of the world; the knowledge of myself is evidently 
one thing and the make-believe knowledge or the thinking of the 
world with my sense perceptions is another. 

The great contribution of Descartes to the world is that he was 
the founder of modern Philosophy. The character of Scholasticism 
(Schwegler’s History of Philosophy, page 144) is conciliation be- 
tween dogma and thought, between faith and reason. When this 
dogma passes from the church, where it took birth, into the school 
and when theology becomes a science treated in universities, the in- 
terest of thought comes into play and asserts its right of reducing 
into intelligibleness the dogma which has hitherto stood above con- 
sciousness as an external, unquestionable power. It assumed as an 
infallible presupposition that the creed of the Church was absolutely 
true. They wanted to rationalize the dogma and thorough refine- 
ments of logic and syllogisms they brought the dogma into disrepute. 
Luther and the Reformation were making thinkers more liberal. 
Copernicus, Keppler, Galileo, and Bacon were studying the natural 
sciences and finally came Descartes with his sceptical philosophy 
(sceptical at least as far as the objects of the world are concerned) 
saying in effect; there is nothing true under the sun but the a priori 
foundations: God is, and J am are the lasting categories. “For it is 
highly evident that all that is true is something [truth being identi- 
cal with existence.]” (Meditations, 121.) 

He swept away the logic and the syllogisms of the Schoolmen so 
that he “might afterward be in a position to admit others more cor- 
rect or even perhaps the same when they had undergone the scrutiny 
of reason. “TI firmly believed that in this way I should much better 
succeed in the conduct of my life than if I built only upon the old 
foundations and leant upon principles which, in my youth, I had 
taken upon trust. I found that as for logic, its syllogisms and the 
majority of its other precepts are of avail rather in the communica- 
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tion of what we already know, than in the investigation of the un- 
known. It is “an art full of confusion and obscurity calculated to 
embarrass instead of a science fitted to cultivate the mind.” (Meth., 
12s) 

The first thing Descartes did, was, as far as possible, to cut loose 
from the Schoolmen and be done with presuppositions ; but they had 
only two of these: that of Thomas Aquinas which proclaimed the 
understanding as principle and the other that of Duns Scotus which 
thus proclaimed the Will. All the refinements of Logic, came from 
these two principles. Descartes’ aphorism Cogito, ergo sum, has 
developed, seemingly, from the postulate, J think, therefore I am 
into such an inextricable maze of propositions, and these into corol- 
laries, that it is hard to keep the run of them. 

For the Scholastics, the Understanding was the theoretical and 
the Will the practical principle and, through either of these, faith 
and reason were reconciled. For Descartes, the philosophic thinking 
by which | know what I am is both theoretical and practical; the 
former tends to make us morbid, the latter happy; the one makes us 
introspective, the other owtrespective; in the theoretical, we under- 
stand; in the practical, we perceive. If the object or world takes 
the first place one is inclined toward Materialism; if the J am, or 
subject or mind is primary, Idealism comes forth. If the two balance 
each other, we have Absolute Identity, but in this the testimony of 
consciousness to the ultimate duality of the subject and object in 
perception is rejected. 

The great mass of Philosophers are, as Hamilton calls them, 
Hypothetical Dualists, or Cosmithetical Idealists (the or being con- 
junctive) i. e., they take the external universe, not as a real world 
outside of us but as a representation to our senses and are divided 
into those who see this representation as a representative entity pres- 
ent to the mind, and those who view the immediate object as only 
a representative modification of the mind itself. Then we might 
consider our dreams and somnambulism for we must be something 
more than unconscious when we are in that state. All of these tend 
toward Dualism because they perceive a two-fold conception, only 
this conception or Idealism holds an hypothesis instead of a reality. 
Lately there have been produced the Intuitionalists and the Pragma- 
tists who may be described as Idealists and Materialists of a differ- 
ent order. 

If mind and body are absolutely separate we have Natural Dual- 
ism’; mind is one thing and the external world another. In general, 
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people are of this stamp, because it is acknowledged, it is the natural 
way to live. 

These two categories, God is and J am, were ingrained in me at 
the moment I entered this world. Does our existence ever deceive 
us? No, we have an irresistible, unconquerable, a priori conscious- 
ness, idea or conception that we exist and that “there is a Divinity 
that shapes our ends, rough hew them how we will.” (Shakespeare. ) 
He is the Deity whom Descartes calls “the fountain of truth.” He 
allows himself to doubt everything else except God and His attrib- 
utes, and his own soul or spirit, for he maintains that ‘‘our senses do 
not give us truth at all,” for they are meant to serve us only for 
present, practical purposes ; they are limited and we must accept the 
limitations; likewise our minds are limited as far as the world is 
concerned. 

We know we exist but we must admit, as far as at present we 
see, that it is only by our sense impressions that we are conscious of 
that fact or perceive it; we also know that when we are unconscious 
we will sti!l exist, although we do not perceive it. All our sense im- 
pressions teach us concerning the / am is a sense thought or believ- 
ing in what my pure thought had already caused me to know and 
when I became conscious of it I thought of it through my intellect, 
—the part of my mind which is the every-day working instrument ; 
hence J am (although I do not consciously know it) not through 
sense or thinking but through my mind and personality. We also 
have the a priori conception that this state of things with regard to 
our own minds will last forever, so we, though our bodies are dead, 
will still be conscious. How much more eminent is God who is the 
basis of everything? Therefore his Spirit cannot be a nothing, but 
must be a pre-eminent existence. We can depend upon our essence 
or pure thought, for that cannot deceive us. It follows that if we 
never had sense impressions, God still would have given our spirits 
the power to have known our own Personality. We are said to 
know God through analogy, but very little notice is taken of that, 
or very little faith placed in it, because there is such a wonderful 
world is no reason why a personal God made it, but it being known 
that God exists, we see why it should be so wonderful! 

The concept J am appears to me in a clearer light than the con- 
cept God is on account of the ephemeral sense impression which I 
have, through my human intellect, received, concerning it. It makes 
me pinch myself and feel that I am alive; it causes me to hear the 
thunder and find shelter. Each man’s body is a part of the world 
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of nature, but nature would be, if we had no sense impressions ; 
thinking them however makes them appear real, more real to out- 
ward seeming than the fact of myself or my mind, although we 
know they are not so. We may be mistaken about things of this 
world; nothing is certain; we should take everything human with a 
doubt ; it is relative to something else. How memory fails us. There 
is nothing stable or even truthful that is ephemeral, everything is in 
a flux. This appears to be a paradox; when above it is said that 
nature would be if we had no sense impressions; while here it is 
said to be ephemeral ; the logic of it is in the word time. Time is not 
when this mortal puts on immortality. We can bank upon our own 
Spirits and the Spirit of God though I do not recognize Him under 
any particular form or admit any sense impressions of Him. The 
idea of God and of the soul have never been in the senses. 

On page 87 Descartes says: I cannot say that I possess any of 
the attributes that belong to the characteristics of body. I find none 
of them that can properly be said to belong to myself. As to the 
attributes of the soul: if I have no body it is true likewise that I 
am capable of neither walking nor of being nourished. Perception 
is another attribute of the soul but perception too is impossible with- 
out the body; besides I have frequently, during sleep, beiieved that 
I perceived objects which I afterward observed I did not in reality 
perceive. ‘Thinking is another attribute of the soul and here I dis- 
cover what properly belongs to myself. This alone is inseparable 
from me. J am, I exist; that is certain but how often? As often as 
I think. I am therefore precisely speaking only a thinking thing, 
that is a mind, understanding or reason. I am, however, a real thing 
and really existent, but what thing? The answer was a thinking 
thing. And I also know that nothing of all that I can embrace in 
imagination belongs to the knowledge which I have of myself. But 
what is a thinking thing? It is a thing that doubts, understands 
(conceives), affirms, denies, wills, refuses, that imagines, also and 
perceives (notice that the J am or Personality or Existence is not 
here included.) Is there nothing of all this as true as that I am? 
or that I am a mind? or that I myself am or exist? 

Since it is now manifest to me that bodies themselves are not 
properly perceived by the senses nor by the imagination but by the 
intellect alone. I readily discover that there is nothing more easily 
or clearly apprehended than my own mind; and if the J am or the 
existence or the Personality or the mind (or is conjunctive) is the 
real thing that it is the basis of everything that belongs to me and 
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hence the groundwork of the intellect. It is the thinking that belongs 
to me. J do rfot belong to the thinking. 

I never think outside of my thoughts and beliefs. I act upon 
my thoughts and beliefs and sense impressions, and it is the acting 
which causes the civilization of this world, but we do indeed have 
a more exaited role and a truer goal to which to look forward, to 
strive for, to realize. Since we exist there must be some machinery 
which is the effect of existence or of the cause. This machinery is 
the mind or the I am. 

The machine (the mind in the unextended or thought world, the 
material in the extended or corporeal domain) holds within itself 
the finished product which it has been constructed to produce. That 
which is built up by this mechanism (i. e., civilization) whether an 
exquisite book harvested by the mind or an admirable piece of sculp- 
ture chiselled from a block of marble is the effect of the machine but 
there must have been a motive, a cause for this civilization and the 
original motive must have been in the mind of God. The mind has 
a personality, a soul, hence has the essence of reality—immortality. 
The ideas of the human mind have the faculty of thinking, sense 
perceptions, doubting, believing. The ideas of the immortal mind 
have the faculty of perfect intelligence and of knowing. 

I not only humanly think and therefore am, but I eternally am 
and therefore know, and it is God that I know. He is perfect intel- 
ligence for in Him we live and have our being.”’ (Acts 17.18) 

Hamilton in his Metaphysics (page 548) takes it for granted 
that existence is the highest category or condition of thought. No 
thought is possible except under this category. “I cannot think that 
I think without thinking that I exist. It is a priori and all other 
thoughts, sense impressions and the civilizations of the world are 
produced from this law of thought. 

Everything comes from the existence of God. Our minds are 
derived from Him and since our minds belong to the Spirit they are 
immortal hence these two conceptions are sure they are knowledge. 
They are premises which are founded upon knowledge. 

But as for other conceptions although they may be clear and dis- 
tinct and seem to be perfectly manifest to my senses (belief) they 
are not so my immortal existence (knowledge). God may change 
this world. He may alter the laws of the universe. He will cause 
my body to become dust. 

The conclusion we come to from the premise: the world exists 
(although: logical may be and probably is wrong showing that we 
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had a wrong premise (belief) with which to start. The conclusion 
we come to from the premise (God is) is sure to be correct because 
started with a premise which is knowledge. 

It has been said that to Descartes’ axiom, / doubt might be added, 
so that it would read: I think, I doubt, therefore Iam. There might 
also be affixed the word believe. He does not doubt the innate ideas 
or conceptions, therefore the J dowbt certainly should not be placed 
with the 7 am, but since he does doubt the sense impressions it 
should be referred to the J think—I think, I believe, I doubt, there- 
fore | am. We act according to our sense impressions but before 
we act, we think, and that part of our Personality or our mind which 
is called the Will features the act. Since Descartes doubts every- 
thing concerning the external world, there is an antithesis or at least 
a contrast between the J think and the J am, even if the one does 
take place because of the other. We thus can see why the thinking 
means doubting (therefore believing) except as to the fundamental 
conceptions or innate ideas; to-wit: God is and J am; hence I know 
my Personality, but doubt my thinking concerning things I see which 
I may believe in with my sense impressions; but do not know. In 
fine all my pure thoughts are valid and I know them. My impure 
thoughts are invalid although I may believe them. My human mind 
claims only the power of thinking—cognito. My immortal mind 
requires the power of knowing—cognosco. 

Descartes, to state it in a little different form, is a doubter as to 
his sense impressions but he knows his God and his own Personality. 
The two latter conceptions are his bed-rock of Truth. They and 
the external world are the contraries of each other, but a middle 
term (man) is there, partaking of the qualities of both; that is the 
mind of man or his intellect, connects his spirit (through God) with 
his body and the external world. The impressions are, as to his 
senses, extended and material ; the conceptions are, as to his intellect, 
unextended and spiritual. They cannot meet and it is not intended 
that they should. It has generally been said that Descartes believed 
in an external world, and, by this expression, it has often been as- 
sumed that he was a Natural Dualist; if so, nothing is farther from 
the truth. On page 134 of Descartes’ Meditations (Every Man’s 
Library) he says: “It must be concluded that corporeal objects 
exist.” Te would be a Natural Realist unless he qualifies this sen- 
tence, but he does take all the strength out of this statement by the 
following words: ‘“‘Nevertheless they are not perhaps exactly such 
as we perceive by the senses, for their comprehension by the senses 
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is, in many instances, very obscure and confused, but it is at least 
necessary to admit that all which I clearly and distinctly conceive as 
in them, that is generally speaking, all that is comprehended in the 
object of speculative geometry really exists, external to me.’’ What 
is such an object of speculative geometry? On page 225 he tells us 
“the only clear and distinct notions standing are those figures, mag- 
nitudes and motions and of rules according to which these things 
can be diversified by each other which rules are the principles of 
geometry and mechanics. I judge that all the knowledge man can 
have of nature must of necessity be drawn from this source because 
all the other notions we have of sensible things, as confused and 
obscure, can be of no avail in affording us the knowledge of any- 
thing out of ourselves, but must serve rather to impede it.” Hence 
such an object of speculative geometry seems to be the figures, mag- 
nitudes and motions of the principles of geometry and mechanics. 
On page XXI, “I at least know with certainty that such external 
realities may exist in as far as they constitute the object of pure 
mathematics, since, regarding them in this aspect, I can conceive 
them clearly and distinctly. (Notice that the translation does not 
read do exist but may exist.) Hence we must agree with Hamilton 
that Descartes was a Hypothetical Dualist and hold that to his con- 
sciousness the immediate object (that tree) is only a representative 
modification of the mind itself . (Hamilton’s Metaphysics, page 
202.) In cther words the figure or form of that tree which I see 
(or the external object) is only a representative modification of the 
mind itself, hence can that tree be called an object (true object) of 
the external world, since the reality that I see is not a real tree, but 
a modification of the mind? That is, it is the mind that is the reality 
and not the tree which I see only with my sense impression, which 
senses will leave me when I depart from this earth. These figures 
are only ‘he abstract ideas or views of bodies and not the bodies 
themselves. 

Mind plays a two-fold part: the immortal essence compelling me 
to know God and myself or the J am, and the mortal sense teaching 
me to believe (not know) in the external world and the laws of the 
universe. How about the laws of thought? Whatever is, is noth- 
ing can both be and not be. Everything either is or is not. They 
are wrongly called the laws of thought. They are more than that; 
they are the conditions of existence. They belong to the vital prin- 
ciple. How about the mathematical concepts, the axioms and the 
laws of motion? God made this universe with certain laws; he can 
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change these laws when it so pleases Him, but until He does, two 
plus two equals four. But these laws to our sense impressions (we 
do not know them with our Personality) are but beliefs and belief 
goes as high as our consciousness. Knowledge transports us to Super- 
consciousness and begets the a priori existence. What is this Super- 
consciousness? My immortal mind, or the J am, or Reality or exist- 
ence or Truth or Cause or any of the vital categories. The laws of 
the universe can hardly be called vital categories, unless it is remem- 
bered that God can change them when he so desires; even now 
gravitation is but a supposition or hypothesis. 

Mind is the thinking principle of man, therefore mind must be 
the existence or substance in which the thinking is contained, hence 
we must analyze mind. In Descartes on Method, page 73, it is said: 
“Our minds must be considered finite, while Deity is incomprehen- 
sible and infinite.” While this is true it is a bald statement and 
should have been modified by the word human making it read: “Our 
human minds must be considered finite.” In all other parts of the 
book it is regarded, aye, insisted upon that the mind is the chief 
part of the being of man; that it is what keeps him in touch with 
God; that it is the potential link for his immortal existence, Per- 
sonality, the J am, which here is limited to a mortal life, but them— 
Immortality. “I apprehend nothing so far as I am conscious as 
belonging to my essence except that I am a thinking being (72) a 
thing, an J am, a mind, possessing in itself the faculty of thinking. 
“Since nothing besides thinking belongs to the essence of the mind, 
it follows that nothing else does in truth belong to it.” My disposi- 
tion may have been given to me by my parents but they did not 
make me as far as I am a thinking being” (109). They did not give 
the “J am or my mind which is what I now consider to be myself” 
to me. “I (that is my mind by which I am what I am) is entirely 
and truly distinct from my body and may exist without it” (133). 
And Descartes sums up the whole on page 77 by saying: “It follows 
that the body may without difficulty perish, but that the mind is, in 
its own nature, immortal,” which gives a very different interpreta- 
tion (in the translation) to his first statement that “our minds must 
be considered finite.” Our minds are at present human, imperfect, 
limited, but they have vast possibilities of growth and are the in- 
choate forms of what our immortal minds shali be. ‘Mind does not 
follow from the destruction of the body.’ (See page one.) 

Thought is all the modifications of the mind or thinking subject, 
but the thought of the object does not make us have a knowledge 
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of the object. The mind knows itself, and the object is thought of 
or perceived by the intellect which comprises our sense perceptions 
of it (the object) ; this thought or sense perception is not knowledge 
if only for the reason that it is doubtful; the human mind (being 
limited) can never bring the object above sense perception (which 
is never infallible). The conseqtience is that all our senses can give 
us is an hypothesis concerning the perception of the object on which 
to build our thought. If the human mind were unlimited, we could 
get at the truth of the matter. This mind will hereafter become un- 
hampered, unlimited. We know the mind even now, but we also 
know that it is limited. Knowledge is not given by perception or 
imagination, but exly by the mind. God and personality do not need 
the sense perceptions, the outer world does. The human mind re- 
quests the power of thinking—cognito. My immortal mind demands 
the power of knowing—cognosco. 

Locke tells us that when we are born our minds are like a blank 
piece of paper upon which our experience is written, for we had 
no innate ideas to start with and no knowledge. But where did this 
blank piece of paper come from? It must have started somewhere 
and somehow. From wood, originally, you may say; burn this wood 
and what is left? Only a charred piece of carbon; break up this 
carbon and it becomes ashes; blow these ashes away and it is dis- 
sipated into carbonic acid gas; it is finally taken up by infinity and 
goes back to its cause. This Cause was something and we call that 
something—not a representative entity of that wood; not even a 
representative modification of it but it has gone into its original 
conception—God. We still believe in the Conservation of energy 
for the original energy was God. 

“By the term thought,” says Descartes, “I comprehend all that 
is in us, so that we are immediately conscious of it. Thus all the 
operations of the will, intellect, imagination and senses are thoughts. 
“But the above are rather to be classed as cognitions or impure 
thoughts. Pure thought is the innate knowledge we each individ- 
ually possess of God and of our own minds, and has nothing to do 
with our impure thoughts as commonly understood or with our 
sense impressions. 

Mind, in its practical sense, can be defined as the neutral prin- 
ciple and out of it flow the thought which is the passive power or 
that which thinks, while will is the active principal or that which 
accomplishes what the sense impressions order. It is the sense im- 
pressions which make us doubt, and believe, rather than know. The 
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instincts of an animal are often nearer truth than the senses of man. 
We often trust the sense direction of a horse rather than our own 
erratic trend. We anticipate that a dog will often find his home 
through his natural ampulses. 

Our mind is probably always active even during sleep, hence it 
is a solecism (at least in a metaphysical sense) to say I do not think. 
We always think; we may think it is not so, but we always think a 
something. “TI don’t believe so” may be correct for believing or 
doubting belongs to the cognitive powers and sometimes these are 
at rest. One does not doubt that he thinks but he does doubt that 
he believes what he is thinking about. The expression / think, I 
doubt, is therefore the proper expression for this cognition or im- 
pure thought because it is referred to the sense impressions which 
always doubts or believes and never knows. 

If we know a thing, all doubt has been removed; we have ad- 
vanced beyond belief; we have come out into the full panoply of 
knowledge. We are never doubtful about anything that we know. 
Reality is not in the element, but in the being or power that gave us 
the element. Reality is not in the intellect but in the being or power 
that gave us the intellect. Reality is in God for He is Cause of the 
element and the intellect. Reality is in our Personality for we are 
Spirit and hence immortal. 

Cartesianism is the philosophy best suited to those who belong to 
the school of Socrates, Plato, Kant, Cudworth, Paley, and Leibnitz, 
who know God as the source of all virtue and the Mind as the 
Power of God which leads us to Him and who considers that in 
the words of Sir Thomas Moore: 


“This world is all a fleeting show, 
For man’s illusion given; .. 
The smiles of joy, the tears of woe 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow, 
There’s nothing true but Heaven.” 


TABOO IN THE-HEBREW SCRIPTURES 


BY JACOB SINGER 


INTRODUCTION 


_~ ROM Polynesia has come a word which applies to phenomena 
found in many parts of the world. Certain objects or acts or 
words connected with spirits are said to possess a dangerous power 
or influence. To safeguard man from these malevolent powers, a 
number of prohibitions are found in groups dominated by these 
demonistic notions which serve an alleged prophylactic or protective 
purpose in society. To trace fully the alleged reasons for certain 
interdictions or “taboos,” one must study the quaint logic of the 
savage mind, insofar at least as social anthropology reveals that 
“mind” by giving us the types of thought, belief and action of social 
groups found in isolated parts of the globe. The “taboos” of Poly- 
nesia show the least influence of sophistication, and their unrational- 
ized account supply the needed clues for discovering the origin and 
growth of many juridical, ethical and religious ideas found in civil- 
ized lites, ~ 

The Polynesian word “taboo” (or “tabu” and “tapu’’) comes 
from a verb meaning “‘to prohibit”’; and in its adjectival form means 
“prohibited, sacred, dangerous, unclean.” Another etymology traces 
the word to the verb “ta” meaning “to mark” and “pu’’—an adverb 
of intensity. 

The fundamental ideas underlying all “taboo” are the notions of 
sacredness and impurity as conceived in primitive society where ani- 
mistic notions prevail. From these conceptions follow (1) the 
sacredness (or uncleanness) of persons or things; (2) the prohibi- 
tions emanating from the same; and (3) the sacredness (or unclean- 
ness) which results from a violation of the prohibition. The con- 
verse of “taboo” in Polynesia is “noa’’ which means “general or com- 
mon.” Out of these fundamental animistic beliefs have come a 
system of “taboos”? which aims to protect the important personages 
such as the chiefs, and priests; to afford protection of the weak, 
women, children and common people generally—from the “mana” 
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(the magical influence) of chiefs and priests. For like reason, it is 
necessary to devise means of safety for those who come in contact 
with corpses and unclean foods and objects which are supposed to 
be charged with the “mana” or “spiritual electricity.” This inher- 
ent malevolent force in persons and things must be curbed in order 
that chief acts of life, such as birth, initiation, marriage and sexual 
functions may go undeterred. The taboos are further designed to 
protect human beings from the wrath or power of the gods or 
spirits. The notion of wrath or other emotional state of the deity 
belongs to a higher range of culture. The primitive belief is a 
mechanistic one. A violated taboo brings dire consequences to 
friend and foe, to saint and sinner, alike. 

Investigators have stressed various aspects in their attempt to 
find the root idea of the taboo system in cults and social institutions 
of antiquity. Frazer finds taboos as the ground of the religious con- 
sciousness with its primitive beliefs in spiritism and animism.’ For 
Durkheim taboos rest in the conception of magic revealed by the 
mechanistic consequences of their violation. It is only secondarily 
ethical and religious.2. Marett sees in taboo the “automatic power of 
self-maintenance and self-vindication.” The primitive man thinks 
of “taboo” as something “unlucky to meddle with.’’* Jevons charac- 
terizes taboo as “dangerous and infectious.”* VanGennep connects 
taboo with “mana” or the “spiritual electricity” which resides in 
holy and in unclean things. It is a “half-devil and half-god.” To 
safeguard the unprotected the taboo has been established and out of 
this system has come the inherent feeling that certain things must 
not be done” 

The study of avoidances and interdictions reveals the complex 
of ideas and emotions which dominate uncivilized life and these are 
rooted in ihe primitive conception of man’s relation to the unseen 
forces which control the universe. Animism is an attempt to ex- 
plain natural phenomena on a spiritistic basis.° The roots of such 
avoidances through a sense of fear lie deeper in the remote period 
of a pre-logical age. Just what the nature of these beliefs was in 
the pre-animistic age is a matter of conjecture. We know, however, 
that animism alone will not furnish a complete explanation for these 


primitive taboos. The biblical taboos have come down to us under 


1 Frazer: En. Brit., “taboo,” 9th ed. 

2 Durkheim: Les Formes elementaire religiones. 
8 Jevons: Intr. Hist. Rel., p. 61f£. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Hastings: En. Rel. Eth., 1:535. 

6 Tbid., “animism.” 
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various guises of rationalization, but enough remain in the survivals 
to reveal their primitive nature. The hstorical records show more 
archaic beliefs than the codes or prophetical writings. The system 
of taboo shows traces of the magician’s technique, since ritualistic 
safety devices afford to the priest at least a measure of control over 
these “dangerous” holy objects. On the other hand a system of 
prohibitions shows the waning of magic and the growth of humility 
and a sense of feebleness which gives rise to the sentiments of moral 
scruples and religious piety. The crudest notion of taboo is the 
naive belief that contact with objects both sacred and unclean leads 
to physical consequences both evil (disease) and fatal (death). On 
a higher level of culture the crude belief has been modified by the 
conception of wrath or anger of the deity who may or may not 
punish the sinner. The risk of physical punishment is incurred by 
violating a taboo. On a more rational level the avoidances are re- 
ligious or ritualistic conventions interpreted as part of a religious 
discipline or as symbolic of moral and spiritual values. 

Wundt thinks of the taboo as the oldest unwritten code.* Such a 
juridical conception leaves out the mental and emotional life of prim- 
itive society which form the motivation for the taboo as a system 
of social control. The psychology of taboo is more fully considered 
in Crawley’s emotional theory. It is “fear and loathing” which 
underlies the avoidances practiced by uncivilized man. The objec- 
tion of Jevons is valid, since the gods are not loathed and many 
taboos emanate from the relation of persons and objects with them. 
The distinction between the natural and the supernatural is the prod- 
uct of later sophistication. For the savage both realms merge, so 
that “taboo” will touch many phases of individual conduct, social 
custom and religious practice. 

The system of taboos includes all places, objects and names re- 
lated to sacred persons and things. In the double aspect of taboo 
as “holy” and “unclean” we have the elaborate ordering of practices 
concerning the “corpse”; a new born child; blood and the shedder of 
blood; the divine being, the criminal, the sick, the outcasts and for- 
eigners, animals and men, women especially, the married as well as 
the sacred virgin; food, clothes, vessels, property, houses, beds, 
canoes, threshing-floor, winnowing fan, a name; word or a day—all 
these may be “taboo” or a source of danger to the community. These 
ideas are found in various part of the globe showing that such ani- 
mistic notions represent a common level of culture. The similarity 


7 Quoted by Freud: “Totem and Taboo,” p. 31. 
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is due less to direct borrowing or suggestion, than to the uniformity 
of the mental processes and emotional experiences of man. In 
Greece, Euryplus was stricken with madness when he opened the 
larnax or tabernacle, and in Israel Uzza is slain by the Lord for his 
attempt to support the ark. Similar examples are found in Peru 
where “none may come within where the idol was, save the princi- 
pal chiefs who entered with much reverence and veneration, having 
removed their sandals,’* doubtless because the sandals by contact 
with the sacred soil would become taboo and unfit thereafter for 
daily use.? In Madagascar work is taboo to relatives for certain 
periods in accord with the rank of each. In Polynesia, not only on 
the death of “Tuitonga,” or a time of general mourning or of sick- 
ness in the royal family, but before war or before a great feast, a 
taboo day or days is proclaimed; no one may go outside of his 
house, no domestic animal may utter a sound, dogs are muzzled, 
cocks are put under a calabash. Work is taboo on holy days because 
anything done then belongs to the god and becomes unfit for com- 
mon use. To protect others, mourners adopt a particular dress. 

As a regulative principle in primitive society, taboo is all impor- 
tant. “The only offence known is taboo-breaking and the only pun- 
ishment is excommunication.” Jevons draws a distinction between 
taboo and tabooed, hoiding that supernatural beings are inherently 
“taboo” or dangerous, while natural beings and objects become 
“taboo” through the contagion derived by contact or association 
with the spirits. Occasionally property is made “taboo” by the king 
or priest, e g., in Polynesia the catch in fishing is taboo until it is 
divided. The same is true of the spoil hidden by Achan. (Josh. 
xvii. 25.) Blood likewise is taboo, especially if it is connected with 
death. Blood was not to be shed on the ground in ancient Egypt 
or in ancient India. Amongst the Yomos of Colorado the man- 
slayer is taboo for a month, during which time he must fast and the 
Kaffir is “unclean” after a battle.*° In West Africa, after childbirth, 
the mother is considered unclean for seven days and on the Loango 
coast the mother is taboo for six months. Abstaining from food for 
mourners is also a derivative of the taboo idea. Amongst the negroes 
of the Gold Coast the relatives may not wash themselves or comb 
their hair during the funeral ceremonies. Among the Fijians, “many 
make themselves bald for the dead.” 


Taboos in Polynesia resemble the social and legal codes of civili- 


8 Jevons: Intr. Hist. Rel. 
9 Tbid., p. 64. 
10 Jevons: Hist. Rel. Intr., p. 74. 
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zation. The assumption that these were devised by crafty priests 
and politicians is no longer held by scholars; for “they are most at 
home in communities which have no state-organization, and no 
priesthood. The belief is not artificial and imposed, but spontaneous 
and universal.” ™ 

Taboo as a religious observance is equally untenable. Every- 
thing sacred is taboo but not vice versa. “It is impossible to make 
out that all things “unclean” were originally sacred or that the car- 
casses of vermin ever belonged “to any god.” According to Craw- 
ley, “the principle of Social Taboo is an idea . . . that the attrib- 
utes assigned to the individual who is feared, loathed or despised 
are materially transmissible by contact of any sort.”'? But, argues 
Jevons, the gods are neither loathed nor despised. The origin of 
taboo, according to Jevons, is “an inherent quality in the minds of 
men that certain things must not-be done.” There are many dan- 
gerous things that are not taboo, e. g., to eat poisonous plants. It 
is rather the things that experience could never teach to be danger- 
ous that are taboo, e. g., touching a new-born child. The pure taboo 
sentiment is neither exclusively moral, religious nor social; it is 
purely formal and without content. Still Jevons admits that “the 
taboo was never grossly material. It marked the awe of man in 
the presence of what he conceived—often mistakenly—to be the 
supernatural. This feeling is spiritual in the sense that sense-expe- 
rience is not the sole source of final test of truth; and that the 
things which are seen bring man daily into relation with things un- 
seen. This irrational fear lies at the bottom of our morality. 

In the confused reasoning of the primitive man, many evils fol- 
lowed from the idea of taboo and the belief in its transmissibility. 
In Polynesia. the sick were often abandoned. Likewise the same 
superstitious fear of “taboo” hindered man’s conquest of nature and 
the utility of natural gifts. “With its arbitrary and senseless restric- 
tions it over-grows healthy social tendencies and kills them, as moss 
kills off grass or ivy strangles the tree.” It further isolated and 
degraded woman and destroyed natural affection. The same bane- 
ful effects are to be noted in religion. “The irrational restrictions, 
touch not, taste not, handle not, which constitute formalism, are 
essentially taboos—indispensable to the education of man at one 
period of his development, but a bar to his progress later.” A cer- 
tain selective process appears, which eliminates the baneful and 


11 [bid., p. 82. 
12 Folk-Lore, June, 1895: VI., 2,.130. 
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retains the helpful restrictions. This theory has been called “the 
Unconscious Utilitarianism of Common Sense.” Such a theory is 
difficult to verify and it deals more particularly with rational strata 
which cover the older and the more irrational modes of behavior. 
Human progress appears in the “rationalization of taboo.”’* Religion 
gives a particular sanction to taboos, thereby affording the oppor- 
tunity for 1ationalization. Jevons here does not specify what state 
of religious development he has in mind. In a low level of culture, 
the distinction between magic and religion does not exist. 

“Tt see ns, then, that individual religious reformers have carried 
out the selective process by which the innumerable taboos of savage 
life have been reduced tc the reasonable restrictions which are essen- 
tial to the well-being of mankind. And the prophets and religious 
teachers who have selected this and rejected that restriction have 
usually considered themselves in so doing to be speaking, not their 
own words or thoughts, but in those of their God. This belief has 
been shared by the community they addressed, otherwise the com- 
mon man would not have gained the courage to break an ancient 
taboo. Certainly no mere appeal to reason would counterbalance 
that inveterate terror, just as it was no mere consideration of utility 
or of purely human interests which supplied the religious reformer 
with his zeal, or that prompted the denunciations of the prophets. 
Their message was a supernatural message ; and in the same way the 
process by which mischievous taboos were weeded out may be 
termed a process not of Natural but of Supernatural Selection.“ 
This generalization is particularly significant in the attitude of the 
prophets towards the priestly legislation." 

R. R. Marett finds the taboo the “cornerstone of the class-sys- 
tem, ensuring the subjection of women to men, of the lower orders 
to the chief, and of all to the king, whose very name was ‘tabu’ on 
penalty of death.” R. Taylor holds that taboo is “religious observ- 
ance established for political purposes,’ while W. H. R. Rivers is 
of the opinion that tabco is “the prestige of an immigrant folk (‘kwa 
people’) in its dealing with an indigenous population of markedly 
inferior culture.” In Timor, the custom of taboo (“pomali”) is 
very common, and it applies to all forms of property, serving as the 
guardian of proprietory rights. “A palm branch stuck across an 
open door, showing that the house is tabooed is a more effectual 


guard against robbery than any amount of locks and bars.” 
18 Jevons: Intr. Hist. Rel., p. 92. 
14 Thid., pp. 94-95. 
15 Jer. vii. 22. 
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MYSTICISM AND ASSOCIATIVE SYMBOLS OF THOUGHT 
REVEALED IN INDIAN COMPOSITIONS 


GEO. H. DAUGHERTY, JR. 


NY aralysis of Indian ideas should be made with the under- 

standing that the tribes did not by any means speak the same 
language. At the time of the first white invasions there were fifty- 
eight separate linguistic families onthe continent, split up into a 
much larger number of tribes.1 The members of each of these lin- 
guistic stocks spoke a language more distinct from that of any other 
stock than English and German.’ It is not important to discuss all 
these linguistic families in detail. In the present volume reference 
will be made only to tribes of the Iroquoian, Algonquian, Siouan, 
and Piman families. Recent investigations reveal underlying simi- 
larities in the psychology and substructure of most of the fifty-eight 
languages. All evidence now points more strongly than ever to the 
original unity of the race. The latest developments indicate three 
basic groups of languages. Further research may even reduce these 
to one. The subsequent diversity of languages can be accounted 
for by the same influences which have largely made for variations 
. in culture: i. e., different environments, and the isolation caused by 
the mutual hostility of the tribes. 

It is remarkable that the present utterances of the Indians, com- 
ing as they do from widely separated tribes, convey even in their 
translated form a curiously unified impression. Few of them have 
any great degree of literary merit; yet even in the scientific trans- 
lations there are many extraordinarily powerful and beautiful pass- 
ages. In them one catches a faint echo of the thoughts and feel- 


1 A tribe among the North American Indians consisted:of a body of indi- 
viduals bound by blood ties, speaking a common dialect, with similar customs, 
ceremonies, beliefs, and organizations, both religious and political, and occupy- 
ing a more or less definite territorial area. (Abridged from J. N. B. Hewitt, 


“Tribe,” Hodge, I, p. 814. 
2 Frederick Burton, American Primitive Music, New York, 1909, pp. 3-4. 
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ings of our own forgotten ancestors. These crude, brief songs re- 
flect a grim and awful wilderness pressing closely on all sides, the 
lurking place of ferocious human enemies and of dread animals 
with more than human power and cunning. All these primitive 
utterances express the fear of unknown, mysterious powers masked 
behind all natural objects: the lightning flash, a huge bird of fire 
who destroyed whole villages, with one mighty beat of his wings ; 
“other fire-producing creatures, enormous horned serpents, who in 
turn shot the blue, harmless lightning upward. . . . Besides there 
were long serpents who lived in the waters and who, rearing their 
huge lengths straight upward at intervals, would allow themselves 
to fall over with a gigantic splash. There were the sharp-breasted 
snakes, suggested to native imagination by the tracks of lightning, 
snakes supposed to run straight along the surface of the ground 
cutting through roots and bushes as they went. There were bodi- 
less snakes which rose whirling into the air on still mornings. . 
There were very little people who sometimes deprived travelers of 
their senses, and very big people who ate them.’’* All these mysteri- 
ous, demon forces had to be placated with magic song and ritual, 
and rigid taboo, and they were of necessity invoked if any success 
was to be <ttained against enemy tribes. These manidos were quick 
to anger; their vengeance was more to be feared than that of the 
strongest warrior-nations. 

It must not be thought, however, that the soul of the Indian was 
dominated by fear. He sang and chanted of the mysteries of life 
and death, of the joys and sorrows of his daily life. Always he 
exulted in his own might; boasting his deeds of valor, treachery, or 
rapine against the ever-present enemy. These songs and grandilo- 
quent proclamations of war and peace made to the majestic red 
warriors grouped about the flaring council fire have a double value. 
They occasionally contain real poetry; and, when properly inter- 
preted, they reveal the Indian much better than any number of 
crumbling stone tools or mouldy feathers in a museum. 

In order to understand these ideas it is necessary to understand 
the terms in which the Indian thought. He did not think, as we do, 
in vocables expressed by arbitrary denotive characters; he thought 
in connotive or associative symbols, characteristic of all prescuptorial 
human culture. To the civilized man these symbols seem incongru- 
ous, extravegant, bizarre. To the Indian, however, there was a 
direct association between such unrelated things (to the civilized 


$ J. R. Swanton, “Tokulki of Tulsa,” American Indian Life, pp. 142-143. 
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understanding) as directions, or points of the compass, and colors. 
As a result, directions and colors became synonymous in his under- 
standing.* 

To illustrate: the following is a translation of a Cherokee witch 
doctor’s magical formula for securing victory to a war party. For 
the proper fee of blankets, guns, or other Indian valuables, the medi- 
cine man repeated this formula to make the warriors unvulnerable. 
In the original setting, the effect must have been weird in the ex- 
treme. One can imagine the line of grim and hideously painted 
braves, who hearkened motionless in the firelight to the wailing 
chant through the black, whispering woods: 


“Huyi! Yu! Listen 
Now, instantly we have lifted up the red war club. 
Quickly his soul shall be without motion. 
There under the earth 
Where the black war clubs shall be moving about like ball sticks in 
the game, 
There his soul shall be, never to reappear. 
We cause it to be so. 
He shall never go and lift up the war club. 
We cause it to be so. 
There under the earth the black war club 
And the black fog have come together as one for their covering. 
The black fog shall never be lifted from them. 
We cause it to be so.” 


The preceding incantation was supposed to paralyze the enemy. For 
the benefit of his own men the shaman went on: 


“Instantly shall their souls be moving about there in the seventh 
heaven. 

Their souls shall never break in two. 

So shall it be. 

Quickly we have moved their souls on high 

Where they shall be going about in peace. 

You have shielded yourselves with the red war club. 

Their souls shall never be knocked about. 

Cause it to be so. 


4J. W. Powell, “Administrative Report,’ Thirteenth Annual Report, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, 1891-2, pp. xxiti-xxiv. 
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Let them shield themselves with the white war whoop. 
Instantly grant that they shall never become blue. 
BY nite 

The explanation of this extraordinary rigamarole lies first in the 
color symbolism. In the first part the shaman identifies himself with 
the warriors in lifting up the red war club, red being the symbol of 
success. The souls of his friends the shaman raises above to the 
regions of light where they shall be in peace, shielded by the red 
war club of success, and never touched by the blows of the enemy. 
“Breaking the soul in two” is equivalent to snapping the thread of 
life, the soul being regarded as an intangible something having 
length like a string or rod. The color red was always associated 
with the east, abode of red spirits, possibly being connected with 
the color of dawn. It acted as a weapon to strike the enemy, and 
also as a shield. Beads used in conjuring for long life, success in 
love or anything else were always red. 

Black was typical of death, and the evil spirits in the west. In 
this case the shaman curses the enemy and puts their doomed souls 
into lower regions where the black war clubs continually knock them 
about. He also envelops them in a black fog which shall never lift. 
In some incantations the shaman tears out a man’s soul, carries it 
far into the west, places it in a black coffin buried deep in black 
mud, with a black serpent coiled around it. This certainly reveals 
a poetic sombreness of soul quite worthy of Edgar Allen Poe. 

Blue was emblematic of failure, disappointment, unsatisfied de- 
sire. “They shall never become blue,” means that they shall never 
fail. In a love charm, the lover figuratively covered himself with 
red and prayed that his rival be blue. Blue spirits lived in the north. 
White denoted peace and happiness. On ceremonial or festival 
occasions, as at the green corn dance or the ball game, the people 
figuratively ate white food and afterwards returned on a white path 
to white houses. White was the color of the stone pipe of peace. 
White spirits lived in the south. The colors brown and yellow were 
used occasionally. The meaning of brown is not clear; but yellow 
was symbolic of trouble. Neither color referred to any particular 
point of the compass.® 


5 James Mooney, “Sacred Formulas of the Cherokees,” Seventh Annual 
Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, pp. 388ff. It should be understood 
that to the Indian much of the importance of such a formula as this is lost in 
the translation. The very sound of the words and their order are important in 
magical formulae. The order of words and phrases in the present translation 
corresponds only roughly to the measures of the original as chanted or spoken. 

6 Mooney, op. cit., pp. 390ff. 
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The second point of the symbolism in the preceding selection 
refers to the Indian game of ball, the souls of the enemy being 
doomed to infernal regions where they are knocked about like balls 
in a hockey game." 

Since directions and colors were habitually enumerated in a cer- 
tain order, the smaller numerals were added to this associative sys- 
tem. Because it was highly important that every individual in the 
group should remember the connotive symbolism, most or all the 
tribes arranged themselves in a definite order when sitting about 
the camp fire in the family group. Thus even the littlest Indian 
came to know which numbers and colors were to be feared, or re- 
garded as sources of help. The system, however, was much more 
complex in its further elaboration. In speaking particularly of the 
American Indians, J. W. Powell explains further: “ . individual 
names are applied connotively in such manner as to indicate order 
or rank, which is synonymous with position in the camping group; 
and among many peoples tradition is crystallized and preserved... 
by means of a far-reaching connotive association in which direction, 
color, number, and names all play important parts. In many in- 
stances organs of the body enter into the system. . . . By means 
of this symbolism the social organization, the traditions, the myths, 
the ceremcunials, the language, the industrial arts, and indeed all the 
activities of the American Indians are interwoven. . . .”* The 
symbolism of number and position is seen in the division of the Iowa 
tribe and others into two halves, the summer people and the winter 
people, each charged with duties appropriate to their seasons. Still 
other tribes symbolized their divisions as the earth people and the 
sky people.® Another instance of number symbolism occurs in the 
importance attached to the number four, which was identified with 
the points of the compass and the deities who changed the seasons 
and the weather. It was even represented by the symbol of the 
cross “whose four arms we see portrayed on the altar tablet of 
Palenque, on the robes of Mexican priests, in the hieroglyphs of 


7 The game of ball was played by large gangs of warriors. The equipment 
included bats (carried by each player) four feet long with a net at one end. 
The field was a half mile long. The ball was first thrown up in the middle; 
then both gangs tried to carry it past the opposite post. It was a wild game, 
usually attended with great excitement and numerous casualties. (William W. 
Warren, “History of the Ojibway Nation,” Collections of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society, Vol. V., St. Paul, 1897, pp. 202-3. 

8 J. W. Powell, op. cit., pp. xxivff. 

9J. O. Dorsey, “Siouan: Sociology,” Fifteenth Annual Report, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, pp. 238-9. See also Francis La Flesche, “The Osage 
Tribe,” Thirty-six Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, pp. 51-52, 
and Clark Wissler, The American Indians, p. 158. 
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the Algonkins, and in countless other connections.”’»° 

In this fashion everything the Indian saw or did was symbolic ; 
and all his songs and stories were likewise symbolic. Space permits 
the enumeration here of only a few instances of this symbolism. 
Others will be pointed out as they may occur in the songs. All 
adornment, such as paint and feathers, had an esoteric meaning. 
Most of the tribes were expert in pictography; yet “to the Indian 
they [representations of men and animals] were mainly, if not 
wholly symbolic; for everything indicates that the primitive citizen 
had not yet broken the shackles of fetichistic symbolism, and had lit- 
tle concept of artistic portrayal for its own sake.”** Names of 
things also had fetichistic powers.” 

Among the Omaha tribe the highest honor for valor in war was 
the “Crow,” the mark of which was a certain headdress of feathers 
of various sorts. This decoration was intended to symbolize an 
entire field of battle. The fluttering feathers represented birds fight- 
ing over dead bodies; certain arrow shafts in the decoration stood 
for lifeless enemies with arrows still remaining in them; and an 
eagle skin was associated with war and destruction and thunder- 
storms. Also attached to the decoration were the skin of a crow 
and the tail of a wolf. The wolf, the crow, and the eagle were among 
the symbolic animal deities of the Omaha, and were invoked for 
aid in war. 

An extended explanation of the peculiar zoomorphic concepts of 
the Indians would require a separate volume. Indeed, it is doubted 
if any white man has ever completely fathomed them. The basis for 
these ideas is, however, not far to seek. As among us the lion is 
symbolic of strength and courage, and the fox of cunning, so vari- 
ous animals were considered by the Indian to possess certain para- 
mount characteristics. Furthermore, the Indian regarded the ani- 
mals as his fellow creatures, equal, even superior to himself in 
strength and intelligence. Certainly their hunting, mating, and 
other habits were not greatly different from his own. In addition 
they were provided with fur, claws, and other attributes which 
seemed to the savage distinctly superior. 


0 Brinton, The American Race, p. 53. Another example of this is the 
well-known Indian sign of the “swastika.” 

11 McGee, “The Siouan Indians,” Fifteenth Annual Report, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, p. 176. 

_ 2" Le nom est mystique, comme l’image est mystique, parce que la percep- 
tion des objets, orientée autrement_que la notre par les representations collec- 
tives est mystique.” (Lucien Levy-Bruhl, Les Foncions Mentales dans les Soci- 
etes Inferieurs, pp. 45-46. 
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The following quotation from an Ojibway council talk illustrates 
this attitude. Yeliow-Otter, an old Indian chief is complaining to 
the government inspector that the government issue of clothes and 
food has been withheld and that the gold medal once given the chief 
is not an adequate substitute: 


“ . . Me—Yellow-Otter, 
I’m going mak’um big-talk, ‘Specto- Jone’.’ 
* Ok Ok Ok Ok 
Before de w’ite man come across big-water, 
In olden tam’, de Eenzhun** got-um plenty clothes; 
He mak’-um plenty suits wit’ skins —no holes. 
Even Shing-oo’s, dose weasel, Wah-boo’s, dose rabbit, 
Dey got-um better luck—two suits every year— 
Summer, brown-yellow suit; winter, w’ite suit— 
No got-um holes. 
Ah-deek, dose caribou, dose deer, and moose, 
In spring dey t’row away deir horns; 
In summer dey get-um nice new hat— 
No got-um holes. 
Me—I'm big—smart man, smarter dan —weasel, 
Smarter dan moose and fox and beaver— 
I got-um golden medal on chest from big knife chief ;** 
Me—I’m only got-um one suit clothes 
In two year—no-good clothes, no-good hats !’’5 


This speech is, of course, modern. The statement of Yellow- 
Otter that he is smarter than the animals is a reflection of mission- 
ary teachings, and is made to impress the inspector with the injustice 
of the situation. A primitive Indian would not have asserted his 
superiority so confidently, perhaps for fear of offending the animal 
named. It is doubtful whether this speaker actually believed that 
he was superior. 

To the Indian the animals were even more than mere yellow-crea- 
tures. They possessed supernatural powers, were themselves the 
agents of still greater and more mysterious forces. The four stages 
of philosophic belief have been formidably defined: 

13 Tndians. 

14 The president. 

15 Quoted from Lew Sarett, The Box of God, New York, pp. 63-65. Mr. 


Sarett assures me that the broken English dialect employed here reproduces the 
Indian ideas much better than would a smoother translation. 
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I. ‘ Hecastotheism, or the assigning of extra-natural or mysteri- 
ous potencies to objects animate and inanimate. 

II. Zootheism, the exaggeration and amplification to the super- 
natural of the powers of animate objects. This includes the deifica- 
tion of animals. 

III. Physitheism, or the personification to omnipotence of the 
forces of nature. Greek mythology represents the highest type of 
this sort of belief. 

IV. Psychotheism, including spiritual concepts and the develop- 
ment of belief in abstractions. 


These terms are not so difficult as they sound. In the first stage 
the believer finds mysterious properties everywhere. Some objects, 
particularly those possessing the qualities of strength, hardness, and 
sharpness are considered especially potent and are used for charms. 
Out of belief in charms and fetiches arose the “medicine man,” 
who controlled these charms. In the zootheistic stage the primitive 
man assigns exceptional powers to self-moving animals, which he 
considers as the tutelary daemons of an all-powerful set of super- 
natural forces back of everything in nature. The ultimate phase of 
this stage includes a hierarchy of animal gods (usually composed 
of the most notable animals in the immediate locale). Ancient ani- 
mals are thought to have been stronger and wiser than those of the 
present. The leading beast-god even becomes a creator. Physitheism 
arises from noting analogies between characteristics of the beasts 
and those of various forces of nature, as the snake and lightning, 
the bear and thunder. It is perceived that natural agencies are 
stronger than animals. Finally the zooic concept fades and the sun 
becomes the chief anthropomorphic deity, perhaps with a dazzling 
mask. Eventually all leading agencies in nature are personified in 
anthropomorphic form.*® Psychotheism is born of physitheism as 
the anthropomorphic concept of nature fades. None of the Ameri- 


16 The following quotation concerning the Tusayan Indians of the South- 
west is illustrative: “By simple observation the untutored mind recognizes that 
rain follows lightning, and what more natural than that it should be looked upon 
as the effect? He therefore worships lightning because of this power. The 
course of the lightning in the sky is zig-zag as that of the snake, both kill 
when they strike. The lightning comes from the sky, the abode of the sun 
and rain god, and the simple reason of the Tusayan Indian supposes some 
connection between the lightning, snake, and rain. The sustenance of the 
primitive agriculturist comes from the earth, and if the soil is non-productive 
the sun and rain are of no avail. The Tusayan Indian thus recognizes the 
potency of the earth and symbolically deifies it as the mother.” (J. W. Fewkes 
The Tusayan Ritual, a Study of the Influence of Environment on Aboriginal 
Cults. Reprinted from the Smithsonian Report for 1895, p. 691.) ; 
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can aborigines had reached this stage (before they were Christian- 
ized ).,2% 

These four stages of development overlap, blend, and coexist in 
all peoples, especially among the aborigines. No Indian tribe was 
discovered without zootheistic concepts, though among some of them 
hecastotheism was dominant. None were in the zootheistic stage 
without hecastotheistic vestiges. In all tribes at any stage traces of 
the previous stages are visible.’® 

When the Indian had recognized his soul through dreams and 
other psychical phenomena, he “immediately extended his concept 
to animals, plants, stones, all things, and thus everything was thought 
to have an intangible double soul. Man sought to ally himself with 
some one of these souls; if a hunter, some animal spirit, for instance, 
as an aid. This became his totem. . . .”1° In the attempt to get 
in touch with some spirit ally the Indians attached great importance 
to dreams. Animals, inanimate fetiches, or even songs, perceived 
in dreams, were considered to be magic aids.*° In some cases the 
Indian would not kill any animal belonging to the species of his 
“totem.” More often, especially if the totem was of an edible vari- 
ety, he would kill the animal, then apologize profusely for doing 
so, even offering a sacrifice to its spirit.*? 


17 W. J. McGee, The Siouan Indians, pp. 178-182. Christianity, of course, 

represents the transition between the anthropomorphic and the purely psycho- 
theistic stage. ' 
18 [bid. A most interesting dissertation might be written on hecastotheistic 
beliefs still strengly prevalent among civilized white people. The habit of wear- 
ing “good luck’”’ rings, now widely sold, is an instance. For further elabora- 
tion of this niaterial, see J. W. Powell, “Introduction,” in Seventh Annual 
Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1885-6, pp. xxxiv-xl; D. G. Brinton, 
The American Race, pp. 52-53; J. W. Fewkes, The Tusayvan Ritual, a Study 
of the Influence of Environment en Aboriginal Cults, Washington, 1896, pp. 
683-700. 

19 J, W. Fewkes, op. cit., p. 688. 

20 Miss Frances Densmore, noted student of Indian lore and music, reports 
an Indian statement on this point: “The bear is quick-tempered and is fierce in 
many ways, and yet he pays attention to herbs which no other animal notices 
at all. . . . The bear is the only animal which eats roots from the earth and 
is also especially fond of acorns, June berries, and cherries. These three are 
frequently compounded in making medicine, and if a person is fond of cher- 
ries we say he is a bear. We consider the bear as chief. of all animals in re- 
gard to herb medicine, and therefore it is understood that if a man dreams of 
a bear he wili be expert in the use of herbs for curing illness.’’ (Densmore, 
“Teton Sioux Music,” Bulletin 61, Bureau of American Ethnology, p. 195. 

21 See Jones, Ojibway Texts, No. 58, p. 495ff. According to Indian be- 
lief, the game returns to its former self. “Though he has killed the moose 
and eaten its flesh, yet the moose still lives and moves and continues its life 
as before.” (Jbid., p. 595, note 5.) 

In recounting his dream of elks and certain birds, an Indian said: “After 
this dream, my stronghold was in the east, but the west was also a source from 
which I could get help. All the birds and insects which I had seen in my 
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In the light of the preceding explanations the following ritual 
chant of the puma is significant. This chant is part of the initia- 
tion ritual of the Rite of the Chiefs, formerly the most important 
secret society of the Osage tribe. Among the Osages the puma 
was the ancestral totem of one of the leading gentes (family divi- 
sions) of the tribe. This animal was closely associated with the 
sun, the great life symbol, and the relentless fire of which charcoal 
is emblatic. In the ritual he is revealed as one manifestations of a 
mysterious supernatural being, “the one who had made of the puma 
his body.” The power of the puma was related to that of the “great 
red boulder,” also symbolic of strength. Other and lesser manifes- 
tations of this same supernatural deity or power were the black bear, 
related to the “great black boulder” and the power of night; the 
great white swan, related to the male star of the morning, and to 
the white boulder ; and the male elk, drawing power from the yellow 
boulder and the evening star. This chant illustrates very well the 
zoomorphic and fetichistic concepts of the Indian, and the complex 
and symbolic interrelation of all the phenomena of his environment. 


“Verily, at that time and place, it has been said, in this house, 

The Hon-ga, a people who possess seven fireplaces, 

Spake to the one who had made of the Puma his body, 

Saying: O, grandfather, 

We have nothing that is fit to use as a symbol. 

The Puma quickly replied: O, little ones, 

You say you have nothing that is fit to use as a symbol. 

I am one who is fitted for use as a symbol. 

Behold the male puma, that lieth upon the earth. 

Verily, I am a person who has made of the male puma his body. 
The knowledge of my courage has spread over the land. 

Behold the god of day, that sitteth in the heavens. 

Verily, I am a person who sitteth in the heavens. 

When the little ones make of me their bodies, 

They shall always be free from all causes of death as they travel 

the path of life. 


dream were things on which I knew I should keep my mind and learn their 
ways. . . . The elk is brave, always helping the women [females], and in that 
way the elk has saved a large proportion of his tribe. In this I should follow 
the elk, remembering that the elk, the birds, and the insects are my helpers. I 
never killed an elk, nor ate of its flesh. The birds that continually fly in the 
air I would not kill. I may kill water birds and grass birds if suitable for 
food, but only these.” (Densmore, of. cit., p. 188. 
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“Behold the great red boulder, that sitteth upon the earth. 

Verily, I am a person who draws to himself the power of the great 
boulder. 

Behold the great red boulder, that sitteth upon the earth. 

Even the great gods themselves 

Stumble over me as I sit immovable as the great red boulder. 

When the little ones make of me their bodies, 

Even the great gods shall stumble over them and fall. 

Even the great gods themselves 

As they move over the earth pass around me as I sit immovable 
as the great red boulder. 

When the little ones make of me their bodies, 

Even the great gods themselves 

Shall pass around them in forked lines as they travel the path of 
life. 

Even the great gods themselves 

Fear to stare me in the face with insolence. 

When the little ones make of me their bodies, 

Even the gods themselves 

Shall fear to stare them in the face as they travel the path of life. 


“Verily, at that time and place, it has been said, in this house, 
He said to them: Behold the Black Bear, that is without a blemish, 
that lieth upon the earth. 
Verily, I am a person who has made of the Black Bear his body. 
Behold the god of night, that sitteth in the heavens. 
Verily, I am a person who maketh the Black Bear to draw from 
the god of night its power. 
Behold the great black boulder, that sitteth upon the earth. 
Verily, I am a person who sitteth close to the great black boulder. 
Behold the great black boulder, that sitteth upon the earth. 
When the little ones make of the great black boulder their bodies, 
Even the great gods themselves 
Shall stumble over them and fall. 
Even the gods themselves 
As they move over the earth pass around me in forked lines as I 
sit immovable as the great black boulder. 
When the little cones make of me their bodies, 
Even the gods themselves 
Shall pass around them in forked lines as they travel the path of 
life. 
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“Verily, at that time and place, it has been said, in this house, 
He said to them: Behold the great white swan 
Verily, I am a person who has made of the great white swan his body. 
Behold, the god of night (the Wa-tse Do-ga, The Male Star, the 
morning star). 
Verily, I am a person who has made of the god of night his body. 
Behold the great white boulder, that sitteth upon*the earth. 
Verily, I am a person who has made of the great white boulder 
his body. 
When the little ones make of me their bodies, 
Even the gods themselves 
Shall stumble over them and fall. 
Even the gods themselves 
As they move over the earth pass around me as I sit immovable as 
the great white boulder. 
When the little ones make of me their bodies, 
Even the gods themselves 
Shall pass around them as they pass around the great white boulder. 


“Verily, at that time and place, it has been said, in this house, 

He said to them: Behold the male elk, that lieth upon the earth. 

Behold the yellow boulder, that sitteth upon the earth. 

Verily, I am a person who maketh the male elk to draw from the 
yellow boulder its power. 

Behold Wa-tse Miga (the Female Star, the evening star). 

Verily, | am a person who maketh the yellow boulder to draw from 
the evening star its power. 

When the little ones make of me their bodies, 

Even the gods themselves 

Shall stumble over them and fall. 

Even the gods themselves 

As they move over the earth pass around me as I sit immovable as 
the great yellow boulder. 

When the little ones make of me their bodies, 

Even the gods themselves 

Shall pass around them as they pass around the great yellow boulder. 

Even the gods themselves 

Fear to set teeth upon me in anger. 

When the little ones make of me their bodies, 

The gods themselves shall fear to set teeth upon them in anger.’ 


22 Francis La Flesche, “The Osage Tribe,” Thirty-sixth Annual Report, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, pp. 107-110. 
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The attempt of the Indian to communicate with the animals was 
not limited to mental experiences in dreams. It is on record that 
the warriors held long conversations with animais and received 
advice from them. A certain Ponca chief solemnly stated that 
leaders of war parties often relied on crows or wolves to foretell 
events. He related the following story about a chief who led a party 
against the Pawnee: 

“One evening a wolf was heard howling and Shudegaxe (one 
of the chiefs) listened to it for a long time, when he said to his 
warriors, ‘The wolf which you have heard howling has promised 
me success if I would vow to feast with him. I now give such vow 
and I will eat a part of the flesh of any enemy we may slay’.” The 
story further relates that the party was successful and the chief 
ate some human flesh wrapped in buffalo fat.?° ; 

The foregoing chant of the puma illustrates also the supersti- 
tious attitude of the Indian toward the inanimate objects of his en- 
vironment. He did not actually worship the objects which he held 
as fetiches or mentioned in his ceremonies. These objects, and the 
forces of nature—sun, earth, moon, stars, winds, water—all were 
exponents of mysterious, all-encompassing powers. These objects, 
as visible manifestations of these powers sometimes apprehended in 
human form, filled him with fears and the desire to propitiate them 
and induce friendly relations.”* 

One old chief expressed himself on this point as defimtcly as any 
Indian could: “Everything as it moves, now and then, here and 
there, makes stops. The bird as it flies stops in one place to make 
its nest, and in another to rest in its flight. A man when he goes 
forth stops where he wills. So the god has stopped. The moon, 
the stars, and the winds he has been with. The trees, the animals 
are all where he has stopped, and the Indian thinks of these places 
and sends his prayers there to reach the place where the god has 
stopped, and win help and a blessing.’ . . . ‘The tree is like a 
human being, for it has life and grows; so we pray to it and put | 
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our offerings on it that the god may help us’. 


23 Alice C. Fletcher, “The Omaha Tribe,” Tzwenty-seventh Annual Report, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Part I, pp. 446ff. With all this veneration 
for animals there is something comic, and at the same time pathetic, in the 
impulse that led the primitive hunters to pluck out their beards. They consid- 
ered that hair on the face made them look like animals; and they wished to 
differentiate themselves to that small extent, at least. (J. A. Mason, “The 
Chief Singers of the Tepecano,” in American Indian Life, ed. by E. C. Par- 
sons, New York, 1922, p. 212. 

24 Fletcher, Peabody Museum Reports, Vol. III, p. 276, note 1. 

25 Fletcher, op. cit., loc. cit. 
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“Matter to the Indian was not something which had given birth to 
mind, but something which had formerly been mind, something from 
which mind had been withdrawn, was quiescent, and out of which 
it might again be aroused. This mind was visibly manifested in 
the so-called ‘living things,’ as plants, and still more so animals. . 
Not that mind was attributed to one individuality, but that it was 
recognized as everywhere of the same nature. 

“Its manifestations were not in all cases equally powerful. Its 
manifestation in the panther, bear, and bison was more powerful 
than the one in the raccoon, the rabbit, and the squirrel. Some ‘in- 
organic’ powers—as, for instance, the wind, the rivers, and the sea— 
were, however, even more powerful. Veculiarly powerful were the 
thunder and lightning... .”?° 

It is a mistake to suppose that the Indian had any idea of a 
Supreme Creator, in the Christian sense. When he spoke of the 
“Great Spivit,” he was usually making a concession to the omnipres- 
ent missionaries. “Very far removed from this tremendous con- 
ception of cne all-powerful deity was the Indian belief in a multi- 
tude of spirits that dwelt in animate and inanimate objects, to pro- 
pitiate which was the chief object of his supplications and sacrifices. 
To none of his deities did the Indian ascribe moral good or evil. 
His religion was practical. The spirits were the source of good 
or bad fortune, whether on the hunting path or the war trail, in the 
pursuit of a wife, or in a ball game. If successful, he adored, 
offered sacrifices, and made valuable presents. If unsuccessful, he 
cast his manitou away and offered his faith to more powerful or 
more friendly deities. 

“Tn this world of spirits the Indian dwelt in perpetual fear. He 
feared to oftend the spirits of the mountains, of the dark wood, of 
the lake, of the prairie. The real Indian was a different creatures 
from the joyous and untrammeled savage pictured and envied by 
the poet and philosopher.’”?* 


Storms and lightning, to choose another instance of association, 
were related to war; and the god or spirit of thunder was the god 
of war. In the attempt to be friendly with this horrific power, the 
Indian was wont to claim relationship, as in the following Omaha 
chant to the thunder, here referred to as “grandfather.” 


26 The personification of lightning in various forms of bird and serpent 
has already been referred to, pp. 10-12. 


°7 H. W. Henshaw, “Popular Fallacies,” Hodge II, p. 284. 
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“Behold how fearful your Grandfather appears! 
Your Grandfather is fearful, terrible to see! 
Behold how fearful is he, your Grandfather ! 
He lifts his long club, fearful is he. 

Your Grandfather gives fear to see! 
Behold how fearful to see, fearful to see!’ 78 


Obviously there is something of the spirit here which prompted the 
concept of Jove and Thor, except that the Omahas did not definitely 
visualize the thunder in human form. They merely called him 
“grandfather” to be polite.?° 

This desire to propitiate the forces of nature gives a clue to a 
great deal in Indian life and thought. Everything was a mystery 
to be feared and propitiated by ritual, taboo, fasting, prayer, song, 
or any other fantastic observance he could think of. Every cult 
had two parts, the belief, or mythology, and the ritual, or act by 
which the mysterious supernatural power was controlled. “This 
livid strand runs through all supernatural ideas from those of the 
savage to the civilized man.’’*° : 

The particular type of ceremony and the particular hierarchy of 
gods varied according to the environment. Zoomorphic forms were 
naturally chosen by the hunters; but among agricultural people, 
totems of corn, rain, and the like replaced the zoomorphic forms. 
“The forces of nature thus became totems, sun, moon, earth, some 
with animal, others with human personality. A totem of a family 
became a tutelary god and groups of tutelary gods with a regal head 
became a council of gods as among the old Greeks.”** These beliefs 
roughly coincide with culture areas, although a few concepts 
migrated. The Eskimo lacks animal tales. In the eastern Alle- 
gheny region, meteors were personified by the Iroquois and Algon- 
quian tribes as fire-dragons and flaming heads. In the northwest, 
among the Haida and Tlingit tribes, the raven was important ; among 
the Nez Perces, the coyote.** Ritual proceedings reflected the dif- 


28 AC. Fletcher, “The Omaha Tribe,” Twenty-seventh Annual Report, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, pp. 433-6. 

29 Fletcher, Peabody Reports, III, p. 276, note 1. 

30 Dr. J. W. Fewkes, The Tusayan Ritual, pp. 683-4. 


31 [bid., pp. 688-9. 

32 W. H. Miner, The American Indians North of Mexico, p. 142ff. Among 
all Indian tribes those animaals were considered important who seemed to be 
successful in the struggle for existence, even when not harmful, or particularly 
powerful. Thus the crows always feasted on the slain after the battle or the 
hunt, though they had not shared in the toil of the slaughter. The wolf was 
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ferent beliefs.” Thus the Pawnee had a human sacrifice and a 
whole yearly cycle of ceremonies centering around the cultivation 
of maize. On the lower Mississippi were temples to the sun. . 

In the plains area, beyond the encroachments of maize culture, we 
have the sun dance festival.’”** 

Formal ceremonies were by no means the extent of the Indian’s 
endeavor tc ally himself with the unknown and: terrible forces 
around him. His entire life was regulated by a series of extraordi- 
nary taboos, acts of self-torture, and personal sacrifice. The ques- 
tion of taboos fortunately lies without the bounds of this discus- 
sion,*4 Some mention must be made, however, of the “Shamans,” 
“medicine men,” or “witch doctors,” individuals in every group who 
had greater ability than the rest to control the supernatural. These 
gentry were always willing to sell their superior spells and incan- 
tations for a consideration, usually a high one.*® Occasionally these 
primitive priests achieved an organization, crude prototype of the 
great religious organizations of a more sophisticated culture. It is 
highly probable that in many or most of their performances and 
frauds they hypnotized themselves.*® Since disease was always 
assigned to a demoniac cause, curing was entirely in the hands of 
the shamans. Their practices being usually most unhealthful, and 
it is a wonder that any seriously sick Indian ever survived. It is 
to be noted, however, that “medicine men who persistently failed 
to make cures were sometimes killed by the angry relatives of their 
deceased patients.’’*” 

In concluding this brief review of. Indian ideas regarding the 
supernatural, it must be added that these included belief in a future 


esteemed for similar reasons, and also for his presumed qualities of ferocity, 
with superstitious veneration, if they existed in sufficient numbers, or had some 
marked characteristic. There are many stories, for instance, with the rabbit 
as the hero—sometimes in the role of scape-goat, sometimes as trickster. 

33 Clark Wissler, The American Indian, p. 183. Two and a half centuries 
of association with the white man have not served completelv to break down 
the old religious organizations of the Indian. Among the Ojibway the Mide- 
wiwin society still exists. : Outwardly Christianized, many Indians even at the 
present day still cling stubbornly to the old beliefs. and put more faith in the 
medicine man than in the Christian missionary. (W. J. Hoffman, “The Mide- 
wiwin, or Grand Medicine Society of the Ojibway,” Seventh Annual Report, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, p. 151ff.) The difficulty of obtaining the 
secretly cherished religious rituals has already been alluded to (p. 5). 

_ *4 For discussion of taboos see W. J. McGee, “The Siouan Indians,” 
Fifteenth Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, pp. 176ff. 

35 See A. M. Stephen, “When John the Jeweler was Sick,” in American 
Indian Life, pp. 153-157. 

_ 38J. A. Mason, “The Chief Singer of the Tepecano,” Amertcan Indian 
Life, p. 216ff. 
87 A. L. Kroeber, “Earth Tounge, a Mojave,” American Indian Life, p. 197. 
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existence. In most cases the nature and location of the land of the 
dead was but vaguely imagined; but mortuary rituals and articles 
placed with the deceased for future use indicate that the tribesman 
was presumed to continue a life analogous to his former one.** Fur- 
thermore, it does not appear “that belief in a future life had any 
marked influence on the daily life and conduct of the individual. 
The American Indian seems not to have evolved the idea of hell 
and a future punishment.’*® That refinement of self-torture was 
invented by the more ingenious white man. 

One of the finest pieces of Indian literature which I have been 
able to discover is the following Iroquois song in commemoration 
of a warrior slain in battle. It expresses excellently the Indian’s 
attitude toward death, his uncertainty as to the future of the soul: 


“Oh, our brother! alas! he is dead— 

He has gone; he will never return! 

Friendless he died on the field of the slain, 

Where his bones are yet lying unburied! 

No tears of his sisters were there! 

He fell in his prime, when his arm was most needed to keep us 

from danger! 

Oh, where is his spirit? His spirit went naked, 

And hungry it wanders, and thirsty, 

And wounded it groans to return! 

Oh, helpless and wretched our brother has gone! 

No blanket nor food to nourish and warm him; 

Nor candles to light him, nor weapons of war! 

Oh, none of these comforts had he! 

But well we remember his deeds! 

The deer he could take on in the chase! 

The panther shrunk back at the sight of his strength! 
His enemies fell at his feet! 

He was brave and courageous in war! 

As the fawn he was harmless ; his friendship was ardent ; 
His temper was gentle; his pity was great! 

Oh, our friend, our companion is dead! 

Our brother, our brother! alas, he is gone! 

But why do we grieve for his loss? 

In the strength of a warrior, undaunted, he left us, 
To fight by the side of the chiefs! 


38 Brinton. The American Race. p. 54ff. 
39 H. W. Henshaw, “Popular Fallacies,” Hodge, II, p. 289. 
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His war whoop was shrill! 
His rifle well aimed laid his enemies low, 
His tomahawk drank of their blood; 
And his knife flayed their scalps while yet covered with gore! 
And why do we mourn? 
Though he fell on the field of the slain, 
With glory he fell ; 
And his spirit went up to the land of his fathers in war! 
Then why do we mourn? 
With transports of joy they received him, 
And fed him, and clothed him, and welcomed him there! 
Oh, friends, he is happy; then dry up your tears. 
His spirit has seen our distress, 
And sent us a helper, whom with pleasure we greet. 
Deh-he-wa-mis has come; then let us receive her with joy! 
She is handsome and pleasant! 
Oh, she is our sister, and gladly we welcome her here. 
In the place of our brother she stands in our tribe. 
With care we will guard her from trouble ; 
And may she be happy till her spirit shall leave us.”4° 

If anything, this Iroquois song is more cheerful and positive 
about future welfare than most. Very vivid also is the unmoral 
nature of the philosophy here expressed. All the merits of the dead 
were the practical ones of strength, ferocity against enemies, and 
gentleness and loyalty to his friends. The whole piece has a truly 
Roman spirit. Particularly characteristic of the Iroquois is the lat- 
ter part, in which the newly-adopted member of the tribe is wel- 
comed. In all their literature the Iroquois expressed a practical reso- 
lution and determination of the living to carry on and perpetuate 
the tribal organization despite all misfortune. defeat, and death. 
One is reminded of the Romans in the face of Hannibal. 


Somewnat more pessimistic but of the same general tone are the 
following Omaha war songs. here introduced for.comparison. The 
Omahas, living in Nebraska near the Missouri river, were a much 
less advanced tribe than the New York and Pennsylvania Iroquois. 


40 Wm. Beauchamp, “Civil, Religious. and Mourning Councils and Cere- 
monies of Adonton of the New York Indians,” New York State Museum. Bul- 
letin 113, pp. 409-410. quoting Tames E. Seaver. Deh-he-wa-mis; or the Life of 
Mary Jemison, New York, 1842, pp. 57-59. It is well to recall that these flow- 
ing and metrical lines hardly represent true Indian style; though the ideas are 
undoubtedly genuine. ; : Siete? 
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Nevertheless Omaha songs of death show a generic likeness to those 
of the Iroquois: 


“There is no evading death. 
The old men have not told that any one has found a way to pass 
around it. 
The career of a leader is difficult of accomplishment.”*! 
“No one has found a way to avoid death, to pass around it; 
Those old men who have miet it, 
Who have reached the place where death stands waiting, 
Have not pointed out a way to circumvent it. ) 
Death is difficult to face !’’#? 


The compositions quoted above indicate another phase of the 
Indian’s point of view—his attitude toward himself. One can sum- 
marize it by saying that his world was strictly egocentric. “Among 
the Indians as among all prescriptorial peoples, the ego is paramount, 
and all things are described, much more largely than among cul- 
tured peoples, with reference to the describer and the place he occu- 
pies: Self, Here, and if need be, Now, and Then are the funda- 
mental elements of primitive conception and description, and these 
elements are implied and exemplified rather than expressed in 
thought and utterance.’’** 

I cannot forbear including one final selection to illustrate the 
egocentric attitude. It has been remarked (p. 28) that the Indian 
attached great importance to names, considering them to have magic 
power. It was the custom in the Omaha tribe for men on the war 
path to choose new and more bellicose names in order to augment 
their natural powers. Standing then, as it were, in the center of the 
Universe, the leader of the war party proclaimed aloud to the listen- 
ing wilderness: 

“Thou deity on either side, hear it; hear ye that he has taken 
another name. He is indeed speaking of having the name He-Fears- 
Not-a-Pawnee-When-He-Sees-Him. Ye deities on either side 
[darkness and the ground], I tell it and send it to you that you may 
hear it, haloo! O, Thunder, even you who are moving in a bad 
humor, I tell you and send it to you that you may hear it, haloo! O 
ye big rocks that move, I tell you and send it, etc. O ye big hills 
that move, I tell you, etc. O ye big trees that move I tell you, etc. 

41 Alice C. Fletcher, “The Omaha Tribe,” p. 276. 


42 Ibid., pp. 430-431. 
43 McGee, The Siouan Indians, p. 165. 
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O all ye big worms that move, O ye snakes that are in a bad humor, 
ye who move, I tell you, etc. All ye small animals, I tell you, etc.” 

To this address were added the following promises, and others 
of like nature: 

“He speaks as he stands of striking down one in the very midst 
of the ranks of the foe, who shall stand in great fear of him!” “He 
is speaking of taking hold of one without a wound right in the 
midst of the foe!’’** 

Thus members of all tribes alike deified their animal associates, 
regarded the elements with mystic fear, assassinated and fought each 
other, fell in love, held councils, made harangues. Wherever the 
maize was cultivated there were corn songs and prayers for rain; 
wherever it rained, the thunder and lightning were apostrophied in 
various guises. Thus, among all the tribes there obtained a psycho- 
logical unity, by which is meant similarity in procedure of thought. 


44 J. Owen Dorsey, “Omaha Sociology,” Third Annual Report, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, p. 324f{. There is a certain grandiloquence to this that 
is faintly reminiscent of the Benedicite Omnia Opera domini of the Anglican 
prayer book. 


SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, AND RELIGION 


BY NORMAN BOARDMAN 


HE fundamentalist-modernist controversy has reopened dis- 

cussion of the so-called conflict between science and religion. 
This conflict is largely a matter of definition. If one wants to be so 
stupid as to define religion in terms that are incompatible with sci- 
ence, there is, of course, an inevitable conflict between these fields 
of interest. Thus if a man insists that religion is a matter of belief 
in spirits or authority of the scriptures, it is, by hypothesis, opposed 
to science. Science has no use for spirits and dogmatic authorities 
would only thwart its purpose at every turn. 

There is no real conflict between science and religion. Funda- 
mentalist and modernist are unable to get on common ground be- 
cause of a fundamental difference in types of mind. The one has 
a dogmatic and authoritative, the other scientific and reflective out- 
look on life. The trouble with the fundamentalist is that he has not 
been scientific in his attitude toward the fundamental.t His funda- 
mentals are not fundamental from the viewpoint of the modernist ; 
they are ready-made, fixed and dogmatic. The modernist, in true 
scientific spirit, insists upon a more philosophic attitude toward his 
fundamentals. The problem for religion at this point, as he sees it, 
is that of discovering what is fundamental to religion rather than 
starting with the supposed fundamentals of religion and dubbing 
as irreligious everything which does not square with these ready- 
made fundamentals. The fundamentalist solves this problem by 
ignoring it; his fundamentals block inquiry by setting up barriers 
beyond which thought is not free to go. His attitude in the matter 
is therefore most unscientific, and it is not at all surprising that the 
modernist cannot go with him in accepting his fundamentals as 
fundamental. The two simply speak a different language. The 
modernist has no sympathy with the antiquated viewpoint of the 
fundamentalist and the fundamentalist is actually afraid of the 


1 For further discussion of this point see my article on “The Role of the 
Fundamental,” International Journal of Ethics, Jan., 1923. 
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modernist’s point of view. Hence to get them together is virtually 
impossible, outside of re-educating the fundamentalist. 

Needless to say, our interest here in religion is from the stand- 
point of the modernist. Our problem is that of finding the funda- 
mentals of religion rather than starting all other problems with 
them. We shall show how the difference between science, philoso- 
phy and religion is primarily one of attitudes and that these attitudes 
are supplementary rather than conflicting. 

The phenomena of religion may be approached from two main 
angles, the metaphysical and the psychological. Of these viewpoints, 
the latter is the more fruitful one for our purpose. The religious 
and the scientific viewpoints were once competitors as offering a 
rational explanation of the universe. Both have their implications 
concerning reality, but both have been forced to abandon their 
claims at this point. If it is true that science has forced religion 
to give up its claims of explaining the universe, it is also true that 
philosophy, in some measure at least, has forced science to give up 
its claims on this score. In fact, modern science does not pretend 
ultimately to explain anything; it merely endeavors to find out and 
accurately describe what takes place in nature. The “how” and 
the “what” of things are as baffling for the scientist as they are 
for the philosopher. Thus religion and science are on the same 
plane so far as metaphysics is concerned. 

The difference between the metaphysical outlooks of science 
and religion may be well described by Doctor Hoffding’s “circle 
of existence.” Inscribing a circle of existence, religion would trace 
all events to the center while science endeavors only to establish 
the connections between events at the periphery of the circle. Its 
center is God from whom all causal series flow; the periphery is 
merely the series. Religion is interested in the universal cause while 
science confines itself to specific causes. A cause that explains 
everything does not explain anything from the standpoint of con- 
trol. Hence a universal cause does not explain anything for scien- 
tific purposes. If you are ill and wish to regain your health, it does 
not help you any to know that God has caused your pain. As an 
intelligent individual, you naturally prefer the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of a competent physician, one who knows something definite 
about the relations between pain, disease, food, health, etc. You 
would not trust your body for surgical treatment to one who simply 
knew that God must be causing some kind of a pain somewhere in 
your physical anatomy. Specific relations are essential to science. 
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Although religion traces all events to the, center ‘of the circle, 
figuratively speaking, which it calls God, it cannot demonstrate His 
existence. It is not nécessary here to consider the historical argu- 
ments for the existence of God. Suffice it to point out that they 
convince those who are already convinced, and need no convincing, 
but fail to convince those who most need it.. They have never had 
a reputable standing in philosophy since the time of Immanuel Kant. 
One of Kant’s great contributions to philosophy was that he showed 
once and for all time that the three great historical arguments, viz., 
the ontological, the cosmological and the teleological proofs, prove 
nothing so far as the existence of God is concerned. Since that 
famous “infidel,” Robert C. Ingersoll, “with tears of pity put out 
the flames of hell,’ atheism has been regarded as somewhat of a 
dead issue, but there seem to be movements for its revival at the 
present time. This issue, like many other historic questions, was 
not so much settled as it was outgrown. Or, as someone has well 
said: ‘Philosophy does not so much solve questions as it does give 
us insight into what kind of questions we have a right to ask.” It 
is a commonplace observation that the little child and the “man on 
the street,” about whom philosophers are wont to talk, can ask ques- 
tions that will stump the most profound of thinkers. Ofttimes our 
“plain man” attributes this to ignorance on the part of the philoso- 
pher while he in turn has a tendency to pity his friend for his 
naivette. 

Of all the fields that modern psychology has invaded, none is 
more interesting or enlightening than that of religion. Some of 
these have been subject to exploitation but in the field of religion, 
psychological investigations have thrown light on many of the prob- 
lems that have perplexed philosophers throughout the ages. It by 
no means follows from this that thought has come to rest on ulti- 
mate questions, but it is safe to say that a new light and a better 
understanding have come through the psychological approach than 
had hitherto been gained by all the metaphysical speculations put 
together. 

With the encroachments of modern science upon dogmatic the- 
ology from the beginnings of the overthrow of scholasticism to the 
present time, efforts to bring religion up to date have never been 
found wanting. These may be found in such movements as the 
religion of humanity as expounded by the French positivists and 
the religion of morality as represented by our Ethical Culture Soci- 
eties. Huxley’s religion of Fortitude, Spinoza’s .religion-of Contem- 
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plation and the religion of the Creative Imagination as represented 
by Santyana and Russell are other cases. in point. William James’ 
classification of philosophers into the “tender minded” and the 
“tough minded” groups cuts across these various types of religion. 
But what is the common element, not only in these new religions, 
but in the old mythical religions as well? What is the greatest com- 
mon denominator of religion? In answer to these questions the 
psychologist has found a fruitful approach through the concept of 
value. Wherever religious phenomena occur the value of hypothesis 
seems to describe most adequately the facts under investigation. 
Whether it be the myths and cults of primitive religions, the elabo- 
rate theology and ritual of the medieval catholic church, or the more 
progressive movements in religion today, religion at all points is 
identified with values. 

Religion is interested in values while science is a method for con- 
trol of values. But religion is more than an interest in values; it is 
a consciousness and appreciation of the highest-felt social values. 
If religion were to be stripped of its beliefs, its rituals, its sacraments 
and all the elaborate customs that have grown up around it, this 
consciousness and appreciation of what the group actually regards 
as most significant and important would be found to be the essence 
of religion. The ceremonies and sacraments, the cults and dogmas, 
the myths and superstitions that have surrounded its rites are merely 
attempts on the part of the group to control the values that are 
felt to be of supreme worth in the life of the group. The difference 
between mocernist and fundamentalist here is not so much a differ- 
ence as to ends and purposes as it is in means and methods of con- 
trol. For the fundamentalist, the beliefs and superstitions of the 
past which have grown up about religious values, have actually 
become those values themselves rather than the symbols of those 
values. The symbol has been taken for the thing. For the modern- 
ist, who goes deeper into the meaning of his world, many of the 
old traditions and much of their symbolism can be discarded with- 
out destroying the values for which they have stood. But to expect 
the fundamentalist to see this is asking too much for to him there 
is no distinction between the thing and the thing as symbolized. To 
destroy the old symbol is to destroy the value which it represents. 
Because science has encroached on some of the beliefs and tradi- 
tions of the old religion, it does not follow from this that it is 
opposed to religious values. The modernist sees in science a most 
powerful ally of religion as the most effective means for controlling 
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his values while the fundamentalist sees an irreconcilable conflict 
between the two because science woud deprive him of outworn 
methods of control. 

Religion is not a matter of belief; it is a matter of living. A 
man’s life and not his belief is his religion. Religion is a matter 
of belief only in so far as belief is essential to conduct. Thus if a 
man believes that it is right to kill, and is ready to act accordingly, 
such belief is an important matter; it makes a difference in his con- 
duct. On the other hand, what difference does it make as to 
whether or not a man believes in the virgin birth? Does belief in 
this dogma make a difference in conduct either one way or the other? 
If so, it may be an important matter, but for the most part, it is a dif- 
ference that does not make a difference, and a difference that does 
not make a difference is no difference at all. It is fair to state 
that belief in dogmas is necessary only in so far as a man needs a 
policeman to govern his conduct. If he needs one in order to make 
him behave himself, well and good, but it is hardly fair to argue 
from this that all people need policemen in order to make respect- 
able citizens out of them. Just as there are those who will not 
respect the law under any consideration, so there are those for 
whom all the religious dogmas and superstitions in Christendom 
would have no effect in keeping within the bounds of decency. It 
is probably true that God has always been a much more effective 
policeman than man has been, but religion surely has some other 
service than the police function to render and perform for society. 

It was Matthew Arnold who once said that “three-fourths of 
life consists of conduct” and to this a pragmatist has added “that 
the other fourth consists of something not very much different in 
character.” Those who would ground religion in authority as the 
only means for guiding conduct aright do but deceive themselves as 
to its effectiveness. The spirit of the age is one of revolt against 
unreasoned authorities, and they who think that the youth of the day 
will be kept in the straight and narrow path through religious author- 
ities are but dwelling in a fool’s paradise. The revolt of the youth 
of the land is marked and evident as revealed by Judge Lindsey’s 
startling but remarkable investigations. Religious forms and author- 
ities will work both ways, but while they may be the saving grace 
for one there are probably a hundred cases in which they are of 
little or no avail, if not actually harmful. The story is told of Jona- 
than Edwards, who when his daughter’s suitor approached him on 
the subject that was nearest his heart, could not become reconciled 
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to giving his consent.’ The suitor was surprised and wondered why 
he''should meet’ with opposition from such a kindly gentleman as 
Brother Jonathan. But this was just the trouble. The clergyman 
was too kindly: he was frank and honest. The prospective son-in- 
law wanted to know what was the trouble. Had his daughter not 
been baptized? Had she not been saved? Had she not joined the 
church? Had all the sacraments not been administered upon her? 
Oh, yes, all these had been done but her father felt compelled to be 
truthful and admit that “the spirit of God frequently comes into the 
soul of one with whom nobody can live.” On the other hand, there 
are cases in which authority is the only thing that will work. A 
friend of mine once related an incident in his experience that is 
apropos. A young fellow once told him that if it were not for his 
belief in heli he most certainly would go there. My friend took the 
fellow and reasoned with him, showing him that there is no such 
thing as hell outside of that which we sometimes experience on this 
terrestrial planet, and, sure enough, the fellow did go there. There 
was a time when superstition had some utility, as Hobbes pointed 
out, but that time is fast going for the mass of mankind. We can- 
not expect to educate people and dupe them at the same time; the 
two attitudes conflict. Superstition and fear of authority may work 
in some cases of course, but such methods are futile for the normal, 
healthy, active and aggressive youth of today. Knowledge, insight. 
understanding and information are the things demanded by the 
youth of today, and there is no realm so sacred that it is not subject 
to his investigation. It is simply a question as to whether he shall 
be guided and directed in his experiences with life or as to whether 
he shail be left to his own devices. Ignorance and fear are methods 
that have never worked and they are methods that stand the least 
chance of working today that they have at any other period in 
history. 

Religion is a matter of conduct and hence the inseparable relation 
between it and morality. It is a kind of life; it is living for the 
highest-felt social values. In as much as all values are a product 
of social relationships, i. e., they must occur in society, all values, to 
some extent, are social in character but some are more social than 
others. It is not only the greatest and the best, the most social of 
values but it is the highest-felt social values with which religion 
becomes identified. The values for which religion stands are those 
that are actually felt as most important and significant to the group. 
The social value of conduct or an institution is determined by the 
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extent to which these further group purposes and interests are deter- 
mined by the group in question. At this point it is necessary to 
make a distinction between values which are most worth while and 
of the highest type in character and those which are felt as such by 
the group. These may coincide, provided the group purpose be a 
social purpose. Because an institution is felt of supreme worth by 
a group it by no means follows from this that such is actually the 
case. A striking example of this may be found in the institution of 
war which has always received religious significance, despite its 
verbal condemnation in peace time. The high tension in society 
produced by a state of war necessarily gives that institution a tre- 
mendous religious significance from the standpoint of values that 
are felt at stake in the struggle. The point here is not as to whether 
the values are really worth while or as to whether they are actually 
at stake but as to the fact that they are felt as such. Religion can 
no longer afford to assume an attitude of condonation toward such 
an institution as war. War has become an anachronism in modern 
society and if religion continues to sanction it, it is thereby rendered 
the worst form of hypocrisy.2 The blessings of the church upon 
another world war would render organized religion a mere mockery. 
It is to prevent the sanctioning of unworthy causes by religion that 
religion needs philosophy. 

Because of its interest in social values, religion has a tendency 
to become conservative. As Lester Ward has well said: “It is the 
great conservative force that holds the social world in its orbit.” It 
has always been the great conservator of human values. But relig- 
ion must seek and find new values as well as conserve the old ones. 
In this age of rapid and strenuous living, there is little to be said 
for a force that is merely conservative. We are living in a chang-. 
ing world and religion only blocks progress and defeats its own best 
interests when it becomes too conservative. Why cling to empty 
husks after life has long since been snapped out of them by the 
march of progress? The appeal from providence to progress is an 
indicator of the new sphere for religion. Although progress is dif- 
ficult to define, it is one of the outstanding characteristics of the 
modern world. Religion should become a more progressive force 
in society. It is only as it so becomes that it is vitalized. It needs 
to imbibe some of the spirit of the immortal Woodrow Wilson who 
once said that he would rather lose in a cause that he knew would 


2For further discussion of war morality, see my paper entitled, Do We 
Need a Moral Equivalent for War? 
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win some day than to win in a cause that he knew must ultimately 
fail. Our iundamentalist and anti-league of nations’ friends may 
well take warning at this point. 

The greatest values are personal in character: hence the tend- 
ency of God to become personal. Thus He is good; He is righteous ; 
He is merciful; He is just; He is benevolent; He is perfect, omnis- 
cient, omnipotent, and omnipresent. Why? Because these are the 
characteristics in human relations that we either most like to find 
or should like to find. In either case, we value them most, but for 
those of us who perhaps are of a more “tough-minded” nature, wis- 
dom, power and presence will be sufficient as over against perfection, 
not only in these but in the moral attributes of the infinite God as 
well. “Ternder-minded” folk will doubtless require the infinite God 
of the older theology but a finite God who possesses both the meta- 
physical and the moral attributes of the perfect God in relative 
degree, may be all that we have a right to expect. He needs our 
help much more than did the God of the old theology. But which- 
ever He may be, both His metaphysical and His moral attributes 
may be accounted for by the value hypothesis. They are the finer 
and the nobler traits of human nature. Raise human values to a 
superior degree and you get divinity. That man is made in the image 
of God is only half the story: God is also made in the image of man. 
The power of God is like the power of an ideal. We make our own 
ideals but they turn around and make us. “Tell me the kind of 
god a man worships and I will tell you what he is” is true, but the 
reference is to his activities, his interests and his pursuits rather 

.than to his mere beliefs and pretensions. Obviously the form is 
a dynamic and vital factor in the life of an individual whereas the 
latter is of no particular power in the molding of character. God 
ts the social ideal, 

Here someone may object to this “subjective religion’ on the 
grounds that our God is merely psychological. What of His exist- 
ence? This raises the question as to the relation between value and 
reality: a most interesting and perfectly legitimate question, but 
one that would take us somewhat beyond the limits of our present 
discussion. In passing, it might be well to point out, however, that 
the answer will depend somewhat on our conception of reality. Much 
confusion in the matter has doubtless been due to the tendency to 
think of reality in merely physical terms. God is a social reality. 
May not social realities be as real as physical existents? The tend- 
ency to think of reality in physical rather than social terms is prob- 
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ably due to the priority of development of the physical as compared 
with the social sciences. So far as metaphysics is concerned, how- 
ever, physical existents have about as ghostly an appearance as social 
realities after the philosopher gets through with them. If anything, 
the latter seem to have the more respectable standing in the court 
of reality. 

The old anthropomorphic conception of God as a ruler seated 
on his heavenly throne wearing a golden crown and wielding a 
golden sceptre is essentially autocratic in character and arose in the 
days when men believed in the subject-ruler relationship between 
the individual and the state. It is here interesting to note that 
although Christianity has always denounced materialism, it was un- 
able to eliminate the element of gold, either from the picture of its 
heaven or the picture of its god, due to the fact that men do actu- 
ally desire gold. Lack of “the root of all evil” has probably been 
responsible for as much evil in the world as has the possession of 
the root in super-abundance. The Christian religion still carries 
vestiges of its tribal and feudal origin in such terms as “The Master” 
and “The Lord.’”’ These were class distinctions that were recog- 
nized in the social order of the times and, like ruler, were attributed 
to the religious symbolism which reflected the social and political 
conceptions of the day. God should no longer be thought of as a 
ruler but rather as a companion and helper. He helps man to help 
himself. A more democratic conception of God is much more fit- 
ting for present-day religion. Such a conception might very appro- 
priately regard Him as a fit candidate for President of the League 
of Nations and Chief Justice of the World Court. 

Religion personifies; science depersonalizes. If you want to 
understand yourself you must treat yourself as a thing. Science 
says it thinks. It views nature as impersonal and man as a part of 
nature. Science naturalizes man and religion humanizes nature. 
Both processes are necessary. The difference between science, phil- 
osophy and religion is one of attitudes. If human nature were a 
simple affair we should not have these different viewpoints. Relig- 
ion is an active, appreciative attitude toward value; philosophy is a 
critical, reflective attitude toward value; scence is non-valuational in 
its character. Philosophy applies a scientific method to value and 
thus becomes the meeting place of science and religion. 

These are supplementary rather than conflicting attitudes. It is 
only by viewing them as such that harmony, proportion and perspec- 
tive may be kept in life. If left to themselves without proper edu- 
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cation, they will have a tendency to pull apart just as will the intel- 
lecttial, the emotional’and the volitional aspects of self without such 
education. Just as it is quite possible for an individual to become 
unbalanced regarding these phases of the development of his per- 
sonality, so is it perfectly possible for these dominant attitudes 
toward life as reflected in philosophy, science and religion to receive 
a disproportionate development in any given state of society. Indeed, 
the demands of an age of specialization such as the modern indus- 
trial world calls for, not only make such a development more dan- 
gerous than it has been at any other period in the history of civiliza- 
tion, but make imperative the preservation of balance in these atti- 
tudes if life and society are to continue and endure: An individual 
may be able to blunder his way through life with a lop-sided devel- 
opment of his personality, but the recent great war has taught us, 
or rather should have taught us, that it is no longer possible for 
civilization to endure with a corresporiding lop-sided development 
of its philosophic, its scientific and its religious interests. Society 
must preserve a balance in these fields of interest if it is to protect 
itself against its own ultimate annihilation... This is the message of 
the greatest tragedy in history. 

‘This is probably one of the greatest problems, if not the greatest 
problem, that confronts the world at the present time. The difficulty 
is not due to the fact that we'do not have plenty of religion, plenty 
of science’ and plenty of philosophy. We are supplied with these 
in abundance, enough so at least to make this old world of ours 
quite a different place in which to:live; and yet, behold the sorry 
spectacle of the human drama that is -still-ours’ to witness!) Until 
the recent. developments of modern science, man’s. ferocity at its 
best’ was somewhat harmless as his’ methods of. destruction were 
unable to keep pace with his ferocity; but the situation is reversed 
today.. Methods ‘and implements: of destruction have’ grown way 
beyond the resources and capacities of human nature for devélop- 
ment of ferocity and’ hatred. Consequently it is necessary actually 
to whip nations into warfare at the present time. Even the whip- 
ping cannct fan the passions of men into a state of ferocity and 
hatred at.all comparable with the destructiveness of the machines 
and devices they’ wield. Thus it is we find ourselves the victim of 
an institution: because science, philosophy and religion are not frée 
to perform their true functions and render their respective services 
to.a needy mankind. A faculty’ psychology has always been’ more 
or less of a myth but-a faculty world is a stert reality,’and it-is one 
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of the most serious problems for:education at the present time. 

We pride ourselves on our freedom and tolerance and yet social 
science is icday in practically the same position as physical science 
in.the days of Galileo and Copernicus, so-far as its applications are 
concerned. With our knowledge of: social science now extant we 
could make tremendous strides toward the solution of our social, 
political and economic problems, but we are not free to apply it. 
The corps of expert. scientists that President Wilson had at work 
on the new peace was simply scrapped in the interests of “practical” 
politics. The result has been this period of -exhaustion that we 
naively call “peace.” It is true that we no longer give our heretics 
the rack and the thumb-screw or the stake as in the days of the 
renaissance: we have a much more cordial method of. treatment. 
We simply quietly and politely deprive them of an opportunity to 
make a decent and respectable living. With the application of the 
physical sciences to industrial processes and the world of human 
relations still ruled by passion; prejudice and superstition, humanity 
today is facing the abyss of destruction. . 

Never has religion been in such a position to realize its oe 
as it is at the present time. It. has had:to resort to other worldliness 
and project its values into another’ realm in the past, so hopeless 
was the condition of the world for. their realization and so impotent 
was it in coping with its problems. - But science has changed this 
outlook for religion. if she will but co-operate with it. Religion 
needs science in order to actualize its values.. Through. setence, the 
ideal may be madz the reas. Science needs philosophy in order prop- 
erly to direct its interests. Science is cold’; it seeks neither.the good 
nor the bad of its phenomena. It merely inquires as:to how nature 
behaves but nature itself is neutral regarding value so far as science 
is concerned:. The methods of science. are as effective for. pestilence 
and disease as they are for life and health, and without philosophy 
to guide this spirit of investigation, science will only enslave-man 
rather than set him free as is its true mission... Religion needs philos- 
ophy to analyze its values; without. such analysis it has a. tendency 
to degenerate; it is‘apt to become all heat and no light. Philosophy 
gives light to religion and thus directs its. energies into worthy and 
constructive’ enterprises. Philosophy needs’ religion in order to 
accomplish its purposes. Religion’ furnishes’ the necessary motor 
power, for getting results in the world of action... It is the. human 
dynamo,. but like an automobile,’it needs direction. Religion with- 
out science is impotent while science without .religion.is cold ; science 
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without philosophy is brutal while philosophy without science is 
empty ; philosophy without religion is sterile while religion without 
philosophy is blind. 

Although modern society presents many more classes than are 
here represented by science, philosophy and religion, these attitudes 
are inter-penetrative and cut across various classes as they repre- 
sent three dominant attitudes toward life. Men possess these atti- 
tudes in varying degrees and the work of the world necessitates a 
division of labor based on individual differences. We may find an 
interesting parallel in Plato’s Republic in which justice consists of 
each individual doing that for which he is best fitted. Our philoso- 
pher is still our guide although Plato’s dream of the days when 
philosophers should be kings has by no means been realized. Our 
warrior class has been succeeded by the man of action in the new 
crusader as the champion and protector of religious values. But he 
is a man of peace rather than a man of war, while our husbandmen 
have given way to the modern scientist who holds in his possession 
the secrets of nature and can make nature do his bidding. The 
analogy will hold still further for surely if ever the philosopher 
needed wisdom he needs it today and if ever the man of religion 
needed courage he needs it today. But it must be a new courage; 
it must be a civic rather than a military courage. The world is 
rich in military courage but it is sadly lacking in civic courage. Per- 
haps we might exchange the virtue of temperance for the patience 
of the scientist, but our picture is not complete until we emphasize, 
as Plato did, the fact that each must possess justice, for it is justice, 
alone, that can preserve the proper balance and harmony in society. 
Justice in the individual was a harmony of the virtues and so justice 
in society is a harmony of interests. 

That religion is powerless to realize an ideal social order with- 
out the instrumentality of science is well illustrated by its failure 
to abolish the institution of war from the earth. For nearly two 
thousand years the gospel of The Prince of Peace has been preached 
throughout the civilized world, and yet, in the second decade of the 
twentieth century, the church of Christ found itself as helpless as 
a new-born babe to prevent that hell that was turned loose upon the 
world in August, 1914. Peace is not an impossible goal for human- 
ity; it is more than a beautiful dream; it is a value that may become 
an actuality. It can be realized, provided we are willing to assume 
a scientific attitude toward it. Like every value in human experi- 
ence, it has its price and this price is the reconstruction of ideas 
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that represent recognized values, values which, although they may 
not be recognized in the world of thought, are tacitly implied in the 
world of ection. We cannot continue to think in one world and 
act in another and expect to get peace. 

Another excellent illustration may be found in home life in con- 
nection with the value of love. Surely this is one of the greatest, 
if not the greatest, value that life affords. Yet without knowledge 
and insight into many of the subtleties of the marriage relation, the 
matrimonia! ship may be destined for the rock-bound coast of un- 
happiness, despite the best of motives and intentions. This is but 
one instance in home relations but many might be cited. Health, 
birth control and food supply are other cases in point. 

It is no more reasonable to suppose that all men are religious 
than it is to assume that they are all philosophers. It is probably 
true that men do not vary in their capacity for the appreciation of 
value quite to the extent that they do in their intellectual attainments, 
and yet there are those in whom this capacity approaches closely to 
the zero mark, if it does not actually reach it, just as there are those 
in whom the same condition obtains in the realm of the intellect. 
Some people are more religious than others because they possess 
a greater capacity for responding deeply to the nobler and richer 
interests of life. We are religious to the extent that we respond to 
the highest and best things in life. Since religion’s prime interest 
is that of finding and conserving the most social of values, it is only 
natural thar it should become interested in ultimate questions. It 
is at this peint that its interests are closely related to the metaphysi- 
cal aspects of philosophy. To restrict it to this capacity for enjoy- 
ment of another realm, as Burns does,* would seem to render it too 
esoteric in character. 

The introduction of a philosophic element into religion brings 
with it, relative, as over against absolute standards in ethics and a 
practical, as over against the absolute absolute of the old religion. 
These in turn call for problematic attitudes and it is questionable as 
to whether the same enthusiasm can be gained for “practical abso- 
lutes” and “hypothetical imperatives” that has hitherto been gained 
for the “absolute absolutes” and “categorical imperatives” of the 
past. Some of the old religious enthusiasm will doubtless be lost. 
This is all too true, but what religion may lose in heat it will gain 
in light so that the loss has its compensating value. Perhaps only 


3 “The Old Religion and the New,” Jnternational Journal of Ethics, Oct., 
1924 
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the combustible and inflammable heat may be lost in the transaction, 
and if so, who would want to revive it? However this may be, there 
is little to be said for a religion that does not square with life and 
life is but one problem after another. The late Professor Foster 
happily and expressively put it when he said that “Life is a matter 
of problemizing, reproblemizing and deproblemizing.” Philosophy’s 
contribution to religion at this point may well prove a blessing in 
disguise. 

It may help religion to forget its petty theological controversies 
and its narrow sectarian disputes and see with Ingersoll his vision of 
The Cooperative State and ally itself with science for the making of 
this vision « reality: 

“T see a world where thrones have crumbled and where kings 
are dust. The aristocracy of idleness has perished from the earth. 

“T see a world without a slave. Man at last is free. Nature’s 
forces have by science been enslaved. Lightning and light, wind 
and wave, frost and flame and all the secret subtle powers of earth 
and air are the tireless toilers for the human race. 

“T see a world at peace adorned with every form of art, with 
music’s myriad voices thrilled while lips are rich with words of love 
and truth—a world in which no exile sighs, no prisoner mourns; a 
world on which the gibbet’s shadow does not fall; a world where 
labor reaps its full reward; where work and worth go hand in hand; 
where the poor girl in trying to win bread with the needle—the 
needle, that has been called ‘the asp for the breast of the poor’—is 
not driven to the desperate choice of crime or death, or suicide or 
shame. 

. “T see a world without the beggars’ outstretched palm, the mis- 
er’s heartless, stony stare, the piteous wail of want, the livid lips of 
lies, the cruel eyes of scorn. 

“T see a race without disease of flesh or brain—shapely and fair, 
the married harmony of form and function—and, as I look, life 
lengthens, joy deepens, love canopies the earth; and over all in the 
great dome, shines the eternal star of human hope.” 

It may not be a moral universe such as we should like to have 
it, but it is for most part at least, a universe that is capable of sus- 
taining a moral order if we will but co-operate with it, even though 
such co-operation may require of us “the massing of interests 
against a reluctant cosmos.” It is for the philosopher to see this, 
the scientist to show the way and the religionist to bring it about. 
“In union there is strength.” The fundamentalist, who apparently 
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is more interested in where man came from than where the world 
is going, would have us believe that religious faith consists of believ- 
ing things that are hard to believe, propositions that are an insult 
to our intelligence, while the modernist sees in religious faith the 
untold and unrealized possibilities of the universe for humankind. 
Science takes for its axiom the conservation of energy; religion takes 
for its axiom the conservation of value. Neither can prove its 
axiom. To believe that somehow or somewhere the values for 
which we live, the interests for which we strive and the ideals for 
which we struggle may be realized and conserved is all that religious 
faith requires of us. 


AN ESSAY ON NON-MIRACLES 


BY E. T. BREWSTER 


OT all people who believe that miracles occur, will agree as 
N to what a miracle is. Still less will they agree as to the 
nature of non-miracle. Nevertheless, everybody seems to take 
it for granted that “non-miraculous” events are completely un- 
derstood. All we have to do is to accounts for events of the other 
sort which we call “miraculous.” But the problem is by no, 
means so simple. 

One point, however, everybody seems agreed on. A miracle 
is always “a violation of Natural Law,” or else it is a case of a 
“higher Natural Law” “interfering with” or “setting aside” a 
“lower.” But a non-miracle is thought to occur “by the opera- 
tion of Nacural Laws” and so does not have to be discussed at all. 


It all sounds very simple—until one reflects that “natural law” 
is itself a highly ambiguous term, that has at least three distinct 
meanings. If one confuses these meanings, still more if one jumps 
back and iorth rapidly from one meaning to another, one can 
spin out a long argument either for or against “miracles,” accord- 
ing to the side he happens to choose. So the whole problem really 
turns on what one really means when he says “law of nature.” 


He may have in mind—though commonly he does not—an 
old pre-scientific folk sense, an epigramatic summing up of folk 
experience: All men are mortal; water seeks its level; a straight 
line is the shortest distance between two points; honesty is the 
best policy. All these statements are true as a matter of general 
commonplace observation. But nobody maintains that they are 
in any wise universally or absolutely true, so that, for example, 
dishonesty might not prove efficient under some conditions and 


a straight line take on unexpected properties in non-Euclidean 
space. 


This is the sense of “law of nature” in Hume’s Essay on Miracles. 
And of course, there goes with it the corresponding sense of “mir- 
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acle.” It has always been a simple matter to refute “St. David” by 
pretending that he is using the two words in some other of their 
various meanings. But “law of nature,” in this sense has neither 
scientific nor philosophical nor theological standing. It simply is a 
formulation of folk experience; the perfectly naive interpretation 
of things as they appear. Such laws of nature are necessarily “vio- 
lated” whenever anything unusual happens. 

In sharp contrast to this meaning is another, which like a good 
many of ou: important ideas we owe chiefly to Roman stoicism. 

The universe, for the Stoic, is an original and self-existent chaos, 
which, at least in part, has been subdued to order by the divine 
logos. 1n other words, God orders the affairs of the cosmos very 
much as the Roman emperor orders the affairs of the civilized world. 
The Emperor issues edicts, and men obey. God lays down “laws” 
which “govern” the operations of nature. So far, then, as nature 
is rational and orderly it obeys these specific regulations of the 
divine reason. 

But this idea of “law” as something imposed upon “matter” by 
the word of God, is evidently a very long step beyond the folk mean- 
ing of the same word. This says merely: things commonly hap- 
pen thus and so. Probably they will happen the same way again. 
But maybe they will not. Who knows? As Hume put it, in effect, 
things have happened thus and so, with so few exceptions, if any, 
that it becomes the safer bet that people who think they happen 
otherwise are mistaken. But there is nowhere any idea of neces- 
sity or compulsion or any will of God to make anything happen one 
way or another. But the Stoic idea makes the whole affair much 
more serious. God has laid down the “law.” The universe obeys. 
Only he who made the law can alter it. This is a noble idea; but 
like the other, it is quite pre-scientific. 

It has persisted unchanged all down through the Christian ages 
to the present time. St. Augustine, for example, has “God the 
maker of all natures . . . from whom is all the law and number 
and order of nature.” Spinoza especially played up the idea. Kep- 
ler is quoted as saying of his three Laws of Planetary Motion, “I 
think God’s thoughts after him.” Kepler was pre-Newtonian, and 
having virtually no idea at all of what we now call “mechanical 
causation.’ thought that the planets are carried round the sun by 
angels. His three famous laws, therefore, were literally verbal 
orders issued to the angels of the moon and earth and planets to 
act precisely so and so, until further notice. 
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One sees the same idea daily in all sorts of forms. “The laws 
of nature presuppose a Law-Giver.” “God cannot be bound by his 
own laws.” “The reign of Natural Law.” Or as an eminent Mod- 
ernist preacher puts it—he does not believe in miracles, but he has 
the pre-scientific idea of “law”—“I cannot believe that the laws of 
nature were ever violated; for the simple reason that God himself 
has taught me, as he is teaching all our sons and daughters in every 
modern university of the western world today that these laws are 
immutable throughout eternity. . 

The fallacy is, of course, obvious. Nobody has any possible way 
of finding out whether ‘these laws” in the scientific sense of “law” 
are or are not “immutable throughout eternity.” The oldest of 
them has been checked up for only about three hundred years, which 
is a long way short of eternity. No law of science is known to hold 
exactly, and not a few of them have had to be abandoned because 
they have proved not to work at all. The trouble is that our eminent 
divine, like many another of his fellows, uses “law of nature” in the 
old Stoic sense; and then transfers this idea to scientific people, as 
if they use “law” in this Stoic sense—as they never do. 

For the scientific meaning of “law of nature” ties up with the 
folk meaning of the word, not with the Stoic. A law of science, in 
the modern sense, is a formula, usually in mathematical terms, by 
means of which we can predict, often with a high degree of accuracy, 
what is mest likely to happen in the future. “The entire task of 
science,’ writes the great chemist Ostwald, “is to establish such 
relations between measurable quantities that, some of these quanti- 
ties being given, the others may be deduced.” The laws of science 
are the technical devices, continually being expanded and improved, 
by which this end is more and more completely attained. Or as an 
uncommonly clear-headed theologian puts it, “Where as law was 
once thought of as a restraint imposed upon the universe from 
without and wielding an absolute power over nature, it is now 
thought of simply as our description of the behavior of phenomena.” 

See, then, what nonsense it makes when one attributes to scien- 
tific people the theological meaning of “natural law,” and then inter- 
prets their language as if they really did ever use the term in that 
sense! The divine quoted above, having occasion to rebuke his 
bishop for his ignorance of modern ideas, went on to point out the 
impossibility that a human body which “weighed, let us say, one 
hundred and fifty pounds,’ could promenade the surface of the 
Sea of Galilee, “in utter defiance of the law of gravitation.” 
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But the only “law of gravitation” that science knows anything 
Gm m! 

ha 
first wrote this out, and it proves most convenient for reckoning the 
time of the next eclipse, and the dates of Easter, and the weight of 
distant binary stars, and various other things that various persons 
want to know. But it does not cause eclipses nor Easter Sundays 
nor make the stars spin round. Therefore nobody can “defy” it. 
In fact, one does not “defy” anything algebraic. One defies bishops. 
Besides, the Relativists think the law of gravitation isn’t true any- 
way! 

What the Doctor of Divinity really means is that everybody, as 
a matter of folk experience, has to reckon with the force of gravity. 
Nobody really knows in the least why a human body which weighs, 
“let us say. a hundred and fifty pounds”’—or even two hundred 
and fifty, for that matter—commonly sinks when it tries to walk 
on water, nor why it commonly does not sink when it walks on ice. 
But there is the general experience of the force of gravity. Newton 
analyzed, mathematically, our primitive folk idea of force. He set 
forth his highly important theory of Universal Gravitation, which 
has proved to fit a considerable number of facts, is part of conven- 
tional science, and may very well be true. He also formulated and 
tested his ‘azy of Gravitation, for the convenience of people who 
want to predict eclipses, date Easter Sunday, and the rest. But the 
“Law of Gravitation” has nothing to do with anybody’s sinking in 
water. That misfortune can be accurately described in terms of 
gravity and Archimedes’ Law and Pascal’s Law, and various other 
scientific technicalities, none of which have the slightest bearing on 
the practical question. One simply sinks. Nobody knows why. All 
the “laws” do is to enable scientific people to tell without trying just 
what will sink and what will not, and how fast and how far. None 
of them have any “control” over anything. Our Modernist divine 
merely dragged in his Law of Gravitation by the ears, to make him- 
self sound scientific, and to add another zest to the popular but cruel 
sport of bishop bating. 

Miracles, in short, are “violations of natural law” only in the 
Stoic and theological sense of “natural law.” The “laws of science” 
have no bearing on the matter at all. Questions of “force” in the 
scientific sense, may be involved. So also may questions of “mat- 
ter,” also in the scientific sense. We are continually discovering 
new properties of “matter” and we are continually gaining new con- 
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trol over “force.” So one has always to use his judgment when 
confronted with a story of a new scientific achievement or an old 
miracle. But “law” in the scientific sense, is never involved in the 
credibility of any alleged “miracle” but only “law” in the theologi- 
cal sense. 

Many a time, then, has the scientific world wished it had taken 
some other word than “law” for its predictive formulas, and let the 
clergy have the term to themselves. But the harm being done, the 
best we can make of a bad matter is to confine “natural law” and 
“law of nature” to the old Stoic compulsory sense, and to say “law 
of science” whenever we mean any one of the two or three hundred 
brief summaries of the facts of observation which we see in the sci- 
entific reference books. 

In other words, this whole problem of miracles and non-miracles 
is entirely factitious. Events simply are. Nobody knows why. 

I sit down to my typewriter and think “A.” Forthwith, the 
proper finger hits the “A” key. But has anybody the remotest idea 
how a mental state operates to alter the position of bodies in the 
outer world? A recent discussion proposes to call this performance 
a miracle. Well, of course it is, in the sense that it is “a material 
change dictated by mind” and nobody knows how the trick is done. 
That is a perfectly good definition of “miracle’”—only, where shall 
one look for a non-miracle? 

But when I hit the “A” key, the “force’”—whatever that may 
mean—sets in operation sundry springs and levers, until the letter 
prints. But no mortal knows why one body moves another, any 
more than he knows how an idea in his thought stream moves a 
body. The finger goes through the air; and it does not go through 
the key. The key is a rigid bar that is deformed inappreciably ; and 
the ink ribbon is flexible and buckles under a like stress. These, I 
understand, are not miracles. But why not? Nobody has any idea 
whatever, why air and steel and silk do not behave alike. 

All events, in short, are alike incomprehensible. Doubtless it is 
remarkable that the twig of a pair tree grafted on an apple, should 
still bear pears and not apples. But it is equally remarkable that 
trees growing out of the ground should bear either apples or pears 
instead of stones. Doubtless it is amazing that staves, cast from the 
hands of Pharaoh’s magicians should alter instantly into serpents. 
But it is equally amazing that serpents eggs, let alone, should come 
slowly to a like end. It is all a question of what one is used to see- 
ing and what one can prove to have happened. 
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Events, in other words, differ in frequency and in predictability. 
There is not the least evidence that they differ in their ultimate 
cause. 

But now comes along the theologian and wants to put in a purely 
artificial division of events into miraculous and non-miraculous. 
Having done this, quite wantonly, he then finds himself needing 
deliverance cut of six troubles, because he has to define his two cate- 
gories, discover some difference between them, and explain their 
relation. If only he had not made the division in the first place, 
then the resulting difficulties would not be plaguing him now. 

Not satisfied with making himself all this quite useless trouble, 
the theologian persists in adding to it by dragging in “the laws of 
science,” which have nothing whatever to do with the matter. Hav- 
ing by this device manufactured a fresh set of factitious difficulties, 
he adds these on to—rather he multiplies these by— whatever dif- 
ficulties arise from his own quite different meaning of the term. 
But why drag in “the laws of science” at all? If anybody thinks 
that God, as an all-wise being, will not lay down a “law” in the 
first place and then alter it, that is a purely theological question, on 
which natural science has absoutely nothing whatever to say on 
either side. And if anybody thinks that God, as all-powerful, can 
always do as he likes with his universe and “is not bound by his 
own laws,” that is also a purely theological question, on which, once 
more, natural science has absolutely nothing to say on either side. 

It is, therefore, most absurd to say, as is so often said in all 
sorts of forms, by people who ought to know better, that “Science 
denies the possibility of miracle.” What scientific people deny— 
what scientific people must always deny—is the possibility of non- 
miracle. 

That is to say, if one insists on thinking of a commonplace and pre- 
sumably non-miraculous event as caused by “the operation of nat- 
ural law”—or however else one chooses to express this’ widely 
prevalent idea—and if, in addition, one attaches to the term “law” 
the meaning that it has in every scientific textbook, then every sci- 
entific person in the world must of necessity make one reply: Any 
non-miraculous event, as so defined, is not only. impossible, but 
unthinkable. 

There are no non-miracles. Whether there are miracles, turns 
entirely on how one defines the word. 


THE EVOLUTION OF ST UPETER Sk Ey 


BY A. KAMPMEIER 


"N 1918 Prof. A. Harnack published a dissertation in the reports 
of the Prussian Academy of Sciences, which has found little 
publicity on account of the war and the revolutions following it. It 
treated of the words: “Thou art Peter, and on this rock I will found 
my Church; and I will give thee the keys of heaven,’ which words 
are to be scen in large, conspicuous lettering on the inner walls of 
St. Peter’s dome in Rome. 


These words occur in Matt. xvi. 18-19, the only gospel that has 
them. In connection with them, the other words occur: “The gates 
of Hades shall not prevail against it.’ Harnack says: “Hades does 
not mean anything else but the abode of death. Hades and death 
are already parallels in the Greek translation of the Old Testament. 
In nowise whatever does Hades mean the infernal powers of the 
devil.” For hell, as commonly understood, the gospels have another 
term in the original Gehenna.” All Christian writers before Euse- 
bius of Caesarea (270-340 A. D.) interpret Hades in this passage as 
meaning that Peter shall not see death before the coming of the 
Messianic reign. Likewise the Pagan writer, Porphgey and another, 
cited by Macarius Magnus, a Christian writer, who died 390 A. D. 
Also Jerome (345-420), the great upholder of Roman orthodoxy, 
secretary of pope Damascus and another of the Vulgate, the 
acknowledged Bible version of the Roman Church, knows this in- 
terpretation, although not sharing it himself. This interpretation 
is further confirmed by the last verse of the chapter, in which the 
words occur: “Verily I say unto you, there are some of those stand- 
ing here who shall not taste death, till they see the son of man com- 
ing in his kingdom.” As well known, it was the opinion of Jesus, 
as well as of whole primitive Christianity that the end of the world 
was very near. 
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The gospels (Mark xiii. 30; Matth. xxiv. 34; Luke xxi. 32) at- 
tribute the words to Jesus: “This generation, i. e., the one living at 
his time, shall not pass away, before the coming of the son of man.” 
Nothing whatever is therefore promised to the Church, but to Peter, 
that is, that he shall not see death before that great event. This is 
also confirmed by the fact that some ancient readings have: “The 
gates of Hades shall not prevail against thee,” i. e., Peter, not “it,” 
ie. the Church,” 

Regarding the words: “Upon this rock I will found my Church” 
Harnack says that all Christian writers, till up to Origen (died 254) 
know nothing of the founding of the Church upon Peter. This is 
not quite an exact statement, in so far as that Terbullian (died 220), 
who gives the Matthew passage for the first time in full, refers it 
to the founding of the first Christian community in Jerusalem, as 
related in Acts II. by saying in his work On modesty, in chapter xx1.: 
“Peter was the first to unbar in Christian baptism the entrance to the 
heavenly kingdom, in which are loosed the sins, that were before- 
time bound, and those, which have not been loosed, are bound.” 
Because of the peculiarity involved in the words that Hades (death) 
shall not prevail against the Church, and that this is the only pass- 
age, in which Jesus speaks of his believers as his Church, Harnack 
assumes that they are an interpolation brought into the text at 
Rome, because the Roman Church has always tenaciously stuck to 
the prerogative, which Peter is said to have possessed, and that this 
happened about the times of emperor Hadnan 117-138. 

But Harnack was not the first one, who takes this passage as an 
interpolation. Already before him Keim, H. Holtzmann, O. Pfei- 
dever, Wernle and Merx had doubted its historicity. In 1904 J. 
Grill, professor at Tuebingen published The Primacy of Peter, in 
which he came to the conclusion that they was an insertion made 
in Rome about 190, in order to legitimize the Roman bishop scrip- 
turally as the rock, which is destined to secure the whole body of 
Christian believers in their possession of truth and salvation against 
heresy and abuse. 

In 1910 the Roman Catholic professor of Theology, J. Schuitzer, 
at Munich published: Has Jesus Founded the Papacy? He argues: 
The coming of the Messianic kingdom in the near future was a pre- 
dominating thought in the ideas of Jesus and his followers. Why 
then a Church, a papacy? Matthew is dependent upon Mark, now 
generally considered the oldest gospel, and the corrections in Mat- 
thew represent dogmatic gradations beyond Mark, which must be 
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doubled very much. Since Mark viii. 27, reports the Messianic con- 
fession of Peter, but knows nothing neither of the beatifying extol- 
ment of the same, nor reports the least of his elevation to a rock of 
foundation and a keeper of the keys of heaven, the words in Mat- 
thew must be considered incredible and suspected as a later inser- 
tion. The oldest of the Christian writers outside of the New Testa- 
ment know nothing of a superior power of Peter. Further a mon- 
archic episcopate can first be traced in Rome from the middle of 
the second century on. Irenaeus (died 220), who very strongly 
accentuates the precedence of the Roman church, sees in Peter and 
Paul the founders of the Roman church, but he knows nothing of 
Peter as the rock and keeper of the keys. The first trace of the 
words occurs in the dialogue of Justin Martyr with the Jew Trypho 
(written about 155), but it says nothing of Peter the rock and keeper 
of keys. Bishop Callistus of Rome (217-222) is the first one. who 
refers the words to Peter, as being the rock, and his power of loos- 
ing and binding to himself, and lays claim to it. Closing. Schuitzer 
says: Jesus has never spoken the words. They form the beginning 
of the falsifications, by which the claims of the popes of the Middle 
ages, gradually ,growing more and more, were to be sanctioned. 
Schuitzer got into trouble with the Roman see on account of his 
investigations and was excommunicated. He then entered the philo- 
sophical department of the University of Munich as professor of 
Church history and history of religion. 

The conclusions of the investigators of the passage. that the 
words are not historic, will very probably be accepted by all un- 
biased as correct. There is also no doubt that the Roman episcopacy 
used the passage to its advantage. But whether the passage is a 
conscious interpolation made directly and especially by the Roman 
episcopate alone, to confirm its claims is doubtful. In general, the 
evolution of an idea travels a very tortuous and complicated way 
before it becomes fixed. Upon this way an interpretation of the 
terms, “keys of heaven,” “binding and loosine” in the passace of 
Matthew, offered by W. Koehler, in Vol. VIII of Archiv fiir Relig- 
tous wissenschaft, throws light, which I here make use of with my 
own additions. Hitherto no fully satisfactory explanation of those 
singular terms in the Matthew passage. pointing to a mediatorship 
of the Church, in order to get into the kingdom of heaven, has been 
given. This idea of a mediatorship of the Church seems to have 
been developed, in consequence of the fact that the imminent com- 
ing of the Messianic kingdom on earth, which Jesus and primitive 
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Christianity expected, did not become true, and that for that reason 
the kingdom of God was again placed in the beyond to come into 
which, the regulations of the Church as a means of salvation were 
developed. 

Now it is a fact that already the older Pagan religions of the 
Egyptians, Babylonians, Persians and Greeks, did not only use the 
terms “keys and gates of Heaven and Hades,” in a physical and 
cosmological, but also in a spiritual and moral sense, the latter being 
done especially in those Pagan cults which we call “mysteries,” and 
which by their doctrines offered a means of salvation from the 
world of sense and evils to the initiated, such as the Orphic cults 
among the Greeks, and then especially Mithraism, the great com- 
petitor of Christianity. Helios has the keys to the gates of heaven, 
Pluto to those of Hades, Kronos in Mithraism has the keys to both, 
being represented with two keys in his statues. Likewise is the 
term “key-holder” applied to the priests and priestenes of the gods, 
among the ancient Greeks. The key is the standing symbol of 
priestenes in pictorial representations of them and on their graves. 
The Greek goddess, Dike (justice), is said to have the keys of 
heaven. This can be traced back centuries before the Christian 
era in the language of religious Greek cults. The old king Kelcos 
of Elensis, where the noted religious festival of the mysteries was 
held. had a daughter, Kleisidike, 1. e., Dike with the keys. The 
goddess Dike herself, sits in heaven near the throne of Feus, looks 
down upon the mortals. and only opens the gates of heaven to the 
worthy. The Mithraic Kronos, who had an especial place in the 
sanctuaries of the Mithra-worshippers, has the keys of heaven, to 
open and close its doors in order to let the souls descend and ascend. 
This idea already occurs before in Plato, who often quotes Orphic 
writings, dealing with the purification and ultimate immortality of 
the soul. According to him, the soul on earth, feeling itself as im- 
prisoned in the body, is swayed by a desire to return to its original 
home, from which it has descended. According to the old Greek 
philosopher, Parmenides, truth lies behind the doors of heaven, and 
according to Chaldean-Persian theories, the world of the Gods is 
closed by fiery portals, which only open to the wise and pure. But 
the desire of salvation conquers the barriers. The soul reascends to 
heaven step by step, after many conflicts. which demons and spirits 
of darkness prepare for it, after having descended to earth through 
the doors of heaven. Just as Plutarch, though a Pagan, taught that 
there are good and bad demons, the former reaching out their hand 
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to the soul, drawing it upwards, supporting and strengthening it. 
when weak, while the latter oppose the soul and bear in themselves 
all the animal traits of mythology, which are responsible for the 
evils of the world. According to Babylonian-Persian ideas, there 
are seven doors to pass for the soul, each guarded by an archow, 
i. e., ruler. Woe to the soul if it does not know the password and 
magic formula. And in an Egyptian representation of the progress 
of the soul it reads: “Proudly the soul enters the door of heaven, 
received by the blessed, to remain with the Sun-god Aturn and the 
stars in everlasting glory.” 

All such ideas appear again in one or the other way in the Gnostic 
writings, that host of the strangest mixture of Greek, Egyptian, 
Babylonian, Persian, Jewish and Christian speculations regarding 
creation, and the salvation of the soul, which sprang up with the 
coming of Christianity. They teach that the souls are bound in the 
bodies, and that if they wish to enter “the doors of light and life,” 
they must be loosed from matter. That Christ brings the mystery, 
which looses the souls, and that when he leaves heaven to descend 
to earth, the guards at the doors of heaven, the archons, are “bound” 
and their “bonds” “loose’’ themselves; he needs no doorkeeper, the 
bonds of the doors open automatically. The terms “bind” and “‘loose” 
are only an amplification of the term “keys of heaven,” and in the 
last end probably criginally taken from the language of magic. The 
idea that powers or properties of man, or of the animal world, or 
of nature, or spirits, or even of Gods, can be bound by a magical 
knot, with accompanying conjuring formulas and unloosed, we find 
spread all over primitive humanity. We find such words as these 
in ancient magic papyri. “May every bond be loosed,” or that the 
god conjured to open a door is described as loosing all bonds, or a 
magic stone as opening doors and breaking all bonds. 

While, according to some Gnostic writings, Christ leaves the 
doors of heaven unhindered, according to them the archons have 
the power, as guards at the doors, to bind and loose souls. In con- 
sequence of these Gnostic views, Koehler gives from some of their 
writings, the Pistis Sophia and others, the following words, which 
would explain the terms of Matthew: “Therefore I have brought the 
keys of the mysteries into the world, to loose the sinner, who be- 
lieve and obey me, in order that he, whom I have loosed in the 
world from the bonds and seals of the Aeons, i. e., cosmic rulers, 
and archons, may be loosed above from the bonds and seals of the 
archons; and in order that he, whom I have bound in the world 
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within the seals and vestures and orders of light, shall be bound in 
the land of light in the orders of the heritage of light.’ The Mat- 
thew passage has developed under the tension of Christianity over 
against the ancient religions, with their different mystical cults, also 
teaching and promising a way of salvation, especially over against 
Mithraism. The Church further also wished to shake off Gnosticism, 
that mixture of all kinds of older religious speculations and Chris- 
tianity. It therefore put forth its own heavenly doorkeeper in Peter, 
whom, as it claimed, Christ himself had appointed, in contrast to 
the priests and representatives of other modes of salvation. But it 
did this in the mystical language of the older cults and Gnosticism, 
just as in many other ways it adapted itself to Pagan customs, for 
instance in decreeing the birthday of the Savior as being at the 
time of the winter-solstice, the rebirth of the Sun-god, or when 
later introducing holy water and incense into the churches, follow- 
ing the precedent of Pagan temple-service, etc., etc. 

In the above quoted words of the Gnostic writing we then have 
an essentially authentic interpretation of the Matthew passage. The 
kernel is originally: What is bound or loosed here on earth, that 
prevails in heaven, and cannot be contested any more by hostile 
powers, even not in heaven. This authority makes Peter the door- 
keeper of heaven, for through it he has the power to open heaven 
or to close it. And if we ask, wherein loosing and binding consists, 
we are led to the mysteries, perhaps especially baptism. Through it, 
the bonds, which demons had thrown about man, were loosed, in it 
one was bound in Christianity and had the master key to heaven, 
exactly as in the liturgy of Mithraism, heaven is opened to the initi- 
ated. As we have seen above, Terbullian had about the same view. 
To make its mysteries, especially baptism, capable of competition 
with the mysteries of the ancient world, Christianity has taken in the 
dress of antiquity. By this we understand how already the Church 
of the second century could confine the power of binding and loos- 
ing to the forgiving of sins in a juridical, church-governmental sense, 
to the authority, to loose excommunication, i. e., revoke it, or to 
bind, i. e., let it continue. This step was taken, after the Church’ 
had overcome the Gnostic crisis, and was then in no need any more 
of the dress of antiquity. It was not the only case of churchifying 
scripture. 

In closing, we will touch on some interesting facts, which fol- 
lowed the idea of Peter having the keys, in spite of the churchifying 
of terms, which were originally taken from Paganism and magic. 
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The church could not completely wipe out the traces of the antique 
origin of the terms of the Matthew passage. In many folk songs 
of Europe, Peter has retrograded again into the weather maker, like 
the ancient-nature gods, Janus, the god of seasons, and Saburn, the 
old Italian god of agriculture, etc. The ferry money, which is given 
in the old Greek myth to Charon in Hades for transporting the 
departed souls over the Cocythus, is: transformed into money given 
to Peter by the deceased, into whose coffin it is even laid nowadays 
still in some places. The binding and loosing power of Peter lived 
on in the antique sense that the keys are magic keys. In foik rhymes 
Peter is called to close the mouths of wolves and dogs with nis keys 
And in Norway many conjuring formulas begin: “I borrowed the 
heavenly key to find, may it be dwarfs and other trouble makers.” 

One more point. It is well known that ancient pictorial and 
sculptural representations of gods and mythological personalities 
have influenced Christian art. Christ as the good shepherd was 
represented in early Christian art in the form of the shepherd-god 
Hermes, and the halo, placed about the heads of the gods and deified 
persons, in ancient art, was placed about the head of Christ and the 
saints. Some therefore see in the representation of Peter in Chris- 
tian art a resemblance to the ancient Italian god Janus and the 
Mithraic Kronos. These two gods, probably both confounded to- 
gether, carry key and staff. Peter is the only one of the twelve 
apostles, wao beside the keys is represented with a staff. The figure 
of the cock represented with the Mithraic Kronos, and the legend 
that Mithras was rock-begotten, may also have influenced the evo- 
lution of the key-bearership of Peter. But we guard against the 
supposition that Peter was therefore mythological as Mithras, for 
the historicity of Peter is too well established by the earliest writ- 
ings of Christianity, the letters of Paul to the Galatians and the first 
one to the Corinthians. We can only say that mythological traits 
were transferred to Peter, to make him more acceptable to minds, 
which had been nurtured by myths for centuries. On the other 
hand, we may mention the curious fact that in nominal Christian 
countries ancient mythical personalities have become Christian 
saints, as if they were historical. In lower Italy even Venus became 
a Santa Venere. 


FOLK-MUSIC OF THE KHASIS OF ASSAM 


BY LILY STRICKLAND ANDERSON 


HE beautiful hills of Assam are well worth the trouble it takes 

to reach them, for the traveller will be repaid by every variety 
of scenery from the paddy-fields of the lowlands, to the grass-cov- 
ered moors that gradually merge into the richly-wooded mountains. 
After a long journey by train, one takes a ferry and crosses the Brah- 
maputra River to Gauhati, from whence the remainder of the jour- 
ney must be made by motor. During the sixty-mile ascent one rises 
four thousand and nine hundred feet, traversing precarious roads, 
hair-pinned curves, and narrow turns that crowd the edges of deep 
precipices. The road, however, is a marvel of engineering, and made 
safer for the motorist by the fact that it is a one-way road and one 
is spared the dangers of passing cars on narrow mountain ways. 

Once in Shillong, the summer capitol of the Assamese Govern- 
ment, one is happily surrounded by beautiful scenery, fine air and 
a variety of interesting drives among ever-changing and ever charm- 
ing pictures of richly-timbered hills, streams, and waterfalls. The 
general type of the flora reminds one of the Blue Ridge Mountains 
of North Carolina, or of the Scottish Highlands. 

Our chief interest, however, centers around the unique tribe of 
the Khasis people who inhabit this quite different part of India. 
Having become accustomed to the Hindus and Mohammedans of 
Bengal, one finds that the Khasis are a distinctly separate race, in 
history as well as religion, customs and manners. While most of 
the tribes of Assam are of Tibeto-Burman origin, so far anthropol- 
ogists have been unable to come to any decision regarding the gen- 
esis of the Khasis, who, as an isolated remnant of some ancient race, 
have preserved their own laws, customs and independence, un- 
changed through the centuries. 

The Khasis are chiefly remarkable for the fact that they repre- 
sent one of the few Matriarchal systems extant today, and their 
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religion is a mixture of animism, pantheism and ancestor-worship. 
Some authorities state that the Khasis are probably of Mon-Anam 
descent, a pre-Aryan off-shoot of Turanian origin, who perhaps came 
from Burma through the Patkoi mountains. As they have neither 
inscriptive records, systems of writing or recorde‘| hustory of any 
kind, one’s investigations are balked at the outset, and one cads with 
speculative theories. Their language shows linguistic affinities with 
the Burmese, the Nagas and the Palaungs ; and the sacredness of the 
snake in their religion shows them to have retained some of the 
ancient forms of Sun-worship. They are also believers in divination 
and magic and retain many evidences of Animism in their present- 
day religion. If their origin is shrouded in mystery, at least in 
their customs and manners of today, one may find extremely inter- 
esting subjects for study. 


The women are the real rulers of the tribe, and the Khasi ances- 
try is traced through the mother and grandmother. She is the 
official head of the Clan, rules the family purse and the family lands 
which the male may till, but not own. In spite of these strange 
matriarchal customs, the Khasis seem to be a cheerful, industrious, 
and contented people. The country which they occupy has the 
appearance of a huge grave-yard as the custom of erecting mono- 
liths, and memorial stones has existed for unknown years. One 
may come across these great slabs of granite in the most out-of-the- 
way places; in the market-place, on high-roads and by-roads and 
hidden among the thick foliage on the mountain side as on the grass 
plateaux which crown the higher hill tops. 


They are a musical people and have a number of very interest- 
ing festivals on which occasions the tribe takes part in folk-dances 
at various times of the year. Music, with them, as with most primi- 
tive or aboriginal folk, is closely related to their religious as well as 
their secular and daily life. It is a recognized part of all cere- 
monials; of weddings, funerals, births, and all of the incidents of 
their life. . 


One of their chief festivals, called the Goat-Killing Festival, in- 
cludes a great ceremonial dance in which the Siam, or ruler of the 
fifteen Khasis states, takes part dressed for the occasion in the 
national dance costume. In these dances, both men and women par- 
ticipate and the effect is brilliant in the fine natural setting of the 
hills, to which they add splashes of color in their vivid garments 
and jewelry. 
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The musical instruments used by the Khasis include a number 
with which we are familiar in Bengal and in other sections of India. 
They are partial to drums, gongs, cymbals, flutes, and the ever-im- 
portant conch-shell horn. There are various varieties of the drums 
in use by the Khasis; the long cylindrical drum, the hour-glass or 
“monkey-drum,” the tom-tom, and other drums of clay, or wood, 
which emit a hollow, flat tone. 

Among the stringed instruments, there is a sort of guitar with 
silk strings and played with a wooden key; a one-stringed guitar 
which is picked with the finger and a kind of violin played with 
a bow. 

The reed instruments include a wooden pipe, or flageolet, a 
bamboo flute, or Pan’s-pipe and various clarionets. These flutes are 
in more common use than the strings for every-day occasions, and 
one often meets some strolling Khasia along the hill paths playing 
a weird and plaintive tune on a little reed flute that gives a quaint 
and pastoral atmosphere to the picture. 

Instruments of percussion are in great favor in all festivals, or 
ceremonial dancing. There are gongs, cymbals, and bells, made of 
metal and especially popular with the priests and priestesses in their 
religious rites. The chief wind instruments are the conch-shell 
horn, and the brass horn, used largely in ceremonial dances and not 
so much as a solo instrument. Lastly, there is the “Jew’s harp!” 
No one knows how their queer instrument got into Assam, unless 
the “Wandering Jew” introduced it there. But it is nevertheless a 
popular instrument. According to authority “their use has been 
forbidden by the missionary, who considers their strain too seduc- 
tive!” While we have never thought of calling a Jew’s harp “seduc- 
tive,’ we acmit that the instrument is of great antiquity and inter- 
esting for that reason if no other. 

What the instruments in use among the Khasis lack in quality, 
they make up in quantity of tone, for they are very partial to the 
brass and drums, especially on Festival occasions when the hills echo 
and re-echo to raucous blasts on brass horns and the boom of big 
drums. 

Some of the most important religious ceremonies, which include 
music and dancing, take place on the top of Shillong Peak, the high- 
est mountain in the district, and which is said to be the dwelling 
place of the mountain deity to whom they do honor. When the 
clan priest or Lyngdoh dies, and a new one is installed, all the people 
attend the ceremonies of inauguration on the mountain top, where 
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a goat and a cock are sacrificed under the sacred Ka’la phiah tree. 
The victims are offered to the God of the mountain and there are 
tribal songs and dances at which occasions the people wear the dis- 
tinctive costt:mes peculiar to these festivities. 

Another ceremony of interest is the Pujah (worship) ceremony 
performed in honor of the U'lei lyngdoh, or village tutelary deity. 
At this time, both the priests and the people take. part in a tribal 
dance, armed with swords and shields, with:a quiver of arrows, and 
decorated with cock’s feathers and goat hair. Their dance is in the 
nature of 2 pantomine, in which the performers go through dignified 
measures of advance and retreat to the rhythmic music. This dance 
is said to be a survival of the old war dance of the Khasis, when 
it was customary to celebrate a victory by a dance in which both 
men and women joined. It was said that at these war dances it 
was customary to pile the decapitated heads of their enemies to- 
gether and dance around them with yells and songs describing their 
fight. In pre-British days, these dances of the Clan, before and after 
battle, were considered very important. U Syngkai Bamon, the God 
of War, was propitiated with cock-sacrifices and offerings, and the 
dance took place around the altar upon which the warriors’ weapons 
had been placed. This ancient dance still takes place yearly among 
the Khasis, the only difference being the absence of the enemies’ 
heads. 

The ceremonies incidental to death are also of great importance 
among this tribe. They continue according to old customs, and 
after the elaborate services to the dead have been performed, the 
funeral cortege starts on its way, accompanied by the wailing music 
of the Sharati (flutes) and slow beat of drums. The bodies are 
usually burned and the bones stored in mortuary urns and buried 
in stone cairns. 

When anyone as important as a Siem dies, his body is pickled 
in lime juice and spirits and kept until the natives can accumulate 
enough money to afford the extravagant funeral rites demanded by 
their Tribals customs. The body is finally burned and the last 
obsequies celebrated by a great Pujah of sacrifices, offerings, dances 
and songs. 

The Pujah-dance is performed by Khasi girls who dance at in- 
tervals during the day and night given to the occasion. The last 
ceremony takes place at the funeral pyre when both men and girls 
join in dancing around the stone platform whereon the pickled body 
of the Siem is slowly consumed by flames as the people chant the 
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“Passing-song.” They have fireworks and fire a salute of arrows 
into the air. After the body is burned, the bones are collected and 
placed in a cairn when further ceremonies take place, this time dedi- 
cated to the spirit of the dead Siem. 

Another great ceremonial dance is the “Lympung,” a Festival 
lasting nine days and nights which forms an important part of the 
Khasis ancestor-worship. This is called the third death ceremony, 
and follows on the funeral pyre dance’ and the burial of bones of 
the dead. This ceremonial is performed by women at night and is 
accompanied by flutes and drums. It is customary, at this time, to 
set up stone memorials to the dead, whether of Siem or less impor- 
tant folk, for all the death ceremonials are the same and vary only 
in the degree of elaborateness. 

The “Bethmpew” is a special dance that takes place on the night 
before the bones of the dead are deposited in the family ossuary. 
It is intended to drive away evil spirits, so that they may not dis- 
turb the last resting place of the dead. This dance, performed by 
males with sword and shields, takes place before the sepulchre, 
where songs and chants are sung. 

The various Death Dances which I have mentioned are espe- 
cially significant to a people who, as ancestor-worshippers, regard 
all death ceremonies as of vast importance. No rite must be neglected 
that may assist the passage of the spirits of the departed to rest in 
peace, and none of the dead escape the conspicuous attentions in 
death, that they may have lacked in life. 

But there are many dances that have to do with the living. The 
principal dance of this nature is the Nongkrem Dance which is held 
at the great Khasi Festival in the spring of the year, usually in May. 
It takes place at the same time as the Goat-killing Festival in which 
the Siem must take part. Several days of pujah and religious cere- 
monies culminate in the sacrificial ceremony by the Siem. At this 
time twenty picked dancers perform a special dance at the Altar of 
-Ka Blei Synshar, the presiding Deity of the crops and grain. She, 
as the Khasia Ceres, is importuned for luck in the coming season 
for the farmers. 

The priests and priestesses have a special dance of their own, 
then men and women dance together, singing the chants dedicated 
to the Deity. In Khasi music, as in most Indian music, there is no 
harmony; the people sing in unison, accented by the instruments 
which follow the melody while the drums and cymbals emphasize 
the rhythm. All of these dances resemble the usual type of Folk- 
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dances where men and women join together in executing the old 
figures that have been handed down for generations. 

The Khasis do their dancing in a leisurely manner; most of the 
steps are in slow time, and throughout the dances one is impressed 
by their dignity and seriousness. They have no conception of light 
and frivolous forms of dancing. Their own dances are important 
to them as part of their immemorial religious rites, and are entered 
into in a spirit of reverence and worship. They share the common 
qualities of the Tibetan Lama dances in their awkward, slow move- 
ments. They take one step at a time forward, or backward, jump 
or hop on one foot and gyrate with deliberation, their arms 
stretched out at angles, or moving in the strange cumbrous fashion 
of a diver in deep water. While to the stranger, they appear un- 
gainly and weird, one is conscious that there is a certain charm 
about these dances, the charm that hangs about any ancient cere- 
monial which has so deep a hold on the hearts of the people who 
believe in them and who have kept their customs unchanged for 
centuries. 

The drums, flutes, and brass produce a barbarous and strange 
sound ; the gorgeous costumes of the dancing Khasis present a kalei- 
discope of color, and in the outdoor day-time dances, the effect is 
increased by the natural scenery around them in some grassy dell 
surrounded by great hills and topped by blue skies. The Khasi 
girls wear long robes of silk or brocades of brilliant hues of peacock 
blues, rose, purple, yellow or green, and they are hung with heavy 
jewelry of gold and silver and coral beads. On their heads they 
wear elaborate ornaments of flowers and feathers in lighter shades, 
together with gold or silver crowns surmounted with tassels and 
chains. 

The costumes of the men are no less ornate, and they add plumes 
and cock-feathers, goat-hair and fly-flaps to their head-dresses. They 
also wear swords and shields and execute mock combats with the 
instruments of war that are now relegated to peaceful dances. Like 
the Tibetan Devil Dancers, the Khasis sometimes wear fantastic 
masks, disguising themselves as tigers, monkeys, elephants, serpents 
or peacocks. The dances in which they use masks are supposed to 
be humorous and of a lighter character than the other dances, and 
the spectators seem to be highly delighted at the awkward motions 
of the dancers who strive to imitate the animals they represent. 

Besides the ceremonial dances which are inevitably of a religious 
character, the Khasis have love-songs, hate-songs, songs of peace 
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and war and of everything pertaining to their daily life. Music 
plays an important part in their life whatever its nature. Their 
natural environment of pine-clad hills, lovely waterfalls, streams 
and wild flowers lend themselves to the poetic imagination, and en- 
courage the traditions of fairy lore abounding in the hills of Assam. 

Their music differs from that of the Hindus in that it has the 
elements of folk music and is used by both men and women. In 
India, except among the aboriginal tribes and the people of South 
India, most of the dancing is done by professional Nautch girls, o- 
by the masked male dancers on the Festival of the Night of Shiva. 
Among those Hindus who follow the Carnetic school of music, and 
among the old Tamils, Madrasiis and Telegus, some of the ancient 
festivals, such as the Harvest Festival in Madras, comprises both 
male and female dancers. But in Bengal especially, dancing is ex- 
clusively the office of Temple dancers and free-lance Nautch girls, 
while to the men falls the hereditary professions of musicians and 
minstrels. Among the Mohammedans and Buddhists there is a 
great deal of dancing dene by the men, but they usually do it alone. 
The Devil-Dances and Lama-Dances of Tibet, such as are practiced 
in the Himalayas, are performed by men alone. At the Moham- 
medan Festival of the New Moon, men, and especially Afghans, 
have a number of interesting dances. But in Assam the men and 
women share equally in the old traditional folk-dances which cele- 
brate special occasions important to their religious calendar. 

The shadows of yesterday hang over the people of today in the 
Hills of Assam. They are largely under the dominion of the dead, 
in that they follow all the traditions of the dead, and adhere to an- 
cient customs century after century, unmoved by all the change 
around them. Perhaps that is why they are so interesting and 
unique to the stranger who wanders among them looking for some- 
thing new, and finding it in the old. 

In the deep glens and among the high peaks of the Khasia Hills 
the sound of the drum throbs in the same way that it did unknown 
generations agone; the muted song of the flute comes to one’s ears 
on moonlight nights and carries one far away in fancy. In their 
music we hear the natural leisurely songs of a natural primal peo- 
ple, singing to their old Gods, in the same unchangeable, unknow- 
able way that they have always done. We are fascinated by its 
very mystery, for if in the Western world we are slaves to time 
and change, we can appreciate, and even envy, a people for whom 
time does not exist. ’ ; ne 
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BY VICTOR A. ENDERSBY 


HE philosopher’s mind searches for an unitarian explanation 

of all phenomena, as persistently as water seeks its level. The 
background of racial consciousness is so permeated on its higher 
levels by this tendency, that the modern scientist is as sure of a 
monistic basis of matter as the ancient philosopher was certain of 
the indivisible nature of consciousness. Each has apparently found 
satisfactory evidence. for the substantiation of his intuition as he 
went along. 

Here we have an anomaly. It is in the nature of successful re- 
search that problems vanish from the lengthening path of experience. 
If monism is a fact in nature, amplified experimentation should re- 
sult in the elimination of complexities and contradictions. There- 
fore it is strange that complexities and contradictions have been the 
fatality of experiment since its inception. 

In the childhood days of science, theories which seemed sub- 
stantiated by lines of fact within their own narrowly circumscribed 
field, were naively accepted without much regard to their interrela- 
tionship with the equally substantiated ones predominant in other 
fields. There was not enough comprehensive and correlative exami- 
nation, for if the Universe is monistic, laws as well as facts have a 
common genesis, and the theories of one department cannot stand 
alone and separate from those of another. The impossibilities in 
certain physical theories seem to have maintained stance through 
many decades, solely through failure to perceive the vital necessity 
of cross-ties. The oldest, and at the same time most flagrant, con- 
tradictions in scientific theory seem not even to have been placed 
upon. trial for their lives until the day of Einstein. 

An ether so tenuous as to permit the passage of sidereal bodies 
without the slightest: friction, and at the same time able to hang the 
weight of the earth upon the sun: obviously these two conceptions 
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implied different physical universes. Views so divergent as this 
give no assurance that either is any measurable approximation to 
reality. On the contrary, they. prove that physical conceptions 
which cannot be true may exist and even. be-of great utility in the 
working of practical problems. 

A second perplexity centers in the nature of light. Wave trans- 
mission through ether implies a discontinuous medium. If the force 
of gravitation is tension, as all astronomical and geometrical rela- 
tionships indicate, it must necessarily be in a continuous medium; a 
conception not only in contradiction with the classic theory of light, 
but mentally inconceivable, especially and particularly to the physi- 
cist. Contiiuity likewise implies impenetrability. Materials are per- 
meable, maileable, or ductile, because they are discontinuous, the par- 
ticles capable of motion relative to one another. If cosmic ether were 
continuous, every body in space, from electron to star, would be held 
as immovably frozen, from all time and to all time, as flies in amber. 
Yet withour a tensile material, not only would gravitation be impos- 
sible, but also the forces of cohesion, adhesion and magnetism. 

Aside from all this, the proven spherical propagation of light 
cannot be mentally related to the phenomena of multifarious trans- 
verse vibration which are exposed by polarization. Small wonder 
that Einsteir, bringing a mind prepared for the acceptation of a new 
cosmos, found sufficient evidence of its necessity. But has he im- 
proved matters? That is not certain. For the inconceivable ether 
he has substituted an equally inconceivable four dimensional space. 
For the anomalous resistant qualities of the ether, he has substituted 
a space which is capable of being warped or distorted by the presence 
of masses in it. His equations seemingly fit the facts better. Are 
they any nearer reality than the old conceptions? In any case, he 
has precipitated difficulties of an entirely new category; that is to 
say, a radical disagreement in physical experiments themselves. 

Einstein’s triumph was immediate and well nigh universal—a 
suddenness of revolution which betrays vividly the dawning scientific 
perception of preceding deficiencies. But attempted verification has 
brought forth a disconcerting number of discrepancies. Dr. Curtis, 
of the Alleghany Observatory,’ claims that the shift of spectral lines 
is not that called for by Einstein. Dr. St. John, of the Mt. Wilson 
Observatory, agrees with Einstein, and explains away the conflict. 
Prof. Dayton C. Miller,? has discovered a well-defined ether drift. 


1 Science, May 9, 1924. 
2 Science, May 8, 1925. 
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This contradicts Einstein and the Michelson-Morley experiment 
upon which this theory was first based.* Dr. W. S. Adams corrobo- 
rates Einstein’s spectrum shift. Prof. A. A. Michelson has per- 
formed new experiments which also uphold him. Prof. Chas. L. R. 
E. Menges* seems to think that the Fizeau effect and the Zeeman 
experiments positively disprove Einstein’s theory. Dr. Rudolph 
Tomaschek, of the University of Heidelberg,’ repeats Dr. Miller’s 
experiments, contradicts him, and favors Einstein. 

In spite of this voyage through rough waters, the Einstein the- 
ory, leaving its wider range of cosmology, has found such safe har- 
bor in atomic physics that it is not likely to be soon dislodged. Hav- 
ing become almost inseparably bound up with present conceptions 
of atomic action, becoming entangled with the most recent researches 
in radioactivity and the dissociation of matter, it has found itself 
portion of a twentieth-century set of conceptions which are becom- 
ing steadily more difficult. Physicists are beginning to believe that 
it is indispensable, but that some entirely new form of it must be 
worked out.® 

Worst of all, classic theories of radiation have broken down. 
and science is forced back to the use of the corpuscular theory of 
light. One eminent representative sardonically remarks that, ““The 
corpuscular theory is used on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, 
and the undulatory theory on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays.” 
Slowly, but surely the minds of men, clinging barnacle-like to the 
seeming substantial realities known through eye and ear, are being 
forced adrift into strange currents of thought which may lead to new 
regions of mind altogether. 

Painléve long ago held that the rotation of planetary bodies in 
space is an illusion. Says Professor Archibald Henderson: “Are we 
all, indeed, the victims of some strange fallacy?” Professor Walter 
D. Lambert,” admits that gravitation is a mystery. Queries the Edi- 
tor of The Scientific American,’ “Are the things about us real or are 
they illusions? Philosophers disagree. They admit that we cannot 
be sure. What we see as rocks and trees and houses may be merely 
imperfect reflections of some ultimate reality that men do not per- 
ceive.” 


Thus our methods of thought and experiment seem to lead inevit- 
. 3 Science, May 8,.1925 

4 Science, April 23, 1926. 

5 Science, March 26, 1926. 

6 Science, Jan. 29, 1926. 

7 Scientific Monthly, May, 1925. 

8 November, 1924. 
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ably to contradiction and mystery. It is the belief of the present 
writer, that the insistent trend of philosophy toward a monistic con- 
ception of the Universe, is'a fundamentally true intuition, and that 
our perplexities have arisen from too little of that philosophic in- 
stinct applied to our experiments; that we are suffering the pains 
and penalties duly resulting from blasphemy against monism; not a 
knowing blasphemy, but one unconsciously impregnating the atti- 
tude of mind with which scientific problems are approached. 

We search, and rightly so, for a single underlying reality of 
which all phenomena are modifications. In so doing, inadvertently 
we assume the attitude that there are two underlying realities. We 
experiment with the whole field of perception, but what is this “we’’ 
which we place in contrast to that field? It is consciousness, but 
what is that? Shall we assume that consciousness is independent 
of matter? Then we have a dualistic universe. Is Consciousness a 
product of physico-chemical action? Then we assume a negation 
of the law of cause and effect. Sensations and emotions are entirely 
incommensurable with mechanical or chemical facts. Who can de- 
scribe or understand feeling save in terms of feeling? Analysis of 
the mechanical processes correlated with a given sensation show 
nothing but a continued transmutation of one mechanical force into 
another, all purely spatial and temporal. Is matter a product of in- 
telligence? If so, we have the same condition reversed. How could 
the intelligent give rise to the non-intelligent, the emotional generate 
the substantial, light produce darkness? 

Consciousness is here. That is the one undeniable fact of human 
experience, the only one concerning which there can be no argument. 
Likewise something is here which is experienced by consciousness. 
This is a different matter. The nature of that experience is and has 
been the subject of interminable wrangles between members of 
every conceivable school of thought. If consciousness is not mate- 
rial, when and how did it become connected with matter in the course 
of the evolution of species? If matter is not conscious, in what pos- 
sible way could immaterial consciousness ever act upon and gain 
ascendency over matter—an ascendency exhibited in every contrac- 
tion of a voluntary muscle? 

Is it not most logical to assume that all matter is conscious and 
but awaits the oprortunity for expression through continually more 
complex structures? . Then which is paramount? Consciousness 
itself or the reverse side of its manifestation, which is called mat- 
ter? What is the cause of atomic motion? Blind mechanical force 
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or some limited form of consciousness obeying the laws of its own 
being? 

There is but one category of actions which we know at first 
hand: the voluntary mental and physical actions of our own selves. 
In these, will, driven by emotion, feeling, or purpose, is certainly 
paramount. Yet fundamentally the action of will upon the carbon 
atoms in a muscle is no more explainable than would be the lifting 
of a block of coal by the glance of an eye. The mass which is moved 
is more complex in structure, but in terms of elementary composi- 
tion, there is nothing to choose. 

To assume that the electron in its orbit is governed by an intelli- 
gence of its own is not in the least to assume that that intelligence 
is of any kind imaginable to the human mind. It is impossible for 
us to enter te any degree into the mental processes even of the higher 
animals; far more so in the case of consciousnesses immeasurably 
more circumscribed even than these. 

There is good evidence amid the facts of biology for the exist- 
ence of conscious factors intimately bound up with matter, not only 
capable of controlling it but of reaching out and entering into “diplo- 
matic relations” with neighboring chemical and physical lines of 
action. At least one well-qualified scientist has perceived this fact 
and dealt with it at great length.? Prof. Eldridge has exhibited the 
convergence of two lines of evidence. In evolution he shows the 
existence of innumerable developments, and of relationships be- 
tween species which could not have come by natural selection; nor 
could they have otherwise arisen except through the initiative of 
intelligences capable of cross-co-ordinations. In contemporary phys- 
iological action he shows the operation of certain forces which are 
understandable only in terms of intelligence ; namely, memory, fore- 
sight, and co-ordinative power, the capacity to link different lines of 
seemingly unconscious physico-chemical action. Such factors, he 
concludes, are intelligent, though not of the nature of human intelli- 
gence. Miad is connected with them, but not necessarily composed 
of them. Evidence for such powers tends toward the same conclu- 
sion as the ability of the human will to move the matter of the body ; 
namely, intelligence as a directive force in all nature. 

This likewise does away with another perplexity. Conscious- 
ness cannot be named in terms of space. We cannot give it form or 
size. It is physically the negation of every characteristic which we 
classically ascribe to matter. In point of direct experience, con- 


® The Organization of Life, Prof. Seba Eldridge. 
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sciousness has power only over consciousness. To understand its 
power over matter, we have to assume that whenever consciousness 
moves or guides a muscle, it is because of the consciousness resident 
in the particies of that muscle. Conversely, sensation ina mucle can 
be felt and undertood by consciousness because of the materiality in 
that consciousness. All this reduces to a polar monism: no con- 
sciousness without matter, no matter without consciousness. This 
polarity I conceive to be not a matter of geometrical or spatial rela- 
tionships, but qualitatively inherent in the primeval substance of the 
Universe. In other words, we might conceive of matter as dissi- 
pated—experiment has shown that matter can be so dissipated— 
leaving a primal residue still possessed of these dual potentialities. 
That is to say, consciousness, or potential intelligence, is indestruct- 
ible, being a quality inherent in all nature; unevolved matter, its 
negative pole, is equally eternal. 

One may gain an idea of the inseparability of substance and con- 
sciousness by the analogy of the magnet, which retains its opposite 
poles no matter how much fragmentation takes place. The atom is 
still polar, and most likely the electron as well. 

This idea, of course, is a synthesis of monism and pantheism: 
and here we are in good company. Says Dr. Jonathan Wright,’° 
“Tn Virgil, as in all ancient writers, we get a far franker acceptation 
than we do today, a much plainer indication of the all-pervading 
pantheism in the fundamental beliefs of men . . . it peeps out now 
and then, not in science alone where it has the support of physics, 
but in religious pedagogy.” 

Although it may not appear at first sight, this doctrine leads to 
a radical revision of our ideas of space. If the intelligent aspect of 
universal substance is the governing one, the material aspect must 
be conceived of as plastic and purely abstract except when made 
manifest as an instrument of consciousness. All material laws, 
therefore. are the laws according to which consciousness operates. 
Things-in-themselves, though having a ‘real existence of their own, 
are ideas just as truly as are our conceptions of them. Space is there- 
fore Leibnitzian rather than Cartesian—a mental concept. Many 
philosophers, in fact, have speculated in that direction. A real space 
of the nature of extension is inimical to complete monism. So soon 
as the idea of extension arises, it necessitates the idea of separate- 
ness and distinctions of quality. The perceiving consciousness 
stands at the center of its space and the radii of its observatory 


10 Science, Aug. 31, 1923. 
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powers are ended in all directions by the field of perception, which 
consists of entities seemingly of another order. Is it not possible 
that in the cosmos as a whole, the sense of separation, the loss of 
concious unity, is akin to what in the human mind is called forget- 
fulness, dullness, inattention, or suspension of awareness? 

Herbert Nichols! believes that nothing exists save mind, more 
or less evolved. Minds or intelligences need not-be spatially sepa- 
rated. They may be conceived as existing together, as thoughts 
exist ina single brain. Nichols has carried out experiments—whose 
repetition and checking would be highly advisable—going to show 
that form-perception is solely a matter of sense-education. The 
thing-in-itself produces the impression ; the nature of the sense-edu- 
cation determines the form which that impression presents to the 
perceiving entity. He moreover shows that the time-space equations 
which govern material science can be replaced by energy-change 
equations. If we conceive “energy” in this sense as being the self- 
moving power of consciousness, the implication is obvious. If we 
correlate what is introspectively known of the workings of con- 
sciousness, with the visible phenomena of the Universe, a most 
promising avenue toward the solution of some of our difficulties is 
opened up. Contradictions and impossibilities seem to be inherent, 
as heretofore shown, in all physical conceptions of the Universe. 
On the other hand, we do know that the most contradictory ideas 
can live side by side in the human mind. Are any of the inconsis- 
tencies of the ether, for instance, or any of the Einsteinian per- 
plexities, more striking than the state of mind in which a “funda- 
mentalist” exists comfortably? There must be certain basic laws 
inherent in the nature of the universal substratum, probably few, 
and simple, and immutable. These laws must govern the workings 
of consciousness, and are probably as yet entirely unguessed, though 
forming the only absolute truth in the Universe. 

Taking the physical cosmos as a conception composed of, and at 
the same time created by, a limitless number of mental entities of 
all degrees of evolution, physical laws and mental conceptions of 
those laws blend together. Law and conception alike may be con- 
sidered as evolutionary and experimental. The contradictions we 
are now discovering may have their origin in some primeval paleo- 
psychic evolution during which developed conscious conceptions, 
whose contradictions could not in the nature of things become evi- 
dent until some highly evolved form of self-consciousness, capable 
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of synthesis of experience, and of introspection, had been developed, 
such as that of man himself. In other words, if we are to find un- 
adulterated truth, we may have to look for it in the recondite laws 
governing intelligence, which are basic; and not in the apparent 
laws governing the physical world, which in a sense may be miscon- 
ceptions of nature herself, as much as of mankind. This might 
appear to some as an anthropomorphization of nature. I regard it 
as an impersonalization of consciousness instead. 

Following such a hypothesis, we have also a wider vision of cos- 
mogenesis. It has been long held and is still believed by some, that 
energy transformations are all “one-way roads”—that the Universe 
is “running down” and will ultimately reach a state of quiescent 
petrifaction. I must confess that this view has always appealed to 
me as impcssible. If it is assumed that the universe is evolving as 
a whole in any single direction, we face not only the achievement of 
a completion and a final end, but the formidable problem of an 
origin. If the Universe is running down, it obviously had a begin- 
ning. This throws us into the arms of special creation—a philo- 
sophic and scientific abomination. 

Of late the discoveries of Professor W. D. MacMillan and others 
have brought about much speculation as to whether creation pro- 
ceeds simultaneously with destruction; whether the path of the uni- 
verse is undulatory or cyclic, rather than tending constantly up or 
constantly down. It is thought by many that while the matter of 
the stars is dissipating itself into energy, that energy in some way 
is recreating atoms in the depths of space. 

The outstanding feature of ideation is its self-reproductive 
power. Given one or two insignificant ideas as a beginning, and the 
structure of thought which can be produced by an intelligent mind 
within a short time, approaches infinity in its ramifications. If crea- 
tion is of the nature of changes in consciousness, there obviously can 
be no question of a beginning nor can any end be set. Whether 
- cyclic or orthogenetic, the evolution of a conscious Universe has 
possibilities infinite in every sense, whether they be possibilities of 
time and space, of new material laws, or of entirely unimagined 
emotions, sensations or experiences. Intelligence is impersonal in 
nature; personality only a temporary phase of it. Science rightly 
revolted against anthropomorphism. Is it not possible that the true 
direction for that revolt should have been toward a conception of 
consciousness as impersonal. rather than the tendency to ignore it, 
which has actually arisen? 
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“Tt hath not yet been shown what we shall be.’’ No one can say 
what has been achieved:in the development of consciousness as con- 
nected with undiscovered and unguessed forms of substance, of 
which the ether—or ethers—may be an unexplored category. No 
one can say how far back into the primeval depths of space and time 
the consciousness of any single human being may have had genesis. 
Nor is there reason to suppose that its ultimate destiny in each case 
may be less than infinite. Hard as iron, microscopically circum- 
scribed, are the limitations of those intelligences whose illusive forms 
we try to spy out by physical experiment. The organic kingdoms 
seem to form a vast tree of ever-expanding consciousness, which 
with man bursts into the flower of self-perception, with a consequent 
capacity for self-directive exercise of will. From that point may we 
not substitute geometrical progression of conscious development for 
the arithmetical type pertaining to the lower orders? It may ulti- 
mately be found that the true secret of self-evolution lies in an 
understanding of those heretofore mentioned laws of consciousness, 
still undiscovered, which underlie all physical manifestation. Or are 
they undisccvered? There is a strange unanimity among the older 
sages, with their insistence upon the reality and unity of conscious- 
ness as opposed to the illusions of matter. Perhaps we are far from 
having sounded the depths of their wisdom, or having understood 
their idiom. 
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A LIFE AND A WAY OF LIFE 
MEMOIRS OF ASHIKAGA YOSHIMASA 


BY W. G. BLAIKIE MURDOCH 


J MUCH has been said about light being essential to human 
eae so much about the opposition to light by the Catholic 
Church, that there are people who are apt to forget how finely prac- 
tical an institution it was and is. If its hierarchs opposed the early 
efforts to discover anaesthetics, the Protestant bodies have never 
quite rivalled the Catholic, in the matter of offering men and women 
things which are of practical value, as bringing comfort in the bat- 
tle of life. Enquiring as to how the Buddhist Church has compared, 
in this particular, with the two main Christian bodies, it is felt that 
the philosophy unfolded by the Rev. Ashikaga Yoshimasa is, in a 
sense, rather like the Confessional. Looming silliness itself to the 
logician, this last has yet been of extraordinary worth to simple folk. 
And apparently trivial as they are, the things which Yoshimasa set 
forth are nevertheless calculated, to be of high use to mankind. The 
world may change endlessly, but what this ranquished Japanese 
taught will still be of excellence. 


At the close of the twelfth century A. D., when rule in Japan 
slipped from the Mikado’s court, and was acquired by the Shogun, 
or military dictator, the event was accompanied by wide metamor- 
phosis. Heretofore, the life of the upper classes had been a marvel 
of refinement ; now, conversely, there grew manifest among them a 
rude militarism. Hitherto they had worshipped skill in verse, or 
in painting ; now, in contrast, physical strength and martial prowess 
were the things they extolled. As the years sped on, the new spar- 
tanism evolved into an awful turbulence, with the sword-bearing 
aristocracy, who became little better than banditti. And Nippon 


stood desperately in need of an ameliorating influence, when Yoshi- 
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masa was born in 1435, by which time the Shogunate had been made 
an hereditary office with his family, the Ashikaga. 

When he was only eight, Yoshimasa became nominally Shogun. 
He chanced to give offence to a powerful nobleman, Lord Yamana 
Mochitoyo. And it illustrates well the robberlike ways of the barons 
with their utter contempt for the so-called government, that in 1455 
the offended peer vented his spite at the young Shogun by marching 
as conquercr into Kyoto, the metropolis, with an army of retainers. 
It was not long before it was only too evident that Yoshimasa was 
utterly unfitted for the task which he was fated to essay. He was 
unjust in his mode of levying taxes; his real interest lay in the fine 
arts; he refiected an excellent connoisseurship moreover. Having 
an especial fondness for the beautiful plays, called generically No, 
or Accomplishment, he keenly endeavored to get the men of the 
military aristocracy to engage in amateur performances of those 
dramas. His favorite painter was Oguri Sotan, to whom always on 
New Year's Day he presented a silken robe. It pleased the Shogun 
to befriend young men, who gave promise of talent. And he selected 
as his page the boy, Goto Yujo, of whose chisellings on sword-fur- 
niture an enthusiastic commentator, Inaba Michitatsu, was to write 
long afterwards, that they “resembled the weeping willow, swaying 
gently in the breeze, or the lovely lotus, spangled with pearls of 
dew.” 

Fair words indeed! But whilst the Ashikaga dictator was show- 
ing forth his sound taste in art, the Sunrise Land was steadily grow- 
ing more and more combustible. In 1464 the Shogun, being child- 
less, named as his prospective successor in office, his brother, Gijin, 
a priest, whe accordingly re-entered the world. Scarcely had these 
things been done, when.a boy was born to Yoshimasa, who weakly 
sought to annul his promise to Gijin. A vast civil-war ensued, 
nearly all the barons plunging into it. One party stood for the 
ex-priest, the other for the Shogun’s infant son. Kyoto and neigh- 
borhood were devastated ; the national finances passed into an awful 
plight. At length the bewildered Yoshimasa vowed despairingly, 
that he could try no longer to manage the country. And in 1474 
he abdicated, his son of nine years old becoming nominally Shogun. 
But the huge internecine contest blazed on, till 1477. 

Close to Kyoto is Mount Higashi. And on that side of it fur- 
ther from the town is Ginkagu, or the Silver Pavilion. It is embow- 
ered in a iorest of the richest; everywhere only greenery is seen; 
the stillness is tense. And the mere consciousness that Kyoto, with 
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her myriads, lies but on the other side of the hill, hidden thereby, 
render deeper the feeling of seclusion at the Silver Pavilion. There 
are three houses, each small and quite simple, save that on one o£ 
the group the caves are painted beneath with silvern pigment, whence 
the name of the trio, Ginkagu. This decoration was executed at the 
- behest of Yoshimasa, apparently when he was still in office. For 
it seems to have been then that he built the secluded country home, 
where he lived always after his abdication. And henceforth he was 
usually spoken of as Mr. Mount Higashi. If it was bitter to be 
styled thus, after being overlord of all Nippon, if the ex-Shogun’s 
purse was now small furthermore, assuredly his little domain was 
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ideal, for one whose dream was to forget the storms of life. It was 
seldom, if ever, that statesman or soldier visited the forestbound 
retreat. But it soon became the prime rallying-point with the out- 
standing artists of the time, whatever the form of art they practised. 
And there was a strong religious bond between Yoshimasa and this 
circle of congenial friends. 

If Christianity is a term with a wide variety of significance, if 
consequently it is difficult to offer an adequate definition of the faith, 
it is easy to specify things which came out of it: for example, given 
forms of art, or of charity. The Buddhist body, in which Yoshimasa 
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was brought up, was the Zen Shu, or Contemplation Church, the 
particular branch to which he belonged being called the Rinzai. The 
alleged founder of the Zennists was a Hindu, Bodhidharma, who 
lived at the outset of the sixth century A. D., and personally ex- 
pounded his creed in China. A noted Zen priest there, in the ninth 
century, was Rinzai, after whom is called the Rinzai branch of the. 
Contemplation Church. The Zennists were addicted to the con- 
tention, that a man will win the salvation of his sold by beholding, 
through concentrated thought, his own inner nature. And if this 
sounds rather cryptic, it is among the recorded sayings of Bodhi- 
dharma himself, that the gospel of Zen is really too mysterious to be 
described in words. Nevertheless, out of the Zen Shu, as from 
Christianity, there emanated various things which are easily defined. 
In China, under the Sung Kings, in power from 960 to 1277, there 
grew prominent a particular type of painting, which was chiefly if 
not exclusively practised by Zennists, and which owed its character 
to Zen teaching. Of hieratic pictures or sculptures, the votaries of 
concentrated thought took little heed; their temples were plain; 
numerous Zennists were great devotees of the beauties of nature. 
And thus the Zen type of painting consisted, not in studies of deities 
and angels, but in landscapes wrought just with Indian ink on a yel- 
lowish ground, the draughtsmanship being always of a bold, simple 
kind. The Zennists first became numerically strong in Japan at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, when militarism was growing 
widespread with the upper classes. And at that time it was from 
the sword-bearing aristocracy, that the Contemplation Church prin- 
cipally gained its adherents. Inculcating, as it did, self-discipline, 
it perforce appealed to the hardy men-at-arms. It was partly if not 
largely through their pre-occupation: with Zen, that the warriors 
learnt to commit suicide calmly by the awful way of disembowel- 
ment. And it was the destiny of Yoshimasa, and his circle, to uphold 
a gentler side of Zen teaching than that reflected by this readiness 
for a gruescme death. 

Political events inhibited the speedy passing from China to 
Japan of the Zen mode in pictorial art. With the fall of the Sung 
dynasty, China became a province of the huge empire ,of Kubia 
Khan, whose abortive invasion of Japan resulted in that country’s 
ceasing to have intercourse with her continental neighbor. In 1368, 
however, the Chinese throne passed back to native kings, whereupon 
Japan and China resumed their ancient friendship. In 1370 a Chinese 
priest, Josetsu, received a‘charge at Sokokuji, a Kyoto temple of the 
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Zen Shu. He was a painter in the plain Zen style, which had been 
prominent in the Sung days ; and he commenced to give at the Kyoto 
temple, lessons in art of that description. With his death, Sokokuji 
remained a stronghold of such art, laymen besides churchmen going 
there for tuition in handling the brush. It was of Sokokuji, that 
Yoshimasa himself was a member. Whence it was to be expected, 
that the gifted people he gathered round him, after his abdication, 
were mostly men who were, or had been, associated with that fane 
in Kyoto, and were imbued with Zennism in its gentler aspects. Of 
these men were Sesshu, Kano Masanobu, and his son, Kano Moto- 
nobu, the first being still regarded by Nippon as her supreme master 
in the monochromatic landscape or bird-piece. And it was in the 
simple mode of pictorial work, that the Kano pair won their laurels. 

Although tea was known in Japan in the eighth century, if not 
still earlier, in Yoshimasa’s day it had not yet much favor in the 
country. But among the Ginkagu coterie was Shuko, who had good 
reasons for having a high opinion of tea-drinking. He was, for a 
while, priest in a temple near Osaka, losing his position because, 
being over inclined to sleepiness, he was found guilty of neglecting 
his duties. And it was after this dismissal, that he came in contact 
with Zen teaching. At a remote date some of the Zennists in China 
were wont to enact a sort of Communion Service, in which they 
drank tea with great solemnity, the one bowl being passed round. 
Shuko traveled for a time in China, where, perhaps, he saw this 
Service. He discovered that tea helped him to fight his trouble of 
drowsiness, and was thus an aid to the long religious meditations, 
the concentrated thought, which Zen demanded. He grew eager 
that many Japanese, besides himself, should know the value of tea 
in this relation. In his desire to popularize the beverage. he was 
quite conceivably influenced by the fact that his old friend Sesshu, 
was somewhat addicted to alcohol. Aware, as Shuko was, how keen 
an appeal is made to the Japanese mind by formalities, he sought 
to bring tea-drinking into vogue, by giving it a quaintly formal char- 
acter. Yoshimasa approved, and hence it was at Ginkagu there was 
inaugurated, the Cha-no-yu, or Tea Ceremony. What was the tenor 
of the code at the tea-parties there? 

Narrow is the way which leads to the goal of the Buddhists: the 
state which Cakyamuni called “supreme, perfect enlightenment.” 
For it is written, in the Scriptures of the Light of Asia, that to 
allow oneself to be worried is a sin, a barrier on the path to enlight- 
enment! And doubtless, it was with this text in mind that Shuko 
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laid down, as one of the laws of the Cha-no-yu, that all those as- 
sembled must ever be imperturbable, invariably courteous. Even 
as the Zen Shu linked itself with a simple style in painting, so also 
it was ordained that the utensils at the tea-parties should be plain 
though beautiful. There were self-colored pottery bowls; there 
were lacquered jars in pure black. It was prescribed just how the 
guests should gather, jiist how the host should receive them. And 
since to ban smoking would have been quite impossible at a Japanese 
meeting, there were exact regulations concerning the way in which 
ashes shouid be knocked from a pipe. No gossip was allowed; none 
might broach the topic of politics. Conversation must turn exclu- 
sively on art and religion. 

In the Orient, the charming little art of floral composition had 
a religious origin. The Buddhist saints were, in a sense, heralds of 
Darwinism, for at a far-off day some of them were wont, after 
storms, to garner in the flowers which had suffered, and put them 
in water. This was done, because it was held that whatsoever things 
have life are possessed of the seed of Buddhahood, the possibility 
of evolving to the enlightened state. And the flowers were viewed 
as being thus endowed. In the thirteenth century, a Japanese pre- 
late, Nichiren, wrote an essay on this form of evolution. And there 
is a reference to it in Kumasaka, a drama with passages of high 
beauty. Its title a personal name, the piece was written in Yoshi- 
masa’s time: and one of the characters observes with tense serious- 
ness, that he believes prayer can be heard, even for the grass. This 
attitude to the plant world was notably strong with the Zennists, in 
some measure underlying their love of the beauties of nature, the 
sentiment which begot their remarkable pre-occupation with land- 
scape-painting. Wherefore, it is anything but surprising that the 
arranging of flowers was an important factor in the life of the Gin- 
kagu circle. It is they who are pointed to in the East, as having 
brought floral composition to recognized status as an art, duly pos- 
sessed of a name, the thing being known henceforth as Ikebana, or 
Living Flower. There is great significance in the term, moreover. 
For if in the West there are people who indulge in profuse, ostenta- 
tious display of flowers, it was the opposite of this plan which was 
loved by Yoshimasa and his intimates. True Zennists that they 
were, their aspiration was to adorn the room with one little bouquet, 
exquisitely put together. They aimed at giving it an air of the com- 
pletely natural, in consonance with which ideal the blossoms were 
always put in the plainest receptacles. Mr. Mount Higashi was the 
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first Japanese to set his floral arrangements in a vase, whose out- 
side was but a straw basket. He was the first Japanese to use vases, 
which were no more than bamboo tubes. 

One of the Ginkagu circle was Soami, a painter in the Zen mode, 
who gained wide celebrity in landscape-gardening. And it was he 
who helped Yoshimasa to lay out his little domain. It is the fairer 
through the presence of water; a lakelet, artificial presumably, laps 
at the very base of the houses; and sundry parts of the garden have 
lovely names. There is the Vale of the golden Sands; there is the 
Bridge of the Pillar of the Immortals; there is the Rock of the 
Mountain Fairies.’ And in at least one case, the nomenclature has 
religious inception; for a part of the garden is called the Gate of 
the Dragon, being the name of a glen in far China, sacred through 
its Buddhist rock-sculptures. Mr. Mount Higashi sometimes him- 
self took a role, in performances or No dramas. And although it 
seems that the game, quaintly entitled Ko Awase, or Listening to 
Incense, was known in Japan before his day, it was he and his 
friends who, with their fondness for the pastime, originally brought 
it into prominence. The host, taking sticks of perfume and lighting 
each for an instant, gave it a number. Then he lit them in a fresh 
order, competitors being challenged to tell from the aroma which 
stick was being burned. And they were expected to give the aroma 
at issue an appropriate designation, by preference one embodying an 
allusion to classical Eastern literature. If the little muster of art 
treasures at Ginkagu cannot have been wholly formed by the ex- 
Shogun, for it includes pictures wrought later than his times, it is 
largely composed of things in the unpretentious manner which the 
Zennists adored. And consequently these works harmonize to per- 
fection with the guise of the rooms, never one of them showy, each 
refined. There is a painting by Soami; there is one by Motonobu; 
there is one by Sesshu. And the grand portrait-sculpture of Yoshi- 
masa shows him in sacredotal robes; for in 1485 he culminated his 
quest for an escape from life, by entering the clergy of the Rinzat 
branch of the Zen Shu. 

Tradition maintains that Mr. Mount Higashi was himself an artist, 
and that the sculpture of him is of his own fashioning. It depicts 
exactly the face normally looked for, considering the story of the 
man, the jace of a dreamer. And it certainly cannot have been a 
worldly motive which prompted him to take ordination vows; for 
the Zen priests were long thought of in Japan as a very emblem of 
extreme poverty. It does not seem to be known whether the Rev. 
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Ashikaga Yoshimasa ever officiated in his hieratic capacity. But he 
bequeathed his forestbound home to the Contemplation Church, to 
make of it a hall of prayer, so that the place, still showing though 
it does the mere guise of a manor, is spoken of now as Ginkaguji, 
this suffix “ji” meaning fane. The ex-Shogun died in 1490, and he 
was buried at the Zen temple of many memories, Sokokuji, Kyoto. 
If he had lived in an epoch of peace, when the Japanese treasury 
was full, he would no doubt have earned fame as one of those very 
few potentates who evinced sharp discrimination in art. As time 
sped on, people would have ceased to recollect the unduly lavish 
spending which marked him in his Shogunal days. They would 
have forgotten this fault in admiration for his true interest in high 
beauty, and for his efforts to foster it. Under those circumstances, 
however, the world would have been poorer, through lacking the 
spectacle of the effect of Zen philosophy on an unfortunate person, 
vanquished, talented, devout. There would have been missing the 
little sidelights on Buddhism, which are formed by the doings of 
the Ginkagu coterie. 

Which is the more valuable aspect of Zen teaching? Is it the 
martial side, reflected by the spartanism of those men-at-arms who 
were members of the Contemplation Church, the marvellous for- 
titude with which many of them went to a terrible death by their 
own hand? Or is it the gentler side, mirrored by the love of nature 
with the Zennists, their zest in landscape-painting, their passion for 
flowers? I*ew are the people who have not dire need, often, of cour- 
age to face physical suffering; and a sound religion is that which 
engenders nerve. Nevertheless, the Zennism which taught men to 
disembowel themselves is not one which will endure. And to repeat, 
are there not lessons of eternal value among those taught at the 
Silver Pavilion? 

Tf it was only too !ong a while, ere the robber barons of Japan 
truly felt those iessons, surely Cha-no-yu, and Ikebana and Ko 
Awase, each of which gradually increased in favor after Yoshimasa’s 
_ day, all played their little part in making the life of the Japanese 
nation eventually so exquisite. It was in no idle moment that tea- 
drinking was encircled by a code of ceremonial, which stipulated 
even the way in which ashes should be knocked from a pipe. For 
there is a close relation between formalities and consideration for 
others than one-self. good manners in the true sense. And why is it 
that, of people in Nippon today, the humbler folk are those who 
chiefly show such consideration? Why are they the real ladies and 
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gentlemen of the land, if not because, in much greater measure than 
the so-called upper classes, the lowly ones are still under the power 
of the old Japanese civilization? As years went forward, after 
Mr. Mount Higashi’s defeat and passing, the refinement which had 
marked the Japanese aristocracy, in the remote pre-Shogunal day, 
was not only revived with that class, but was also disseminated 
among the masses. The Tea Ceremony grew more elaborate still, 
and a form of symbolism entered into it. A host, making ready his 
tea-room, would decorate it in a way which he deemed suggestive, 
adorn it with this or that, calculated to evoke visions of the same 
thing, on a larger scale. For example, if he selected water-flowers 
for his single bouquet, his dream was that the guests, on seeing the 
garland, shculd suppose themselves viewing a wide marshland, fair 
with many blossoms. He or she is a curiously fortunate person, 
who does not stand in terrible necessity, often, of an escape from 
sorrow by an imaginative flight, as this at the Cha-no-yu, or as that 
which enabled the Ginkagu circle to perceive, in the aroma of a 
given incense-stick, something which might be appropriately defined 
by an ancient Chinese lyric, or a text from the Buddhist Scriptures. 
Pacifist in an epoch of bloodshed, Yoshimasa reminded men that it 
is wise to find leisure for friendship, and the interchange of ideas 
on art and religion. What R. L. Stevenson calls the “love of lovely 
words”’ was nurtured by the ex-Shogun, in naming the various parts 
of his garden; and he helped to demonstrate that much may be beau- 
tiful though simple. Is it his prime glory that he stressed that truth 
—which is the same yesterday, today and for ever—that the finest 
things in life are not to be bought for gold? 


FACTORS IN THE TRANSITION FROM MEDIAEVAL TO 
MODERN SCIENCE 


BY IVOR B. HART 


I. INTRODUCTION 


T may be remarked at the outset that so far as the intellectual 
l outlook of the Middle Ages was concerned, the views as to the 
scheme of the universe were those of Ptolemy, the views as to the 
science generally were those of Aristotle, and the views as to the 
relationship of man to the universe were derived from Plato’s 
Timaeus. As an offshoot from this there had grown up the “pseudo 
science’ of Alchemy, with its search for the philosophers’ stone and 
the elixir vitae. What, however, the reader should most particu- 
larly remember is that, broadly speaking, the philosophers of the 
Middle Ages created nothing for themselves. Their science was not 
of their own production. It was almost entirely the science of the 
ancients in the somewhat distorted and garbled forms in which it 
had been passed on to Mediaeval Europe through the vicissitudes 
of the intervening ages. 

Why should there have been this total lack of originality on the 
part of the philosophers of the Middle Ages? Does it not seem a 
little remarkable that throughout Europe, and stretching through a 
period of several hundreds of years, there should have been hardly 
anybody with something new to offer to the world? Yet there is 
an answer to this question, and it is to be found in the nature of the 
circumstances under which the glorious reign of the ancient scien- 
tists gave way to the profound and universal ignorance of the Dark 
Ages—the decline and fall of the Roman Empire, the devastating 
penetrations of the Saracen soldiery, and the narrowing restrictions 
of Church discipline. A world of nations cannot emerge to the full- 
ness of wisdom from such intellectual darkness in a hurry. In these 
days, with our organized schemes of historical studies, the past is 
an open book, and each fresh scientific discovery becomes merely 
the jumping off point for the next stop. But in those days the posi- 
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tion was very different. The problem which confronted the civiliza- 
tions of the early Middle Ages was first of all the recovery of the 
knowledge and the wisdom which had been lost or destroyed; and 
so there followed an era of reconstruction. In this task there was 
neither room nor intellectual fuel for originality. It sufficed for the 
students of those days to discover what it was that the Ancients had 
taught and written. We must remember, too, that with such bril- 
liant exceptions as Alexander of Hales and Richard Grossteste and 
Roger Bacon, the mental standard of these students was not high. 
A keen appreciation of the wisdom of the ancients as it emerged 
from their efforts at reconstruction was the full extent to which they 
could go. The idea of criticizing what these ancients taught never 
so much as entered their heads. And so there developed, quietly 
but effectively, a tradition of the infallibility of the old Greek philos- 
ophers which amounted almost to hero-worship. Even the church 
was won over to their teachings, so that it came to be regarded as 
a heresy, for example, to deny Aristotle’s doctrine that the earth 
was fixed, immovable, and at the center of the universe. In fact, 
the day of the Scholastics had begun. ; 

Then came the Renaissance proper, with its revival of the Greek 
language, the passing of the Eastern Empire, the temporary diminu- 
tion of the power of the papacy, the invention of printing, and the 
historic voyeges of Columbus. Beginning in Italy early in the fif- 
teenth century, it swept over the whole of Europe, shaping however 
a different course in each country, and finding its final expression, 
so far as science is concerned, in the Baconian philosophy of the 
experimental method. The early phase, in which reliance upon the 
schoolmen was substituted for the pronouncements of the ancients, 
in its turn.gave way to the final overthrow of dogma and the direct 
appeal to experiment. In Italy, the birthplace of the Rennaissance, 
the new spirit of Humanism, inaugurated by Petrarch (1304-1374) 
found its fuller development in the efforts of Marsilio Ficino (1433- 


1499). A word of caution in this connection is, however, to be 


noted. The impression has developed in recent years that the 
Humanistic outlook became a very general feature of the Renais- 
sance in Italy. Humanism as an everyday attitude of the general 
world of culture was in fact of much later growth, even in Florence. 
The pioneers were there, and the movement was given a healthy 
beginning, but there were probably not more than a score of genuine 


humanistic teachers in the whole country. Their teaching was, 
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however, sc vigorous and able that it has been easy for its early 
influence to become exaggerated. 
The chief mission of the Humanists was the reconciliation of 
knowledge with Christianity. Yet in all this science was but little 
touched. It was at first the day of letters. Luckily, when art fol- 
lowing letters, next came under the influence of the revival, there 
was little to draw upon. As a consequence there was a much more 
vigorous display of originality, producing the typical cinquecento 
humanism in painting of Raphael, da Vinci, Titian, and Corregio, 
and in sculpture of Donatello, Michelangelo, and Sansovino, and in 
architecture of Bramenti, Omodeo and the Venetian Lombardi. So 
we come to science, which, touched last of all by the Renaissance, 
curiously enough received its first impetus in a warfare against the 
logicians and materialists through the medium of men of art— 
Alberti, da Vinci, Toscanelli, da Porta and others. These addressed 
themselves in a small way to the design of scientific instruments. 


Il. Tue Factors oF DEVELOPMENT 


Broadly speaking, what was the general legacy of science to 
which the dawn of the fifteenth century found itself the heir? There 
was, for one thing, the mediaeval acceptance of the doctrine of 
macrocosm and microcosm derived initially from Plato’s Timaeus 
as translated by Apuleius and commentated upon by Chalcidius. 
The astrological implications, indeed, in spite of a temporary set- 
back during the fourteenth century, gained added strength from the 
neo-Platonic vogue of the time, and Byrhtferth’s disgrammatic 
scheme was still representative of the ideas generally’ prevalent. 
Another fundamental acceptance was the so-called Aristotelian four- 
element scheme of earth, water, air and fire, regarded as being com- 
pounded in binary combination with the four primary qualities of 
hot, cold, moist and dry—a macrocosmic conception which was 
brought into its proper microcosmic relationship by linking up with 
elemental earth the imaginary “humour” of black bile, with water 
phlegm, with air red bile, and with fire the imaginary “humour” of 
blood. The alchemists, however, were also by now developing their 
well-known theories of the basic importance of their salt-mercury- 
sulphur scheme but without in any sense displacing the original 
scheme in the affections of the masses. Turning to Cosmography, 
the principle of geocentric spheres was still the prevailing influence, 
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and Dante's conception of the universe was almost completely repre- 
sentative of current conviction. According to this, earth, the heaviest, 
drossest and least aspiring of the elements tended to the center of 
the world, whilst floating on it was the material water, and above 
the water the material air. These comprised the firmament. High 
up in the aii, far beyond the reach of man, were the eternal zones 
of the planets and stars, each planet moving in its own sphere; 
whilst just below these spheres were the three concentric zones of 
the upper and pure elements in ascending degrees of tenuity, namely, 
water, air and fire. Surrounding and embracing the whole was the 
sphere of the primum mobile. 

Graduaily, however, circumstances were shaping themselves 
towards a growing discontent with the Ptolemaic scheme. Such 
world-wide epidemics as the Black.Death in the later fourteenth 
century found their reflection in a vague dissatisfaction with accepted 
dogmas, and by the fifteenth century we find evidences of the dis- 
content to extend to the entire mediaeval scientific scheme. 

Let us consider briefly some of the factors which, with the 
Renaissance developing into its full stride, were promoting this 
active discontent. We may sum up the chief characteristics of medi- 
aeval learning as comprising the subservience of all thought to theo- 
logical purpose, the effecting of a compromise between the Church 
and classical teaching, and the creation of a circumscribed outlook 
in which the doctrine of macrocosm and microcosm was made to 
link up all things into one narrow and self-sufficient scheme. As 
against all this there began to creep into the “mental equipment 
chest”’ of the fifteenth century philosopher a love for and an increas- 
ing knowledge of mathematical processes the effect of which was 
to make for a greater clarity of thought. On the one hand we 
have the revival of trigonometry due to the work of Regiomontanus 
in his De triangulis, and on the other a development of algebra due 
to the labors of Fra Luca Pacioli, friend and intimate of Leonardo 
da Vinci—with his Summa de Arithmetica, Geometrica, Proportione 
et Proportionalita, modelled after the writings of Leonardo of Pisa. 

One of the obvious consequences of the clearer thinking induced 
by this mathematical advance was the insistent demand for the cor- 
rection of the many inaccuracies in the existing copies of Ptolemy’s 
Almagest, and this work of correction, in the able hands of Peur- 
bach and Regiomontanus, undoubtedly led ultimately to the intellec- 
tual revolution in cosmography which produced the Copernican sys- 
tem. But this was not all. In many another direction a different 
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atmosphere was creeping over mankind. The spirit of adventure 
was abroad. The great geographical discoveries of Columbus and 
his contemporaries filled Europe with wonder, and fired the imagi- 
nations of all thinking men. Leisure for thought was increasing 
also as a result of commercial prosperity. In Germany the Hanse- 
atic League was monopolizing the trade of the north, whilst in the 
south there were close commercial relations with Italy. In this lat- 
ter country, in spite of continual warfare, such towns as Venice 
and Florence were prospering commercially, so that more time was 
available for cultural development, and in the furtherance of this 
one need scarcely stress the importance of the advent of printing. 
It was consequently in these countries that the first Renaissance in 
science was to be found. It was in Germany, too, that Church 
authority was first successfully fought. The issue of the conflict 
against the dogmas of Rome carried with it the issue for science. 
In this fight, Italy, too, played its part, and we may justly regard 
Pomponazzi (1462-1525) as the great fifteenth century exponent 
of a new outlook on the relations between science and theology. In 
his great work De immortalitate animi, he boldly attacked the Aris- 
totelianism of St. Thomas Aquinas upon which the whole theologi- 
cal standpoint of Rome was founded. Pomponazzi claimed the right 
of independent study and interpretation of Aristotle (a heresy in 
itself!), and in the exercise of that right he followed the Averroists 
in the contention that :mmortality does not imply the eternal sepa- 
rate existence of an individual soul. He went further. Following 
the second century contentions of Alexander of Aprodisias, he taught 
that as soul is the form of the body, it must perish with the body. 
Here then was a philosophical materialism new to the fifteenth cen- 
tury world of theology. “Virtue for its own sake,” by contrast with 
“virtue for the sake of the after-life,” was a wholly new doctrine. 
It carried with it implications of importance in scientific method. 
Developing his views further (we must remember that Pomponazzi 
throughout claimed his adherence to the Catholic Faith) in his De 
meantatione, he definitely insists on the orderly sequence of cause 
and effect in nature, and so heralds the teachings of Francis Bacon 
a century later. 

In the direction of applied science, too, we find the beginnings of 
a new spirit in the era under consideration. That commercial pros- 
perity to which we have already alluded was beginning to make its 
inevitable demands on improvements in mechanical, constructional 
and manufacturing processes. Allied to this was the ever-present 
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stimulus of war. Happily fitting in with the new needs and the new 
demands, the search for classical manuscripts which characterized 
the early part of the fifteenth century brought to light such treasures 
as Vitruvius’ De Architectura (discovered by Poggio Braciolini in 
the monastery of St. Gallen in 1416, and first printed in 1486), the 
De aquoeductibus (and other works on military strategem) of Fron- 
tinus, and Hero’s Pneumatica. These works at once received the 
enthusiastic attention of such illustrious Italian cinquecentist artists 
as Alberti, Duver, Bramente and da Vinci, men who were at one and 
the same time artists, architects and engineers, and of German tech- 
nologists of the type of Konrad Kyesor. Their labors led directly 
to the great advance in scientific technology a century later in the 
hands of Georg Agricola in Germany, and Jacob Besson and Agos- 
tino Ramelli in France. 


Ill. Tue INFLUENCE oF NICHOLAS oF CUSA 


Such then were the general conditions of science in the fifteenth 
century, and the general forces at work to promote the larger devel- 
opments yet to come. The changing conditions were not sudden in 
their advent. The progress was slow and gradual, halting even. 
Yet they were definite enough, and indeed began to manifest them- 
selves early in the century through the teachings of the illustrious 
German philosopher and divine, Nicholas of Cusa who, fittingly 
enough, was born in the first year of the new era. At an early age, 
he was sent to the then famous School of the Brothers of Common 
Life at Deventer, in Holland, under the patronage of Count Ulrich, 
who evideatly had great faith in his protege’s future. The reality 
of the influence of this school on Nicholas is clear from the fact 
that at his death he left a sum of money to be devoted to the foun- 
dation of scholarships tenable at the school. In 1417 Nicholas pro- 
ceeded to Padua, and here he remained for six years, primarily for 
the study of canon law, but in addition taking up the study of Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew and Arabic. His stay at Padua is important to us 
also from the fact that he here developed a friendship with Paolo 
dal Pozzo Toscanelli. Toscanelli, as we have already pointed out. 
became famous as a cosmographer, and he is credited with a corre- 
spondence with Christopher Columbus the effect of which was sup- 
posed to have considerably influenced the great discover in under- 
taking his famous voyages. In this friendship, too, we see a link 
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with Leonardo da Vinci the importance of which it is difficult to 
gauge. Toscanelli spent much of his life at Florence, and here 
Leonardo must have known both him and his work. Moreover, 
Toscanelli must himself have been in constant correspondence with 
Cusa, and was indeed called to the latter’s deathbed in 1464. Hence 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that da Vinci must to some extent 
have been aware of the work and the views of Nicholas of Cusa. 

Having graduated at Padua as a Doctor of Canon Law, Nicholas 
entered the Church in 1425. For the next three years he studied 
divinity at the University of Cologne, and shortly after he began 
that career of ecclesiastical diplomacy and affairs which kept him 
wandering over one part and another of Europe until his death. 
Associating himself -initially with the claims of the Council of Basle 
(later transferred to Ferrara) as against the powers of the papacy, 
during whick time he wrote his plea for Catholic unity, De concor- 
dantia catholica, be later withdrew from this standpoint, receiving 
clerical advancement as a mark of Pope Eugenius IV’s appreciation. 
During this period, too, he wrote his Reparatis Calendarti pleading 
for a reform of the calendar, a work which undoubtedly contributed 
materially to the institution of the Gregorian Calendar of 1582. For 
the next few years he was engaged on various missions as Papal 
Legate, and in 1460 his activities brought him into conflict with 
Sigismund, Duke of Austria, who, in defiance of the Pope (now 
Pius II), imprisoned and ill-treated Cusa. From this ill-treatment 
Nicholas never recovered. He escaped to Rome, and afterwards 
resumed his wanderings on Church business. He died at Todi in 
Italy in 1464 in the presence of his old friend Toscanelli. 

Such was his life. It is remarkable that amidst all the wander- 
ings he should have found so much time for philosophical and scien- 
tific speculation. He was, however, essentially a thoughtful man, 
and he wrote extensively. The basis of his views was metaphysical. 
He was profoundly interested in all matters of observation and ex- 
periment, but this interest was at all times subservient to the larger 
metaphysical purpose. Standing in the forefront was his discussion 
on the movement of bodies, outlined in his De docta ignorantia, 
written between 1439 and 1440. In this work Cusa’s main thesis 
is that “all human knowledge is mere conjecture, and man’s wisdom 
is to recognize his ignorance.” The discussion centers round his 
definition of the finite and the infinite, and pleads for. a system of 
philosophy tending to the unity of all experience. He embraces in 
this the principle of the union of contraries in the divine unity of 
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God. Applying these conceptions to the problem of motion, he initi- 
ated an attack on the mediaeval standpoint of a fixed earth which; 
willy nilly, persisted and developed throughout the next two cen- 
turies, and led ultimately to the enunciation by Copernicus of his 
famous system as an hypothesis, to the definite declaration of this 
system as a conviction by Bruno, and to its final establishment on 
mathematical grounds as a truism by Newton. 

Let us briefly trace his argument. Soul, the spirit, is the univer- 
sal motor—is moved by God. Movement is therefore a fundamen- 
tal attribute of existence and matter, united with and impregnated 
with the world soul, has ceaseless motion—all things move. There 
can, therefore, be no such thing as a center of the universe, so that 
the earth itself is not at the center of the universe, and neither is it 
at rest. “I have long considered that this earth cannot be fixed, but 
moves as do the other stars,’ he writes, and in a further note, un- 
discovered until after his death, he says, “To my mind the earth 
revolves upon its axis once in a day and night.” Cusa never got 
as far as a heliocentric theory; nor did he abandon the conception 
of homocentric spheres. Nevertheless in so far as he did attack the 
Aristotelian doctrine of a fixed earth (a courageous standpoint for 
a Churchman to take up), he was a true inaugurator of a scientific 
revolution. 

But there was another aspect of this inauguration—the insti- 
tution of a definite experimental bias in philosophical enquiry. Not 
only do we find traces of this in his De docta ignorantia, but we 
find it in full swing in the De staticis experimentis, the fourth book 
of a series of papers entitled /diotae libri quatuor. In this work, 
purporting to be a discussion between two characters, the “Idiot” 
and the “Orator,” the first two books are on “Wisdom,” the third 
on “Mind” and the fourth on “Statical Experiments.” In this last 
work Cusa gives his fundamental ideas on the use of the balance 
in medicine and in science generally. He quotes Vitruvius, recently 
rediscovered by Poggio, and gets ideas therefrom for a number of 
his problems, such as the estimation of the speed of ships, a prob- 
lem, incidentally, which later fascinated both Leon Battista Alberti 
and Leonardo da Vinci. Throughout Cusa’s contention is that by 
accurate comparisons by weight, various physical facts and proper- 
ties are capable of investigation. So he suggests the comparison of 
waters from different springs, or water from the same spring at 
different times, of the blood and urine from old and young men, or 
of the same man in health and in sickness, and so on; suggestions 
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which led directly to Sanctorius’ work on metabolic studies and to 
Van Helmont’s gravimetric analysis of urine. Another suggestion, 
virtually on plant respiration, constitutes in effect the first biological 
experiment of modern times, and offers the first formal proof that 
the air has weight. 

So we find in Nicholas of Cusa, in spite of the burden of medi- 
aeval theology which he carried throughout his~career, the first 
fifteenth century philosopher with a truly modern outlook. We must 
neither underestimate the importance of his work nor of his influ- 
ence. He was the starting point of the Renaissance in science in 
many a direction. In the world of philosophy he was the forerunner 
of an illustrious line of thinkers, from Pomponazzi and Ramus to 
Francis Bacon and Descartes; in his conceptions of the nature of 
matter he foreshadowed the work of Paracelsus, and so led to the 
dawn of modern chemistry ; and in astronomy he was the first of a 
line which led through Peurbach and Regiomontanus and Paul of 
Middleburg to Copernicus and Kepler. 


IV. THe BEGINNINGS OF APPLIED SCIENCE: LEONARDO DA VINCI 


It is no part of our task in this paper to comment upon the more 
obvious features of the beginnings of modern science. Detailed ref- 
erences to Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, Gilbert and the other well- 
known pioneers of modern science are here superfluous. We have 
yet, however, to note in some greater detail the repercussions of the 
forces of progress in scientific thought at the close of the mediaeval 
period upon applied science. We have already remarked upon the 
fact that in the Renaissance of the intellectual life of Western 
Europe, science was touched after letters and art. We have now 
to note that, in the wake of science, the study of mechanism and of 
mechanical technology generally began to be taken seriously. 

From this point of view, as well as from the nature of his con- 
tributions to practically every branch of scientific enquiry in his day, 
the name of Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519) stands out pre-eminent. 
Living as he did at the full crest of the wave of the Italian Renais- 
sance, he practically embodied in his being the full expressions of 
its manifold activities. It is only within comparatively recent years 
that the vast collection of notes and sketches accumulated by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci has been given the attention it deserves. Unfortu- 
nately, circumstances were such that after his death they were lost 
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sight of, and it was only after the lapse of centuries that they once 
again came to light. This loss was a serious misfortune to science. 
Leonardo’s work was in itself so fruitful and varied, and his outlook 
on nature was so vastly superior to those about him, that if only 
those who followed after him could have had access to his writings, 
and to his many anticipations of later discoveries in different fields 
of intellectual activity, there is no doubt that the course of scientific 
history would have been materially different in a number of impor- 
tant directicns. 


Leonardo very happily combined within himself those excellent 
qualities which produce both the theorist in science and the technolo- 
gist who blends his theory with practice, and what is equally impor- 
tant, his practice with theory. 


Formal mechanics occupied a large share of his time and thought. 
In it, as in science generally, we find in Leonardo every evidence of 
that spirit of independence and experimental enquiry which gave 
to Galileo, a hundred years after him, the title of ‘Father of Experi- 
mental Science.” Galileo deserved this title, but it was accorded 
him in ignorance of the labors of da Vinci. It neither detracts from 
his glory nor does injustice to his forerunner, therefore, if we plead 
for Leonardo the corresponding title of “Grandfather of Experi- 
mental Science.” 


What were his achievements in mechanics, the study to which he 
lovingly referred as “The paradise of the mathematical sciences”? 
Virtually, we may say of him that he created the study of dynamics. 
He knew of the principle of inertia. He tells us that “no body can 
move of itself, but by the action of some other, and that other is 
force’; of moving bodies, too, he tells us that “all movement tends 
to maintenance”; whilst what he knew of the law of reactions is clear 
from his reference that “an object offers as much resistance to the 
air as the air does to the object.” His study of falling bodies is 
interesting from several points of view. We may epitomise this 
philosophy of the falling body by the following quotation: “Why 
does not the weight remain in its place? . . . Because it has no 
resistance. Where will it move to? . . . It will move towards the 
center of the earth. And why by no other line? . . . Because a 
weight which has no support falls by the shortest road to the lowest 
point, which is the center of the world. And why does the weight 
know how to find it by so short a line? . . . Because it does not 
depend and does not move about in various directions.” Here we 
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get Leonardo’s philosophy of the falling body in a nutshell, so to 
speak. | 

Not the least interesting of Leonardo’s mechanical researches 
concern themselves with the principle of work. He did not, of 
course, use the term work. He did, however, appreciate the fact 
of a value in, and a measure of what we may speak of as the 
“achievement” of a force. Thus he writes that “if a force carries 
a weight in a certain time through a definite distance, the same force 
will carry balf the body in the same time through double the path.” 
He recognized, in effect, a definite limit to the results for a given 
effort, and that this effort was not alone a question of the magnitude 
of the force, but also of the distance through which it acts. If the 
one be increased, it can only be at the expense of the other. 

Intimately linked up with this principle of work was the age-old 
myth of perpetual motion. If the principle of work be true, then 
the achievement of perpetual motion is impossible. On this matter 
Leonardo had no illusions whatever. There were, however, many 
contemporary with him who thought otherwise, and with these da 
Vinci had no patience. “Oh speculators on perpetual motion,” he 
writes, “how many vain projects of like character you have created! 
Go and be the companions of the searchers after gold.’ Leonardo’s 
dynamics also included studies of motion down an inclined plane, 
and the collision of bodies. When, however, we turn to statics, we 
find an even wider range of scientific activity on the part of our 
philosopher. We must remember, however, that here he was trad- 
ing on less virgin soil. The works of Aristotle, Archimedes, Euclid, 
Hero, Pappus and others during the Greek era, and of Jordanus 
Nemorarius, Albert of Saxony and others in the Middle Ages, were 
known to him, On their foundation, however, he built very securely 
and his notes show clearly and conclusively that he fully understood 
the lever principle, centers of gravity, pulley systems and their 
mechanical advantage, and many other important branches of mod- 
ern statics. We may sum up, in fact, by saying that the theoretical 
basis of his work in engineering and technology was not only sound 
but was in extent far beyond his times. 

Turning, then, to the technology and engineering of Leonardo da 
Vinci we may say at once that his notes cover a range which almost 
beggars description. Designs of almost every conceivable kind of 
machine required for every conceivable kind of technological process 
are scattered liberally through his manuscripts.. Planing machines, 
filing machines, polishing machines, grinding machines, lathes, 
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mechanical hammers, wire-drawing machines, oil presses, screw cut- 
ting machines, designs for roller bearings, needle manufacturing 
machines, spinning machines, machines for rope making and cloth 
shearing, pumps, cranes, jacks and other lifting gear, water wheels, 
designs for irrigation and drainage, the cutting of canals, the erec- 
tion of harbors and docks, and the design of cannons and other 
weapons and engines. of war—all these interested our philosopher 
and prompted him to write notes and draw sketches and designs. 

We will.do no more than refer the reader in this connection to 
some such work as Feldhaus’ Leonardo da Vinci als Technik und 
Erfinder.” 


V. APPLIED SCIENCE: THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


The era inaugurated by Leonardo da Vinci developed by the six- 
teenth century into the true beginnings of what we might call “the 
phase of application.” In particular, three writers of this period 
stand out prominently as pointing the way and as showing the pos- 
sibilities, namely, Georg Agricola, Jacob Besson, and Agostino 
Ramelli; and as evidence of the widespread nature of this new 
spirit, it is significant that these three were respectively a German, a 
Frenchman, and an Italian. Georg Agricola (Latinized form of 
Georg Bauer) was a German scholar and scientist whose researches 
in applied chemistry, mineralogy, geology and in mining technology 
formed a notable advance beyond the mediaevalism of former writ- 
ers on these subjects. His books gave a stimulus to both formal 
and applied science which, taken into conjunction with the writings 
of Besson and Ramelli, created a wholly new spirit which was to 
reflect itselz in the notable advances and achievements of the century 
to follow. This new spirit, emanating from Germany, soon became 
transmitted to France, and here Jacob Besson, who taught Natural 
Philosophy at Orleans, and Agostino Ramelli, an Italian philosopher 
of versatile interests who had migrated to Paris, soon came to the 
fore. Besson’s Theatrum Instrumentorum et Machinarum was pub- 
lished in 1578, whilst Ramelli’s Le diverse ct artifiore machine was 
issued ten years later. Both dealt fully and scientfically with the 
whole subject of the applications of mechanics to mechanisms. and 
machinery, whilst Besson’s book included a study of the production 
and properties of steam. Both works became standards of refer- 
ence for subsequent writers for a long time. 
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A further word or two regarding the work of Agricola is per- 
haps advisable before leaving this subject. Georg Agricola has a 
two-fold interest for us. First and foremost he was the forerunner 
of modern metallurgical science and its applications to mining tech- 
nology. As a secondary consideration, however, he is important 
as affording to us a check on our judgment as to how far Leonardo's 
mechanical investigations were of practical utility in his day. Da 
Vinci wrote no text-book. He left merely his vast accumulation of 
notes. His notes and drawings give little indication as to the rela- 
tive extent to which they were merely detached investigations and 
the extent to which they were practically applied by industry. With 
Agricola the position is different. He lived his life, after complet- 
ing his university training early in the sixteenth century, at Joachim- 
sthal on the eastern slope of the Erzgebirge in Bohemia. This was 
right in the heart of the metal-bearing areas of Central Europe. Here 
Agricola’s main occupation (apart from his professional work as a 
medical man) was the investigation not only of the conditions of 
the mining industry, but also of the scientific basis of that industry. 


His classical work, De Re Metallica, was first published in 1556, 
and was the main fruit of this study. A very fine English transla- 
tion of this work by H. C. and L. H. Hoover was published in 1912. 


Agricola recorded in great detail in this book all the implements 
of mechanical appliances used in the best mining practice of the 
day. Consequently we are able to obtain from it a very clear pic- 
ture of the extent to which mechanical practice was involved in the 
sixteenth century. 


The main theme in Agricola’s work, namely, the study of metal- 
lurgy and of mining practice, is dealt with in Book VII of his 
De Re Metallica, from which the following interesting passage is 
taken. “By tests of this kind, miners can determine with certainty 
whether ores are contained in the metal or not; or if it has already 
been indicated that the ore contains one or more metals the tests 
show whether it is much or little; the miners also ascertain by such 
tests the method by which the metal can be separated from that 
part of the ore devoid of it; and further by these tests they deter- 
mine that part in which there is much metal from that part in which 
there is little. Unless these tests have been carefully applied before 
the metals are melted out, ore cannot be smelted without great loss 
to the owners, for the parts which do not easily melt out in the fire 
carry the metals off with them or consume them.” 
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We see here a real scientific attack upon an essentially industrial 
problem. It is not claimed that Agricola was the first assayer. Per- 
haps one of the most striking attributes to Agricola lies in the state- 
ment recently made by an expert metallurgist that “those familiar 
with the art will be astonished at the small progress made since his 
time, for in his pages are most of the reagents and most of the criti- 
cal operations of today. 

Why were these writings of Agricola of such importance in the 
history of industrial science? If we make a broad comparison of 
the tools, implements, and machinery of industry in the sixteenth 
century with those of today, the most striking feature of difference 
lies in the fact that where today they are largely made of metal— 
iron and steel in one form or another—they were then largely made 
of wood. Metal was only employed as strengthening pieces and at 
joints. This is a most vital consideration from the historical stand- 
point. Wooden machinery and appliances possessed the most obvi- 
ous limitations. With them production was inevitably both limited 
and wasteful. Nor were manufacturers of those days unaware of 
this. They were, however, helpless simply because of the limitations 
imposed by a lack of knowledge and large-scale metal productions. 

Here then lies the great importance of Agricola’s work in metal- 
lurgical science. By placing on record in text-book form a com- 
plete scientific and ordered record of all the processes and principles 
known to his day underlying the whole range of the mining indus- 
tries he provided the incentive to further study, and laid the foun- 
dations for future development of an industry which constitutes 
the very life-cord of modern manufacturing processes. 


VI. CoNcLUSION 


We have thus considered some of the broad tendencies in pure 
and applied science that characterized the passage from mediaeval 
to modern times, and that made possible the epoch-making contri- 
butions of Copernicus. Galileo. Gilbert and others. As a conse- 
quence the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries carry us past the 
Middle Ages through the transition stage and right into what was 
undoubtedly a brilliant beginning of the modern era of. scientific 
progress. The sixteenth century pioneers of the doctrine of exper- 
imental science, Galileo in Italy and William Gilbert in England, had 
pointed the way. Working along different lines, too, were Rene 
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Descartes end Francis Bacon, and the tremendous stimulus to. sci- 
entific research induced in their several: ways by those different 
philosophers ‘saw its reflection in the advent of that remarkable 
galaxy of seventeenth century scientists who were headed by the 
illustrious. Newton, and who included such famous men as Huy- 
ghens, Boyle, Leibnitz, Hooke and Halley. In their hands the tide 
of discovery became strong and broad and the boundaries of knowl- 
edge were rapidly extended. The era of modern science was defi- 
nitely established. 


SUCIAL SCIENCE, SUBJECTIVISM, AND THE ART 
OF THINKING 


BY VICTOR S. YARROS 


EVERAL stimulating books, recently published, revive for 

much-needed illumination an old question of the utmost impor- 
tance. The authors, it is true, imagine that the question is new, 
but that is a smail matter. Their mistake discloses lack of famili- 
arity with the works of ‘some eminent Victorians,”’ but those works 
did not setile the question, and it demands reopening and reconsid- 
eration from the viewpoint of modern psychology and modern soci- 
ological generalizations. 

The question is this: Is there such a thing as a political, social 
“or economic science? Do not our passions, prejudices, interests, 
fears, hopes, conscious and unconscious, preclude the sort of treat- 
ment—rigorous, unbiased, exact, patient—which the term “science” 
denotes? If not, how does it happen that in the so-called social 
sciences there is little respect for authority, little unity or harmony, 
little effort to know what is established and demonstrated, little faith, 
indeed, in the very possibility of establishing and proving theories 
or propositions? Why do “practical” men entertain, such contempt 
for the social sciences, and why do we so often hear the objection 
that this or that proposal is “only theoretical” and will not work? 
In the true and exact sciences there is no distinction between theo- 
retical and practical truth. There is no scientific truth that is not 
borne out in practice. 

On the other hand, if the-so-called social sciences are not sciences 
at all, what prevents them from being such?. Bias, interest, pre- 
possession, tradition? Is it difficult, or well-nigh impossible. for 
economists, ethicists, professors of politics and civics, historians, to 
put aside class, partisan, race and other prejudices? Are all. the 
conclusions of the pseudo sciences named “‘subjective,” questionable, 
tainted? Lf so, how can we hope ever to have social sciences? 
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Tohn A. Hobson, the radical British economist and publicist, in 
his book ertitled Free Thought in the Social Sciences faces frankly 
the difficulties just indicated and urges a change of procedure on 
the part of the workers in the social sciences. Instead of ignoring 
bias, of tacitly assuming that it has been somehow exorcised by writ- 
ers, M. Hobson advises recognition of inevitable bias and making 
proper allowance for it. We should take it for granted, in other 
words, that an aristocrat will fall a victim to the “aristocratic fall- 
acy”; that a member of the middle class will overrate the virtues of 
his class and make generalizations that are not justified by the expe 
rience of the wage-workers, or the poor farmers and their poorer 
tenants, of the struggling professional men and impecunious intellec- 
tuals; and, finally, that a trade-unionist will be incapable of treating 
fairly and soberly proposals advanced by employers or by thinkers 
who take the employer’s view of industrial problems. If we do this, 
we can openly discount the statements made and accept them not 
at par, but at their actual value. In the end, the hypothesis is, the 
sum of such duly discounted assertions and affirmations will fur- 
nish material for a true science. 

Unfortunately, it is easier to propose this method than to apply. 
it. What is a proper discount in any of the cases given for illus- 
tration? Will not bias enter into the determination of the discount? 
As a matter of fact, it is simply untrue to say that we have ignored 
bias and treated it as non-existent. We have always complained 
of bias, conscious and unconscious, in alleged contributions to social 
theory by writers closely associated with or dependent upon vested 
interests. The defense of rent by landlords has always been dis- 
counted, as has the defense of high protection by its immediate bene- 
ficiaries, or of expropriation of property by “proletarian” econo- 
mists, or of religious education in schools by clerical and dogmatic 
theologians. 

How, then, are we to arrive at truth in connection with the prob- 
lems of the social sciences? Common sense is quite ready to give 
a satisfactory answer. We must hear all sides, weigh all consider- 
ations, compare conclusions, and verify and reverify them wherever 
possible. We must endeavor to “see life steadily and see it whole,” 
and not depend unduly on books. We must watch and interpret 
tendencies and facts. In addition, there are always, happily, some 
indisputably disinterested thinkers who rise above class and caste 
prejudices and reveal a passion for justice and pure truth. The 
leaders of a reform movement are not necessarily members of the 
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class or group in whose behalf the movement is planned and carried 
on. The special pleaders are not necessarily beneficiaries of the 
institution or practice they seek to defend against the assaults of 
outsiders. Things social are not as simple as the foe of bias is apt 
to imagine. Intellectual integrity, imagination, sympathy, love of 
accuracy and straight thinking have played no unimportant parts 
in advancing the social sciences and in promoting sound social im- 
provements. The industrial and political reforms of the last fifty 
years—for example, legal recognition of trade unionism, accident 
compensation, collective bargaining, the enfranchisement of the 
working classes and of women, progressive income and inheritance 
taxation, the initiative and referendum, the direct primary, com- 
mission government, the city manager plan, profit-sharing, employe 
ownership of stock in corporations, and the like, have been con- 
ceived and achieved despite the opposition of prejudiced and inter- 
est-blinded groups and factions. If bias has not been fatal to prog- 
ress in the past, it cannot be fatal to healthy future progress. Bias 
may retard wholesome progress, but does not prevent it. In the un- 
ceasing conflict of social forces and rival interests, propaganda, mis- 
representation, exaggeration, misunderstanding born of suspicion 
and dislike are severally inevitable, but in the end adjustments and 
compromises are effected under the direction of reason rather than 
of emotion. 

The real difficulty under which the social sciences labor is the 
extremely limited opportunity of experimentation and verification 
which they enjoy. Human life is not a laboratory. Propositions 
and hypotheses cannot be tested in politics or in economic relations 
as chemicai, physical and other hypotheses are tested. There are 
object lessons in history and in contemporaneous experience, but it 
is impossible to prevent divergent interpretations of them. The 
deepest thinkers have admitted that the baffling complexity of social 
phenomena enjoin a wholesome suspicion of severe logic and of the 
geometrical method of demonstration in that realm. Nothing really 
repeats itself in human life; there are always new factors, subtle 


and imponderable, that ‘make a difference” and forbid the confident 
drawing of parallels. Ancient Greece cannot teach us how to gov- 
ern the heterogeneous American democracy, spread over a vast con- 
tinent. The Swiss Referendum somehow does not always work 
effectively in the United States. Institutions and principles are not 
eternal, but correlated with, and dependent upon, time, place, char- 
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acter of the population, educational status, tradition and background. 
We must reckon with these facts, not blink them. , 

Compare the fate of discoveries or new theories in the exact sci- 
ences with the fate of sociological theories. How was Mendel’s the- 
ory of heredity established? By controlled observation, experi- 
mentation, verification. How was the doctrine of Relativity demon- 
strated? By sundry careful and painstaking observations and tests. 
But let the great majority of criminologists advocate the abolition 
of capital punishment, and what happens? A minority challenges 
their conclusion and demands the sort and quality of proof that can- 
not be furnished by social science. Argue that capital punishment 
is futile, non-deterrent, brutalizing, and you are told that your 
notions are arbitrary. .The facts you offer are rejected as insufh- 
cient, or irrelevant, or both. No two states or countries are similar 
in every respect, and no state or country is static. The opponents of 
any change insist that “conditions” justify a given law in one case 
and preclude it in another. 

For a century or more economists have argued the question of 
free trade vs. protection. The majority of the professors of social 
economies everywhere are free-traders, but the protectionist minor- 
ity is unconverted and unashamed. Protection still claims its fer- 
vent and erudite defenders. Statistics leave these tories, or heretics, 
cold. The same figures are often used by both sides to prove 
diametrically opposite conclusions. 

In these circumstances, it is perfectly “human’’ and natural that 
the average man, the business man, the self-styled practical man, 
should turn a deaf ear to academic thinkers: whose teachings, if 
carried into effect, would reduce his profits, lessen his power or 
affect his prestige. Our consciences are very elastic, and-we readily 
find justifications or excuses for our action or inaction. What bet- 
ter excuse is there than this—that “the doctors disagree”’; that the 
supposed scientific authorities are divided on the question which 
concerns us and in respect of which this or that school of thought 
demands of us.conduct inimical to our interests and contrary to our 
inclinations? | 

Indeed, a recent writer, H. Ward, in a clever and plausible book 
on “Thobbing’”—a term coined by him to denote what has been 
called “rationalizing,” or the formation of opinions and beliefs by 
so-called reasoning that is not reasoning at all, but the more or less 
deliberate use of sophistry to justify. prejudices and borrowed dog- 
mas—proves to his own satisfaction that even the greatest philoso- 
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phers and most iconoclastic thinkers seek to palm off, as it were, in 
the name of reason, personal opinions, born of emotions and desires, 
for which they furnish little or no evidence worthy of the name. 
According to Mr. Ward, even the Pragmatists and the Behaviorists 
are guilty of thobbing; at a ecrtain stage in their respective argu- 
ments they lose sight of scientific method, of their own alleged pos- 
tulates and premises, and advance astonishing conclusions in no wise 
established by the preceding argument. Mr. Ward is not so naive 
as to believe that every proposition in the social sciences is capable 
of rigorous demonstration, but he objects to the tacit assumption 
that thobbing is a satisfactory substitute for thinking, dr that the 
social sciences are free to dispense with scientific proof to the end 
of time while claiming to be classed with the real sciences. He would 
distinguish between thinking and thobbing, and draw a clear, bold 
line between the two processes. An author of a work on ethics, or 
economics, or government, might for example, serve notice upon 
his readers that thinking has ended and thobbing begun at a certain 
natural division in the argument or exposition! Or, if the author 
does not know where the line is to be drawn, he might submit his 
work to a critic and ask him to identify and label the propositions 
that have only thobbing back of them. 


We are brought here, in all seriousness, to consideration of a 
very different sort of book on some aspects of the problems raised 
by Messrs. Hobson and Ward. ‘The reference is to Prof. Graham 
Wallas’s much-lauded volume entitled The Art of Thought, a vol- 
ume which has been commended to educators, to psychologists and 
to would-be reformers of society as a preventive of hasty generaliza- 
tions and sweeping indictments or wholesale apologies for certain 
institutions or practices. 


Mr. Wallas says many thought-provoking things, and his analy- 
sis of the process of thought is useful up to a certain point. But, as 
we shall see, and as Prof. John Dewey has very candidly shown, 
Mr. Wallas overlooks a very vital fact and is led by that strange 
oversight—especialy strange in a writer on political and social ques- 
tions—to commit serious errors. 


We do not, according to Mr. Wallas, teach the art of thought in 
our schools and colleges. Yet thought is an art, and much of it is 
understandable and teachable. If this supremely important art were 
properly taught, fewer fallacies would be socially current, the wicked 
propagandist would meet with more difficulties than he now en- 
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counters, and the path of the wise and righteous would be corre- 
spondingly smoother and freer. 

To show just how the art of thought, or of straight, clear, logi- 
cal thinking, can be taught, Mr. Wallas separates the process of 
thought into four distinct phases—namely, Preparation, or the period 
of accumulating knowledge and correctly classifying it; Incubation, 
the period of deliberate abstention from werk on the material ob- 
tained and mastered ; Illumination, or the period during which ideas, 
flashes of :nsight and of new theory appear, and, finally, Verifica- 
tion, a period of uncertain length dependent upon the quality and 
boldness of the theory or conception tentatively reached. 

It scarcely needs saying that Mr. Wallas realizes the impossibil- 
ity of controlling or teaching either incubation or illumination. But 
he rightly holds that we can be taught how to gather, digest and 
classify data, how to demand sufficient and adequate data on any 
subject under consideration, and how to verify, test and reverify. 
Since, however, the importance of the incubation and illumination 
stages is admittedly greater than that of the other two stages, the 
conclusion emerges that the real art of thought cannot be made a 
matter of systematic teaching. Mr. Wallas himself affirms that 
much of the success of original thinkers—a Darwin, a Wallace, an 
Einstein, a Pasteur, a Koch—is due to their ability to grasp and 
hold the vague intimations, the adumbrations, the rays of faint light 
which mark the phase of illumination. 

Mr. Wallas’ book, however, is open to the deeper criticism can- 
didly passed upon it by Professor Dewey, who, in a notice of that 
work in The New Republic, wrote as follows: 

“. . . It is obvious that there is an art of thought with respect 
to matters of physical science or technology. What is lacking is 
simply an art of thought with-respect to human affairs comparable 
with that already attained in physical matters. This contrast raises 
an interesting problem, probably the most important problem which 
the world now faces. Is there a legitimate possibility of an art of 
social thought which is one with increase of control, or is the idea 
a dream?’ If it is a legitimate possibility, how is it to be realized? 

Such a question, however, is in no sense a psychological prob- 
lem. The development of natural scence is not due to the fact that 
individual thinkers have learned a better intimately personal art 
of managing their own thoughts. It is due to the formation of an 
objective technique of instruments and external procedures together 
with the accumulation of prior results which direct from without 
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the growth of pertinent problems and fruitful hypotheses. But it 
is the personal and psychological problem alone with which Mr. Wal- 
las deals. There is no approach to a consideration of the political 
and economic conditions which stand in social affairs in the way of 
the development of methods of objective intellectual behavior em- 
ploying means which almost automatically direct the thoughts of in- 
dividuals as such.” 

It is not a sufficient answer to Prof. Dewey’s remarks to say that 
Mr. Wallas was not concerned with objective control of thought 
that is too prone to err subjectively. It was his business to empha- 
size the contrast between the position and the authority of the exact 
sciences with the treatment and lack of authority of the social sci- 
ences, and tc give some explanation of the disquieting phenomenon. 
It was his business to ask why the art of thought is so effectively 
and fruitfully applied in one realm and so poorly and haltingly 
applied in another. 

We find ourselves back at the starting point—at the question 
whether the part played by bias and prejudice, fear and desire, in 
the treatment of social, political, economic and moral issues cannot 
be controlled and diminished. 

There are shallow radicals who assert that “capitalism” is the 
foe of free, disinterested thought and searching, fearless investiga- 
tion of the themes of the social sciences. Books have been written 
on the efforts of plutocracy to direct college and university teaching, 
to suppress new truth because it may undermine monopoly or pro- 
mote revolutionary tendencies. That such efforts have been and 
still are occasionally made, no intelligent observer would care to 
deny. But we have had enough experience with compulsory com- 
munism, sovietism, dictatorship of the proletariat, Fascismo, and 
brutal reaction sans phrase, to perceive that bias and resistence to 
honest, unfettered discussion are by no means the exclusive sins of 
“capitalism.”” If we had Socialism or Syndicalism tomorrow, bias 
would be as rampant and injurious in the social sciences as it is 
today, or as it was under autocracy and clerical obscurantism. 

The question is not of an age or a given social condition. It 
cannot be solved by artificial “controls.” And, to repeat, Mr. Hob- 
son’s suggestions in regard to allowances or discounts for bias do 
not take us far on the way to a solution. 

What is to be done, then? In the absence of a specific, we have 
no choice but to accept the solution of common sense, which, as 
already pointed out, is this—that we must peg away patiently, hear 
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all sides, take time for reflection, watch developments, profit by 
experiments wherever possible, seek guidance in quarters that are 
apparently free from bias, or as free as is humanly possible. We 
are bound to believe that in the long run the truth does prevail even 
in politics and economics, or in international controversies, despite 
national bias, class bias, religious bias, purse bias, race bias, etc. In 
thus believing we are not necessarily guilty of “thobbing,” for we 
are able to point to numerous facts and instances in support of our 
position. After all, Adam Smith did influence very considerably 
human thought and action, as did Jeremy Bentham, as did Richard 
Cobden, as did Luther, as did the American Abolitionists, as did 
other groups and individual thinkers and leaders at various periods 
of human history, to say nothing of law-givers like Moses, Jesus, 
Mohammed, Buddha. After all, moral progress is a fact, not a 
mere theory. Political equality, industrial democracy, humaniza- 
tion of the treatment of the insane, the defectives, and the criminal, 
exemplify moral and social progress. Restriction of child labor, the 
shorter werk-day, popular education, international arbitration, 
leagues and courts for the prevention of aggressive warfare—these 
things, and a hundred others, spell and represent genuine progress. 
Political economy, sociology, ethics, ciminology, history, have done 
something—no one knows how much—to promote those great 
human improvements. Other factors have aided, no doubt, but 
ideas have not been futile, have not fallen on deaf ears. There is 
thus no ground for excessive pessimism concerning the work of 
the social sciences. They are not without honor and weight in 
human affairs. They will probably command increasing respect and 
authority as education spreads, as tradition loses its hold, as we 
learn to trace the genesis and development of institutions and doc- 
trines, and to discuss every belief in a scientific spirit. Lawmakers 
and reformers alike will learn to value the opinions and theories 
- of economists and sociologists, and consult them more and more 
when framing statutes. Democracies will not tolerate the dictator- 
ships of experts and scholars, but they will accept the advice and 


guidance of experts in the domain of political and social legislation 
as they now accept the guidance of engineers, physicians and chem- 
ists in certain fields. 

And that is all that sensible men can ask or expect. It is quite 


enough, however, to save democracy and avert either anarchy or 
absolutism. 
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If democracy can be saved by discussion, reason, intelligence, 
tolerant compromise, gradual improvements where needed and jus- 
tified, as it undoubtedly can, then it follows that western civiliza- 
tion and culture are likewise reclaimable and redeemable. Dr. 
Oswald Spengler, the erudite German scholar who has taken all 
knowledge for his province, and who, after surveying the diplomacy, 
politics, theology, philosophy, economic systems, arts and crafts of 
the West announces the decline and fall of the whole organism of 
western civilization, seems to have fallen into the error of all funda- 
mentalists and dogmatists. He has overlooked the one distinctive 
characteristic of modern thought, the characteristic that makes all 
talk of decay and death futile and unimpressive, namely, its rela- 
tivity and elasticity. We no longer believe that because this or that 
institution disappears, or evolves, society is doomed and humanity 
irretrievably lost. Autocracy is dead; industrial tyranny is dead or 
dying; religious dogmas and superstitions are dead; morality is 
being reshaped and provided with new sanctions; the arts are mak- 
ing bizarre and ingenious experiments; but none of these radical 
movements or accomplished revolutionary facts imperil the fabric 
of human culture and civilization. Dr. Spengler’s definitions of cul- 
ture and civilization are obviously arbitrary. It is really absurd to 
imagine that Pragmatism in philosophy—a movement, by the way, 
already considerably modified by critical realism and other schools— 
or Cezanne and his followers in Art, or Psychoanalysis, or self-deter- 
mination and autonomy in politics, are symptoms of decay and 
death. 

That is civilization which makes for the full development of 
human faculty within limits prescribed by reason and the necessity 
of considering the rights and claims of one’s fellowmen. We are 
slowly building up a moral system, a civilization, worthy of the 
name. Weare socializing the individual and at the same time teach- 
ing organized society, or the State, to respect the socialized indi- 
vidual. We are humanizing industry, abolishing unfair privilege, 
equalizing opportunity, increasing leisure, reducing armaments, re- 
stricting warfare, curbing fanatical nationalism, democratizing cul- 
ture and knowledge. These tendencies strengthen a civilization in- 
stead of undermining it. 

Moreover, the East is imitating the West. China and Japan are 
borrowing western ideas and institutions. If western civilization 
were going to the dogs, eastern civilization would accompany it. All 
humanity is in the same boat, as it were, engaged in the same quest 
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and adventure. No race of people has a monopoly of virtue, spirit- 
uality, science, or art. All races are brothers or sisters of one 
another. The same thoughts and standards that will “save” the 
West will save the East, and in exactly the same way. Peace, jus- 
tice, order, co-operation, education, pursuit of science and the fine 
arts in freedom—these are the conditions of progress in civilization 
everywhere and always. 

Dr. Spengler unwittingly illustrates in his portentious and for- 
midable work the unscientific character of much of our speculation 
in the reaim of sociology, philosophy, ethics and aesthetics. His 
premises are widely questioned, while his conclusions do not even 
necessarily flow from his premises. Mr. Ward would find more 
thobbing than thinking in Spengler’s volumes, while Mr. Hobson 
and others would find plenty of bias and unconscious prejudice there, 
as well as personal crotchets and whimsicalities. Well, there is no 
immediate help for it. The social sciences are not and never will 
be rigorously exact, and human affairs will always be baffling and 
perplexing. But time, tide, experience and criticism somehow con- 
trive to separate truth from error, fact from fancy and illusion. We 
have some light, and it shows us both the dim goal and the uneven, 
thorny pati thereto. 


Pita OkovlL OF HAPPINESS * 


BY F. W. FITZPATRICK 


VERY American is entitled to it, countless thousands believe 

in it, and all of us fondly and glibly prattle about it, this pur- 
suit of happiness. Yet, in all the things we believe and are taught, 
there is nothing sillier, so utterly hopeless and misleading as that 
“Pursuit.” 

You may pursue wealth and honors and fame and mayhap 
achieve them. They may then afford you some gratification, tickle 
your vanity, enable you to do this or that thing you have wanted to 
do, or cause you to inflate a bit and parade around as a superior 
personage, one who has arrived, achieved, conquered, and by his 
own unaided efforts, one who will receive much adulation, sycho- 
phantic flattery. But not Happiness. None of those things make 
for happiness. Indeed, they often bring in their train unexpected 
and greater unhappiness, jealousy, added responsibilities and cark- 
ing cares. 

It just so happens that in my many years of rather lively contact 
with mundane affairs, I have rubbed up against, been intimately 
acquainted with men of great wealth, exalted position, and vast re- 
sponsibility, and poor as I am and inconsequential, there isn’t a 
blessed one of them I would trade places with, not for five minutes. 
Happy? No. Generally most unhappy, careworn and soured on life. 


Pursuing Happiness is about the most futile job one can under- 
take. You never catch-up in that pursuit, never even get in sight 
of that much desired goal; but paradoxical as it may seem, the 
moment you give up that pursuit, you begin to stand some chance 
of realizing what happiness really is and of getting a bit of it. 

Pursuit means an intensely selfish desire to acquire, and any- 
thing selfish, selfish in the slightest, bars happiness. The two don't 
mate, are tiever found together. The former if in control will always 
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chase the other out, and, if the latter be in control, the former never 
even approaches. 

I am not quibbling upon terms, but I might as well start off by 
saying that many terms greatly in use are mis-terms, give the wrong 
impression and should be changed. This Pursuit of Happiness for 
instance, it is utterly silly as well as misleading. As silly as our 
understanding of unselfishness. A mother’s love is very beautiful and 
all that, and people rave over it as being so unselfish. Get down to 
brass tacks, however, and there is nothing quite so selfish. A mother 
will face death, anything for her child, coddles it, watches over it, 
and all that. Why? Because it is her’s, the apogee of selfishness. 
If a woman displays this great affection over another child, ah then, 
that’s truly an unselfish devotion most admirable. 

Observe how those things work out, too, it is interesting. The 
woman who is literally crazy over her child, super-affectionate, 
lavishes it all over him, usually spoils him utterly and he grows up 
a selfish (inherited at that) unbearable cad who brings great unhap- 
piness upon that doting mother. 

So with other great affections, “the Grand Passion” the French 
rave about. Songs and poems apotheosize the great lover, the crazy 
lover who cannot live without his dear one, the lad who is ready to 
climb walls, break fences, and make a general nuisance of himself 
in the “pursuit” of his loved one. He may achieve her, but it is a 
selfish desire, his thoughts are all for ego. It will be grand fireworks 
for a brief while then, invariably, unhappiness and quabbles. Show 
me two young people who love each other but whose chief thought 
and consideration is a real desire and intent to make the other happy 
and I’ll bet a good hat on their happiness and a generally cheerful 
marital atmosphere ever after. 

Among nations, in families, in business, everywhere, what is it 
that causes dissention, fuss, rows, unhappiness? Always and gen- 
erally only Selfishness. Will the world ever learn that and will our 
schools ever include a course in fighting selfishness in their curricu- 
lums? I wonder. 

Forget the pursuit of happiness, forget ego all you can. Think 
of the other fellow, consider him in whatever you do. Adopt a code 
of living. Just a short one, “Think about the other fellow.” It 
covers every contingency, works perfectly in every case, every time, 
does the good old Golden Rule. And one can’t think of a place. 
an occasion, a time or a circumstance where and when that rule of 
life does not work perfectly. If you foolishly want and can skip 
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off with another man’s wife, just stop and think of the other fellow, 
how would you feel in his place? Besides, you can be sure if you 
do “carry on” as planned you are putting our neck into the tightest 
noose you can imagine; six months and you will wish yourself at 
the bottom of the lake, yea, or deeper still! 

If you have been with friends at home, cards, a good time, a 
jolly evening and are leaving at eleven or past, your tendency per- 
haps is to gabble at the door, loud laughter, much good-nighting 
and so on and start off exhaust wide open and a toot of the horn; 
just think of the other people in the block or the apartment trying 
to go to sleep and you will go away quietly, that is, if you mean 
to be decent. You are on a bus or other public place and want to 
smoke, you know the smoke and ashes may blow into another fel- 
low’s face; stop and think of that and you will refrain from smok- 
ing just then, always of course, if you really mean to be decent. On 
the road, in crowded places, at home, in the office, just think of how 
what you are going to do is going to effect the other fellow and you 
will do the right thing, again supposing you are decent at heart. Oh, 
of course, if you have a congenital quirk and swineish tendencies 
that you would rather keep than be decent, naturally you will stay 
swineish all our life. The only relief there can be for society at 
large is that some day you will croak, and join the other swine in 
permanent retirement. 

Try this thinking of the other fellow for a while. By and by 
you will find that you not only refrain, abstain from doing things 
that will hurt or bother him, but you will find yourself going out 
of our way to share things with him, helping him—intelligently. 

I emphasize intelligently, for there is much harm done in the 
world with unintelligent, promiscuous, vicarious, and a lot of other 
charities, where the giving is done generally to salve the giver’s feel- 
ings, to advertise himself, boom his candidacy for something or 
other; all selfish giving for giving sake. Too often it not only isn’t 
worth a hoot to the giver but is harmful to the recipient, pauperizes 
him, helps him lose initiative, a desire to help himself and all that. 

But a little intelligent sharing with the other fellow is helpful 
in our education. Even to giving one’s coat away if the need be 
urgent and the other’s best interest served. Mark you, however, it 
can’t be with the thought of “Here my, good fellow, take my coat, 
I have several better ones at home,” or “How generous I am, for 
am I not giving that poor sick man my coat!” You still have the 
ego complex if that sort of thought pops up first. But if, spontane- 
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ously the thought jumps at you: “Why, you poor chap, you are cold 
and hungry and sick, here take this coat, you need it more than I 
and besides, I can perhaps get another some how,” why, bless you, 
you are right on the road to Happiness. You are not pursuing it; 
it is coming graciously, serenely and of its own motivation to you! 

Keep on working at it, the elimination of selfishness, whenever 
you feel it or find it tear it out; learn to control emotions, desires, 
to be in complete mastery of yourself, not with the assurance of the 
braggart, a false front, but with becoming modesty and a real desire 
to please, and you have taken another big step. Oh, no, I am not 
preaching a holy anchoret form of life, fasting, long hours of prayer, 
flagellations and all that sort of flub-dub, a holiness with which | 
have scant patience. What I have in mind is the forming of enough 
strength of character to keep you from becoming mere creatures, 
victimes, slaves of habits that may and can become pernicious. 

For instance, do you men want to smoke? Well, smoking in 
moderation is not bad nor harmful; smoking an old pipe or smoking 
cigars or cigarettes one after the other all day is bad, destructive and 
silly. I know a chap who has the idea down fine. He smokes but 
one cigar a day after dinner, in the evening. Now then, if he just 
goes naturally and easily about it, gets his cigar and lights it casually, 
well and good, but if he hurries to the box, is anxious for that smoke, 
then, bang, there is no smoke that day. Do you get it? 

Mentioning holiness suggests another detail of selfishness I 
haven’t a blamed bit of use for, the monk or nun in cloistered seclu- 
sion, praying long hours, mortifying the flesh and so on. It is 
supreme selfishness, praying and fasting for all the world, yes, but 
the thought is uppermost that it all certainly redounds to the salva- 
tion of their own little souls. My hat is off to the nun or monk out 
teaching in the slums, off preaching to the savages, taking no end of 
chances upon his or her own self all for the greater glory of God 
and the betterment of the world as they see it. There is a difference. 

Well, with some sympathy for other people, real unselfishness, 
the soft pedalling of ego, then the reasonable control of one’s self, 
his emotions and appetites, one has gone a long way, he has two 
points in his favor. Next, he should cultivate a love of work as 
against the most natural human weakness for ease, a laziness that 
grows if given half a chance and makes slothful, useless, parasites of 
us. And lest but not least he will find the other three points helping 
him toward attaining the fourth, a complete mastery of one’s also 
most natural tendency (aided and abetted by every condition, exam- 
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ple, temptation of today) toward a constantly increasing yearning 
for pleasure. A great majority of our youth of today lives but to 
enjoy one continued round of pleasure so called, parties, outings, 
theatres, a continuous performance. 

Things of that sort pall upon one rapidly, they surfeit, and new 
amusements must be devised to replace them. It is a constant striv- 
ing for new emotions, “a new place to dine,” an obsession, a restless 
round of toolish stuff that softens the mind, weakens the will, ab- 
sorbs every waking moment, unnerves one for anything else and eats 
one up. It is often called a “nervous breakdown’—seldom from 
overwork! 

With these four controls of one’s mental operations at work one 
soon finds himself enjoying not a fatuous, complacent, foolish self- 
satisfaction, but a gracious sense of content, a taste of happiness, 
that grows with the years of effort and soon becomes real life and 
gives one that Peace and Happiness that truly passeth understand- 
ing, secure and lasting and that no pursuit has ever yet come within 
a thousand miles of achieving. 


ARE YOU TRAINING YOUR SYNAPSE? 


BY CLARA STEVENS 


\ N THAT is your mental portrait of yourself twenty years hence? 

Shut your eyes and let desire paint the picture? A pleasing 
one, so painted. Can it become a reality? Can the roseate colors 
laid on by desire stand the midday glare of fact? If you are not 
now realizing your early ambitions, it is possible to give them a sub- 
stance so that in two decades—or one—that poe of yourself 
shall be informed with the breath of life? 

The answer may lie in your understanding of a lightning-quick 
process that takes place many times during the day in your own 
brain. 

Here is the switchboard where the connections are made that re- 
sult in our characteristic acts. One of the five sense-organs, say, the 
ear, is the transmitter. The “wire” is the auditory nerve which car- 
ries the impression to “central,’’ a certain set of nerve cells in the 
upper brain. When the number gleams, figuratively speaking, con- 
nection is made with a cell of another set known as association, a 
second “exchange.” This in turn connects with a cell of a third 
group called motor cells. And when thus received, the impulse 
passes from it into the spinal cord and discharges into the nerves 
and muscles of the body, resulting in action. 

The vital point is, what connections are made on that switch- 
board, for as many are possible in your brain “central” as in that 
of the New York telephone company—indeed, infinitely more. 
Therefore, to understand the process is to realize the importance of 
consciously and intelligently directing your connections. On such 
directing depends the fulfilment of your desires. 

But before taking up the details of the process, it will be well to 
consider the nature of the cell, or neuron, itself. It is our inheri- 
tance from our first ancestor, the one-celled amoeba. In contrast 
to this early progenitor, the human brain alone, to say nothing of 
the entire body, contains over nine billion neurons. Each is’ made 
up of a central neucleus, or body, which supplies nutrition to its 
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extensions. Of these, the receiving end is called the dendrite, also 
the “brush end,” from its several little filaments. The other is the 
axon, and acts in response to the impression received by the dendrite 
and transmitted through the cell body. These billions of nerve 
cells fall, as has been indicated, into three groups. 

When, then, an impression is made on one of the five senses— 
suppose a soldier hears the command to charge a machine-gun nest— 
and it has traveled through the, in this case, auditory, nerve and 
into the first, or receiving, neuron in the brain, the point of interest 
is, which one of the many association, or second, group will receive 
it. From each of these many the tiny filaments of its brush-end are 
extended to catch the impulse. Which one of the second group will 
be the first to do so will be determined by previous response or by 
the power of the individual’s directing will—or sometimes by even 
so material a fact as the nutrition supplied or withheld by its cell 
body. Through the association neuron that has been first stimulated 
the impulse passes, as in the receiving cell, and again discharges 
into the microscopic space between it and the numerous motor 
neurons, each, as in the other cases supplied with its airy branch- 
ing dendrites to receive the message. And again the vital point is 
to be determined: which motor neuron will first respond? On that 
depends whether the soldier will go forward or turn and run. 

The latter would be the natural, instinctive response, for to avoid 
danger, to retreat from probable death or pain, is one of the prompt- 
ings inherited from our animal ancestors. Had the recruit had no 
previous training or been reared without any traditions of bravery 
or duty, he would obey the natural instinct. That is, of the associ- 
ation and the motor neurons only the one in each case which was 
responsive to fear would receive the impulse. 

But when he was being drilled, his will had directed the path of 
the “current” —if we may so call it—from the receiving cell through 
the proper association and motor neurons. This directing had then 
been comparatively easy, for there was no danger present to cause 
a contrary instinctive impulse directed by fear; and whether he had 
enlisted or been drafted, his intelligence had accepted the conditions 
of warfare and was, at first, actively controlling his responses. 

Try to visualize the path of that first current; and for the sake 
of visualization imagine a glowing line as it passes from the nerve 
in the ear up to the receiving nerve cell in the brain—through its 
dendrite, cell-body, axon. Then where? For space has been reached. 

All about in this space are the dendrites of the various neurons 
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of the association group. By some mystical means—it seems mysti- 
cal—the will is able to direct the current into a certain one. Across 
the space a connection has been established. And this connection, 
once made, is called the synapse, being, as its name implies, the 
potential tie between the two neurons. Again the glowing line 
appears running from dendrite to axon, and once more into a cer- 
tain cell, now of the motor set, runs the impulse. Another synapse 
is established. The impulse is transmitted properly, and the soldier 
advances to make an imaginary charge. 

Repeat the visualization of the process when the command is 
heard the second time. You can fancy the dendrite of the cell in 
the association set which had before received the current now a little 
more stimulated than any of the others. Through the synapse, then, 
flashes the impulse into this one. And from it likewise across the 
synapse to the cell in the motor group which had carried the first 
impulse. 

When this same “path” has been used several times, the con- 
centration of the soldier’s will is no longer necessary. More and 
more certainly the synapse acts. More and more readily the “edu- 
cated” dencrites receive. When therefore he is in action on the 
battlefield his trained nerve-cells carry him forward, even to danger, 
the inhibiticn of fear being nullified by the power of the habitual 
responses. 

Indeed, so strong is this power that it operates even when the 
occasion has passed. This fact is well illustrated by the story, now 
hoary with age, of an old soldier, long discharged. who was going 
along the street carrying parcels of provisions, when he heard some- 
one shout “Attention!’’ Instantly the veteran let fall his burdens 
and assumed the soldier’s proper position, while his potatoes rolled 
into the street. 

When vou first tried to drive your automobile you doubtless felt 
like a feeble infant before a powerful throbbing monster which you 
would never be able to control. Rather did it seem the master, a 
diabolical one at that, maliciously awaiting the best moment to tear 
wildly off end carry you with it to destruction. Again and again 
vou attempted its mastery, and slowly gained. though at each new 
beginning feeling afresh your helplessness. And then all at once 
you were in full control. You were conscious of your power. You 
confidently grasped the wheel, started the motor. released the brake. 
and rolled purring down the street. Your persistent direction of 
the impulse in the desired path had trained the proper synapses. 
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In his Back to Methuselah, George Bernard Shaw, developing 
his thesis of creative evolution, sets forth this formula: “To imagine, 
to desire, to will, to create.” Taking as example the efforts of the 
cyclist learning to ride, the author asserts that with repeated effort, 
new tissue for accomplishing the feat is actually created. What 
seems more probable to the student of psychology is that instead of 
the formation of new tissue, there has been the forcing of new con- 
nections, or synapses, in the association and motor areas by the de- 
termination of the cyclist to master the machine. Only a small por- 
tion of our higher nerve cells, so psychologists tell us, are as yet 
made use of ; hence new connections are practically unlimited. 

The conception is dynamic. One tingles with its exhilaration. 
What may not each of us achieve? What future may not each secure 
for himself if he but earnestly wills it? If success is possible in the 
case of the cyclist or the automobile driver—as we well know it is— 
then it is also possible in ours in accomplishing whatever subjective 
result we desire—provided that desire is sufficiently intense. Again 
quoting Shaw: “Tf the weight lifter, under the trivial stimulus of 
an athletic competition, can’t ‘put up a muscle,’ it seems reasonable 
to believe that an equally earnest and convinced philosopher could 
“put up a brain’.” 

Perhaps you find yourself at the age of forty engaged in a work 
which is uncongenial and unsatisfying. You are, suppose, a bank 
teller or head of a department in some industry; receiving a fair 
salary, living in moderate comfort, able to lay by a little for old age 
—a position that is safe and sure. And yet it fails to satisfy your 
inner desires. 

You sometimes think of your college days when you were stirred 
by intriguing speculations of scientific achievements or philosophical 
conclusions. by the imaginative appeal of real literature, by the wide 
view of life in the study of history and sociology, by the keen pleas- 
ure in mastering a passage of Latin or French. Now you spend 
your days over figures which have become mere symbols of dullness, 
over accounts and transactions which are devoid of any imagina- 
tion or possibilities of subjective interest. This life of yours, you 
reflect, this something to which in your youth you looked forward 
as vivid and moving, is passing in a humdrum fashion while some 
of your best faculties lie dormant. What vocation would make use 
of that almost sleeping other self—of those long unused synapses? 

Gradually your thoughts, thus stirring, may turn to the news- 
paper or imagazine field, where your intellectual nature shall find 
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more exercise. Then, if you become seriously interested, you must 
by your will power establish new synapses: a more difficult matter 
than at twenty, but quite within the bounds of your ability. 

The news of a powerful peace pact consummated at Locarno 
thrills the world. Your eye nerve or ear nerve carries the impres- 
sion to the same receiving cell as it would have done a year ago. 
But now ycur new interest directs consciously the current into a 
new association, and thence into a new motor cell. Instead of the 
impression passing into a weak motor neuron, as formerly, express- 
ing itself simply in an exclamation of satisfaction or only a thought 
reaction of fresh hope for peace, it is now forced through the new 
synapse into a stronger mental response. The post-war situation 
in Europe, the years—long enmity between the French and the Ger- 
mans, their racial characteristics, the fears and ambitions of those 
closely crowded European nationalists—all these connections and 
many more must be studied. Your earlier fund of ideas is drawn 
upon. The new facts must be ascertained in detail and assembled 
in an orderly, emphatic manner, and finally the physical act of set- 
ting forth the whole affair by writing or dictaton must be accom- 
plished. . 

Consider the innumerable hitherto unused—or long unused— 
synapses which this act has opened. A new mental life has begun. 
New territory in the brain has been developed. Each stimulation 
in the region conduces to response by. other cells. And if these con- 
nections continue to be made frequently and with intensity, they 
will eventually become habitual, making themselves without your 
consciousness of special effort. 

Our so-called moral acts are the same as those we term mental 
or intellectual. Physiology takes no account of such distinctions. 
Along the identical paths, through the same gray matter and silvery 
fibres run the impressicns, to produce the same reactions, whether 
prompted by ordinary practical motives, our worldly ambitions, or 
our ideals. To force ourselves to say Yes when No would have 
saved us from embarrassment or worse, to give ten dollars to a 
poverty-stricken mother instead of spending it for a new hat, to 
show tolerance rather than bigotry, to sacrifice interest for principle 
—all such idealistic acts can be made into habits through the first 
controlled synaptical connections. 

The tremendous significance, then, of directed and repeated con- 
trol of the brain switchboard connections becomes evident. If the 
stimulus of the sense organ be slight, that neuron will first be stirred 
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which has acted before, for it will “remember” the sensation and 
know what it means. But a stronger stimulus will, by the increased 
force of the current, open many synapses. Thus, it is vitally im- 
portant that clearness of judgment and firmness of purpose shall 
provide a correspondingly strong impulse to direct it through the 
synapse most appropriate; otherwise it will pass into one opened 
by instinct, or least obstructed, or one used before, any one of which 
may be highly undesirable reactions. And the connection once made, 
it will tend to repeat itself when the same receiving cell is again 
stimulated. Pillsbury says, “The synapse is the point where action 
leaves its ‘mpress upon the nervous system, and it is here that learn- 
ing has its effect.” 

Here also, then, lies the basis of habit, for efficiency or for fail- 
ure; the basis of character and destiny. No need of a recording 
angel to set down our shortcomings against us. The mystic synapse 
‘is recorder; and avenger as well. Its use renders it all-powerful, 
as ally or a3 foe. Its neglect bars the future way for either tempta- 
tion on the one hand or profitable deeds on the other. We can only 
act and think in the future as we have habituated the synapse in 
the past. 

This physiological fact thus makes possible the realization of 
our dearest ambitions, so far as our subjective lives are concerned. 
We perchance have often sighed with Omar: 


“Ah Love! Could you and I with Him conspire 
To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire, 
Would not we shatter it to bits—and then 
Remould it nearer to the Heart’s Desire!” 


In the training of our synapses we can mould our own selves to our 
Heart’s Desire, and in so doing make an enormous difference in the 
Scheme of Things. 


THE SOLIPSISM OF RELIGION 


BY T. B. STORK 


ES: Solipsism, that word of dread, despised and set aside until 

restored to its proper place, rehabilitated by the great bishop in 
his Principles of Knowledge. For Bishop Berkeley showed beyond 
all criticism that the doctrine of Solipism was in the intellectual 
world when properly qualified the only philosophically sound posi- 
tion. The knowledge of himself and of his own internal state is all 
the indubitable knowledge vouchsafed man, all else is inference, con- 
jecture, more or less assured. Descartes recognized the truth of 
the doctrine in his Cogito ergo sum that certified to a man his own 
existence by the only trustworthy evidence, his own consciousness. 


Just as in the intellectual world so in the spiritual world—per- 
haps we should say a fortiori—are we shut in upon ourselves. All 
we really know is the condition of our own soul. 

And is not that all we are required to know? 

A failure to recognize this truth of Solipsism and its equally im- 
portant qualification is at the root of all the intellectual difficulties 
of religious discussions. For Berkeley not only announced that all 
we know certainy is our internal state of consciousness, but he added 
the qualification that we can know nothing else with equal certainty, 
the certainty demanded by philosophy. The endless and fruitless 
discussions of God’s dealing with men, of the inconsistencies of 
nominal Christians, of the thousand and one external facts that seem 
contradictory of our ethical notions of right and wrong all ignore 
this great and fundamental truth. For religion is not a matter of 
external happenings but of internal conditions, of the state of the 
soul. It might be said to be a matter of feeling, if that word “feel- 
ing’ were not so vague and indefinite in its significance. It is this 
that constitutes what I have called the Solipsism of religion, the ex- 
clusive subjective nature of it which makes it so peculiarly and exclu- 
sively the man’s inner self that no facts, no reasoning about it is pos- 
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sible, for reasoning always involves comparison, the passing of 
judgment which in such a case is impossible. The inner state of one 
man cannot be compared or judged by the inner state of the other. 
This is not to say that there is no relation between the state of the 
soul and external facts. The goodness of God, his nature, his love 
toward men, the existence of good and evil, the coming of Christ, 
his mission and message, all these facts concern the soul but its sal- 
vation is wrought not by the bare facts but by the soul’s realization 
of the facts, by their reaction on the soul. 

In religion, therefore, all attention is to be fixed on the condition 
of the soul, and this is refractory to any rationalizing treatment. The 
final test is not, do I correctly interpret God’s acts, do I understand 
the why and wherefore of the transactions of God and can I recon- 
cile them with the ethical standard which I hold, but this and only 
this, have I a certain inward peace with God and man, a state that 
1 cannot define in intellectual terms, but only know by experiencing 
it. 

Nor is this a peculiar characteristic of religion alone. It applies 
to all those moods or phases of the self which for want of a better 
term we call feelings, love, terror, happiness, misery, sorrow, vague 
indefinite expressions for states which defy reasoning or discussion 
but which we know immediately and with a reality that seems at the 
time the only reality possible to us. 

The attempt to describe them in words puts us to all sorts of 
circumlocation. We say of the soul’s state that it is reconciled with 
God, that it has attained peace, happiness, that God has taken up 
his abode in it. 

Metaphor and symbolical language are our only refuge when 
we come to deal with our feelings which are truly mysteries to our 
intellectual comprehension, indescribable in any’ terms known to it. 
They are states of the Ego, they are the Ego itself for the time of 
their presence. How can such a state as Happiness or Love or 
Terror be expressed in words? They are untranslatable, to know 
them you must be them. 

This becomes very evident when we examine the effort that has 
been made to express certain feelings. Such efforts are utterly in- 
adequate to convey to one who has not experienced them any notion 
of what is meant. Take for example the feeling of lov, how many 
poets have dealt with it, turned it this way and that, embroidered 
it with their fancies, striven to express all the reality and the joy 
of it, yet how plain it is that all they succeed in doing is to deal with 
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its external symptoms, kisses, caresses, beautiful thoughts of the 
beloved object which are only the outward manifestations just as 
virtuous actions, kind deeds are the outward manifestations of the 
saved soul. 

Strive we never so hard we can never break into that sacred 
temple of the soul sealed to all but its indweller, the arcana of its 
secrets impcssible of revelation to any stranger.. Shut up within 
that impenetratable sanctuary the man can neither unfold its mys- 
teries to ancther or open its gates to the entrance of his own reason. 
This is a fortiori true of that mystery of mysteries, religion and 
salvation. 

Above all it cannot be reasoned about or told in words. It must 
be experienced to be known. So the Scriptures darkly hint when 
they tell us: “If any man will do his will he shall know of the doc- 
trine.” John vii. 17. It is a matter of personal experience. 

This is not to say that there are no external facts which produce ~ 
the states of the Ego, create fear, love, terror, salvation, nor that 
the external facts are not like all other similar facts subject to our 
reasoning faculties, cannot be examined, studied, criticized, their 
truth, their relation to other facts reasoned about. But no external 
facts can of themselves work these changes of condition in the soul. 
It is only when they are absorbed, assimilated in some inexplicable 
way that these conditions of love, terror, of salvation are created. 

If it be conceded, as indeed it must, that salvation is a matter 
of the soul’s condition indescribable but very real producing a hap- 
piness, a peace that many testify is utterly beyond words and if the 
external facts simply hold a relation to that state by reason of their 
assimilation in some inexplicable way so that they are made part of 
the soul by faith and belief it might be possible to put a hypothetical 
question very difficult to answer. Suppose this state of the soul to 
be established, a state established through belief, realization of cer- 
tain externa! facts, and suppose again that it appeared these facts 
had no existence outside of the soul what if any would be the effect 
on that state of the soul: would that happiness, that peace and con- 
tent previously established be destroyed by something entirely out- 
side the soul and its beliefs and faith? Or would not the cry of Job 
uttered with a sublime ignoring of all external facts be the answer? 
"Though He slay me yet will I trust in Him.” Job xiii. 15. 

That state of soul once established is impervious to the assaults 
of external facts. It has become independent, taken up to a higher 
plane of faith and belief beyond and superior to all facts. 
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It may be said that this is a species of Agnosticism. On the con- 
trary it is only drawing a sharp line of demarcation between what 
we know and what we are forbidden to know. It is by overstepping 
that line that all our difficulties regarding religion arise, our doubts 
about miracles, our questioning of God’s government of the world, 
his failure to punish the wicked, his permitting all the evil which we 
see in the world and which conceding his omnipotence can only exist 
by his sufferance. 

Once recognize the limitations of our intellectual powers and of 
our ethical perceptions and all these difficulties disappear. Clever 
thinkers studying the Universe and God’s government thereof as- 
sume that whatever they behold must measure up to their under- 
standing of it, that a world incomprehensible to their understanding 
is an impossible world. To exist reasonably it must be capable of 
an explanation to an intelligence like theirs, or as an able expositor 
Lord Chalmwood has put it, it ought at least to be “explained to 
a gentleman like me.” 

This is of course to assume first that we understand intellec- 
tually the transactions we contemplate and secondly that our ethical 
sense is adequate to pass a competent ethical judgment on them 
when understood. We must understand God’s ultimate aims and 
purposes and we must be endowed with a knowlege of ethical prin- 
ciples applicable to his acts. It is not agnostic to say that our knowl- 
edge is strictly limited, our minds incapable of thinking beyond our 
practical needs. 

In like manner on its ethical side our minds are not endowed 
with a knowledge of ethical principles except such as are adapted 
to our practical requirements, guides for our conduct toward God 
and our? fellow man, but which only bewilder us when taxed be- 
yond these requirements. Our ethical shortcomings parallel our 
intellectual shortcomings. A brief review of our intellectual limita- 
tions which in many ways seem to parallel our ethical limitations 
may enable us to see this more clearly. It was Kant who for all 
time defined ‘in his Critique of Pure Reason these limitations, ex- 
pounding the solipsism of the reason in all its strength and weak- 
ness: for he was the first to explain the certainty and the reason 
for the certainty of synthetic judgments a priori so that without 
empirical knowledge without and before experience we were pert- 
fectly sure of certain indubitable truths such for example as that a 
straight line is the shortest distance between two points. At the 
same time he showed the superior quality of such truth over truth 
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derived by induction from experience. Going a step further he 
gave distinct warning in his antinomies of the imbecilities of our 
thinking, our inability either to think a first Cause or a world be- 
ginning without, a Cause, our inability to think God as free or as 
determined, etc., ete. These were Kant’s important gifts to Philos- 
ophy. 

As a further hint regarding our intellectual limitations there 
might be suggested the difficulty of thinking the fourth dimension of 
space—if there be such a thing—the relativity theory of Einstein, 
the possibility adverted to by John Stuart Mill of thinking twice 
two made five. We are given the power to know and to think neces- 
sary and appropriate for our work in the world. We have a prac- 
tical intellect fitted to enable us to do what lies before us, but when 
we would apply it to spiritual matters to the soul of man to the 
Universe of God and his ways we find ourselves launching out upon 
an unknown sea without chart or compass. We are lost and bewil- 
dered for our minds are unequal to the adventure. We see before 
us looming large and threatening the “No trespass’? sign which 
Kant erected when he laid down his Antinomies. Applying the 
same course of reasoning to the corresponding ethical sense we can 
readily see how it, too, is limited to the necessities of our life; in- 
deed even for these it sometimes proves inadequate. We need not 
go to the volumes of Mediaeval Casuistry with their multitude of 
doubtful cases, Angelus, Pacificus, Amortis’s Dictionary of Cases 
of Conscience, etc. One very common and often cited question will 
suffice. Reference is made to the problem whether it is ethically 
right in some circumstances to tell a lie, when for example an in- 
tending murderer or robber asks the road his prospective victim 
took. Is a lie thea permissible? Or suppose an ill patient to whom 
the truth would be fatal, shall the physician speak it or lie? 

If he cannot formulate an opinion in such a case with an assur- 
ance of its ethical rightness that will gain the assent of all or even 
a majority of mankind, how can we pass an ethical opinion upon 
God’s government of a Universe so vast that it takes light thou- 
sands of years to travel from one end to the other? Only the other 
day a prohibition advocate presumably a good conscientious man 
admitted and justified his use of bribery and lies to further the 
cause of prohibition. If our ethical sense is so uncertain, so inade- 
quate to a clear cut positive decision in such comparatively simple 


cases, 1s it not rank presumption for our “intellectuals” to think it 
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adequate for these deeper more complex questions that concern God 
and His Universe? 

Suppose by way of experiment we make the actual trial of apply- 
ing our human rules of ethics to God’s conduct, not in a broad dis- 
cursive wav, but with some of the specific rules that are ours, say 
the ten commandments, those most concise rules of human conduct. 
Could anything be more fantastic and absurd than to cite the rule 
against stealing or covetousness or killing as applying to the 
Almighty power that has made and owns all things? If then it is 
inapplicable very obviously in this detailed way, is it not fair to pre- 
sume that our attempt to apply our ethical rules to God’s conduct 
in larger matters is equally inappropriate. How can we pronounce 
God unjust or cruel because according to our ideas of the world He 
might make a world free from suffering, exempt from sin with all 
men happy, all living creatures dwelling in peace and harmony with 
each other. Such a judgment assumes two things: first. that we 
fully understand intellectually the problem we study; secondly that 
our human ethical sense is adequate to it. 

If intellectually we are limited in our thinking by natural inabil- 
itv is it to be wondered at that ethically we are even more limited 
that just as our minds are not gifted with the power to think God 
and his Universe in ali its completeness. so our souls are not en- 
dowed with ethical sense to measure and judge God’s government 
of the worid. 

For centuries men have struggled with this difficultv, from the 
time in fact when first men began to think. they were having these 
perplexing thoughts, were asking why God did not punish the 
wicked, why He permitted the righteous to suffer, why in His 
Almightv power He did not banish sin. create a perfectly happy 
world without pain or suffering, in fine why He did not comply in 
all his acts with the requirements of that ethical sense with which 
man was endowed. The inspired writings are filled with complaints 
of the inability of man to understand God’s ways, His dealings with 
man. The great book of Job has this for its theme expressed in 
that exclamation: “Canst thou by searching find out God?” Job xi. 
7. After its long discussion it leaves the tremendous question un- 
answered and unanswerable. St. Paul has added his testimony: 
“How unsearchable are His judgments and His ways past finding 
out.” Romans xi. 33, and the great author of Isaiah: “For my 
thoughts are not your thoughts . . . so are mv ways higher than 
your ways and my thoughts than your thoughts.” Isaiah lv. 8-9. 
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Antinomies which might run somewhat in this wise: 
Perhaps some Kant of the future may formulate the Ethical 


Thesis 


God is merciful; not willing that any should perish. He gave 
His son to save men. 


Antithesis 


God is just: out of Christ a consuming fire. He has created and 
maintains a world full of sin and misery. 


Are we then to suppose that all the rules of our thinking, of our 
ethics are simply makeshifts, trie for us but possessing no eternal 
universal truth? We cannot answer this question ; but we know that 
God and the world exist although we cannot think intelligently how 
they came to exist, and that therefore there must be some intelligible 
account of how they exist or came to exist and so of the rules of 
ethics we are obliged to suppose that there is a satisfactory principle 
which, if we could comprehend it, would fully explain all the con- 
tradictions which distress us by reason of our limited apprehension 
of ethical principles when we contemplate God’s dealing with the 
world. 

There may be and probably there is a Universal Complete law 
of ethics and of thought of which our knowledge is only a part, a 
partial limited knowledge restricted to the practical requirements 
of our life here. 

Just as our intellect cannot construe the Universe, cannot think it 
as either eternal or as having a beginning in time, cannot think of 
a first Cause or the absence of one and yet we feel that somewhere 
there is a higher intelligence than ours that reconciles all these con- 
tradictions that does think these truly and clearly so there must 
be some moral sense higher than ours that construes the right and 
wrong of the Universe without contradiction. 

The foregoing considerations lead us not to a blank agnosticism 
but to certain positive and as it seems to me valuable conclusions 
exhibiting not only what we do not and cannot in the nature of 
things expect to know, but what we do know and the high assur- 
ace with which we do know what we know. We know our salva- 
tion by that mysterious knowledge vouchsafed to a man in his own 
soul incommunicable to others, unspeakable but sure beyond all pos- 
sibility of doubt as no other knowledge is sure. It is an immediate 
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consciousness that surpasses all other certainties so that to doubt it 
is to doubt one’s own existence. 

It is a matter of immediate apprehension requiring no proof, 
no reasoning to establish itself, impossible of doubt, impervious to 
reason, superior in quality to all other degrees of knowledge, stand- 
ing on the same plane as Descartes’ Cogito Ergo Sum. Expressed 
in the language of Scripture it tells us that each man has the proof 
within himself. “He that believeth in the Son of God hath the wit- 
ness in himself.” I John v. 10. Or as elsewhere: The Kingdom of 
God is within you. 

This is not to say that a man saves himself any more than it says 
that he is saved by some external mechanical operation that plucks 
him in spite of himself to safety and salvation. Neither of them is a 
true statement by itself any more than that a man thinks by him- 
self. To think there must be the external stimulus without which 
there would be no thinking. The external stimulus does not create 
thinking, but it is the occasion of it. So with the coming of salva- 
tion to the soul, there must be the external impulse to be followed 
by the spiritual reaction, the transformation, which is sometimes 
called Conversion. This is a Divine work, dependent upon the man 
in one sense, yet independent of him in another. But the evidence 
of it, the assurance is only for the man’s own private individual 
soul. No one has this knowledge but himself. He has this assur- 
ance within himself and if the question be asked: May ke not be 
mistaken, be deceiving himself? we find ourselves confronted with 
that impassable barrier, our intellectual impotence. We cannot in- 
quire into this any more than we can inquire into the validity of 
our thinking. We must accept both as given, just as we are com- 
pelled to think twice two make four. We cannot question the truth 
of it or consider the possibility whether under different laws of 
thought twice two might make five as John Stuart Mill suggests. 

We are thus led to the positive conclusion that we have no means 
of knowing. still less of passing judgment on the spiritual conditions 
of others. Our business is with our own souls and for that we have 
ample power, but beyond that we are unable and have no occasion 
to go. 

We are also made aware of the absurdity—to give it no harsher 
name—of men undertaking to conceive God intellectually or to 
apply ethical measure to his acts. We behold the spectacle of cer- 
tain “intellectuals” suffering keen spiritual distress because God 
permits wars, because so many cruel and wicked deeds in their 
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judgment are perpetually occurring in God’s world so that their 
moral sense is shocked and their faith and belief in God’s love and 
goodness is shaken. How can they believe in a God who does or 
suffers such things to be done. Are men therefore never to use their 
reasoning powers with respect to God and his world? Far from it, 
it is not with too much reasoning but with too little that the fault lies. 
If the “intellectuals” would vigorously press their reasoning to its 
legitimate conclusions no difficulty would arise, for then it would be 
evident what the limits of their reasoning powers were and it would 
appear that all their distress was due not to their reasoning but to 
their lack of reasoning. 

Thus Solipsism is the answer to that subtle propaganda against 
religion which is so much in evidence just now, a propaganda deli- 
cately suggested in novels and essays portraying the weakness and 
absurdity of many Christians, their inconsistencies, their hypocrisies, 
their subtle combination of God and Mammon. All these are no con- 
cern of the individual soul. It is not called upon to justify or con- 
demn or to pass any judgment on them, nor is it affected by the 
truth or falsity of the accusations. Wholly independent, separate, 
each soul to its own Master standeth or falleth. 


ENVIRONMENT AND CHARACTER 


BY HARDIN T. MCCLELLAND 


CCASIONALLY we find our lives grown narrowed and 

miserable with the weary monotony of mediocre and mercen- 
ary days. We feel oppressed and broken; and our faculties, so long 
left hungry and athirst, are parched and atrophied, feeble and for- 
lorn. Our captive souls are rendered crude and stupid, and seem 
no more alert to sense the scruples of nobility and regeneration. This 
condition is always housed about the negative pole of our spirit’s 
vital current where strength is lost and no recharging function is 
performed. It is the broken rudder on our private yachts and sets 
our souls adrift to meet whatever fate may happen to befall. A 
tragedy indeed is put upon the stage of Life to play with Death’s 
dramatic score; and those who foolishly rehearse the lines or 
neglect their proper study will still be required to take part in the 
actual and ultimate presentation. 

This is a figure on the daily dial of Man’s Triune Transfigura- 
tion; that great heroic venture where he needs must exercise in 
proper function every power and faculty of his being, where head 
and heart and hand must work in noble unison and not desert the 
job nor run counter to each other. Great jubilees oftener enter- 
tained than those attending passage through the quarter-century 
gate, the supreme felicity of new horizons opening up, the sacred 
moment of spiritual insight into things divine—all these cheer and 
animate that goodly company of days which mark the slow progress 
of man’s redemption from bestiality to beatitude. It is more often 
narrow selfishnes and pleasure-seeking than actual sin or mischief 
which lose man his title to ineffable Paradise; tribulation and des- 
pondency more often than shallow pastimes, swallow up the feeble 
soul that falls into folly’s fen while blindly groping among the dis- 
mal grottoes of the cynic’s petty world; umbrage and fault-finding, 
more often than any actual peccadillo, make up the proprium of the 
pessimist. 
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Many careers and many people seeking careers have suffered 
irrevocable loss through sheer ignorance of Life’s spiritual alphabet. 
They shallowly think that matter and mind make up the Cosmos 
and of the two, so far as they are concerned, matter offers the more 
immediate and tangible explanation of life’s strange paradox. Be- 
yond this they seek little excuse for being here at all, laying all the 
burden of apology on those more adept at sophist alibis and casuistic 
justification. Both they and their mercenary apologists are wise 
worldlings perhaps, but weak morally and given more to ephemeral 
gain or fleeting pleasure than to heroic sacrifice and deeds of spir- 
itual valor. They little dream that God’s World, the great Universe 
beyond their petty rhyomistic circle, is more lovely and profound, 
a vaster empire of things immortal and divine, a joyous panorama 
never clearly visioned except through generous service, clear-minded 
aims and loyal devotion to maintaining righteousness. Few people 
know from any actual experience that the human soul has a divine 
heritage and potentiality. They seem quite unmindful of any fancy 
for innocence and joy, quite estranged from any far-reaching de- 
cision for the Good-of-All, ready enough to take an imbecile pleas- 
ure in foolish pastimes, but never so much as half alive to what 
God intended them to be. No wonder then that the crude tasks of 
bare livelihood, the bludgeonings of chance or the arbitrary prestige 
of more or less precarious circumstance, so easily dominate their 
lives and leave them only a few idle hours every day in which to 
grasp desperately after this or that narcotic under whose soothing 
influence they can forget their misery for a while. And no sober 
man, I hope, doubts for a minute that all our narcotics and anaes- 
thetics are innocent chemical products. Pleasure-seeking, luxury, 
idleness, gossip, unearned livelihood and all the other false creden- 
tials of hedonism are fully as deadly and soul-destroying as the 
dope-habit. 

In view of this situation I feel sorry for the prattling parvenu 
who knows no world but that of barren daily toil, his feeble intel- 
lect counselling nothing but some desperate manner of release, who 
acts and thinks in little lugubrious circles around his private indi- 
vidual peg, unseeing and uncaring for the vaster Universe beyond. 
There is an eternal antithesis, often bordering on the rigid terms 
of conflict, between the fool and the sage, the debauchee and the 
saint, between those whose whole practice and program of life is 
hedonistic and those who would rather seek their happiness in at- 
tending to worthier causes whether or not they minister to private 
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ends. Although the immediate psychological terms of this conflict 
should properly be read in the way environment affects character 
(or the way man’s inward life meets external conditions, as the 
case may be, for some people do and some don’t admit that the 
environment is there first so far as each one of us is individually 
concerned), many writers choose to vary the terminology, calling 
the two members by such terms as modern civilization versus per- 
sonal culture, worldliness versus spirituality, industrialism versus 
romanticism, or public success as against private happiness. But 
howsoever we label the chief applications of the conflict, the vari- 
ous theatres of war so to speak, the essential distinction and opposi- 
tion of forces behind the scene of carnage is the same regardless of 
how we describe or analyze them. The truly elect are those who 
see this distinction, this vital antithesis, and have the courage and 
energy and intelligence to champion its proper decision, knowing 
only too honestly well that the noblest in human life can be achieved 
only through a mortal conflict between man’s environment and man’s 
character—a cultural combat a outrance, indeed! And woe be 
unto the man who fails to conquer some part at least of his environ- 
ment, for his grasp of life is of a certainty feeble and insignificant. 

Let us look at these two perennial adversaries a little more closely. 
Environment is just those surrounding conditions and influences 
which tend to cause a person to act or grow a certain way. In its 
largest proportion it may be primarily one’s work, one’s home life, 
companions or neighbors, and all that these may do or say to affect, 
either directly or indirectly, one’s manner of living, thinking and 
moral tendency; the influence of prenatal prayers, astrological signs 
and karmic destinies usually being in very minor proportion, even 
with many of those who hold them paramount in the decisions of 
human fate. It is proverbial that a poor or adverse environment is 
one of the foul obstacles to soul development, while a congenial and 
righteous environment has a beneficent value which is seldom given 
its proper estimate and credit. Wherever you find a person turn- 
ing adverse external circumstance to noble advantage you will also 
find a person who is already well developed in virtue and power of 
character. He has will and genius sufficient for the fight, and the 
despotism of circumstance cannot bear him down. 

By synecdoche from aversion and affection in our emotional 
nature we have come to give environment a dual analysis, saying 
that it is made up of both adverse and benign characteristics, that 
it has both evil and noble tendencies which qualify accordingly the 
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human character that is exposed to one or the other system of in- 
fluences. Under the first aspect it may be the discouraging drudgery 
of a misfit occupation; it may be an atmosphere of pride, vexation, 
wrangling and selfishness at home; mischievous or slothful com- 
panions; envious, slanderous or belligerent neighbors; or whatnot 
of a thousend other despicable and enervating items of negative 
and baneful influence. These are among the most noxous, although 
by no means the most subtle or deadly, of the Devil’s tools of moral 
destruction; they alone could account for the major portion of our 
criminals and social misfits. But fortunately there is a certain sort 
of environment which has a more agreeable pattern. It is so con- 
stituted as 1o exercise a more pure and benign influence on all whom 
its affections can reach. But I recognize that its modes are invari- 
ably the opposites of those which characterize adverse surround- 
ings. A benign atmosphere is a more economical condition of life 
than one which is angular and malevolent, and it certainly accom- 
modates that rare peace of mind which is so essential to happiness. 
However, we seldom find our surroundings totally of one or the 
other disposition ; outside of chemistry and theology there seems to 
be no pure quality of either good or bad tendency. Instead (and 
to take an instance in a popular subject) we find that “romance is 
dead after the honeymoon is over’ because neither environment nor 
human nature can hold a smiling face when adverse situations arise 
It is also noteworthy that the romantic and utilitarian moralists just 
about match one for one in their analysis of human motives. and 
that the artistic and the domestic viewpoints just about balance in 
the numerous arguments, criticisms and replies grouped together 
in Elinor Glyn’s symposium on love and marriage conducted by 
the Photoplay magazine four years ago. Such is a fair sample of 
our conception of environment; for in married life I believe that 
nearly every phase of dual characteristic may be found, and nearly 
every one of these will match with some similar phase in the general 
environment of everyone’s life. 
Character, on the other hand, is that inner frame which keeps a 
man erect and true in face of ridicule and jealousy. petty rivalries 
and hate, and supports him against external adversity so that he is 
not shaken by the mad stampede of wickedness or the panic-stricken 
mob in open revolt. It means that there has been a positive devel- 
opment of the inner life, that the harder and more durable mettle 
of wisdom and virtue has been fused among the meeker atoms of 
one’s soul and it is rendered more astute and noble thereby. Quite 
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unlike environment, character has no dual aspect. It either is or 
is not. A person either has character or lacks character, that is all 
we can say. There are, however, certain degrees of nobility or 
strength of character, just as there are certain degrees of merit and 
default in one’s conduct or environment. Thus a person’s character 
may be such a measure of the divine as to be sympathetic and con- 
soling, durable and exemplary, and yet run more to private retire- 
ment than public anxietv. Such a one may be almost wholly given 
over to the all-suffering patience of helpfulness and generosity, and 
yet feel duty-bound to withdraw betimes to the quiet hermitage of 
far-off dreams and visions of the overworld. And again, one’s char- 
acter may be finely tuned and hence be easily put into discord by 
the jar of private passion and the warp of public mediocrity or 
debauchery. Many a saint and hero has had to wage fully as stern 
a war within as without: very few of us for that matter are so 
fortunte as to have our private economy so efficiently arranged that 
no conflict or perturbing influence ever reaches our spirit’s tranquil 
refuge. 

No one is much inspired by taudry, cheap or vulgar example ; nor 
are we much enthused by vicarious realizations of ambitions simi- 
lar to our own if they are achieved only through some form of false- 
hood and selfish aggression. No good art can be produced even on 
an amateurish scale except on terms of regular effort, quiet leisure 
and congeniality of artistic surroundings. Mere patience or forti- 
tude to undergo all sorts of unpleasant conditions and experiences is 
not enough; there must also be genius and inspiration, original con- 
ception and intelligent expression. On this point witness Mac- 
Dowell up in the New Hampshire hills composing his “Woodland 
Sketches,’ with pines and hemlocks, wild rose and artemisia, de- 
parted Indians and contemporary trappers blended into romantic 
melody. Witness Sidonie Springer, the German war-time artist, 
whose strange paintings were recently exhibited at Munich. Among 
them were powerful canvas sermons on the vandalism and brutality 
of man, two portrayals especially depicting first (“An Unmarried 
Mother’) despondency’s only solace drinking the Cup of Death, 
and second (“Uprooted”) showing humanity floundering through 
the darkening fog, torn away from its foundations of morality and 
culture by the error, viciousness and sorrow of war. 

Therefore, in view of these and many other composite items, I 
like to think of environment and character as not always in mutual 
revolt, although they may very often appear at mortal grips with 
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each other. In any event, however, they make up no sham dilemma 
for each is a hard and incorrigible element in the constitution of the 
world. They can in some few fortunate souls be made somewhat 
reciprocal and complementary in aim, each seeking to advance and 
ennoble the other. Hence, whether or not we can count ourselves 
blessed by such good fortune, we have not really lived in vain if, 
after surviving the wreck of circumstance and woe, we turn and 
lend a hand to those still struggling to cast off the yoke of error 
and spiritual limitation. That is to occasionally be what the un- 
trammeled spirit of man has always aimed to become: a force of 
character that is strong enough to weather the worldly storm, and 
forward-locking enough to anticipate and prepare for the morrow’s 
Dawn. 


.THE CROCODILES OF TUBIGAN 


BY GEORGE BALLARD BOWERS 


RIBAL hatreds in the Philippines frequently culminate in feuds 

with arson and murders, as it happened in Samar ten years 
ago while I commanded the local garrisons there. The incident 
concerns Tubigan, that ancient village of a hundred souls, perched 
high on the bluff overlooking the Sulat river where it empties into 
the Pacific. 

Ten years before a party of Tagalog fisher-folk had found the 
waters of the Samar coast such an excellent fishing ground that 
then, and there, they decided to locate permanently, selecting for 
their future home the flat across the river from Tubigan. The 
natives resented the presence of the newcomers for two reasons, 
their tribe and occupation; the Samar people were Visayans and 
farmers, the new arrivals, Tagalogs and fishermen, whose thrift 
created jealousy. 

But there arose a more serious cause of trouble—the crocodiles ; 
the Tagalogs had hardly established their homes before the river 
fairly swarmed with them. The fisher folk accustomed to danger- 
ous water creatures, built fences and barricades in the river where 
they bathed. or filled their water jars, in safety. No Tagalog ever 
fell prey to the huge reptiles always waiting for fish culls from the 
catch, or to act as scavengers along the river. 

Sometimes the weather kept the fishing boats in for weeks, then 
hunger drove the crocodiles to the nearest food supply, the pigs, 
goats and dogs of the Visayan farmers, that came down to the river 
to drink, that supply failing, the women and children carelessly bath- 
ing or washing on the bamboo rafts. 

Each year, during the period of coastal storms, numerous pigs, 
goats and dogs, and several Visayans, fell prey to the crocodiles, a 
condition said not to have existed prior to the arrival of the Taga- 
logs; the crocodiles, in the meantime, had become accustomed to 
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feeding at Tubigan instead of hunting far up the river in the holes 
abounding in fish. 

When I went to Samar I found a report from the garrison near- 
est Tubigan giving the details of two recent raids, and of a third 
brewing. The Visayan farmers had killed three Tagalogs and 
burned a number of their houses, while the Tagalogs had retaliated 
with an equal number of assassinations, and only awaited an oppor- 
tunity to even up the arson score. Soon after, as if to aggravate 
the situation, a crocodile caught and devoured the small son of the 
Visayan headman. 

The destruction of the crocodiles, the real cause of the trouble, 
would appear to be the most simple solution. While that method 
might be acceptable to the average American mind, it is not so rea- 
sonable to the peasant Filipino, that was made plain to me when 
I failed to prevent a third raid after I had personally intervened to 
forestall it. To avoid another was the problem for me to solve. 

I notified Lieutenant Bruner, commanding the garrison nearest 
Tubigan, to arrange for a joint conference with the warring fac- 
tions that we might put an end to the feud that had kept that part 
of the coast in a turmoil for years. The conference did not prove 
successful in any particular, only one faction appeared, the Visayan 
farmers. Their spokesman stated their viewpoint brieflv: 

“Senor, mi commandante,” he began, addressing me in his sonor- 
ous dialect, “before the hated fisher folk came we rarely saw a croco- 
dile near our village. While many lived far upstream, they never 
molested us as do those now living at the foot of the bluff.” 

“Why should these be more ferocious than those upstream?” 
The man hesitated before answering my question. 

“Becatse those of which T spoke came with the Tagalogs, thev 
harbor the souls of their ancestors, evil spirits, hating Visayans.” 
His tone betrayed a note of surprise, surprised that I had displayed 
ignorance of that which he considered a fact of common knowledge. 

“Kill them,” T suggested. 

“Kill them? Kill them?” he appeared horrified. “Surely, thou 
knowest that man can not war upon the spirits, be they good or evil. 
that against the spirits men have no defense? Spirits can not be 
killed.” 

“What, then, dost thou suggest ?” 

“Mi commandante, we ask that the Tagalogs be moved away 
from here, with them will go their ancestral spirits that inhabit the 
crocodiles.”’ 
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“But I shall have the crocodiles killed; I shall set my soldiers 
to destroy them.” I was becoming exasperated. The speeches 
appeared to be silly. 

“No, no, that must not be. My people will, in the end, be made 
to pay. Please do not carry out your plan.” Then, as reminding 
me of some fact admitted, he went on, “The spirits know all. They 
would know that thou hadst ordered the slaying for us. You would 
only compel the spirits to transfer to new bodies, that would anger 
them the nore.” 

His speech was amazing, it left no opening for a reply. 

Lieutenant Bruner smiled, self-satisfied : 

“Now, sir, you see what I have been up against. The man is 
sincere and believed every word he uttered.” 

“Let’s kill the crocodiles notwithstanding.” 

“No, sir, I doubt the wisdom of that. You might provoke an 
uprising. We must find some other way out.” 

“Why not see the Tagalogs?” 

“T fear that would be a waste of time, sir. I sounded them out 
sometime ago. Yes, after second consideration, I think it would be 
better to see them, after that, I shall offer a plan.” 

The conference with the Tagalog headman brought us no nearer 
a solution than before. To every question I put to him he had the 
same reply, a shrug and Quien sabe? Who knows? 

“Lieutenant Bruner, I’m through. What's the plan?’ 

“T left my plan under guard'near the beach, sir. It’s to be a 
surprise.” 

I did not urge him to reveal his secret. It was after four o’clock, 
so we took a boroto a mile down the river where we had left our 
camp luggage. While a servant prepared supper the lientenant went 
back to the villages. He returned to camp after an hour, his face 
bore a broad smile. I felt that he wanted me to inquire the cause 
of his good humor. I did. 

“T went back there to tell those people that you had ordered me 
to arrest every man who had ever participated in a raid, that tonight 
would be the big night.” 

“Did they believe you?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Anyway there will not be a person in either village tonight. 
They’ve gone before now.” 

“That’s just why I told ’em.” He was laughing heartily. 

I resented both his manner and the air of secrecy. I felt that 
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he was trying to “rub it in.” I had failed, I knew. I didn’t know 
Bruner very well so I decided to feign a little interest, a trifle more 
than matter of fact, enough to be polite. 

Finally, Bruner announced that it was time to start. The night 
was as dark as a dungeon. During our wait for nightfall, he had 
procured a large canoe which he had manned with four soldiers. In 
the bottom of the canoe I saw a box covered with an old rice sack. 
I wondered what it contained, the soldiers appeared to handle it so 
gingerly. 

We reached the Tagalog village, not a soul could be found. As 
no sound came from the bluff, Bruner suggested that the Visayans, 
too, had decamped. . 

“Just as I had hoped,” he muttered. “We're going to do busi- 
ness now. “He ordered the men to row to a bayou just beyond the 
fisher village. The bayou was the home of the crocodiles. We were 
able to determine its location by the bordering trees. 

At the end of the bayou the lieutenant uncovered the box in the 
center of the craft, exposing a dozen two-quart coffee cans. This 
done he instructed the men to row back toward camp. We had gone 
but a few feet when he applied his cigarette to a fuse protruding 
from the coffee can and tossed the can into the muddy water behind 
us. There was a blurb and a column of water shot ten feet into 
the air, this was repeated five times in the bayou, the six cans left 
were dropped into the main stream at the foot of the bluff. We 
returned to camp to await the outgoing tide that, like a millrace, 
would soon hurry back to sea. By ebb-tide the moon had made the 
night as light as day, so clear that one could distinguish from the 
river bank, any floating object no larger than a hand. 

Within an hour after the tide had started to ebb, the crocodiles 
of the bayou and river were going to sea, they floated out, their 
yellow bellies glinting in the moonlight, the depth-bombs had done 
their deadly work. The cause of the feud of Tubigan had been 
removed fcrever. 
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ASOKA: THE PEERLESS MONARCH OF INDIA 


BY GLADYS BURRELL KIRBY and FRANK M. RICH 


66 UICK! Look! The royal hunt! Chandragupta, the King! 

O Make way!” From mouth to mouth, from stand to stand, 
the warning passed along, electrifying the sleepy Indian market place. 
Blinking venders, louie over their wares, leaped to frenzied activ- 
ity. Cloth merchants bundled off with their rolls of exquisite silk 
and linen. Lapidaries, with trays of precious stones, jostled snake 
charmers, basketing their treacherous playthings. Scribes overturned 
writing boxes, and jugglers their trumpery, in the rush to make room 
for a stupendous cavalcade. 

Good reason the populace had to be agitated at the news. In 
these huddled quarters a near view of the terrible Chandragupta on 
a tiger hunt was a spectacle sand an adventure. 

In any age or country a royal procession has been a sensation for 
the masses. But probably no age or country ever produced any- 
thing quite so sensational as the one of this grim old monarch, who, 
321 B. C., wrested authority from the unpopular Nanda king, united 
the fierce tribes of Northwest India under his standard, defeated the 
Greeks after the death of Alexander the Great, and made himself 
undisputed master of Behar, the ancient Indian Empire. 

In the presence of the terrific Chandragupta, well might the pop- 
ulace temper their curiosity with discretion. A ruler who dared not 
shut his eyes to sleep by day, who changed his sleeping place every 
night naturally took no rash chances in passing through a crowd. 
He lived in a land where any wife of his, slaying him in his drunken 
stupor, would, according to an honored custom become the star 
favorite in the harem of the grateful and appreciative successor; so 
Chandragupta governed himself accordingly. All his subjects knew 
by reputation and experience how desirable it was, when their ruler 
deigned to show himself, to keep at a modest and respectful distance. 
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They huddled into corners and watched the hunting procession in 
silence. 

The procession was led by a huge array of beaters with drums 
and gongs. Their duty it was to enclose a vast area of game land, 
and drive the quarry to the center for the king and his nobles to 
dispatch. | 

Next came a gorgeous retinue of attendants with silver censers, 
to weave an exquisite and intricate harmony of perfumes over the 
road which the king was to travel. In these days the art of olifac- 
tory entertainment had attained the skill and complexity of a musical 
composition. Chandragupta’s band therefore played to his nose 
rather than to his ears. 


The piece de resistance of the show was the third section—three 
hundred Greek amazons, huge women of prodigious strength, armed 
with bows, arrows and naked swords, who cut down without mercy 
any man or woman who approached the sovereign. In the midst 
of this company rode Chandragupta, dressed in finest muslin, em- 
broidered with gold and purple, lolling in a golden palankin, festooned 
with long strings of dangling pearls, a tough old tiger in spite of 
this feminine finery, cool and commanding, but cruel and debauched. 
The amazons who accompanied him were the strange product of an 
outrageous surgical art, practiced upon girls in countries to the west, 
which altered their feminine form, and made them creatures of 
extraordinary size, cruelty and fanatical devotion. With such a 
bodyguard, never wholly absent from him, night or day, their wily 
master, Chandragupta, managed to protect himself from the kind 
of murder and intrigue with which he had raised himself to power, 
and with his fierce and loyal watchwomen saved himself even the 
irksome necessity of keeping sober. 


Other spectacular features of the procession followed in long 
succession. There were more golden palanquins for subordinate 
rajahs from the provinces, with courtesans to fan and amuse these 
worthies, and carry long umbrellas to shade the lordly eyes. Here 
and there among the guards were men carrying boughs of trees, in 
which gorgeous parrots and cockatoos perched, and caused great 
astonishment along the way by the sprightly things they had been 
taught to say. There was an army of servants with wagons and cat- 
tle, ropes by the mile, staging and shelters to be set up in wooded 
country, and elephants for the hunters to mount in case tigers were 
encountered on open ground. It was a long and gorgeous cavalcade. 
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By far the most pleasing figure in the pageant was a young man 
in a palanquin behind the king’s. He was a promising youth of 
seventeen or eighteen, reflecting in his fine countenance the high in- 
telligence and character that were destined to make him one of the 
noblest rulers history has ever known. He was Asoka, the favorite 
grandson of Chandragupta, and already viceroy of the large and 
important province of Taxila. To be a favorite among Chandra- 
gupta’s grandsons was indeed an honor, for tradition says that 
Asoka had ninety-eight brothers and sisters, and at this rate must 
have had several thousands cousins. The current price of wives 
was only a yoke of oxen, and eastern potentates invested generously. 


The emperor rejoiced in Asoka, for the youth reflected the same 
quick, aggressive decision, and limitless force and ambition as his 
own. In return the Young Asoka made Chandragupta his model. 
He emulated the old grim master of millions, who fought armies 
and wild beasts for his work; and for his play, set bulls, elephants 
and rhinoceroses in the arena to fight each other. If a taste for these 
gory exhibitions was a strange schooling for the greatest humani- 
tarian of all time, it is evidence that human nature is erratic and 
contradictory. The course pleasures of a brutal and sensuous court 
were high sport for the fresh young prince. He entered into what- 
ever was afoot—work or war, hunt or entertainment—with a con- 
tagious enthusiasm that lent new zest to the jaded grandfather. 
Even the monotonous panic of crowds, always scurrying in fear, 
or grovelling in mock servility, became gratifying and amusing when 
the prince was near. Ordinarily, like grasshoppers, scuttling under- 
foot, they were an inevitable feature of movement. 


Accustomed from birth to his grandfather’s crowds, nothing in 
their behavior this day impressed the prince, till the procession had 
left the confines of the city proper and made its way through an 
outlying cemetery where mourning relatives had piously raised 
domes of stone or carefully wrought vases or stupas over the ashes 
of their dead. Squatting among the gravestones, and charred bits 
from funeral fires, a group of men had assembled around a young 
bhikshu who was addressing them. If he had met an excited throng 
of plebians, running or cowering in terror, it would have been a 
commonplace. To the prince, the astonishing thing about this assem- 
blage was that they seemed to take no particular notice of the king’s 
retinue at all; Their eager attention was fastened upon the monk, 


and upon those among his students who questioned, from time to 
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time, some point in his discourse. King, amazons and tigers were 
of no consequence to them. 

The sight piqued the curiosity of the young Asoka. A rusty 
monk in a cemetery—what counter attraction was this that could 
eclipse a royal cavalcade? Asoka sent for one of the officers whose 
special duty it was to keep track of the arrival and entertainment 
of travellers. . 

“What sort of holy man is this, and what are his fellows doing 
in this place of the dead?” he demanded. 

“He is a strange teacher from the west, Upagupta by name, son 
of a perfumer in Benares. He preaches the heretical doctrines of 
a philosopher whom he calls the Enlightened One. He spurns the 
teachings of the sacred Vedas, and blasphemes against the great 
gods Siva and Vishnu. Even the wise rule of His Majesty, your 
royal grandfather, is slandered. He has been forbidden entrance to 
the city, and so harangues among the tombs.” 

A curious smile flitted over the face of the young prince, as he 
dismissed the officer. Youth can be fond without being reverential. 
“This fellow’s preaching must be interesting,” he said. “I may wish 
to hear more of his strange doctrine. 

As inconspicuously as possible he put aside his ornaments, and 
on some slight pretext slipped out of the hunter’s train. He quietly 
moved round and took a seat among the young Upagupta’s disciples. 
Upagupta, squatting in the center, was a striking figure in a tattered 
yellow robe, girdled with a leathern belt, and by his side the empty 
wooden prayer bowl of the Indian mendicant. His sunken cheeks 
and starved appearance showed that the bowl was seldom filled, but 
food was forgotten in the breathless intensity of his message. Young, 
eloquent, skillful, and aflame with zeal for the new gospel of serv- 
ice, he showed his hearers with consummate clearness the faults of 
their own lives and the way to better things. 

“How common it is,” he was saying, “to find both laymen and 
priests who think, ‘What wonders I can work! See how I bend 
others to my will!’ Vain braggarts do not undertake work because 
of some great purpose in view, some benefit to be accomplished. 
They think only in terms of their own honor and gain. Everything 
in their eyes is useful only as a pedestal to set them up above then 
companions. 

“Show your true superiority, my brothers, by superior conduct, 
by the superior judgment you apply. Do not swell our own feelings 
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of self-esteem in the humiliation of your associates. If they are 
really inferior, lift them up, by your comfort and your charity. 

“Order your lives so that your satisfactions will not depend upon 
petty bawbles and happenings that surround you, but in the great 
purposes and creations of your intelligence.” 

The bhikshu pointed to the tombstones around them. 

“Before long this body will sink to the ground, as devoid of sense 
and worth as a piece of rotting wood. But ideas will remain. They 
will pass on to others, and others will put them into execution. The 
good ideas will become a line of virtuous deeds; the bad ones a suc- 
cession of evil actions. Our duty is to do something not only for 
our own pleasures, but for the benefit of posterity.” 

The prince was tempted to put in a word. “Other bhikshus talk 
much of austerities and penances in this world, to obtain great hap- 
piness in the next. Is it to obtain union with Brahma that you lead 
this meagre existence?” 

“T look for no recompense,’ Upagupta answered gravely, “not 
even to be born in heaven; but seek the welfare of my fellow men, 
to bring back those who stray, to elevate those who live in error, and 
to do away with the sources of sorrow and pain for the world.” 

“T fear your soft doctrine would be poor counsel for a prince,” 
said Asoka, smiling. 

“On the contrary,” Upagupta returned, “there is every reason 
to think it is the only counsel that could possibly enable him to win 
lasting success. Conquer your foe by force, and you increase his 
enmity; conquer by charity, and you reap no after sorrow. A lov- 
ing heart is the great requirement—not to oppress, not to destroy, 
not to exalt oneself by treading down others, but to comfort and 
befriend those in suffering. Here one finds the real satisfaction i1 
life—loving among the hateful, sound among the sickly, generous 
among the greedy.” 

There was spirited discussion of these doctrines among the audi- 
tors and the samanna that would have amused and interested the 
prince. But tiger hunting, not philosophy, was the order of the 
day. The prince withdrew and followed the hunting party. 

At the edge of the jungle Asoka met the royal company, storing 
the jewelled palankins and chariots and stalling horses and cattle 
in temporary shelters erected for their benefit. The favored few 
mounted the kneeling elephants and penetrated the deep grass and 
low bushes, where game driven in by lesser mortals might be dis- 
patched. It was a sport of kings, and the young prince always took 
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his part with relish. But even in the excitement of the chase, the 
new phrases of the samanna, like the refrain of a foolish song, kept 
running through his brain. “Vain braggarts—no great purpose— 
only a pedestal—rotting log of wood—no recompense, not even to 
be born in heaven—conquer by charity, and you reap no after 
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The hunt was little different from others the prince had enjoyed. 
The beasts and the beaters took the risks, the riders took the honor 
and satisfaction of striking the final blow. 

Nightfall found the cavalcade returning to the spacious palace 
grounds, ornamented with stately trees, pools of vari-colored lotus 
flowers, ponds of goldfish and tortoises, and gardens of roses filled 
with deer, peacocks and parrots of gorgeous plumage. The prince 
hastened to his apartments, where he stretched upon a richly inlaid 
teakwood bed, piled with silken pillows.. His personal servants, 
with jewelled flasks and ebony rollers administered upon his body 
one of those matchless symphonies of sensual delight, appealing not 
only to sound and sight, but to muscular sensation and the sense of 
smell, which were peculiar to the time and country. With all the 
refinements of their art they massaged his tired muscles, pouring 
out in careful succession the right proportions of vari-scented oils. 
As the attendants rolled and kneeded his flesh, an orchestra played, 
and twelve beautiful nautch girls, with filmy, spangled skirts and 
pearl-strung waists and shoulders, plaited a series of graceful pos- 
tures, half dance, half pantomime, about the reclining connoisseur. 
All was tempered with exquisite harmony—the sheen of pearl against 
the brown transparency of naked bodies, the gold bands and crowns 
of flowers about the shapely heads, quiver of bangle, sweep of line 
and gesture, shrill of reedy pipe—all were part of a carefully 
wrought invention. Meanwhile the master of the wardrobe appeared 
with a habit of pure white wool, embroidered with lotus flower de- 
signs in threads of gold and silver. Two chamberlains followed 
with headband and girdle of scarlet silk, gem studded, and scarlet 
sandals of softest leather. Richly clothed, the young Asoka walked 
along the latticed galleries, down the stately staircase, across the 
threshold of alabaster, into the great hall of his grandfather’s pal- 
ace, where many nobles of the realm had gathered to pay homage 
to the great emperor and report conditions in various parts of the 
empire. 

When gifts had been presented and accepted with all the formali- 
ties required by Oriental courtesy, Chandragupta ordered the per- 
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formers to begin their entertainment. Sword swallowers, jugglers, 
snake charmers, wrestlers, tiger tamers did their best to merit the 
applause of king and courtiers. 

When this program was concluded a host of waiters entered 
with such a feast as only an Oriental monarch would provide. Served 
from golden trays of exquisite workmanship, there were curried 
peacocks, capon, antelopes, sweet cakes made of rice flour, figs, 
dates, sweetmeats, honey and wine. The feasters reclined upon 
couches in oriental fashion, and during the banquet other dancing 
girls glided among the revellers, with pretty wiles and graceful post- 
ures, sprinkling attar of roses over the company. As night deepened, 
myriads of bronze and silver lamps, hanging from the carved san- 
dal-wood ceiling, gave the hall the appearance of fairyland. When 
the guests grew weary of amusements and muddled with wine, pearl- 
strung dancers charmed their departing senses with fondling, music 
and perfume. 

The entertainment, which was a tremendous delight for those 
tired business men, Chandragupta’s commissioners, on their infre- 
quent visits to the capital, to be dreamed of and talked about for 
years, was a stale show for the prince. If tonight it had more than 
common in it to amuse and stimulate, it was by way of interpreta- 
tion of the samanna’s maxims of the morning. Why did the sword- 
swallowers paralyze their gullets, and snake charmers slyly extract 
the poison of their pets upon bits of meat and then provoke stinging 
bites upon their naked flesh without flinching? Why did jugglers 
and animal tamers endure years of toil and obscurity? Was it only 
to say, “See what wonders I can work!” Was it merely the pedestal 
that set them up above their fellows? ; 

Asoka’s mind turned from the overladen baskets of dainties to 
the little empty praying bowl of the ascetic. He could see the lean, 
earnest face of the young preacher imploring, “Order your lives so 
that your satisfactions will not depend upon petty bawbles and hap- 
penings that surround you, but in the great purposes and creations of 
your intelligence. . . . Ideas will outlast death. Duty is to do some- 
thing, not for mere pleasure, but for the benefit of posterity. . 
Sound among the sickly, generous among the greedy.” What a 
philosophy! The magnificent idealism of the teaching appealed 
powerfully to the natural idealism of youth; yet the full force and 
deeper meaning of the doctrine was not to receive serious considera- 
tion for years to come. But the words of a humble, outcast samanna 
had left their stamp upon a noble mind, and the effect was the most 
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epoch making and far reaching ever imparted by a single mind upon 
a single occasion in the history of the world. 

Often in the days that followed the young prince hunted in the 
jungles of realm beyond which towered the white peaks of the Hima- 
layas. Sometimes he used dogs after the manner introduced by 
Alexander the Great in the days when Asoka’s grandfather had 
himself been a young prince. Asoka was interested also in falconry, 
and brought and trained great numbers of these hunting birds within 
the grounds of the royal palace. As time advanced, however, the 
fondness for hunting gave way to the more mature interests of the 
soldier. With his grandfather’s generals in battle he always con- 
ducted himself so as to merit the approval of that critical judge. 
The momentary impression created by the samanna’s prcaehing was 
apparently cast aside. His mind was upon war and the glories of 
war. One promotion followed another, first the vice-royalty of 
Taxila and later of Ujain. These were not given by the exacting 
king till justly won, as he wished in no way to injure his grandson’s 
chances of becoming a great emperor in his own right. One of his 
first great independent undertakings was to build a royal road from 
Taxila to Pataliputra the capital, the first to be built in the empire. 
The grandfather, at the outset, skeptical about anything so revolu- 
tionary in the East, where abominable roads are an institution, 
finally came to recognize the value of good communication as an 
essential of good government, and secretly felt great pride in the 
young prince’s enterprize. 

In 298 B. C., Chandragupta died, leaving the empire to his son 
Bindusara, of whom we know very little, except that he died twenty- 
four years later, passing the empire intact to his son, Asoka. Curi- 
ously, the only record that remains of this twenty-four years is a 
letter from Bindusara to a neighboring Greek governor, Antioches, 
asking him, as a friendly favor, to buy him some figs, some raisin 
wine and a Greek professor. Antiochos replied that he was send- 
ing the figs and wine with pleasure; as for buying the professor, 
well, he was petrified with regret, but really that wasn’t done among 
the Greeks. 

For ten years after his accession, Asoka was occupied in gov- 
erning the realm after the manner of his two predecessors. The 
efficient administration of so vast an empire demanded great indus- 
try and extraordinary ability. His grandfather had maintained an 
army of 600,000 infantry, 30,000 cavalry, 9,000 elephants and a 
corresponding number of chariots. Asoka continued this organiza- 
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tion, perfect in discipline and equipment. Chandragupta had im- 
ported skilled workmen from Persia and Greece to improve the art 
and architecture of his kingdom, but like many others with more 
means than culture, he was not the ideal patron of art. In attempt- 
ing to control the details of the work, he sometimes gave such ridicu- 
lous orders that the workmen, in anger or ridicule, produces mons- 
trosities so grotesque that even the most unlearned had to smile. 
Asoka, with better taste and finer appreciation, encouraged his work- 
men to do their best in their own way, and erected masterpieces of 
architecture that succeeding generations refused to believe had been 
fashioned by human hands. His workmen, for instance, succeeded in 
finding a brilliant polish for sandstone which no workmen in modern 
times have been able to discover. 

The army and the extensive building programs necessitated 
enormous revenues. Taxes at their highest in modern times are 
trifling compared with the levies in Chandragupta’s empire. Irrigat- 
ing systems were government works, and a third of the crop was 
requisitioned in payment for water. Everything offered for sale 
had to be marked with the government stamp, and government in- 
spectors, everywhere on the lookout in the markets, took a tenth 
of the price paid at every sale. All gambling was under govern- 
ment control. Officers furnished the devices, refereed the games 
and collected five per cent of the winnings. 

Megasthenes, a Greek ambassador to India in the time of Chan- 
dragupta, sent back detailed descriptions of the land and its people 
which give us considerable light on the customs of this distant time 
and place. If we stick to the reports of his own observations, and 
leave out some of the wild tales that he says were told him about 
stones sweeter than figs or honey, serpents with bats’ wings, which 
could pass overhead and rain down ulcers, dogs that bit so fero- 
ciously that their eyes fell out, men with eyes in the middle of their 
foreheads and with ears reaching to their feet, others with feet re- 
versed and no mouths, for they lived on odors, gold-digging ants 
as big as foxes, who understood the value of their accumulations 
and chased away all visitors to their gold dust mountains, and like 
absurdities which are likely to season ancient accounts, we get a 
picture of a frugal, honest, orderly, temperate people, who safely 
left their houses unguarded and who had no lawsuits over grievances 
and disputes. There was a measure of self-government, but with it 
a strict accountability to the king and his commissioners, for the 
king had secret agents collect news of everything and pass it on to 
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their superiors, even criticisms of their own acts and the policies of 
the king that were in disfavor among the people. There were com- 
mittees throughout the kingdom to provide accommodations for 
travellers, and incidentally to keep a sharp lookout upon them; 
others to register births and deaths, to license dealers, supervise 
manufactures, attend to government parks, buildings and repairs, 
etc. As the houses were mostly of wood, there was great need of 
good fire protection. Government agents saw to it that there was 
a fire-well for every ten houses, a supply of ladders, axes, hooks, 
and ropes, and a volunteer fire company always available. 

A prodigious task it was to select and sustain reliable, compe- 
tent appointees in all these positions, who could manage work effi- 
ciently and handle funds honestly. Where so much revenue had 
to be collected and spent, misappropriation was difficult to discern. 
As a minister of the time records: “Just as with fish moving under 
water, it cannot be discovered whether they are drinking or not, so 
it is impossible to detect government servants, employed on official 
duties, when helping themselves to money.” 

Asoka, while naturally mild and reasonable, did not lack force 
and severity when dealing with felons. With perjurers, tax dodg- 
ers and assassins, justice was quick and sharp. Cases were tried 
as they came up, night or day, without waiting, and the sentence 
executed on the spot. The administration of the sentence cost little 
and fell on all alike, for it was applied to the culprit’s body, and 
ranged in severity from the cutting of the hair to severe bodily muti- 
lation and death. There was no workman’s compensation law, but 
whoever caused a skilled workman to lose a hand or an eye paid for 
the injury with his life. 

For ten years, therefore, Asoka employed himself in maintain- 
ing good government in the realm that his grandfather had subju- 
gated; then he began to look with covetous eyes upon Kalinga, an 
independent kingdom on the southeast. The longer he studied, the 
more desirable it seemed, and he could not rest till the way was 
clear to annex it to his own domain. With strategic speed and 
secrecy he marshalled his forces in fighting array and led it against 
the luckless country. 

The infantry were armed with the peculiar Indian bows of 
prodigious size and strength. Too ponderous to be drawn by hand, 
they were rested with one end on the ground while the archer placed 
one foot in the middle and drew the nine-foot arrow back with both 
hands. The arrow left the bow with a force that no armour could 
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withstand. If the soldiers drew too close to use the bow to advan- 
tage, they exchanged them for huge two-handled swords. 

Following the infantry came the horsemen, armed with lances 
and short bucklers, riding without saddles and prodding their horses 
with spurs and guiding them by reins attached to iron prongs in the 
horse’s mouth. Finally came the 9,000 fighting elephants, clad in 
brazen armour, some bearing towers upon their backs, in which 
were concealed warriors, while other elephants followed carrying 
the army’s baggage and supplies. 

At the end of the long, six hundred mile advance, with the beat- 
ing of brass drums and the blowing of conch shells, the mighty forces 
of Asoka rushed forward to attack. The inhabitants of Kalinga 
were entirely unprepared for the battle, nevertheless they dauntlessly 
sallied out to defend their city. The Kalingans were a simple 
people, in the arts of war inferior to their assailants. Although they 
knew the use of bows, javelins and slings and had horsemen of fair 
ability, they had nothing to match the chariots and elephants. Indeed, 
many among their number were rustics, clad only in the skins of 
animals and armed with pointed sticks. In an incredibly short time, 
however, they raised more than 600,000 soldiers, such as they were, 
and undertook to defend their country. 


The two armies met outside the city and horrible carnage ensued. 
Asoka’s scythe bearing chariots mowed down the Kalingan infantry 
as a reaper mows grain. The prancing horses, four abreast, trampled 
the almost defenseless Kalingans. Most ruthless and dreadful of 
all were the Indian elephants and their riders. These monsters in 
armour were invincible to lance, javelin or sword. The beasts had 
been taught to cut and thrust with huge scimitars which they carried 
in their trunks, and thus they annihilated almost as many of the 
enemy as the chariots. In the brazen towers on the back of each 
elephant crouched three archers, shooting right and left into the 
“midst of the warriors below. 


The Kalingans, beaten in the field, fled to the city and defended 
themselves as long as possible. But an enemy more deadly even 
than Asoka’s forces stealthily invaded their camp. Famine and pes- 
tilence steadily wasted their strength and within a few days the in- 
vaders were able to complete their victory. A hundred thousand 
had been slain, 150,000 were prisoners. The rest were dead of 
disease, sick or starving. Asoka and his generals rode into the city 
to see the magnitude of their victory. 
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It was a personal triumph for Asoka. He himself had directed 
and won one of the world’s great wars. He had gratified his ambi- 
tion to enrich the state, and to extend the dominions of his empire. 
What was there to prevent him from becoming another even more 
glorious Alexander? Nothing, perhaps, but a few words dropped 
by an obscure beggar. As it was, however, no conqueror ever knew 
a more heart-breaking triumph. 

What sights greeted his eyes! Everywhere he looked, disease 
and destruction had left their wake of suffering and despair. Bodies 
of the noble Kalingans, piled in heaps, lay in ghastly horror, gaunt 
forms struck down by pestilence and hunger. He wandered among 
endless thousands of blighted homes, unkept ard forlorn, only to 
read a new tale of tragedy in every one. Here a wounded soldier, 
hacked by scythe or scimitar, had escaped immiediate slaughter only 
to die of disease. There, the lifeless form of a woman, and clinging 
to her in helpless terror, the starved shadow of a living child. A 
soldier could endure the sights of battle, but who could look upon 
these widows dumb with anguish, wondering children, sick and 
helpless, and the staring, sightless eyes of the dead? A whole virile 
nation had been crushed and wasted. 

Outside the gates of the city groups of weeping mourners were 
bearing their dead and erecting funeral piles for their cremation. 
Hundreds of columns of flame shot upward and long wreaths of 
black smoke commingled and intertwined. To the king’s cultivated 
senses, the horror of the smell was even more appalling than the 
abomination of the sight. No skilled specialist among the perfumers 
tonight can concoct a symphony that will mitigate the noisome horror 
of this one. Asoka asked his generals to proceed without him and 
sat down alone upon a mound in the Kalinean cemetery. With 
startling realism the cemetery scene of so many years ago flashed 
before him, and he could hear the samanna saying, “How common 
it is to find both laymen and priests who think, ‘What wonders I 
can work! See how I bend others to my will!’ Vain braggarts do 
not undertake work because of some great purpose in view. some 
benefit to be accomplished. They think only in terms of their own 
honor and gain. Everything in their eyes is useful only as a pedestal 
to set them up above their compan‘ons.” 

The words of the samanna were calm and his manner gentle, but 
the message they carried stung the king like a white-hot sword. 
Never until this moment had he seriously considered the personal 
bearing of the instruction. Now every syllable rang with convic- 
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tion. “What wonders I have wrought! How I have bent others to 
my will! And, great Siva, what a pedestal!’ 

In this hour Asoka suffered the blackness of remorse as many 
another sinner before and since has suffered in the hour of his con- 
version. Then the more uplifting parts of the message gripped his 
thought. “Do not swell your feelings of self esteem in the humbling 
of your associates. If they are below you lift them by your comfort 
and charity. Conquer your foe by force and you increase his 
enmity ; conquer by love, and you reap no after sorrow.” 

As he pondered the significance of the words, hope began to min- 
gle with remorse, and resolution moved him to action. Still repeat- 
ing the words of the samanna, which returned with ever-growing 
conviction, he started ata brisk pace toward his headquarters. “Show 
true superiority by superior conduct, by the superior judgment you 
can apply to living. Order your life so that your satisfaction will 
be realized in the noble creations of your intelligence.” That was it! 
In the short years left to him, he would devote his authority and 
ability to intelligent, creative effort, and wipe out the stain of this 
hateful conquest. The. remaining victories must be victories of 
great ideas. “Ideas will remain. They will be put into execution 
by others, in a line of virtuous deeds.” Was it possible that the 
millions under his command could be kindled by generous motives 
as easily as they had been called to war? If so, what a transforma- 
tion in his empire could be wrought! “A loving heart is the great 
requirement. Not to oppress, not to destroy, not to exalt oneself 
by treading down others, but to comfort and befriend the suffering.” 
Already he caught visions of a marvellous revolution. The gloom 
gave way to a flood of spiritual exaltation. The very stones shouted 
in ecstacy. This hateful triumph of ambitious cruelty in Kalinga 
had shown him the way to a spiritual triumph of kindness and 
service throughout the world. 

He returned to the capital, Pataliputra (Patna) an entirely dif- 
ferent Asoka from the one that had sallied forth a few weeks before. 
His life henceforth was devoted to the service of his fellow men, 
the only military monarch on record who ever abandoned warfare 
after victory. In haste he sent couriers to find the monk, Upa- 
gupta, whose discourse had been instrumental in his great conver- 
sion. Upagupta, now like the king, a man of advancing years, ex- 
plained that his sayings had been those of a more famous master, 
Gotamo, the Sakya sage, and together the emperor and he set about 
a study and interpretation of the great doctrines of the “Enlight- 
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ened One.” The more he studied the traditions and the written 
accounts that were available, the more they captured his mind and 
heart. Immediately his enormous power and immense resources 
were employed to carry out the Buddha’s teachings. 

The first step was to reduce the sum of pain and misery in the 
world. For the millions of thirsty laborers, toiling over Indian roads 
in the tropic heat, he planted a continuous line of shade trees, and 
dug wells at frequent intervals. All over his own kingdom, and 
neighboring states as well, he set up hospitals, for suffering men 
and beasts. These became not only refuges for the injured and 
diseased, but training schools for nurses and physicians, and sta- 
tions for the growth of healing herbs and the distribution of medi- 
cines, the first hospitals and medical schools in history. 

Gotamo had said, “If a man will first make himself the model 
of what he would like others to be, then he can profitably under- 
take to mold others to his pattern. Perfecting himself, however, 
will constitute his most difficult task.’ Asoka therefore set the 
example in the humane treatment of animals by abolishing the royal 
hunt, and greatly reducing the use of meat on the royal tables. Sac- 
rifices of most animals were forbidden and wild life protected, 
though not to the fanatical extreme reached in later centuries. 

Other heartless customs of Chandragupta and his predecessors 
Asoka discontinued. One was the curious horse sacrifice of ancient 
India. The game was to turn loose a magnificent young stallion, 
with a hundred older animals following to wander off at will. The 
king with all his army followed. If any force ventured to interfere, 
they fell upon them and engaged in battle. The horse, of course, 
might be judiciously guided into the domains of an enemy and so 
made the occasion of a welcome quarrel. After the ceremony, the 
horse was yoked with others to a gold car and sacrificed to the 
fire spirit. Instead of using these fantastic means to provoke war, 
Asoka’s great concern, after his conversion, was to produce friend- 
ship and help for bordering tribes. 

Even greater than Asoka’s concern for the physical well-being 
of man and beast, was his concern for the general moral welfare. 
He longed to have all men fused, like himself, with Gotamo’s 
ideals of service. Along with his “healing arrangements,” therefore, 
and perhaps as part of it, he founded the greatest missionary enter- 
prize in the history of the world. Eighty-four thousand mission- 
aries he is said to have dispatched to different parts of India and 
in a surprisingly short time India and Ceylon had been converted to 
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Buddhist teachings. Through the influence of others sent to coun- 
tries beyond, Buddhism in some form eventually extended over 
Burma, Siam, Cambodia, the Indian Archipelago, China, Korea, 
Japan, Mongolia, Thibet’ and other countries of Asia. According 
to Professor Mahaffy, Buddhist monks were preaching in Palestine 
and Syria two hundred years before Christ. Asoka’s own brother 
and sister or daughter went as missionaries to Ceylon. 


In his own kingdom, missionaries were not only moral instruct- 
ors, but enthusiastic teachers of reading and writing. Where Megas- 
thenes, two generations before, had found a people notably illiter- 
ate, now the ability to read and write was widespread. Through 
the written word, the king was thus enabled to speak to his sub- 
jects directly, and this he did by setting up stone pillars, carved 
with the messages he wished to convey. Tradition states that 64,000 
of these memorial columns were erected, of which only thirty-five 
widely scattered ones remain. The others have been destroyed in 
one way and another—often by later Mohammedan fanatics, who 
could not read the inscriptions, and burst the huge stones with fire, 
to get the supposedly idolatrous objects out of the way. The re- 
maining pillars, now readily deciphered by modern scholars, give 
a remarkable picture of this peerless monarch. 


On one of them, he says, “In his majesty’s opinion, the highest 
triumph is the triumph of principle. He considers profitable only 
what effects the future. He has raised this memorial so that his 
descendents may not feel it their duty to attempt new wars of con- 
quest. If perchance they become involved in war, they should take 
pride in using patience and mercy toward their foes, always remem- 
bering that the only true conquest is the triumph of righteousness. 
Let your enthusiasm be directed toward constructive labor, for that 
alone brings happiness in this world and the next.” 


Again: “On the roads I have had banyan trees set out to give 
‘shade to man and beast, and every little way bowers of mango 
trees planted and wells dug, rest houses erected and watering places 
provided for the general enjoyment. A small matter, however, is 
this so-called enjoyment. The real merit in what I have done lies 
in the features that other men will adopt and emulate. In increas- 
ing measure they will learn to accept the wisdom of former genera- 
tions, they will apply the learning of scholars, respect the aged, the 
Brahmans, the holy men, the unfortunate, yes, even laborers and 
slaves.” 
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The time that Asoka had formerly spent in hunting he now de- 
voted to pious tours of his kingdom—not with a company of nobles 
and huge retinue of retainers, as in his grandfather’s day, but often 
with only a companion or two, going afoot from camp, dressed in 
the garb of a friar, and preaching along the way. The most famous 
of these pilgrimages was made about the twenty-first year of his 
reign, in company with his beloved teacher, Upagupta, to the places 
associated with Gotamo—his traditional birthplace, the Iumbino 
gardens, the famous Bo-tree where he received his great inspiration, 
his burial place, and others. At each shrine visited he had stupas 
or topes erected and inscribed with the words of Upagupta, as he 
presented them to his royal disciple. To Asoka and Upagupta, the 
stupa, or funeral stone, had very deep and sacred associations, hence 
this emblem became to the Buddhist what the cross became to the 
Christian. Each found his highest symbol of devotion in the chief 
memorial of his persecution. A cutting of the Bo-tree he sent to 
Ceylon, where it is still growing, the oldest tree known, and an 
object of deepest reverence to the inhabitants. 

Asoka was eager to share his belief in the teachings of Gotamo, 
but he sought converts only by peaceful persuasion and reasonable 
conviction ; he did not press the doctrines upon anybody by authority 
or the force of arms. Other sects were not only tolerated but 
assisted. The Jains for example, entertained religious views quite 
different from Asoka’s, but he constructed places of worship accord- 
ing to their wishes, beautiful rock temples, still in existence. carved 
from solid stone and polished to mirror luster. Of the various be- 
liefs Asoka said, “One ought not to glorify his own creed and belittle 
others’ without reason. Let him be sure of the grounds for his 
criticism, for the other sects also deserve reverence for one reason 
or another. By regarding them kindly, he does credit to his own 
sect and others at the same time. On the other hand, by fanatical 
opposition, he discredits himself and does disservice to others.” 

Tolerant as Asoka was of creeds frankly different from his own. 
he had little sympathy with factions within his own church, who 
produced disunion on petty doctrinal questions or deceived the people 
with false beliefs. The king’s patronage of religious teachers had 
induced evil men to assume the yellow robe of friars and give forth 
their own opinions as the teachings of Buddha. In the eighteenth 
year of his reign, therefore, Asoka called a council of one thousand 
leading elders, and with their help collected as much as possible of 
the actual sayings of Gotamo, in the language of his central kingdom 
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(Magadha) and this still remains the basic scriptures of southern 
Buddhists. 

Asoka’s labors in behalf of his faith does not seem to have inter- 
fered with efficient administration of the empire. Asoka followed 
the wise policy of giving his appointed officers great freedom in the 
management of their business. He allowed them room to exercise 
unlimited judgment and enterprize, as their individual genius or 
circumstances might warrant. He asked only for creditable results, 
without prescribing in detail how these results were to be brought 
about. He did not leave results to conjecture, however, but had 
thorough surveys and investigations of the work of his viceroys and 
commissioners made by a trusted board of independent inspectors or 
censors, who, from time to time, reported to the king conditions in 
every locality, even the morals of his own household. As a further 
guarantee or check-up on the promptness and virtue of his officers, 
he had a bell placed over his bed, wherever he slept, and connected 
by a cord to the outer courtyard, within reach of any citizen. Any 
one of high or low degree, who failed to get justice through the 
regular channels, was at liberty to ring the bell, Atri-fashion, and 
call the king’s attention to his grievance. Doubtless, it paid com- 
missioners to see that the king did not have to lose too much sleep 
on their account. 

One point that Asoka made much of in his instruction to his 
officers, we of this day could profitably take to heart. He insisted 
that laws and ordinances were of small account; that good govern- 
ment must depend, not on external regulations, but in improved 
personal conviction, brought about by a study of moral truths. 

If Asoka was exacting in his demands upon his officers, and in- 
sistent that they do everything possible for the public good, he was 
no less exacting with himself. ‘Whether I am dining,” he said, “or 
in the woman’s apartment, or driving, or in bed or in the garden, 
my agents are to report to me upon the business of the people. If 
fraud is committed, if by any chance I give a verbal order to one 
of my officials, and in carrying it out a dispute arises, I have com- 
manded that the whole matter be reported to me at any hour and 
place. I am never fully satisfied with my efforts. I must do as 
much as possible for the welfare of mankind. The way to achieve 
this is by energy and dispatch.” 

Where Asoka felt that a great principle was at stake, he did not 
hesitate to go contrary to the popular will. His abolition of animal 
sacrifices undoubtedly shocked millions of his subjects, who consid- 
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ered this a deep religious obligation. The slaughter, nevertheless, 
was stopped. In matters of belief, Asoka let people think as they 
had a mind to; in matters of behavior, however, they must do as 
they were told. One of the deepest of popular prejudices which 
Asoka fought against was one that has crippled India for ages— 
the caste system. The aboriginal tribes on the borders of Aryan 
India were considered as less than animals by the Hindus, ana 
treated with cruelty and disdain. Asoka’s proclamation was: “If 
you ask what is the king’s command with regard to the uncon- 
quered tribes on the frontiers or what does he desire these people 
to understand, the answer is—the king desires that they shall not 
be afraid of him, that they should trust him, and should receive from 
his hand benefits—not misfortune. They should grasp the fact that 
the king will have patience with them, and that for his sake they 
should do right, and so profit in this world and the next. Now it is 
for you to do your part to make the people trust me, and show 
them that the king loves them as himself, and that they are as his 
children.”’ It is hard to see how this delicate matter could be han- 
dled in a more firm yet tactful way. 

As the years advanced Asoka turned over the affairs of state 
more and more to his successors, and devoted more of his own time 
to the enjoyment of his religion. For long periods he even adopted 
the yellow robes of a begging friar, setting aside all wordly care, 
devoted his waning strength to spreading his favorite gospel of “love 
of duty, self-examination, obedience to principle, reverence for 
others, and hard work.” 

Where he died or how we have no means of knowing. The great 
builder and marker of shrines had no lasting tombstone over his 
own grave. Unfortunately Asoka’s descendents were unable to 
maintain his spirit nor his power. Within fifty years, the last of the 
Maurya dynasty was slain by his commander-in-chief and the empire 
crumbled to pieces. The forces of reaction set in. Culture declined. 
Buddhism, with its rejection of magic, cruelty, caste and supersti- 
tion, and its emphasis upon right ideals and practical philanthropy, 
died out of popular favor in the land of its origin, though continuing 
to spread in lands of its adoption. 

The wonder is not that Asoka’s life and influence were so soon 
forgotten but they lasted as long as they did. If the downward 
recoil of his people from the high standards he set for them seems 
sudden, it is only because of a principle that the great Gotamo made 
plain, and Asoka often repeated: “It is what people-do for them- 
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selves that counts, not what others do for them.” Asoka, in a reign 
of over two score years, did great things for his nation and for the 
world, attaining centuries of progress in as many years, but even 
his long reign and his heroic exertion were not enough to teach the 
world to adopt and carry out these policies on their own initiative. 
Thanks to a few other men like Asoka, it is a lesson we are slowly 
and unsteadily learning to apply. 

Through the dim distance of the ages, then, we glimpse the noble 
figure of one of the greatest kings in history—a strong man of high 
ideals, unflagging diligence and pious devotion. Reared himself in 
an atmosphere of colossal intrigue, cruelty, extravagance, voluptu- 
ousness and oppression, he became a paragon of honor, humanity, 
simplicity, purity and service. He put himself at the head of an 
unpopular reform begun by an obscure sect in his own country, and 
made it a world religion numbering more nominal believers than 
any other. The enormous taxes that he levied were returned to the 
people in magnificent buildings, monuments, and other useful public 
works. Not only was he centuries ahead of his own times in estab- 
lishing hospitals, roads, groves, schools, disarmament, and the fruits 
of industry and tranquility, but perhaps centuries ahead of our times 
in promoting speedy justice, universal industry, democratic tolera- 
tion, mobilization of initiative and intelligence of subordinate officials, 
and charging them not merely with responsibility for the detection 
and punishment of wrongdoing, but with the obligation of using 
anticipatory instruction and guidance by which wrongdoing could 
be prevented. The admonition that we find oftenest repeated by him 
is, “Let small and great exert themselves.” | 

The most modest estimate of his life work and statement of his 
ideals is the one he makes himself: “Former kings have brought 
divers blessings to mankind as well as I. My special thought has 
been to educate men to a devotion to principles of honor. What are 
these principles of honor? MReverence, useful labor, kindness of 
heart, liberality to others, loyalty to fact and personal integrity. 

“There is no charity like the charity founded upon these princi- 
ples ; no such friendship, no such brotherhood. 

“Both this world and the next are hard to master, save by in- 
tense love of duty, searching self-examination, strict obedience to 
principle, deep reverence for others and plenty of hard work.” 

His last words were, “Through exertion comes the great reward ; 
it cannot be obtained by position or influence. The humblest man, 
if he will exert himself somewhat, can win great future bliss.” 


THE INDIAN REVEALS EUS CHARAC TET: 


BY DR. GEORGE H. DAUGHERTY, JR. 


HE character of the North American Indian has long been the 

subject of controversy. The early Spanish explorers of Amer- 
ica were in some doubt whether the natives were actually human. 
The Pope ruled that they were human and should be treated as 
such; but the explorers and their successors did not heed this injunc- 
tion very well. By the eighteenth century, however, it was the style 
for romantic philosophers like Rousseau, most of whom had never 
even seen an Indian, to extol him as a noble savage, an undefiled, 
metaphysical super-man. These philosophers advised their con- 
temporaries to-lead the Indian’s happy life, but none of the philo- 
sophical gentry ever tried the experiment themselves. 

The colonists and hunters who actually came in contact with the 
Indian were nearly unanimous in the traditional opinion of the 
“pesky redskin,” who was only good when dead.t Today this view 
seems to be gradually dying out in favor of the “noble savage” idea. 
There are many earnest people who still regard the Indian as a 
once-happy and undefiled son of nature, now soiled and ruined by 
disgusting civilization. 

Which, if either, of these views is correct will be revealed by 
the following analyses of aboriginal compositions in which the Indian 
speaks for himself. It will be noticed that the selections chosen are 
all either songs or speeches. These types of composition, especially 
the former, were much more religiously guarded and handed down, 
orally of course, among the tribesmen, than were legends and tales. 
Each tribe carefully preserved its songs as a precious heritage which 
another tribe could not borrow. This feeling was partly due to the 
belief in magical properties of many songs, especially those inspired 
by dreams. Each individual tribesman also had his store of songs 


1See Francis Parkman, The Oregon Trail, Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
New York, 1901, pp. 292-293. 
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which he himself had composed and which no one else could sing 
without permission. Especially good songs were sometimes bought 
and sold. Thus there was a primitive copyright law. The result 
of this regard for songs is that many of them have descended almost 
unchanged for generations before being noted down by expert eth- 
nologists. Such songs therefore reveal the true heart and soul of 
the red man better than would any amount of theorizing by white 
men. 

Indian speeches are, of course, much harder to obtain than songs. 
Most of them were uttered on special occasions. Not being recorded 
in writing, they quickly were forgotten. Some few which were re- 
corded by white men have been greatly changed by the transcribers 
who desired to improve them. The fact remains that the Indians 
were notable orators, as even their worst enemies testify. A few 
of their great speeches have come down in accurate form, and also 
serve as an index to the nature of those who uttered them. 

One of the most disputed questions about the Indian’s character 
is his reputation for being a ferocious and cruel fighter. Many 
people, some of whom should know better, maintain that in ancient 
America the inhabitants lived very much at peace; and that it was 
the villainous white man who taught the Indian how to fight and to 
practice all the other vices. Dr. Joseph K. Dixon even goes the 
length of saying: “There are many cogent reasons for the belief that 
before the coming of the white man there were no general or long 
continued wars among the Indians. There was no motive for war.’ 
The falsity of such an assumption is manifest in some of the very 
speeches cited by Dr. Dixon. Statement by Chief Apache-John: 

“The first thing I can remember is my father telling me about 
war. . . . We were then moving from place to place, and the old 
people were constantly talking about war. That was the school in 
which I was brought up—a war school.’”* 

Statement by Chief Runs-the-Enemy: “After we had killed Cus- 
ter and all his men I did not think very much about it. The soldiers 
fired into us first, and we returned the fire. Sitting Bull had asked 


2The Vanishing Race, p. 23. Even if one lays aside the pessimistic but 
probably correct generalization that no group of human beings could exist to- 
gether very long anywhere without finding numerous motives for war, the 
statement of Dr. Dixon is entirely erroneous. Dr. Dixon reasons that because 
weapons were crude, and fighting was often done hand to hand, quarrels must 
have been few, and casualties light. The absurdity of such reasoning needs 
no further comment. See also Parkman, op. cit., pp. 253-4, and p. 265ff. 

3 The Vanishing Race, p. 46. 
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us and all the tribes to make a brave fight and we made it. When 
we had killed all the soldiers we felt that we had done our duty, and 
felt that it was.a great battle and not a massacre.”* 

Fighting, to the Indian, was a keen enjoyment. The causes 
for wars between pre-Columbian tribes were exactly the same as 
those for wars between whites and Indians, and even between 
nations of Europeans—encroachment on hunting grounds and in- 
dividual acts of aggression or revenge by members of either party. 

Any authentic tribal history is likely to be a very blood-stained 
chronicle.® A particularly notable military organization was the 
great offensive and defensive league of the Iroquois. These politic 
savages solemnly, perhaps sincerely, stated that they went to war 
“in order to end war.” It was said of them that their career “was 
simply terrific. They were the scourge of God upon the aborigines 
of the continent.’® Even among the sedentary and comparatively 
peaceable pueblo tribes in the southwest a proof of continuous war- 
far is seen in the cliff dwellings. These were designed to resist at- 
tacks by the more nomadic tribes.’ 

In connection with the Indians’ general leanings toward warfare 
it may be added that among them there were degrees of bellicosity. 
Some of the Delawares appear to have had more peaceful disposi- 
tions.’ Certainly they held a curiously anomalous position of “peace 
makers,” or inter-tribal arbiters during the great days of the Iro- 


4 Tbid., p. 178. 

5 See accounts of any tribe in the Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
For those who like that sort of thing, Warren’s “History of the Ojibway,” 
Collections of the Mmnesota Historical Society, Vol. V is to be highly recom- 
mended. It is quite the goriest book I recall ever to have read, and one of 
the most interesting of Indian histories. 

William Warren, born 1825, was the son of a three-quarter Ojibway 
woman anda white trader. He received a good education, served in the Min- 
nesota Legislature, died in 1853. He spoke Ojibway fluently; and though young. 
achieved fame as a writer and authority on Indian culture. 

See J. Fletcher Williams, “Memoir of William Warren,” in Minnesota 
Historical Collections, Vol. V, pp. 11-19. 

°L. H. Morgan, Ancient Society, p. 70, quoting General F. A. Walker, in 
the North American Review, April, 1873, p. 370, note 1. -See also Horatio 
Hale, The Iroquois Book of Rites, Philadelphia, 1883, pp. 88ff. 

7A. F. Bandelier, Final Report of Investigations Among the Indians of 
the Southwestern United States, Carried on Mainly in the Years from 1880- 
1885, Part Il, Cambridge, 1892, pp. 17-18. The same author (Jbid., pp. 21, 24) 
remarks instances of pueblos abandoned on account of enemy attacks. 

8 “Hodge’s Handbook of the American Indians,” Bulletin 30, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Vol. I1, “Algonquin Family,” p. 43. 
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. quois league. This position carried no honor; it was forced on them 
by the ferocious Iroquois who scornfully dubbed them “the woman 
tribe,’ and heaped other insults on them.® 

The ferocious side of the Indian’s character, his thirst for ven- 
geance, as well as his savage sense of justice are all startingly ex- 
pressed in the famous speech of Logan. This speech has been de- 
scribed as “perhaps the finest outburst of savage eloguence of which 
we have any authentic record.’° It has been so widely celebrated 
and quoted that the attending circumstances are well worth repeat- 
ing. Logan was an Iroquois chief who figured prominently in the 
Indian wars before and after the American Revolution. He was 
celebrated for his splendid appearance and noble qualities, as well 
as for his loyal friendship for the whites. This friendship was 
turned to bitter hatred by a terrible and ghastly piece of villainy. 
During the campaign known as “Lord Dunmore’s War,” in 1774, 
a party of frontiersmen under one Greathouse, of infamous memory, 
murdered all of Logan’s kinsfolk. These Indians, believing Great- 
house to be friendly had come to his camp to trade. “The whole 
party (of Indians) were plied with liquor, and became helplessly 
drunk, in which condition Greathouse and his associated criminals 
fell on and massacred them, nine souls in all.’ This abominable 
deed was inspired by previous Indian outrages; it was, perhaps, no 
worse than many another perpetrated by both sides, before and 
afterwards. Nevertheless, it was especially instrumental in stirring 
the Indians to fury. The succeeding war was bloody, and was 
signalized by several brutal massacres committed by Logan. When 
peace was finally made, Logan refused to come to the council. Lord 
Dunmore, the governor of Virginia, “was obliged to communicate 
with him through a messenger, a frontier veteran named John Gib- 
son, who had long lived among the Indians and knew thoroughly 
both their speech and their manners. To this messenger Logan was 
willing to talk. Taking him aside, he suddenly addressed him in a 
speech. . . . The messenger took it down in writing, translating 
it literally, and, returning to camp, gave it to Lord Dunmore. . . 
The speech when read proved to be no message of peace, nor an 
acknowledgement of defeat, but instead, a strangely pathetic recital 


9 Beauchamp, “A History of the New York Iroquois,” New York State 
Museum, Bulletin 78, pp. 281-2. 

10 Theodore Roosevelt, The Winning of the West, Vol. I, New York, 
1897, p. 237. 

11 Roosevelt, op. cit., p. 208. 
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of his wrongs, and a fierce and exultant justification of the vengeance 
he had taken. It ran as follows: 

“T appeal to any white man to say if ever he entered Logan’s 
cabin hungry and he gave him not meat; if ever he came cold and 
naked and he clothed him not? During the course of the last long 
and bloody war, Logan remained idle in his camp, an advocate for 
peace. Such was my love for the whites that my countrymen 
pointed as I passed and said, ‘Logan is the friend of the white man.’ 
I had even thought to have lived with you, but for the injuries of 
one man. Colonel Cresap, the last spring, in cold blood and unpro- 
voked, murdered all the relations of Logan, not even sparing my 
women and children. There runs not a drop of my blood in the 
veins of any living creature. This called on me for revenge. I 
have sought it. I have killed many. I have fully glutted my ven- 
geance. For my country I rejoice at the beams of peace ; but do not 
harbor a thought that mine is the joy of fear. Logan never felt fear. 
He will not turn on his heel to save his life. Who is there to mourn 
for Logan? Not one.”? 

Similar in tone is a letter by Logan, previously dictated to a 
white prisoner who wrote it out. On his (Logan’s) next (war) 
expedition this note, tied to a war club, was left in the house of a 
settler, whose entire family was murdered. It was a short docu- 
ment, written with ferocious directness, as a kind of public challenge 
or taunt to the man whom he wrongly deemed to be the author of 
his misfortunes. It ran as follows: 


“Captain Cresap: 

“What did you kill my people on Yellow Creek for? The white 
people killed my kin at Conestoga, a great while ago, and I thought 
nothing of that. But you killed my kin again on Yellow Creek, and 


12 Roosevelt, op. cit., Chapter IX, pp. 217ff. and especially pp. 236-7-8. 

The authenticity of Logan’s speech was for a time the subject of contro- 
versy. I have followed Roosevelt’s account because he goes into the matter 
fully, giving unquestionable proofs of Logan’s authorship (see [bid., Appendix 
F, pp. 347ff.). It is noteworthy that Logan mistook the real murderer. Col. 
Cresap was a celebrated frontiersman who had led a massacre of Indians just 
previous to the outrage against Logan. He was therefore blamed by the latter 
and other Indians, for both attacks. Attempts to discredit Logan’s authorship 
are mainly directed toward vindicating Cresap. Roosevelt proves that Logan 
could hardly have known that Cresap was not concerned. He also adduces evi- 
dence that the speech was given almost literally as Logan spoke it. See Ibid. 
p. 237, note 2, and Appendix F, pp. 352. “Logan’s speech can unhesitatingly 
be pronounced authentic.” 
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took my cousin prisoner. Then I thought I must kill too; and I 
have been three times to war since; but the Indians are not angry, 
only myself. 


“July 21, 1774. Captain John Logan.’’? 


Some of the reasons for the Indian’s love of fighting are plain to 
see in the above documents. Further justification or condemnation 
of his unquestioned cruelty, his more than occasional treachery need 
not be detailed here. The present discussion is limited to the effect 
of a war-like environment on Indian utterances. The following 
selections, not so fiercely poignant as the preceding, still carry echoes 
of the war whoop. 

“On the mountain tops was a yellow spider magician, upon whom 
I cried for help. He went to the enemy, darkened their hands and 
their bows, and made them grow weak as women. Then he pushed 
us on to destroy the enemy. We rushed upon the Apaches and 
killed them without difficulty. With gladness in my heart I gathered 
the evidences of my victory and returned home.’’* 


“T make him bite the dust, 
The Wapeton Sioux 
When I see him.’’5 


“The Sioux women pass to and fro wailing. 
As they gather up their wounded men the voice of their weeping 
comes back to us.’”’?® 


But the Indian, even on the war path, did not always continue in 
this strain. Occasionally even the bravest fighter grew weary of 
the hard campaign. The following is an echo of nearly any soldier’s 
thoughts on outpost duty at night: 


“Well 
a wolf 


18 Roosevelt, op. cit., Chapter IX, pp. 217ff. 

14 Part of an ancient traditional war speech of the Pima tribe. Quoted 
by Frank Russel, “The Pima Indians,” Twenty-sixth Report, Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology, pp. 364-5. 

15 Ojibway war song. Quoted by Frances Densmore, “Chippewa Music” 
II, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 53, p. 70. 

16 [bid., p. 115. 
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I considered myself. 
And yet 

I have eaten nothing 
and 

I can scarcely stand.”*" 


He also grew homesick, and heartily wished himself out of the war 
and back safe with the girls of the village. 


“The women have gone to gather wood 
And are having a joyous time chatting around the trees, 
While here, very miserable am I, walking.”*§ 


When “the boys” struck up this mournful strain the leader of the 
war party tried to cheer them up with songs supposed to reflect the 
sentiments of the Indian maidens. 


“Ena! The one I wish to marry has gone to war. 
Ena! The one I hate has not gone forth, but remains here.” 


“The one I was going to marry 
is gone again (on the war path) 
it was I whom she meant by saying this.”?® 


Slackers who stayed at home were properly derided by the hardy 
warriors: 
“Although Jinguabe (man’s name) 
A man considers himself 
his wife certainly takes all his attention.”?° 


After his campaigns were over, the old brave manifested a spirit 
which shows him blood brother to all soldiers, past and present: 


“A warrior I have been. 
Now it is all over, 
A hard time I have.’’22 


17 Densmore, “Teton Sioux Music,” Bureau of American Ethnology, Bul- 
letin 61, p. 345. 

18 Alice C. Fletcher, “The Omaha Tribe,” Tzwenty-seventh Annual Report, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Part I, p. 119. 

19 Densmore, “Teton Sioux Music,” p. 373. 

20 Densmore, “Chippewa Music” II, p. 90. 

21 Densmore, “Teton Sioux Music,” p. 459. 

22 Thid., p. 459ff. 
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“Mighty, mighty, great in war 
So was I honored: 
Now behold me, old and wretched.”2? 


To their real friends the Indians were neither stolid, secretive 
nor treacherous. Within the tribe and towards honored strangers 
they maintained a curious code of etiquette. LEven trifling affairs 
were conducted, not with stolidity but with much pomp and cere- 
mony. Almost any sort of action involving several individuals was 
preceded by the inevitable council with its code of harangues and 
songs.”* Methods of greeting, especially if the visitor came on busi- 
ness, were formal and preceded by a portentious silence. Elders 
were accorded respect, and were the officials to receive delegations. 
Women were in some cases accorded ceremonious deference, 
especially among the Iroquois. Even the postures assumed by indi- 
viduals, if the occasion was a formal one, were prescribed by cus- 
tom.** The eason for this ceremonialism in matters large and small 
is to be found in love of display and personal aggrandizement. 
“Among some tribes every movement and gesture and expression 
of the male seems to have been affected or controlled with the view 
to impressing spectators.”*> Selections illustrating grand councils 
and rituals are reserved for Chapter VI. Minor instances of cere- 
moniousness are somewhat hard to find. A short quotation from the 
proceedings of an Iroquois council illustrates some of the assertions 
made above. 


“Hail, hail, hail! I come again to greet and thank the kindred! 
Hail, hail, hail! I come again to greet and thank the women! 
Hail, hail, hail! I come again to greet and thank the warriors! 
Hail, hail, hail! I come again to greet and thank the League! 
My forefathers—what they established— 

Hearken to them—my forefathers.”?® 


Perhaps a better instance is the quotation, given by Beauchamp, 
of the procedure of an Iroquois council with certain Frenchmen. 
“|. The reply of the Iroquois to the French was prefaced by six 


23 McGee reports that among the Sioux an elaborate and strict code of 
social minutiae was rigorously observed. “Siouan Indians,” Fifteenth Annual 
Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, p. 169ff. See also Horatio Hale, The 
Iroquois Book of Rites. 

24 W. H. Miner, The American Indians, Cambridge, 1917, pp. 31ff. 

25 W. J. McGee, op. cit., loc. cit. 

26 Beauchamp, “Civil, Religious, and Mourning Councils,” p. 401. 
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airs or chants, which had nothing savage and which expressed very 
naively (sic), by the diversity of tones, the different passions they 
wished to represent. The first song said thus: O, the beautiful land, 
the beautiful land, which is to be inhabited by the French. . 

In the second chant the chief intoned these words: Good news! 
very good news! The others repeated them in the very same tone. 
Then the chief continued, Jt is all good, my brothers, it is every way 
good that we speak together; it is wholly good that we have a heav- 
enly speech. 

The third song had a grace given it by a very melodious refrain, 
and said: My brother, I salute thee; my brother, thou art welcome. 
Ai, ai, ai, hi. O, the beautiful voice! O, the beautiful voice that thou 
hast! At, ai, at, hi. O, the beautiful voice, O, the beautiful voice 
that I also have! Ait, ai, ai, hi. 

The fourth song had another grace by the cadence which these 
musicians kept, striking with their feet, their hands, and their pipes 
against the mat, but with such good accord that this noise so well 
regulated made a harmony sweet to hear; these are its words: My 
brother, I salute thee: it is all good; unfeignedly I accept the heaven 
which thou hast made me see; yes, I agree to it, I accept tt. 

They sang for the fifth time, saying, Adieu to war, adieu to the 
ax; up to the present time we have been msane, but henceforth we 
will be brothers; yes, indeed, we will be brothers. 

The last song had the words: To-day the great peace is made. 
Adieu to war, adieu to arms: for the whole affair is beautiful 
throughout ; thou dost uphold our cabins when thou comest with us. 

These songs were followed by four beautiful presents.? 

It was this same love of display, amounting to braggadocio which 
inspired the stoical or defiant attitude of warriors in the face of pri- 
vation, suffering, and death. 


“You emulated me, and now you are weeping, He ya tha tho e. 
Among the surrounding tribes I only am the brave. Ha ha! 
You tried to be like me; behold you weep your dead. Ha ha! 
Where do I send them when I come? 

Where do I send them when I come? 
To their graves! 
I send them, ah, hae, thae he thae he thae!’’28 


27 Beauchamp, “Civil, Religious, and Mourning Councils,” pp. 435-6, quot- 
ing Jesuit Relations 1611-1672, Quebec, 1858, Relations of 1656. 
28 Fletcher, “Omaha Music,” p. 254. 
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“My friends, do not flee. 
I am strong hearted.’’ 


“The Crow Indians 
rushing to fight 
I a Mewatani 
took courage.’ 


There were numerous times when the grandiose brave relaxed. 
The stolid and gloomy warrior whom the white man met at the coun- 
cil fire was quite a different individual at odd hours with his fellow 
braves. Nearly every village had a lodge or club house where the 
warriors gathered to smoke and have a social time in the evening. 
According to those few white men ever privileged to visit the sol- 
dier’s lodge all taciturnity and formality was abolished. The noble 
red men amused themselves just like any group of jolly bachelors, 
or married men on a holiday. They spent their time chiefly in gam- 
bling, drinking, smoking, and especially in the telling of risque 
stories and jests. It is said that not a woman in the tribe could 
escape ribald comment.*! Unfortunately, the white auditors at these 
sessions have not seen fit to record the material they heard. 

Humor is, of course, a very fragile thing. The jokes of one 
people or age appear dull, flat, and boreing to another. Even indi- 
viduals differ on this score. We are assured that the Indians had 
a sense of humor, but our search for evidence of it is likely to be 
in vain. One infers that their jokes were somewhat elementary. 
Major General Howard reports: “The Nez Perces laughed among 
themselves at the queer ways and looks of the white visitor. They 
made merry over the white man’s odd whisker’s, and compared his 
forehead to the peculiar front of some bird, or pig, or sheep. A bald 
head was full of suggestions to them. It seemed to mean deception, 
untruthfulness, or signified what they called a ‘piked tongue.’ These 
conclusions were derived from their experiences with bald-headed 
men whom they had met in council, and whose promises were never 
fulfilled. They laughed heartily as children do, at small accidents 
which occurred in their games and sports. I noticed everywhere 

29 Densmore, “Chippewa Music,” II, p. 109. 

30 Densmore, “Teton Sioux Music,” p. 395. 

31 J. Owen Dorsey, “Siouan Sociology,” Fifteenth Annual Report, Bureau 
of American Ethnology, p. 225. . Major General O. O. Howard, My Life and 
Experiences Among Our Hostile Indians, Hartford, Conn., 1907, pp. 556ff. 
Natalie Curtis, The Indian’s Book, pp. 7-8. 
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among the Nez Perces a badinage as frequent, as hearty, and as 
amusing as that among college students. . . .** Many times I have 
seen Apache chiefs laugh out at sudden surprises until they could 
hardly breathe ; I have seen them roll on the ground and bend them- 
selves double in the excess of their merriment.’’** 

This is the sort of thing they laughed at. “Pranks are usually 
played upon a boy on his first war excursion. The first night (of 
the narrator’s first war expedition) one o! tte warriors said, ‘take 
this pail and run down that path for water, it is far.’ I set out briskly 
only to step in a deep pool of ill-smelling mud. About this I was 
teased, and all manner of jokers were made. Of course, the warriors 
knew the pool was there. They joked about my new paint, my new 
way of deceiving an enemy, my new perfume (love medicine), and 
so on. Finally one man in a very solemn manner conferred a new 
name upon me—Stinking-legs. From that time on, all of them 
called me by that name.’** The narrator of the above incident 
achieved in turn a great reputation as the wag of his tribe. His 
jokes were decidedly Chaucerian. 

“A favorite trick of mine was often played upon visiting strang- 
ers, especially upon dignified old men. I would invite the guest to 
my tepee to feast with a few of my friends. Then I would pretend 
to quarrel with my woman and we would fall to fighting. The 
others would try to separate us and so all begin to struggle, taking 
care to fall upon and thoroughly mess up the puzzled visitor.” 

At other times, this jovial medicine-man would disguise himself 
as a member of an enemy tribe, and run off with some one’s horse. 
After leading the pursuing party a dismal chase he would sneak 
back to camp and tie the horse up as before. When the discom- 
fited search party came back, “then there was great uproar and 
jesting.’’$5 


Another Indian joke was to sing incongruous words such as: 


“I suppose [ll get drunk if I take one drink; 
If I get drunk, take care of me.” 


82 Hardly a strong recommendation. D. 

33 Op. cit., pp. 553-555. 

84 Clark Wissler, “Smoking Star, a Blackfoot Shaman,’ American Indian 
Life, p. 50-51. 

%5 Wissler, op. cit., p. 59. One would think this rather a hazardous type 
of humor, likely to be rewarded by an arrow in the back, if the pursuing party 
ever came within shooting distance of the joker. 
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_ to a very touching melody of the love-song type.** 


“With all the things that come with old age 
I look like a sea parrot with white patches 
on the sides of my head. 

Try to grow old as quickly as possible, 
I look so handsome.’’*? 


Another sign by which we recognize the Indian as a very human 
brother is his habit of making love songs. These are not particu- 
larly varied; most of them celebrate the lover’s anxious vigil while 
waiting for his sweetheart, or his loneliness while she is away. 


“T go around weeping for my love.’’?® 
5 Yi 


“Throughout the night I keep awake 
Throughout the night I keep awake . 
Upon a river I keep awake.” 


This song is worth quoting on account of the appended Indian ex- 
planation: “I keep awake all night long on the river. Only one 
reason. I got to find my sweet heart. The word is not there, but 
we understand it. . . . Perhaps her family has gone away. Per- 
haps mebbe she said she would meet me and something happened 
so she couldn’t. I don’t know; but we know; but we know that 
the man who made this song was looking for his sweetheart, and 
we do not need the word there. Now you see—Why does a man 
keep awake all night when he wants to sleep ?’”*® 

A few other phases of Indian romance are also revealed in these 
songs—some of them almost significant enough to be ballads: 


“You desire vainly that I seek you. 

The reason is, 

I come to see your younger sister. 
“Well, when I was courting, 
‘Horses you have none,’ to me was said 
therefore, 
all over the land I roam. 


9940 


9941 


36 Burton, American Primitive Music, p. 166. 

37 Densmore, “Conscious Effort Toward Physical Perfection Among the 
Makah Indians,” American Anthropologist, Vol. XXV, N. S., Oct.-Dec., 1923, 
p. 564. 

38 Densmore, “Chippewa Music,” II, p. 221. 

39 Burton, American Primitive Music, pp. 150-151. 

40 Densmore, “Chippewa Music,” II, p. 218. 

41 Densmore, “Teton Sioux Music,” p. 396. 
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The lady’s point of view is also given. Sometimes she, too, 
mourns for her absent lover. According to a Siouan story one young 
woman grieved excessively over her lover, killed while on a war 
party. “Sometime afterward in the course of tribal wanderings a 
camp was made at the place where, according to the report of the 
war party, the young man had been killed. Dressing herself in her 
best attire, the maiden went to the edge of a cliff, and after singing 
the following song and giving the shrill ‘woman’s tremolo,’ jumped 
into the river below: 

“He is gone to war 
you said. 

I love him 

Pain sad: (7 


In other songs the lover is rejected with scorn: 


“T will not, I will not have him, 
Because he is too old. 
His head and shoulders are good looking, 
But I will not have him anyway. 
Because he is too old.’’** 


At the marriage there was celebration and rejoicing. The following 
really beautiful epithalamium was composed by the Taensa, a tribe 
of the lower Mississippi: 


“Tikaens, thou buildest a house, 

Thou bringest thy wife to live in it. 

Thou art married, Tikaens, thou art married. 
Thou wilt become famous ; 

Thy children will name thee among the elders. 
Think of Tikaens as an old man! 

By what name is thy bride known? 

Is she beautiful? 

Are her eyes soft as the light of the moon? 

Is she a strong woman? 

Dids’t thou understand her signs during the dance? 
I know not whether thou lovest her, Tikaens. 
What said the old man, her father, 


42 Densmore, “Teton Sioux Music,” pp. 494-495. 


*8 Densmore, “Conscious Effort Toward Physical Perfection Among the 
Makak Indians,” p. 565. 
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When thou askedst for his pretty daughter? 
What betrothal presents dids’t thou give? 
Rejoice, Tikaens! be glad, be happy! 

Build thyself a happy home. 

This is the song of its building !’’* 


Many other phases of Indian character are revealed in these 
songs. Those of the women alone should be made the subject of 
a volume. The songs of children might easily occupy another. 
The above selections will, it is hoped, illustrate the human side of 
the Indian, and reveal how intimately he spoke and sang of the joys 
and sorrows of his daily life. 


44 Brinton, Aboriginal American Authors, p. 49. 


LAST WORDS AT DEATH 


BY WILLIAM LOFTUS HARE 


HOSE who have observed carefully the phenomena of death, 

and noticed particularly the moral and psychological reactions 
that accompany the physical process, tell us that where death pro- 
ceeds from natural causes, and in some other instances, a concen- 
trated memory occurs of that which has been most significant in life. 
And this is not surprising. The one about to die has lived in virtue 
of a will-to-live which, from beginning to end, has unconsciously 
sustained its energy, while the consciousness has experienced the 
love of life uniting with the deeper urge of the unconscious; and 
now the moment has come when, willingly or with resistence, life 
has to be relinquished. The time is short in which the will has tu 
be adjusted to the new physical conditions which must bring death 
The vanquished one has to see all things in a fresh system of rela- 
tions ; a new proportion must be given to the life as a whole and to 
its various parts; the will-to-live has to be laid down. It is not easy 
thus to reverse the system of values life has approved and to deny 
that which has hitherto been so strongly affirmed. Yet as Death 
stands over us he commands and we must obey. 

There are many varieties of Death, which I do not propose to 
discuss here; but there are two great classes into which death may 
be divided, namely those where the departing one is reconciled to 
death and those where he is not. The latter class is no doubt the 
larger of the two and perhaps complete readiness for death is rare. 
Yet it is obvious that this readiness alone robs death of its sting. 

So far as my knowledge extends the literature on death is singu- 
larly insufficient. It may be due to professional etiquette that doc- 
tors, who should have great experience, seldom write or speak of 
death. Novelists treat the subject sentimentally and throw little 
light upon it. Scientists are so occupied with life that they rarely 
look her sister in the face. Even philosophers neglect death, despite 
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the fact that Socrates said that the wise man’s life was a prepara- 
tion for death—a remark that would seem morbid if it came from 
any man less robust than the old Athenian. Yet, in view of what 
T have said above it would appear that if reconciliation to death be 
desirable and possible, the sooner it is effected the more satisfying 
it will be. A man who embraces life so ardently and never gives a 
thought to death finds himself taken unawares, suddenly ; even if his 
life has been good and useful the blow appears to him undeserved 
and is received with rebellion. What an unappropriate ending to a 
good life! How much better to have added wisdom to mere good- 
ness and to go out of life by consent. 

. But Socrates was wiser than he knew in this as in most other 
things. The reason why a philosopher’s life should be a preparation 
for death can be found in physiology as well as in psychology and 
morals. Necrobiosis, or death-in-life, is the biological process by 
which our bodies are built up. From the very first minute cells are 
thrown off from their parent stock, and, in differentiating, die to 
give a basis to the growing and changing organs of the body. Death 
and life run neck and neck in our bodies for the greater part of our 
existence, and life is eventually defeated. To understand this necro- 
biosis and to adapt oneself consciously to it is a matter of physical 
and spiritual hygiene. 

In the literature of death I sit at the feet of three masters: Chas. 
S. Minot for physiology; Leo Tolstoy for psychology and Schopen- 
hauer for philosophy.* 

Religious literature furnishes of course, a rich volume of fact in 
regard to the ways in which men meet their end, and religion itself 
may be described, in one sense at least, as a reconciliation with 
death. Even this, however, is too great a theme for my present pur- 
pose which is narrowed down to the consideration of the last words 
at death of some of the greatest men of our race. Even this will 
be found a sufficiently arresting theme. 


1C. S. Minot, The Problem of Age, Growth and Death (John Murry) ; 
Master and Man, The Death of Ivan Illych, Sevastopol are good examples of 
Tolstoy’s treatment; Schopenhauer’s Basis of Morality (Allen & Unwin) is 
perhaps the best statement on the subject, though his disciple Deussen treats of 
it concisely in his Elements of Metaphysics (Macmillan). 
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Tue Last WorDs OF THE BUDDHA 


There is probably in all the literature of death no more sublime 
picture than that exhibited of the end of the Buddha in the Maha- 
para-nirvana Sutra, Devoid of the cruel horror which accompanied 
the martyrdom of Jesus or the noble tragedy of the-end of Socrates, 
the departure of the great Indian teacher was everything that a death 
should be, and can be. It was natural, timely, expected and accept- 
able. Moreover, it was made the significant occasion of the concen- 
tration into a few calm and powerful words of the fullness of wis- 
dom gathered in a well-spent life. It is to this aspect that I desire 
to call attention. ; 

The Buddha had begun his career at the feet of great teachers 
whom he had nevertheless been led to abandon. No vicarious wis- 
dom or works could save him from life’s suffering. A man must, in 
himself, said the Buddha, find the saving truth; he must be enlight- 
ened within. “Be ye lamps unto yourselves: hold fast to the Truth 
as to a lamp,” were his penultimate words, spoken a few minutes 
before he passed away. The last words were like unto them: “Be- 
hold now, brethren I exhort you saying Decay is inherent in all com- 
ponent things! Work out your salvation with diligence.” 

In order to realize how completely appropriate were these sen- 
tences to close the book of the Buddha’s teaching I reproduce from 
the work above named the following colloquy without further com- 
ment: 

“And the Blessed One called a certain brother and said: Go now, 
brother and call Ananda in my name, and say, Brother Ananda, the 
Master calls for thee. Even so, Lord! said that brother in assent, 
to the Blessed One. And he went from the place where the Blessed 
One was; and when he had come there, he said to the venerable 
Ananda: Brother Ananda, the Master calls thee. Very well brother, 
said the venerable Ananda, in assent to that brother. And he went 
up to the place where the Blessed One was, and when he had come 
there, he bowed down before the Blessed One, and took his seat 
respectfully on one side. 

“Then the Blessed One said to the venerable Ananda, as he sat 
there by his side: Enough, Ananda! do not let yourself be troubled ; 
do not weep! Have I not already, on former occasions, told you 
that it is in the very nature of all things most near and dear to us 
that we must divide ourselves from them, leave them, sever our- 
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selves from them? How, then, Ananda, can this be possible—whereas 
anything whatever born, brought into being, and organized, contains 
within itself the inherent necessity of dissolution—how. then, can 
this be possible, that such a being should not be dissolved. No such 
condition can exist! For a long time, Ananda, have you been very 
near to me by acts of love, kind and good, that never varies, and 
is beyond all measure. For a long time, Ananda have you been very 
near to me by words of love kind and good, that never varies, and 
is beyond all measure. For a long time, Ananda, have you been 
very near to me by thoughts of love kind and good, that never 
varies, and is beyond all measure. You have done well Ananda! 
Be earnest in effort, and you, too, shall soon be free from the great 
evils—from sensuality, from individuality, from delusion and from 
ignorance! 

“Tt may be, brethren, that there may be doubt or misgiving in 
the mind of some brother as to the Buddha, or the truth or the path 
or the way. Enquire brethren, freely. Do not have to reproach 
yourselves with the thought, Our teacher was face to face with us. 
and we could not bring ourselves to enquire of the Blessed One 
when we were face to face with him! 

“And when he had thus spoken, the brethren were silent. Then 
the Blessed One addressed the brethren, and said: Behold now, 
brethren, I exhort you saying, Decay is inherent in all component 
things! Work out your salvation with diligence! 

“This was the last word of the Perfect One! 

“When the Blessed One died, of these brethren who were not 
yet free from the passions, some stretched out their arms and wept 
and some fell headlong on the ground, rolling to and fro in anguish, 
at the thought: Too soon has the Blessed One died! Too soon 
has the Happy One passed away frm existence! Too soon has the 
Light gone out of the world! But those of the brethren who were 
free from the passions bore their grief collected and composed at 
the thought: Impermanent are all component things! How is it 
possible that they should not be dissolved? 

“Now at that time the Mallas of Kusinara were assembled in the 
council hall. And they took the perfumes and garlands and all the 
musical instruments and five hundred suits of apparel, and went to 
the Upavattana, to the Sala Grove of the Mallas where the body of 
the Blessed One lay. There they passed the day in paying honor, 
reverence, respect and homage to the remains of the Blessed One | 
with dancing, and hymns, and music, and with garlands and per- 
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fumes; and in making canopies of their garments and preparing 
decoration wreaths to hang thereon.” 


THE PASSING OF CONFUCIUS 


K’ung-fu-tze—to give him his proper name—was not the 
founder of a religion, but occupies a position in the Chinese mind 
as great as that of any man, greater than most. He was a backward- 
gazing renovator of all that was conceived to be good in the conduct 
and custom of earlier sages. ‘With characteristic zeal he collected 
all he could, rejected all he dared, and re-presented to his contem- 
poraries a well-designed discipline for every phase of life. Neces- 
sarily this ethic was founded upon a definite philosophy which as 
to its main principles was rational and intelligible. The metaphysi- 
cal part of it was traditional! and not the invention of Confucius. 
The universe was maintained by two complimentary forces, yang and 
yin, which penetrated all phenomena and interpenetrated each other. 
Yang is spiritual, Yim material; relatively one good and bad, strong 
and weak, male and female—and so on. The realm of Yang con- 
tains all the shen or superior spirits and that of yin the inferior Kwet 
This dualism introduced a perpetual struggle, in which man was to 
identify himself with the Shen and Yang. Born naturally good, as 
Confucius believed, man suffered declensions, but by a proper mode 
of life he could lift himself from being an “ordinary man” to become 
a “superior man.” 

In detail the teaching of Confucius was nothing but an optimistic 
appeal to all men thus to live and thus to die. His hope was that 
death should find him with duty done so that he might pass beyond 
with no regrets. 

“The burden of the scholar is heavy and his course is long. Per- 
fect virtue is the burden which he considers is his to sustain: is it 
not heavy? Only with death does his course stop: is it not long ?”’— 
(Analects VIII, c. vii.) 

“The body and the animal soul go downwards, and the intelligent 
spirit is on high.”—(L1-Chi VII, i. 7.) 

“That the bones and flesh should return to earth is what is ap- 
pointed. But the soul in its energy can go everywhere: it can go 
everywhere.” —(L1-Cu II, ii. iii, 13.) 

“The intelligent spirit is of the shen nature and shows that in full- 
"est measure ; the animal soul is of the kwei nature and shows that in 
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the fullest measure. . . . All who live must die, and dying return to 
the earth. The bones and the flesh moulder below and hidden away 
become the earth of the fields. But the spirit issues forth and is 
displayed on high in a condition of glorious brightness.”—(Li-Chi 
OO tak ia 

“When a bird is about to die, its notes are mournful; when a 
man is about to die, his words are good.”—( Analects VIII, c. iv. 2.) 

It is unnecessary to add to these few passages any others ex- 
planatory of the Confucian view of death. They are colored by the 
fundamental philosophy of the Yi-Ching or Book of Change. Im- 
permanence was as much noticed by Confucius and his disciples as 
by The Buddha. To understand scientifically the nature of the 
changes which life exhibits was the intellectual task of the sage; to 
be reconciled to them, and to death the most significant of all, was 
his moral duty. 

Confucius had a long and hard life. Successful at first as an 
administrator and statesman he sought to apply his ethical system 
with great thoroughness. But failure overtook him in his later 
years. At fifty-six he entered upon a futile attempt to induce state 
after state—to the number of forty it is said—to accept him as a 
teacher or minister. This wandering lasted for fourteen years and 
drew to his side some thousands of disciples among whom was an 
inner circle of affectionate students, including his only son. 

A story is told in the Li-Chi of one of these disciples who had 
learned his Master’s lesson very well. He was lying very ill in 
his chamber and was being watched with care by his relatives and 
friends. “What do I seek for!” he said, “I want for nothing but to 
die in the correct way.’’ That perhaps is the last refinement of the 
Confucian morals—to die in the correct way! 

The death of Confucius at the age of seventy-seven was in every- 
way “correct”; as said above his last words were good and com- 
pletely in harmony with his life’s teaching. Theoretically an opti- 
mist who believed the best of the universe and of man he was at 
death naturally pessimistic at the prospect of his failure to accom- 
plish in his nation all that he had once believed possible. The fol- 
lowing is the story of his end: 

“Confucius rose early one day and with his hands behind him, 
and trailing his steps, moved slowly about near the door, singing: 

‘The great mountain must crumble ; 
The strong beam must break ; 
The strong man must wither away like a plant.’ 
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Having thus sang, he entered and sat down opposite the door. Tsze- 
kung had heard him and said to himself, “If the great mountains 
crumble, to whom shall I look up? If the strong beam break on 
what shall I lean? If the wise man wither like a plant, whom shall 
I imitate? The Master, I am afraid, is going to be ill’ He then 
hastened to the house. The Master said: “Tsze, what makes you 
so late?’ Referring to the traditional preparation for burial he 
then recounted a dream of the preceding night. ‘I dreamt that I 
dreamt that I was sitting with the offerings to the dead by my side. 
Alas! intelligent rulers do not arise! And what king under heaven 
is now able to take me as his Master? I apprehend that I am about 
to die. 

With this he took to his bed, was ill for seven days and died.— 
Ga-Cha Laie 205) 

As in the case of the Buddha, the disciples of Confucius were 
not clear as to the proper demeanor; they were in perplexity as to 
what dress they should wear—he had given no instructions. Tsze- 
kung said, “Let us mourn for the Master as if we were mourning 
for a father but wear no mourning dress.” His disciples wore their 
head bands of sackcloth to express the real feeling of the heart when 
they went out. One of them recalled the words of the Master that 
exceeding grief with deficient rites was better than little demonstra- 
tion of grief with superabundant rites. Confucius disliked those 
who wailed in the open fields. Evidently he wished that people 
should mourn “correctly.” 


Tue DyiIncG Jest oF SOCRATES 


It has often been remarked that the last words of Socrates are 
singularly puzzling. Let us remember what has happened during 
the thirty days preceding his death; he has been visited by many 
friends while in prison and the discussions have been for the most 
part of a religious and philosophical character, mainly about the 
soul, its nature and life after death. Man, he says, is a prisoner 
who has no right to run away ; he is a possession of the gods. Socra- 
tes is certain that he is going to a place where live the wise and good, 
better than those he leaves behind, and therefore he does not fear 
death. The true philosopher is always dying and life is the best 
when the soul is most freed from the concerns of the body and is 
alone by herself. There is talk about medicine and healing. Puri- 
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fication (katharsis), a technical term, long in use in the Pythagorean 
philosophy is said by Socrates to be the separation of the soul from 
the body, for the soul is of the nature of the unchangeable and the 
body of the changing; the soul rules and the body serves, the soul 
is in the likeness of the divine and the body of the mortal. In every 
way therefore we can be quite certain from Socrates’ discourse, and 
what is said about him by the narrator, that he was reconciled to 
death. The closing scene when he drinks the hemlock, his kind 
words to the jailer who administers it, his rebuke to those who 
were weeping—all go to show that he had reached that super-earthly 
state of consciousness which indicates a readiness for death. 

A philosophy of Death figures largely in the earlier writings of 
Plato, associated with the person of Socrates. There can be no 
doubt that the old man addressed his judges in the manner depicted 
in the Apology: 

“The fear of death, O Athenians, is nothing else than to appear 
to be wise, without being so; for it is to appear to know what one 
does not know. For no one knows but that death is the greatest 
of all goods to man; but men fear it as if they well knew that it 
is the greatest of evils. . . . I shall never therefore fear or shun 
things which, for aught I know, may be good, before evils which 
I know to be evil.” 

“Moreover, we may conclude that there is great hope that death 
is a blessing. For to die is one of two things: either the dead are 
annihilated or there is a certain change and passage of the soul from 
one place to another. And if it is a privation of all sensation—as it 
were a sleep in which the sleeper has no dream—death would be a 
wonderful gain. . . . Even if death be a thing of this kind I say it 
is a gain. But if on the other hand death is a removal from hence 
to another place, and that all the dead are there what greater bless- 


ing can there be than this?” 


Here Socrates breaks out into rollicking rhetoric at the prospect 
that lies before him of cross-examining all the great men of the 
past—especially those who have been unjustly put to death! In 
most solemn vein he falls back on his own inner convictions, in the 
absence of rational knowledge, “that now to die, and be freed from 
any cares, is better for me.” 

The same arguments are repeated with elaboration in the Gorgias 
where Socrates describes the myth of judgment in Hades. In the 
Phaedo the death scene itself is described in Plato’s immortal words, 
which reflect the earlier expressed views of Socrates on death. 
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And the boy having gone out, and staid for some time, came, 
bringing with him the man that was to administer the poison, who 
bought it ready pounded in a cup. And Socrates, on seeing the man, 
said, “Well, my good friend, as you are skilled in these matter, what 
must I do?” 

“Nothing else, until there is a heaviness in your legs, then lie 
down; thus it will do its purpose.” And at the same time he held 
out the cup to Socrates. And he having received it very cheerfully, 
neither trembling, nor changing at all in color or countenance, but, 
as he was wont, looking steadfastly at the man, said, “What say you 
of this potion, with respect to making a libation to any one, is it 
lawful or not?” 

“We only pound so much, Socrates, as we think sufficient to 
drink.” 

“T understand you,” he said, “but it is certainly both lawful and 
right to pray to the gods, that my departure hence thither may be 
hapyp; which therefore I pray and so may it be.” And as he said 
this he drank it off readily and calmly. Thus far, most of us were 
with difficulty able to restrain ourselves from weeping, but when 
we saw him drinking, and having finished the draught, we could do 
so no longer; but in spite of myself the tears came in full torrent, 
so that, covering my face, I wept for myself, for I did not weep 
for him, but for my own fortune, in being deprived of such 
friend. But Crito even before me, when he could not restrain his 
tears had risen up. But Apollodorus even before this had not ceased 
weeping, and then bursting into an agony of grief, weeping and 
lamenting, he pierced the heart of every one present, except Socrates 
himself. But he said, “What are you doing, my admiable friends? 
I indeed, for this reason chiefly, sent away the women, that they 
might not commit any folly of this kind. For I have heard that it 
is right to die with good omen. Be quiet, therefore, and bear up.” 

When we heard this we were ashamed, and restrained our tears. 
But, he, having walked about, when he said that his legs were grow- 
ing heavy, laid down on his back; for the man so directed him. And 
at the same time he who gave him the poison, taking hold of him, 
after a short interval examined his feet andlegs; and then having 
pressed his foot hard, he asked if he felt it; he said that he did not. 
And after this he pressed his thighs; and thus going higher, he 
showed us that he was growing cold and stiff. Then Socrates 
touched himself, and said, that when the poison reached his heart 
he should then depart. But now the parts around the lower belly 
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were almost cold ; when uncovering himself, for he had been covered 
over, he said, and they were his last words, “Crito, we owe a cock 
to the God Aesculapius ; pay it, therefore, and do not neglect it.” 

“Tt shall be done,” said Crito, “but consider whether you have 
anything else to say.” 

To this question he gave no reply; but shortly after he gave a 
convulsive movement, and the man covered him, and his eyes were 
fixed: and Crito, perceiving it, closed his mouth and eyes. 

There are some enemies of Socrates who point to these last 
words as an indication of superstitious fear; others, his friends, think 
the sentence an anti-climax unworthy of the great heights their mas- 
ter had reached. They would much rather he had said some great 
thing on the level of his recent utterances than to pander to a priestly 
claim, which his life and teaching regarded lightly. 

No apologies are needed. I am going to suggest that when the 
words are properly understood they are wonderfully appropriate ; 
they do not represent a sudden remembrance of a temple debt he 
had forgotten to pay which afflicted his conscience just as he was 
about to enter the presence of the gods; on the contrary he had 
only a moment ago contracted the debt! In his deeply humorous 
way he sees the hemlock as a medicine completing his life-long 
process of purification (katharsts) and he wishes to communicate 
the happy thought to Krito, who perhaps may not have quite under- 
stood its whispered tones: O Krito, he seems to say, for this draught 
of medicine and for this freedom from my cares I owe a sacrifice to 
Aesculapius the god of healing; will you see that it is paid? 

Any friend would answer as Krito did: The debt shall be paid. 

Many a man before now has jested with his last breath, for the 
sense of humor belongs in a certain way, to the highest life; it was 
therefore fitting that Socrates, gifted with irony as he was, should, 
out of the tragic crisis of his struggle with the world, extract an 
inward smile. If therefore we have rid the memory of Socrates of 
the stigma of cowardly superstition, we may the more easily assent 
to the words of Phaidon: 

“Such was the end of our friend, concerning whom I may truly 
say that of all the men of his time whom I have known, he was the 
wisest and the justest and the best.” 
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CHRIST ON THE Cross 


The problem of the “last words” here is more difficult than in 
the earlier examples already discussed, partly on account of the 
wealth of theological tradition that has grown up around the “say- 
ings from the cross,” and partly from the differences in the gospel 
narratives. I do not propose to consider either doctrinal or critical 
questions more than is necessary to present the facts in the same 
manner and for the same purpose that has been pursued hitherto. 

There are four separate records: Mark gives one sentence and 
one inarticulate loud cry; Matthew gives the same two almost ver- 
batim. Luke adds two more of singular and convincing beauty while 
John records three minor sayings. 

The teaching of Jesus is so familiar that one might be excused 
from the attempt to summarize it for the purposes of this study, 
yet it must be admitted that this very familiarity works against clar- 
ity and uniformity of understanding. Death was a constant theme 
with Jesus but was handled by him in a less logical manner than 
Socrates and less coldly rational than the Buddha. His attitude is 
prophetic and apocalyphic and his words are poetic and mystical. 
The Old Testament differentiation of “the death of the righteous” 
from the death of the wicked pervades the discourses of Jesus on 
the subject, albeit there is a singular resemblance to the relative val- 
ues placed on life and death by Socrates. In several passages in the 
Gospels the Lord speaks of his own approaching death and, quite 
apart from the question of miraculous prevision, there is little doubt 
that he felt his challenge to the world would lead to his martyrdom 
at its hands. Yet he clearly viewed this event, though bitter in itself, 
as a glorification of his person, his mission and his Father. “And 
I, if I be lifted up from the earth will draw all men to me,” he 
said to the people, “the time is come for the Son of Man to be 
glorified.” And of Peter he “indicated the kind of death by which 
that disciple would bring glory to God.” 

All this goes to show that the Christian view of death resembled 
the Socratic view in so far as a special significance was given to it 
when suffered for a righteous cause: it became glorious and it glori- 
fied the cause. Nevertheless it is worth remarking that this view 
was new and not in conformity with the later Jewish ideas; there 
death is an evil only mitigated by the promise of a resurrection. And 
as for “the death of the Son of Man” there is no sign of it in the 
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Apocalyphic writings where that great figure is most clearly deline- 
ated. In The Book of Enoch and all the dependent apocalypses the 
Son of Man is a conqueror, a judge, a ruler, not a martyr. Why 
then do the evangelists strive to prove that the death of Jesus was 
inevitable? As the Son of Man he ought not to have suffered thus! 
Their typical figure is “the Suffering Servant of the Lord’ drawn 
by Isaiah II. Their philosophy goes back to the thought of Job, 
where the righteous man is seen crushed by the world but neverthe- 
less remains inwardly faithful to a higher power; he knows that his 
redeemer liveth. It was not mere death that made the martyr glori- 
ous, but steadfastness in death, triumph over death. “To him that 
overcometh” were promised such gifts that the world could neither 
bestow nor take away. 

In this atmosphere we must move when we listen to the last 
words of Jesus; they become more immediately impressive and in- 
telligible. 

It is impossible to determine at this date the degree of authority 
that shall be awarded to the recorded words themselves: all we can 
do is to receive them as they are and examine their significance. If 
they seem to have value and consistency that is an argument for 
their genuineness. Further we cannot go, except to emphasize the 
appropriateness of the sayings to the general teaching of Jesus. 

(1) On the way to the place of crucifixion following Jesus was 
“a great multitude of the people and women who bewailed and 
lamented him.” He said to them: 

“Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep for your- 
selves and for your children. . . . For if they do these things in a 
green tree, what shall be done in a dry?”—(Luke xxiii. 28.) 

The saying indicates two things; first that Jesus has “overcome 
the world” and needs no tears; but secondly, that this is only a 
beginning of the sufferings that must come to the righteous as the 
result of a contest with the world. As a prophecy it was sufficiently 
fulfilled. 

(2) Arrived at Golgatha the soldiers crucified Jesus who said: 
“Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do.”—(Luke 
xxiii. 34.) 

He did not, indeed, weep for himself but for those who pierced 
his hands and feet. It is the most sublime prayer in the whole gos- 
pel story. It calls down mercy upon those who, from the viewpoint 
of the cause, are the instruments of the greatest error of the age. 
Serving the prince of this world the soldiers knew not their deed as 
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evil nor could they see how it was immediately to be turned to the 
glorification of their victim and the God he claimed as Father. Their 
commander, the centurion, did not wait long before he had to con- 
fess, “Truly, this man was the Son of God.” 

The words reflect in smallest compass and greatest. power the 
Christian ethic of love and forgiveness to those who seek to do us 
evil, and are a perpetual challenge to our weakness, vindictiveness 
and hypocrisy. In them the whole Sermon on the Mount is preached 
again from the accursed tree. 

(3) Similarly, the pure gospel is given to the two thieves cruci- 
fied beside the Lord. They heard the cruel taunts of soldiers, chief 
priests, scribes, elders and people hurled at their suffering com- 
panion, who answered no word of complaint. It was not long before 
one of them, more compassionate than the other, learned his lesson 
swiftly and received the comforting response: 

“Verily, I say unto thee, today shalt thou be with me in Para- 
dise.”—(Luke xxiii, 43.) 

He too had conquered death ere it conquered him. He, a male- 
factor, had entered the Kingdom of Heaven before the “righteous” 
men of his race—as Jesus said would be the case. In his own bone, 
he felt the pains of his deliverer from an evil worse than pain, and 
was helped through the gate by his compassion and his faith. Hour 
by hour Jesus was being glorified the more, and one who has first 
reproached him lived long enough to bless him. 

In this short sentence is concentrated a dozen of the discourses 
of Jesus: here beside him is the lost sheep, the lost son whose return 
gives joy to the angels in heaven. It was to such as this robber 
that the gospel was to be preached; to this sick man rather than 
to the hale. 


(4) Here we may consider the short words addressed to his 
mother and his young disciple which Weymouth interprets, I think 
correctly, thus: 

“He is now your son; she is now your mother.”’—(John xix. 27.) 

If so, there is more than the mere commendation of mutual care 
of two beloved ones. At the last as at the beginning, there is teach: 
ing of the universality of relationship which makes us all sons to 
all mothers, all mothers to all sons. It was the teaching which came 
from his boyhood’s life, and, although it gave offence at that time, 
it indicates now an ultimate valuation upon human affection which 
make us all one family. 
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(5) The next saying presents many difficulties, first, as to its 
actual wording and secondly as to its meaning. Mark and Matthew 
give us the sentence: 

“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?”’— (Mark xxv. 
34, Matt. xxvii. 46.) 

And immediately tell of the man who ran to fetch vinegar. John 
accounts for this action by the cry, “I thirst!” while a spectator mis- 
understood the words, “Eloi, Eloi,” to be a call for Elijah. When 
we eliminate these two minor ideas we are left with a tragic cry 
more poignant than any in sacred history. It ought not to be dif- 
ficult to understand and sympathize with the emotions of the suf- 
ferer. Jesus had staked so much and lost, apparently all. Had he 
really been abandoned? Some Gnostics say that it was at this 
moment that the cosmic Christ withdrew from the person of Jesus 
and left him to die on the cross. It is hard to believe this, espe- 
cially as its acceptance involves so much else that is still more hard 
to believe. Madam Blavatsky provided another solution by trans- 
lating the words, “My God, my God, how hast thou glorified me!” 
Such a triumphant saying would be welcome to those who wish to 
relieve Jesus of the stigma of weakness; but no English translator 
supports it. The Septuagint of Psalm XXII corresponds closely 
to Canon Cheyme’s, “O my God! to me give ear; Why hast thou 
forsaken my Soul?” We must leave the words as we find them, 
and allow them to be entirely appropriate to the agony of death. 

(6) The last saying brings us out of all doubt; at the moment 
of liberation Jesus says: 

“Tt is finished (John xix. 30) ; Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit.”—(Luke xxii. 46.) 

Mark and Matthew record no words but a cry with a loud voice, 
while Luke preserves a sentence resembling words from Psalm 
XXXI, rendered by Cheyne: “To thy keeping I commit my breath, 
my deliverer, thou faithful God.” 

- The actual last words enshrine the whole Christian teaching of 
faith in God through life and death. 


AS. A NATURALIST, SEES, EE 


BY HARVEY M. WATTS 


HATEVER a scientist, a biologist, or, to use the more gen- 

eral term, a naturalist, may think of the great civilizing value 

of the various religions of conduct, as developed by man from pre- 
historic periods on, he cannot but be amazed today at the cocksure- 
ness with which some of those defending dogmatic Christianity seem 
to believe that they have saved the day for their cults by frank'y 
abandoning what they term very loosely the lay-science and the lay- 
history of the Bible, its “Mediterranean ignorance” in an endeavor 
to stress what is called its “divinely inspired spiritual message.” 
Intelligent as are these various leaders in those denominations who 
assume to be more broad and more open-minded than their more 
dogmatic brethren, they do not seem to understand the inexorable 
implications, the inescapable dilemma of their admissions. It 1s 
apparent that with them the wish is father to the thought when they 
loudly cry out that there is “no conflict between Science and Relig- 
ion,’ since when this statement is made from the pulpits or from 
the rostrums of science—and there are more “collegiate” scientists 
who are as fond of saying it to save their skins, their jobs, as are 
the pulpiteers—in every instance it does not mean and cannot mean 
that there is no conflict between science and dogmatic Christianity. 
1 Despite the fact that a number of able scientists connected with 
educational institutions were not afraid to appear in favor of evolution 
and all its implications at Dayton, nothing was so full of menace in the 
Scopes case than the cowardice of certain other biologists, geologists, and 
naturalists who, in the face of assertive orthodoxy, either kept silence 
or played into the hands of the bigots by using the misleading phrase— 
weasel words, indeed—that science and religion were not in conflict. 
Even some of those who were conspicuous in their defense of evolution 
later fell back on this phrase when they were criticised, although their 
whole argument and their actual attitude precluded them believing what 
their Fundamentalist critics assumed that they believed that their re- 
searches were not in conflict with dogmatic Christianity. Indeed, many 
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For there is, indeed, an irrepressible and irreconcilable conflict be- 
tween the conclusions of science and all so-called “revealed” yet 
probably man-made religions, not excluding Christianity, that the 
world knows of at this precise period of its history. Indeed, all that 
such a phrase can honestly mean is that there is no immediate con- 
flict between the observed facts of nature and religion, only if one 
conceives of religion as some vague philosophic statement of a Final 
Cause and an Active Design in the development of the universe 
and man’s relation thereto. For with all the familiar physical, per- 
sonal deities of the past, sciences is in flat contradiction and as to 
there being any living, loving Personality, in the orthcdox Christian 
sense, back of any Final Cause science is frankly skeptical, since, 
confronted by the illimitable extent of the universe whose make-up 
and motions under the reign of universal law are quite ascertainable, 
all the anthropomorphic personal deities of old, whether they be of 
the Plains of Shinar, the Valley of the Nile, or of the heights of 
Sinai, of Olympus, the Mount of Zion, or the Mount of Olives fade 
away. Moreover, no reasoning from the facts of nature justifies 
science today, therefore, in inventing any new deified personalities 
to explain the universe merely to satisfy the whim of those for 
whom the older mythologies still have a superstitious appeal. Sci- 
ence, indeed, repudiates the maudlin reconcilers and is never so 
much in opposition as when it keeps its serene counsel in the face 
of blatant orthodoxy broadcasting exultingly its obscurantistic 
ignorance from a thousand pulpits. 


It is perhaps, too much to expect absolute candor in religious 
discussions. There are too many vested interests that have to be 
protected and too many positions that have to be supported. Hence, 
one is not surprised, though somewhat outraged, at the spectacle of 
certain doctors of divinity endeavoring to ward off the attacks of 
science by using smooth and specious words, rhetorical soft sawder, 
by adroitly claiming that the Church is not only not afraid of science 


of the heresy hunters went about quoting Professors A, B and C as say- 
ing, “the natural sciences and the literal Bible are in perfect harmony.” 
That the professors have indulged in vagueness to protect themselves in 
their positions and in their work from pulpiteering antagonists is part 
excuse, perhaps, and naturally they do not care to be hounded to death, 
as Burbank was, or removed from their positions by reason of a clamor 
directed at their honest convictions. But while this attitude may explain 
it cannot justify the action of those who have seemingly given in and 
bowed the knee to intolerance which, as the naturalist knows, is based on 
sheer humbug and appalling ignorance. 
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but indeed views modern science as the very hand-maiden of a re- 
stated and broader faith. There are also unfortunately so-called 
men of science who, likewise, use ambiguous and ingratiating phrases 
and are traitors to frankness in their seeming admissions that re- 
vealed religions are not subject matter for laboratory research. But 
nothing, surely, since rhetoricians played with the blessed word 
“Mesopotamia,” nothing has equalled the blind confidence with 
which those who somewhat faintly are aware of the impregnable 
position of modern science, and who wish to protect dogmatic Chris- 
tianity from attack, feel they have settled everything by admitting 
that Mediterranean ignorance of natural phenomena, or knowledge 
as they like to put it, can be jauntily abandoned by Christianity. 
That these fairly intellectual prelates do not see the implications of 
their frank admissions, their forced concessions in the face of the 
facts of modern science which they feel the Church cannot any 
longer fight, is one of the most curious phenomena of today. Their 
seeming unconsciousness of the dilemma which impales them on 
both horns is remarkable. Take, for instance, a recent declaration 
of Bishop William T. Manning made in St. Thomas’ Episcopal 
Church, New York, in a Lenten discourse entitled “What We 
Believe About the Bible Today and Why We Believe It.” This 
seemingly frank declaration of the Bishop contained, among other 
things, this paragraph: “The Bible teaches Religion. It does not 
undertake to teach Science. It is the spiritual message of the Bible 
which is inspired, not its scientific allusions which naturally reflect 
the knowledge of the time.” So! Is there no memory here of that 
old reconciler Gladstone, who was so completely demolished by 
Huxley? Is Bryan so soon forgotten? For, of course, Bishop 
Manning did not think it worth while to point out that not only the 
various communions of the Christian Church in the past but very 
large bodies of these communions today believe that the Bible does 
not reflect merely the human knowledge, or rather lack of knowl- 
edge, of the time in which it was written, but is completely, divinely 
inspired through and through, from beginning to end. And, as they 
assert, is as inspired in its teachings of history and science as it is 
in its so-called spiritual message which is the only thing that Bishop 
Manning wishes to save from out its contents as having meaning 
for this day and generation. A naturalist, however, would point out 
that the real fact is that the advance of all science has compelled the 
intellectuals of the Church, most reluctantly, to take the attitude 
that Bishop Manning takes as to the errancy of the Bible in matters 
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other than its spiritual message. He would agree with the Bishop 
that it is quite true that the Bible, representing a series of works 
by human beings, produced over many centuries, does reflect the 
unscientific attitude and the ignorance as to all natural phenomena 
of the periods during which it was written. He would agree that 
the Mosaic cosmogonies, the geocentric ideas as to the earth being 
the chief thing in the universe and all the suns and moons and stars 
being but a certain decorative background for its theological ideas 
as to the importance of the earth and man, have been quite disproved 
by science and have naturally brought it about that intellectuals, such 
as Bishop Manning are forced to yield along these lines, in order, 
as they see it, to save the Bible for the educated man of today and 
so find it necessary to say what the Bishop did in his curious Lenten 
discourse. 

But these concessions do not stop the controversy. They only 
give it another angle for the honors are far from being with Bishop 
Manning, since the true naturalist cannot but point out that if the 
Bishop extricated himself from impalement on the horn of one dog- 
matic dilemma he cannot extricate himself from the other horn and 
that is that, as a study of comparative religions reveals, the Bible 
in its spiritual message is no more divinely inspired than in its secu- 
lar. This is the issue that is really before the world today; that 
the theology of the Bible is as unsound as its admittedly incompe- 
tent science. It is this implication, which is truly inescapable, that 
Bishop Manning and all those who represent him shrink from ac- 
cepting. Naturally, the hopelessly orthodox of all the Christian 
communions get over this difficulty by simply standing by the Bible 
in all its aspects and make this acceptance a matter of faith and a 
mystery which cannot be penetrated or understood by man or by 
his science. This is, of course, a familiar and an understandable 
position if a fatuous one, but it is the position which is being and 
has been successfully attacked by science. For the crux of the issue 
is that when the intellectuals and the modernists in the various 
denominations so frankly and almost glibly sacrifice the so-called 
“Mediterranean science,” in order to hold to what they call the spir- 
itual message of the Bible, they argue without their host, since some 
of the most important fundamentals of this false science. which they 
abandon as untrue, are the essentials of the dogmatic spiritual beliefs 
that are the main message of Christianity. In accepting evolution 
and in admitting that the cosmogonies of the Bible that would pre- 
clude a belief in evolution can be abandoned by the devout of today, 
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it is overlooked that the Semitic legend of Adam and Eve cannot 
be jettisoned since a belief in the Adam and Eve legend, or in the 
two contradictory legends of Adam and Eve that appear in the 
Bible,—admittedly reflecting the ignorance of Semitic and Mediter- 
ranean people as to the origins of life and of human beings,—is the 
very foundation of the Pauline theology of the Incarnation which 
is historic Christianity. That St. Paul in basing his*teleological and 
theological arguments for the Incarnation and for the divinity of 
Jesus of Nazareth on the supposed sacrosanct and infallible old 
Sumerian-Semitic story of Adam and Eve reflected the Mediter- 
ranean and Mesopotamian ignorance no true scientist will dispute. 
He will, therefore, hold Bishop Manning cannot get rid of the one 
dilemma without involving the other. And the naturalist will point 
out that the religion of the Bible is as much subject to the investiga- 
tion of science and of qualified acceptance and rejection today as is 
the secular science of the Bible which is now so frankly abandoned 
by the intellectuals and the modernists in the various Christian com- 
munions. For, hide the fact as it may, just as the Church has had 
to acquiesce in the newer conception of the universe and all those 
things growing out of the development of the earth as a somewhat 
insignificant dust speck with millions of solar systems and millions 
of suns whirling in what is essentially illimitable space, so it will 
have to deal with the revelations which science is today making as 
to the origin of all religions. And though in the face of an unpar- 
alelled recrudescence of old time bigotry in Catholic and Protestant 
communions by which the older orthodoxies are being passionately 
reaffirmed, the odds against science in general are not so formidable 
as they seem to many in these days of Dayton trials and anti-evo- 
lution laws. 

That the rationalizing prelates and modernist doctors of divinity 
seem to be able to indulge themselves in vain delusions in an effort 
to save what they consider the spiritual message of the Scriptures 
which they only consider Holy in one aspect is, after all, a small 
matter. For, if they know anything they know that the compara- 
tive study of religions and the comparative study of Biblical texts 
reveal the Bible as a man-made work and not as the inerrant inspira- 
tion of an omniscient, omnipotent deity, and Judaism and Christian- 
ity as developing along the familiar lines of all other religions, not 
unlike those that Christian dogmatism so freely describes as false 
religions. For these comparative sciences reveal that man, in an 
endeavor to give mystic and miraculous virtues to his own practical 
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inventions, in a very frenzy and ecstacy of self-abnegation ascribes 
to the most abject of deities all the cult obligations, customs and 
ceremonies which he has himself worked out in travail these thou- 
sands of years. It is not God, nor the gods, but man who has in- 
vented all the litanies, all the liturgies, all the literature, all the the- 
ogonies, all the deities, creating them, indeed, in his own image 
more or less glorified; all the poetry, all the prose, all the arts, all 
the humanities, all the consolations in an endeavor to invest these 
so-called “divine” inventions which however are really all his own 
with beauty and a compelling appeal of love and light. And he has 
also invented all the laws and codes of ethics and morals, all the 
religions of conduct developed through the life and utterances of 
human beings who have assumed the role of prophets and teachers, 
sublime or otherwise. Consequently, instead of.ascribing moral 
codes. such as the Ten Commandments, to the necessities growing 
out of human experience they are claimed by the myth makers to 
he the direct revelation of divinity and essentially miraculous as are 
also all the taboos and all the don’ts of all other cults. And, natur- 
ally, the origin of all the founders of the various religions is invested 
also with a miraculous glamor and every teacher and prophet, about 
whose personality crystallizes a religion, is assumed not to have 
heen born in ordinary generation, but to have been the product of 
the extra and supernatural relation of divinity to human beings. 
Virgin or miraculous births are common to many beliefs and have 
endowed numerous founders of religion with attributes of godhead. 
To all this, which might be called, and which often is in the humor- 
less discussion of the day, an almost grotesquely obstetrical concep- 
tion of religion, science very flatly, through biology and through its 
comparative study of religious origins, declares that these outgivings 
are all man-made and “inspired” only in the sense that any work of 
creative human ability is inspired. 

To sim up, science faces both the dilemmas presented by Bishop 
Manning’s statement and refuses to be impaled under one or the 
other. Science, viewing the Bible as man-made. listens somewhat 
contemptuously to the constant disparagement of science not only by 
Fundamentalist divines but by other prelates who ought to know 
better, and by certain week-kneed scentists affecting a false humil- 
ity, and is particularly impatient of those who believe they are de- 
fending the faith by loudly proclaiming the disingenuous argument 
that because geologists, physicists and biologists may differ honestly 
as to the age of the earth and the determining methods of evolution, 
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the only alternative is to accept blindly a worn-out Sumerian-Semitic 
legend of a world created in six days, culminating in Adam and Eve! 
And science is even more impatient of the equally specious claims 
made in so many Fundamentalist pulpits today that archaeology 
and historic research “confirm” the Bible. Science frankly admits 
this “confirmation” but in a wholly different sense from that in 
which the pulpiteers present it to their bewildered auditors. As a 
naturalist sees it, in the proper logical sense, the science of archae- 
ology and of comparative history and the science of comparative 
religions and the science of comparative texts “confirm” the Bible in 
a nowise different manner than modern investigations confirm Ham- . 
murabi, the Babylonian and Egyptian writings, Hesiod, Homer and 
Herodotus, or any of the Greek and Roman myths, legends and be- 
liefs as to the origin of man, the origin of their deities and their 
civilizations. In these “confirmations” which indicate all these Scrip- 
tures as man-made, a naturalist, however, sees nothing derogatory, 
nor does anyone worthy of the name of an equipped scientist deny 
the ethical value of or that there were and are magnificent consola- 
tions and civilizing influences in all these man-invented cults and re- 
ligions, though the part man played in them is ignored, degraded 
and despised for dogmatic purposes by Christian theologians. As 
William James once pointed out in determining the values of the 
various religions and the civilizing effect of their codes and con- 
solations, Christianity naturally is placed on the highest plane. But 
science values these consolations for their approved results as man- 
made institutions, knowing that there is nothing supernatural back 
of them, the beliefs being nothing more than human altruism in its 
most appealing and transcendant aspect, the result of man’s human- 
ity to man reflected in the practical codes and in the most idealistic 
of the beatitudes. As to secular science itself the naturalist knows 
that the illuminating fact is that it is through the unparalleled physi- 
cal discoveries of science that man has been spiritually emancipated 
by beng freed from the abject fear of nature over which he has 
acquired dominion by his own unaided efforts. In the face of this, 
when somewhat impertinently asked by orthodoxy today to affirm 
its attitude toward a possible personal deity behind the mechanism 
of the universe, science honestly takes the agnostic position and de- 
clares “it does not know.” This is not the same thing as saying 
that it cannot know or may not know sometime, though there is noth- 
ing’ which Fundamentalism so misrepresents as this agnostic position 
of science which Fundamentalism interprets, because it is fearful of 
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the real implications as meaning that science is incompetent to judge 
of Christianity or of any religion. It refuses to see that, on the 
contrary, as to the inadequacy of the Mediterranean religions to ex- 
plain the universe science sees displayed, as it were, in the book of 
Nature the old familiar inscription, writ larger and more luminous 
than the vision that Belshazzar had, conveying to the squabbling 
Christian secretaries the inescapable warning: “Mene, Mene, Tekel, 
Upharsin!”’ 


A THOROUGH AESTHETIC EDUCATION 


BY HARDIN T. MCCLELLAND 


[NDERGARTENS, so far as their usual practice goes, are not 

the first dispensaries of knowledge to children. True, they 
teach a sort of abecedarian rote about certain simple things of every- 
day life, but it is more artificial than natural and hence is not the 
real kind of knowledge. To either teach or be able to understand 
the real kind of knowledge direct contact with what is being taught 
is always required, for then it is that the faculties of the mind 
actually obtain a grasp or tangible comprehension of what it is deal- 
ing with. 

When first we dig our toes into the wet sand of the seashore and 
pick up a clear and shapely pebble or perhaps a gnarled shell now 
and then—that is the beginning of Life’s symbol. It is also the be- 
ginning of wonder, knowledge, wisdom and reverence. Some of 
our companions, however, might make it a matter of great business 
and pride, assuming that here are laid the richest treasures of the 
ocean, all its shores and reefs and cavernous depths well sampled 
and represented in these few finite specimens. Others will take it 
all as a matter of daily fact and customary viewpoint, feeling that 
this is a scene and an experience probably as important, but quite 
sensibly no more so, than any other of the numerous incidents and 
outooks of life. While still others will exercise that rare combina- 
tion of aspiration and sensible interpretation which does not mini- 
mize the ideal possibilities nor exaggerate the actual proportions of 
what passes before them or within the scope of their observation. 
They will have some more or less accurate intuition that the great 
expanse, tides, depth, calm, storm, wealth and power of the ocean 
are emphatically there, but what a poor, narrow trifling grasp of 
their majesty and magnificence we can have who only see as far as 
our local horizon. 

It is these latter who came closest to touching the secret spring 
which releases the eternal answer to Nature’s sublime riddle. They 
seem strangely capable of bringing with them a persistent function 
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of sanity and emotional balance, knowing somewhat of the true 
expanse and majesty of the ocean compared with what we can see 
from our humble threshold, the unimaginable depths as compared 
with the petty shallows of human diving acquaintance, and the un- 
exampled variety of submarine life and specimens of rare treasure 
as they would most likely appear to us if brought to the surface and 
set alongside of these few meagre-meaning and all-barnacled shells 
which we take such pains to gather and use for bricabrac to adorn 
our worldly refuge. As I say, this latter group of Evolution’s chil- 
den has the proper attitude of playing on the seashore of life and 
knowledge. But it is in an apparently hopeless minority compared 
with the two former sorts. Let us look a little further into the 
analysis of the situation and see which group it is to which we our- 
selves belong. 

Dropping the symbolism and speaking in terms of modern 
thought our very first observation is that there is an appalling 
amount of garrulity and empty iteration about the aims and methods 
of modern aesthetic education which is bound to get on the nerves 
of any honest knowledge-seeker. And if he is thus disgusted and 
disaffected at the initial stage of his enlightenment, how can we 
expect him to survive normally and go on to the higher stages of 
ennoblement and transfiguration? Five hundred years before the 
polite age of Confucius and his political patrons the philosopher- 
viscount Chi Tzu was asked about silent example as an educational 
method, to which he replied that “a teacher’s personal example gives 
the stiperior instruction. what he talks about gives the inferior in- 
struction, and where there is too much talk a shallow instruction is 
sure to follow.” What a clear perception of the true educational 
method and valuism ; what an ancient anticipation of modern fallacy 
in nearly everything we try to learn from others! Surely it is an 
item of sad commentary to note that we must turn back the mottled 
pages of western world’s vaunted educational progress three thou- 
sand years and changé hemispheres altogether in order to learn a 
truth which applies with such remonstrant fitness to the cultural 
curricula of today. 

Knowing as we do, or at least should with all the vast machinery 
of assistance at hand. that nothing is truer nor any oftener quoted 
as proverbial than the fact that the more raucous and blatant an 
age becomes, the farther removed from inward culture and spiritual 
power are its practice and exemplary instruction of the eternal val- 
ues. It can teach no ideals or morals any nobler than its own and 
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if it is bent only on gross vulgarian aims whatever it teaches its youth 
will be but little different and certainly of no nobler example. With 
us in America today I believe there is yet time for revision and 
rehabilitation, for we have turned in the direction of decadence and 
delinquency, not so much for any deliberately vicious purpose as 
yet, but largely for that threadbare but trifling excuse “that it is more 
profitable.” What is any more imbecile and fickle (to say nothing 
of its being superficial, selfish and irresponsible) than this sophist 
alibi of “the profitable’? 

Just here enters the ethical criterion of all our conduct and ex- 
pression, the spiritual element which alone can really animate and 
justify both Morality and Art. No program of education is com- 
plete and the resultant culture is neither thorough nor aesthetic 
without full functioning of this spiritual element and the rigorous 
application of the ethical criterion to all the deeds and duties of 
man. Under such a program of true cultural aspiration the educa- 
tional approach would take place through aesthetic contact and a 
moral atmosphere. The various sorts of knowledge are to be ana- 
lyzed, not in how they are derived, but in how they are applied; 
they are to be valued, not in how difficultly they were wrested from 
the secret bosom of Nature, but because they can be used to worth- 
ily expand and constructively benefit the cultural sphere of human 
life; and they are to be synthesized in that philosophic syncretism 
whose insular validity rests on spiritual facts and moral delicacy. 
The ultimate thing to know in life is how to come by a noble and 
enduring, not a vulgar, trifling or impotent, purpose or ideal. All 
other knowledges and pursuits will take color and complexion from 
this, provided we have it to start with; but we will not have it if 
our characters are weak, selfish, worldly, or if we let ourselves be 
cowardly, lazy or dishonest. The various sorts of beauty, inspira- 
tion and noble spiritual expression should be properly appreciated 
also, to the end that the analysis, valuation and creative emulation 
we are inspired to make will serve to validate and further man’s 
destiny beyond the narrow material world. Any capacity or ideal 
less than this, even up to the point of thinking and believing certain 
fond but illusory notions, is just that far short of man’s proper spir- 
itual exercise, and cannot serve justly nor with cultural efficacy the 
normal function of knowledge in the world of conscious evolution. 
The moral aim of knowledge, like that of life itself, is that it shall 
be used, neither as a scepter of bigotry and oppression nor as the 
perfunctory bauble of fools and knaves, but for the enlightenment 
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and ennoblement of man. It is enough that we are all as yet mere 
children in knowledge without being so foolish also as to aggravate 
and pejorize the situation with our hoydenish conduct. 

Veneer-culture is the incorrigible child of every vandal age, and 
ours is certainly fast coming to be a consummate age of vandalism 
and spoliation. Too much stress is put upon “teaching what is prac- 
tical,” leaving the young barbarians of school-age still crude and 
untaught, and never telling the unsophisticated student that the really 
practical does not include epistolary deceit for paternal favors, expe- 
dient opportunism after economic livelihood, false publicity on one’s 
income-tax report, nor the universal ravinage of industrial com- 
mercialism. Thence when allowed to grow up under such hypocriti- 
cal tutelage, no wonder the poor numskulls in later life think that 
all the sciences have only a materialistic validation er worldly utility, 
that all the arts are industrial and subject to financial exploitation, 
that there is nothing so noble or refined that they cannot work some 
sort of mercenary mischief upon it. What a pretty pass for an 
age of Power and Progress! 

Too little emphasis is put upon teaching what is truly beneficial 
to the individual and hence ultimately beneficial also to society at 
large. Too little attention is given to the selection of teachers who 
can bring a sturdy personality and inspiring personal example to the 
classroom or lecture-hall; and practically no instruction is provided 
which would call out the better nature of the student and expose 
him to direct contact with activities which are ethically noble, ideal 
for character-building, aesthetically inspiring or otherwise urgent 
of honest creative effort toward artistic taste or originality, thorough 
mental gymnastic and intellectual training, and devout spiritual 
affections. We too readily let the divergency of culture serve as an 
excuse to dodge the aids and action-patterns counselled in the days 
of sovereign wisdom and reverence, as when in twelfth-century 
Japan, the cartoonist priest Tobasojo with his vigorous deer-hair 
brush used to ridicule his brethren for their Buddhist follies, and 
draw for their “better instruction” the scenes of heroic valor in the 
romantic past. So too does our artistic genius suffer a certain lack 
of delicate discretion and creative perseverance, for long since the 
exacting days of Mill, Ruskin and Rosetti our educational methods 
in art as well as in every other sphere of man’s active spiritual in- 
terest have gradually ceased to be sincerely noble “endeavors after 
perfection in execution.” We still have mad anxiety for produc- 
tion, but we are not so careful to demand that there shall be sincerity 
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of function, nobility of motive, or perfection of execution in the 
making of our goods. Our chief insanity looks only for vendible 
values and has no eye for features which do not resemble the mate- 
rialist’s worldly fallacy of putting quantity before quality in art 
production. 

Our schools and colleges and universities nowadays seem incap- 
able of turning out anything but rote scholars, copy writers, and 
empirical philosophers. There are always, and too significantly from 
the point of view of an autotelic moral aesthetic, more mechanical 
engineers than creative artists, more sham psychologists of sales- 
manship than real psychologists of human imperfection and cupid- 
ity. Weare almost hopelessly lost in a maze of special handicrafts, 
industrial arts, useful sophisms, applied sciences of this fad or that 
cult, all madly clawing and climbing over each other trying to crash 
the gate of predatory success. We do not recognize that the true 
cultural path is still open, even readily visible and beckoning to the 
keen-minded who see it leading back to the pristine thoroughness 
and perfection of artistic principles in life and the education which 
prepares properly for life. Their faculties are alert to the situation 
but they are powerless to turn the vulgarian away from his worldly 
passion. This is why the common burden of their plaint is that 
our age is alarmingly deficient in spiritual power, that it is even 
on the verge of actual delinquency from the simple lack of a dur- 
able foundation in moral and aesthetic education. 

By the term, moral aesthetic in education, I do not mean merely 
a studious training in the history and technique of ethics or art- 
theory, but a replical cultivation of all the innate powers of human 
faculty and creative genius so that some dependable guarantee may 
be had that the student will go forth from his studies with a consci- 
entious aim to keep his love of beauty pure, to give spiritual expres- 
sion to whatever originality his nature contains, and thus to live 
according to the morally beautiful Christian principles laid down in 
Galilee nineteen hundred years ago. I mean the balanced develop- 
ment of man’s internal economy, not the selfish imbecile adornment 
of his body or his house with trappings of luxury and extravagance. 
And by internal economy I mean his functions of head, heart and 
hand in all his thoughts, affections and achievements, his receptive- 
analytic, affective-emotional and creative-energetic powers howso- 
ever they are expressed through his faculty for objective perception 
and subjective discrimination of whatsoever comes under the cate- 
gory of the Beautiful and Sublime. In my sense of the terms a 
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thorough aesthetic education (partly supplemented by artistic par- 
entage ; fortunate circumstances, congenial friendships, and personal 
competence) is what gives us moral and intellectual, as well as pure 
or artistic and applied or industrial genius. Genius is made, culti- 
vated from grandfather’s cradle to grandson’s maturity, and never 
born into the world by chance. There is no tychism of genius any 
more than there is a tychasticism of the works of genius. 

The truth then, not often glimpsed and less often fully appreci- 
ated, is that genius as an aesthetic center of spiritual development 
is consciously made, not suddenly born nor inspired by momentous 
miracle. Of course there must be present the inclination and the 
will-to-do, the artistic nature and disposition toward beautiful things 
must be there first; so that, with these and starting early enough, 
artists and creative thinkers can be produced instead of ditch-dig- 
gers, professional politicians, vulgarians and jazz-babies. Genius 
in any sphere of human accomplishment does not cease its endeavors 
with what is merely adequate to the occasion; it endeavors to go 
further, even trying to execute perfection itself, realizing the Beau- 
tiful as being far nobler and more universally sought after than the 
merely practical. or expedient. Anything less than Beauty, Purity. 
Truth, Sublimity, howsoever elegant or sensuously appealing, are 
considered neither satisfying nor inspiring, and the apparently eter- 
nal quest continues. If it were humanly possible to give concrete 
expression to stich an idea as that of absolute perfection, or even to 
realize its whole significance in one single ecstatic conception, crea- 
tive genius would be at the end of its perennial quest. It is just this 
unattainable ideal which keeps true art and genius alive, ever lured 
to match wits with the Divine Genius of Nature and the Overworld. 
An ideal of this scope and nature is required to be sufficiently cos- 
mic and non-human to always be just a little beyond the reach and 
probable ambition of men, so that their attempts to realize it will not 
conflict nor conspire with the skill-limits of their creative genius in 
its true aesthetic function. 

It is a function which exists for every good and noble cause, 
being in no way restricted to the arts of form and color, melody and 
rhythm, symmetry and perspective, although it does very often 
carry these same credentials to apply in other fields of artistic activ- 
ity. It may be observed openly at work in developing the finesse of 
French literary criticism, in giving accurate terminology to English- 
American philosophy, in harmonizing the methectic rationale of 
Italian science, in reviving the religious naturalism of Chinese poetry, 
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or in extolling the political honesty of Australian laborites, and even 
going so far as to present some figurative design showing the exact 
proportions of law and largesse in each situation; but in any case 
we can see that the ground plan of aesthesis pro alloi (feeling for 
others) serves for both Morality and Art, and may be traced through 
every process of creative action. 


For one thing I believe that a thorough aesthetic education would 
gradually tend to rejuvenate our modern philosophy out of its passe 
biologism and blase psychologism which try to make us think that 
it is a general intellectual gymnastic whose procedure abounds in 
favors one way or another to this or that school of thought, this or 
that age of culture, this or that national esprit. Like Flaubert’s 
acrobatic allegory, it is too much an apprentice-philosophy to the 
motives of some other movement which is a departure from the 
spirit and procedure which should work together in a really mature 
and independent philosophy ; such a precocious condition being usu- 
ally apparent as soon as we examine into the circular assumptions 
on which the clumsy apparatus is dragged along, vainly anxious to 
keep up some appearance of membership in man’s cultural progress. 
The aesthetic touch would render even a real philosophy more vital 
to the affairs of men because it would bring out the romantic idea 
which gives charm and inspiration to everything we recognize as 
true and good and beautiful. And through this it would color all 
our educational programs with the good counsel that humble wis- 
dom is better chosen than proud knowledge, remembering well the 
old Samurai motto of “Wide Spaces: Small Voices”; that is, the 
more we experience and understand, the less we say about what 
others ought to think or do. 

However, in our humanistic dilemma of external perfection and 
internal conflict, of material organization and spiritual chaos, the 
specious necessity too often comes forward with the demand that 
cultural education, too, and the nobly reflective instruction which 
is fundamental to it, must be cast down, trampled upon, and de- 
spoiled of its charms and virtues. But we are in no such mood of 
treachery ; we know that this false exigency results only from our 
blind and blundering commercialism, and in such knowledge of the 
whole commercialistic hypothesis. Cultural education does well to 
aim toward an aesthetic morality, but it will also do well to begin 
with a very careful but determined war on all those cheap and mer- 
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cenary practices which make man the vulgar worldling that he is. 
It might, right at the outset, have to make some adequate prepara- 
tion for combatting what Professor Sumner called “the innate lazi- 
ness of human nature.” In short then, a truly cultural education 
will lay large store by the requirements of Morality and Art; it will 
consist in a thorough training in the general principles of life and 
conduct and a thorough exemplification in the specific principles of 
the beautiful, noble and sublime; and its aim will be symmetrical 
development, so far as they themselves will consent and co-operate. 
of everyone who has the desire to experience and the capacity to 
appreciate all that is understandable and beneficial in the general 
structure as well as the particular functions of Art, Science, Phil- 
osophy, History, Ethics, Religion, the whole sphere of the Humani- 
ties in fact, and how to think and plan and work and create a bet- 
ter world in the light of their common idealism and aspiration. 

The fundamental point of beginning is not to bother with aesthetic 
priorities or critical hermeneutics but to make stern decision in 
favor of the artistic viewpoint, to start right out by being somewhat 
of a spiritual esthete oneself and take up that romantic position of 
love and aspiration toward all Beauty, Truth and Righteousness 
which is itself a creative center capable of turning a whole nation’s 
history to better account. From this new intellectual viewpoint and 
affective position we will be able to see intelligible signs of moral 
and aesthetic principle which we overlooked before, we will begin 
to make fairly sensible interpretation and perhaps occasional artistic 
expressions of our own, and before long we will find ourselves grow- 
ing gradually capable of all those cultural refinements of affection 
and creation which mark the soul of all artistic taste and genius. 
That is, we ourselves would begin to live the aesthetic life in some 
appreciable degree identical with the ideals of those whom we look 
to as the world’s great masters in Morality and Art. And in so 
doing we would soon discover that we were reauired to be more 
than mere dilettantes and casual connoisseurs; in order to fully 
live the aesthetic life we would have to also embrace their eternal 
viewpoint, partake of their consecrated function, and make similar 
constant resort to the peculiarly wise innocence of their alert minds 
and courageous hearts. Possibly we cannot yet approach to any 
very adequate emulation of their skill, achievement or constancy of 
creative production ; but we can certainly be of similar general atti- 
tude and approximate their general capacity for refined conception 
and artistic expression. 
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Thus, the common man will be conducting his life as one of the 
fine arts, just as he has for so many centuries been conducting it 
as one of the industrial arts. He will not longer demand of his 
life sensory satisfaction and physical comfort alone, nor will he rest 
content with simple and ephemeral art productions wherewith to 
satisfy his erstwhile mediocre taste; but he will instead honestly 
endeavor to reach up in a certain adequate and measurable degree 
to the exalted plane of the masters who are the ideal instructors 
and exemplars even to those who do produce the simpler and more 
popular works of art. Hence, even to be an ordinary everyday con- 
noisseur in the historical and cultural finesse of life as one of the 
fine arts, one must take his ground and basic training in those prin- 
ciples adopted by the great artists of history, in those modes of liv- 
ing which are proven to be the true aesthetic practice because they 
have endured the eristic erosion as well as the critical corrosion of 
one hundred centuries. 

But to emulate the masters themselves in the very perfection of 
their moral and creative art—this is a note of rare decision and 
devout ambition indeed. One thing is certain in the conduct and 
idealism of such a high-aspiring one: he will leave all the vainglory 
and vendibility of the modern vagaries in art to those tyroes who 
are more opportunistic than artistic in their tastes and motives. His 
best attention will be turned rather to those age-old and securely 
established principles of virtue and beauty which the artistry of 
ten thousand years has extolled and exemplified in every possible 
aspect and sublimation. The one prevailing reason why he chooses 
to take refuge with them is because they have no ephemeral varia- 
tion nor illusory artifice in which to play him false or truant in the 
perennial art of which he has announced himself a champion, even 
a martyr if the raucous vandalism of the age demands such penalty 
for righteous and artistic living. 

It is in this sense then that I am trying to outline the conduct 
of life as one of the fine arts, or as Soren Kierkegaard naively 
named it by equal power of anagoge, the aesthetic life. For, when 
we come to think of it under the aspect of cultural education, it 
is the duty of every man to himself, his community, to the world 
and to God, to live the good life as best he can; to know the wild 
naturalness and experience some of the ideal emotions of that first 
real religion that was actually lived in Galilee. 
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ON GREEK RELIGION 


BY MRS. HENRY HULST 


HE early Greeks understood that Homer was primarily res 
; ligious and, with Hesiod, credited him with naming their 
gods and giving them their attributes; but in later and historic 
times interpreters and critics, such as Plato, became irreverent to 
this religion, and when Christianity came it was transcended and 
passed away. The Greeks had very little of what we call his- 
torical sense, and even Plato did not think of crediting Homer 
for holding advanced thought as compared with that of his own 
contemporaries in a prehistoric past but judged some of his myths 
unfavorably comparing them with the thought in the late day. 
To understand Homer rightly and to appreciate his value in his 
own prehistoric as well as in their historic days, the methods of 
archaeology must be adopted and the ideas and ideals of his 
contemporaries must be dug out in the Hebrew religion, the 
Hindu, the Babylonian, the Persian and Egyptian, and others. 
Then it can be seen which outworn and inferior beliefs he dis- 
carded, which he held, also where he made an advance. Defects 
and inconsistencies will be discovered, and his must be looked 
upon as another Old Dispensation out of which the New Dispensa- 


tion could grow ... much that resembles the old institutions of 
Abraham and the other patriarchs will be found in Homer’s 
epics. 


Early and simple people are troubled little, if at all, by incon- 
sistencies in their religion, but those things become very serious 
to subtle and acute minds in later periods; and when Grecian 
critics culminated in Plato and Sccrates, a process was under way 
which must result in the rejection of much that the earlier gen- 
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erations had held true and the re-formation of what could be 
retained in accordance with the thought and spirit of that day. 
Many centuries had intervened between Homer and the philoso- 
phers who were his critics—at least as many as have intervened 
between the Puritans and their descendants of to-day who have 
rejected much that the fathers held true. The changes that were 
occurring between Homer and Plato may be compared also 
to the changes that occurred in the period between the Early 
Church and the Reformation, when, finally, a succession of critics, 
culminating in Luther and Calvin, led many people to give up 
the veneration of the Saints and re-form doctrines in accordance 
with the thought of their own century. It would be as great a 
mistake to hold that there had been no Grecian religion before 
Plato as to hold that there had been no Christianity before Luther 
and Calvin. If the Greeks had not turned Christian after Plato, 
it is safe to say that their religion would have undergone great 
change. In Plato’s day, the foremost were ready to adopt Mono- 
theism. 

Homer was the founder of a religion, a religion which was his 
nation’s guide in life for more than a thousand years and which 
can be gauged by the excellent institutions and the ‘marvellous 
temples, the Thought and the Art by which Greece is glorious 
among the nations. His mythology was allegorical and, with the 
philosophy which developed from it, was, as Saint Clement pointed 
out, “a schoolmaster to bring the Hellenic mind to Christ”. 

As he showed them in his epics, the Greeks of Homer’s time 
were a serious and deeply religious people, thought and talked a 
great deal about their gods, prayed to them often, purified them- 
selves, made restitution, heeded soothsayers, and put their trust 
in oracles. They believed that the gods punished evil-doers in 
this world and the next; they regarded pestilence and all other 
calamities as a punishment sent by the gods because of some sin 
that had been committed, and they had a more definite concep- 
tion of Hades and the conditions there after death than the 
people of Israel had of Sheol at that period ... think of the 
ingenious and harrowing sufferings that Odysseus saw the wicked 
enduring when he descended into Hades? His Hades was the 
prototype of the Inferno that Vergil, and after him Dante, de- 
scribed; and perhaps it had its prototype and some of its main 
features from Egypt, where, centuries before Homer lived, it had 
been believed that the Dead were ferried across to the Lower World 
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by an old ferryman, named Turn-Face or Look-Behind, to the 
Happy Fields if they had lived good lives, but were refused pas- 
sage if they had been guilty of any of the forty-two crimes that were 
enumerated in the Book of the Dead. These crimes, for which 
Osiris tried Egyptians at their Judgment, included the very crimes 
which Homer’s epics showed committed and punished, among 
them being murder, wronging widows and orphans, impiety, adultery, 
reviling, violence, and the like. These ideas had been held in 
Egypt as early as the Fifth Dynasty, 2750—2625 B. C., and such 
ideas pass easily from land to land and from age to age. In 
the Odyssey, Menelaus tells what he expects his own condition to 
be in the world of the Dead, and shows how he got this idea in 
I<gypt—he expects to go to the Happy Fields in the West and to 
be immortal. 

Reviewing all of the facts bearing on the date of Homer, 
Professor Dorpfeld has recently decided that it was about 1200 
B. C.; and we know that the ancient world was in religious fer- 
ment in that century, deeper insight was being .attained, older 
faiths were being rejected or re-formed, old Nature gods, Love 
goddesses, and ‘Wargods were being transcended, and new re- 
ligions, higher intellectually and morally, were being born, whose 
gods were Wisdom and Righteousness. It was in this century 
that Moses led the Children of Israel out of Egypt, under Rameses 
11, (who died in 1225 B. C.), and gave them the Commandments, 
the Law of Jehovah, the God of Righteousness; in Persia, about 
1200 B. C., Zoroaster, or Zarathushtra, re-formed the religion of 
his people, rejecting the Devas whom they had worshipped and 
teaching the worship of One Supreme God, the Lord Wisdom, 
Ahura Mazda, whose Helpers are Virtues and Powers, abstrac- 
tions personified. Among these are (1) Holy Law, Asha, the 
True and the Just, called also the son of Ahura Mazda; (2) Prety, 
Devotion, Aramaiti, called also the daughter of Ahura Mazda; 
Good Mind, Benevolence, and others. In Homer’s religion, 
Themis, the Law, was above all, even above Zeus, while Zeus was 
above gods and men, being the god of the Sky and the Thunder. 
His two main Helpers were (1) his glorious son, Apollo, who 
typified Truth, Justice, the Light in Inspiration, and (2%) his 
powerful daughter, Athena, who typified Wisdom. These new 
religions were very much alike in some of their essentials, and 
they agreed in elevating Wisdom and Righteousness above Love 
and War, the gods who had been given the highest veneration 
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in the East. It is clear that Moses, Zarathushtra, and Homer were 
introducing a new principle, establishing a new trend for the mind 
and heart which was to divide the West from the East. In this, 
Moses and Homer were to be the most influential, for Western 
culture was to be enriched with study of the Hebrew and the 
Greek. There have been times and places where other Eastern 
influnces have been strong. 

In the East, especially in Babylon, Ninevah, Tyre, and the 
Tyrian colony of Carthage, the worship of the Goddess of Love, 
called also The Mother, Ishtar, Ashtaroth Tanuit, Sams, and many 
other local names, was often licentious, very passionate, uncon- 
trolled, expressed in orgies, in wild shouting, raving, cutting with 
knives, and mutilations; in strong contrast to this, the religions 
of Israel and the Greeks were self-restrained. In the light of 
this difference, the words inscribed on Apollo’s most sacred temple 
bears profound historical significance as well as the religious 
significance that has always been understood: ALL THINGS IN 
MODERATION. Moderation, self-restraint, had become a de- 
termining article in the Grecian Creed. 

The self-restraint of Homer and the early Greeks was, then, 
Apollonian ; and violent and orgiastic practices did not enter Greece 
until long after Homer, when the worship of new gods, Dionysos 
and Orpheus, was introduced from the East. And in Athens these 
were never completely accepted; Orphism was always held in dis- 
credit, and Dionysos was never really adopted into the Olympian 
Circle though he became extremely influential and was worshipped 
as a god, with dramas presented in his Theatre, which was his 
temple, and with the Sacred Mysteries conducted at Eleusis. The 
tragedies of Aeschylos, Sophocles, and Euripides and the comedies 
of Aristophanes, which were written for his celebration and in 
his spirit, were presented with Apollonian moderation, or self- 
restraint, in Athens; and at Eleusis the late story of Cupid and 
Psyche gives another instance of Apollonian self-restraint united 
with Dionysian fervor, the introduction of new ideals and en- 
thusiasm and hopes, but accord with the spirit of Homer, for the 
character of Aphrodite in that story is still cruel and unlovely, 
and she is shown making trouble for mortals. Enthusiasm, and 
rapture, were introduced into Greek religion with the worship 
of Dionysos, approaching in some ways and places the rapture 
which characterized in the East the worship of the Love Goddess, 
whom Homer had not included for rapturous worship among his 
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gods—on the contrary he showed the goddess of Love, whom he 
named Aphrodite, with all of the evils that can attend love and 
in the strongest contrast to Wisdom, who was the Virgin goddess, 
Athena. He showed a scene in which Zeus himself admonished 
Aphrodite to exercise her powers for the home, not to mislead 
men and ruin them—it is admitted that she is a goddess of great 
power, of whom men should beware. 

Homer’s reason for picturing the goddess of Love like this 
was doubtless political as well as moral and religious, for the 
Greeks like the Israelites, must have been always in fear of 
military invasion from the East, with defeat of the gods of their 
fathers, along with loss of their personal freedom and possessions. 
On the gods of their fathers would depend their freedom and 
possessions, and they knew, better than we know from ancient 
monuments, what would be the fate of the peoples whose gods 
were conquered by the East. Were Ashtaroth and Baal, the gods 
of Love and War in the East, to displace Jehovah, the God ot 
Righteousness of the Patriarchs, reducing the children of Israel 
to slaves? Were Aphrodite and Ares, also the gods of Love and 
War, to supplant in Greece as they had in Troy, the gods of the 
Grecian fathers, Athena, Apollo, and Zeus? Homer showed these 
two groups of gods at war, in which Aphrodite and Ares were 
defeated, fortunately, both in the war as a whole and in all 
separate encounters and combats. He showed this so very ef- 
fectively that in all of Grecian history there was never a temple 
to Ares built on Grecian soil, and no temple to Aphrodite was 
built by the Greeks themselves, though there were temples in Greece 
to the Eastern Love Goddess built by and for Eastern people 
residing there. Until danger of attack by the East was past, and 
until the East had been conquered by Greeks, it would be im- 
possible that Eastern influence should become strong in Greece; 
and when such an influence entered the West later, by infiltration 
or by deliberate adoption, it was not likely that the Eastern God- 
dess would be adopted and honored among the elect in Greece, 
but that they would continue to worship their Homeric gods with 
the old Apollonian moderation. 

The difference in religious spirit and practices between the 
East and the West is well illustrated in the incident when the 
worship of the Eastern Love Goddess, the Mother, was intro- 
duced into Rome, directly and formally, and by decree of the 
Senate. Roman fathers had worshipped the gods of their nation, 
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their fields, and their home in sober and self-restrained way, but 
a dark day came in the Punic Wars when Italy was invaded by 
Hannibal and these gods did not avail to drive the Carthaginians 
out. The powerful patron of Carthage was Tanuit, the Eastern 
goddess, brought from Tyre, and now the Sibyl prophesied to the 
Romans in their hour of doubt that if they would bring the 
Eastern Goddess to Rome they would be able to expel the Cartha- 
ginians from the peninsula, apparently on the theory of fighting 
fire with fire, and of dividing the support of the enemy, to rule. 
A deputation was sent to Pergamum, where the Romans had allies, 
and the Sacred Stone representing the Goddess was brought to 
Rome, with priests to conduct her services. When Hannibal de- 
parted from Italy, the Eastern Goddess was given the credit of 
the Victory and the prophecy of the Sibyl was understood to have 
been fulfilled, so the worship of the Eastern Goddess had to be 
retained, although it was entirely unlike anything that had been 
previously known at Rome and was very offensive to the Roman 
people. Citizens were greatly shocked when first they saw it, 
and no Roman was permitted to become a priest in that cult so 
long as the Republic endured. Phrygian priests had to be brought 
in to conduct the services, and they were forbidden to hold their 
processions in public because the wild singing, wild dancing, and 
bloody rites were not approved. 

But with the coming of the Empire the spirit of Rome was 
changed, and the Goddess of Love was given worship under many 
names, the process being hastened and conditioned by the subjuga- 
tion of the East. While Roman armies were conquering Eastern 
provinces, the Eastern spirit and religion conquered Rome. As a 
pre-requisite to his Eastern conquests, Alexander had felt that 
he must prove himself descended from a god because Eastern 
rulers had claimed to be descended from gods, or to be gods 
incarnate; and now the Caesars traced their descent from the East- 
ern goddess, when Romans gave the Roman name of Venus, 
meaning Love. Octavius Caesar assumed divinity in his own 
person and assumed as an appropriate name for this new assump- 
tion Augustus, which means receiving offerings in honor, like a 
god. Finally, to glorify the Love Goddess and to invent a be- 
ginning and a background for Roman history which would sup- 
port his claims, the poet Vergil wrote his Aencid for Augustus, 
imitating Homer’s style and treating the Trojan War as his sub- 
ject, but giving the honors all to Venus and the Trojans. By 
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imperialist Romans, the Love Goddess was rendered such honor 
as she had not received from Israel or the Grecian peoples for 
more than a thousand years, and in the welter of nations that 
Rome became it seemed that the Western ideals must go down in 
spite of the long struggle that Israel and Greece had made. 

But at the very moment when degenerate, imperial Rome was 
descending into paganism of this low type as a growing minority 
was forming throughout the Roman Empire, who would not bow 
the knee to Venus, Aphrodite, Ashtaroth, Istar, Isis, Tanuit, Sams, 
the Mother or whatever the Love Goddess might be named, but 
who turned in devotion to a new Queen of Heaven, both a Virgin 
and a Mother, Mary whose Son was born King in a Kingdom not 
of this world. The Greeks had worshipped Athena as “the Vir- 
gin”, “the Parthenon”, the very opposite in character of the Love 
Goddess of Homer and the East; but Mary was honored for 
ideals that Athena did not possess. While Mary was the Virgin, 
she was the Mother as well, who satisfied the heart more than 
the Eastern Mother had done. Saluted by angels and sought with 
offerings by Magi, she lived among lowly people and was a mother 
of earth. The human griefs that made her the Mother of Sorrows 
endeared her the more to men, and they turned to her for con- 
solation. under a hundred names, while they turned to her Son 
as a Saviour who satisfied their needs. Within corrupted im- 
perial Rome, the City of God thus began to take form, as Saint 
Augustine called it writing for the Christian of his day; and his 
Christian criticism, more destructive than that of Plato, resulted 
finally in sweeping the Roman gods away. 


SCIENCE, RELIGION AND THE NEW HUMANISM 


BY VICTOR S. YARROS 


Ee reviewing the 1926 meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Professor Julian Huxley, grand- 
son of the great Professor Thomas E. Huxley, laid particular 
stress as to the marked tendency in the addresses and discussion 
tc apply the method of science to political, social and economic 
problems and at the same time to adopt “a humanistic scale of 
values”, or, in other words, to apply to the solution of such 
problems the principles of “scientific humanism.” 

Professor Huxley is not the only prominent exponent of this 
“scientific humanism”. In a new book Scignce and the Modern 
World, described by many philosophical critics as “epoch-making”, 
Professor A. N. Whitehead repeatedly speaks of the same scien- 
tific movement, attaches to it great significance, and connects it 
with his own important doctrine of “organic mechanism”. 

What, let us ask, is scientific humanism and what organic 
mechanism? What is novel and vital in either of these doctrines 
or attitudes? What are their respective contributions to the 
stock of modern ideas, scientific and philosophical? 

Let Professor Julian Huxley furnish a few introductory re- 
marks to the attempt at interpretation and comment that is to 
follow. He wrote: 


“Broadly speaking, there exist two main competing Weltauss- 
chauungen in current thought—that which, however, modified, is a 
survival of the religious-philosophical outlook of the later Middle 
Ages, and another more realist system of which different partial 
manifestations have been the humanism of the Renaissance, the 
rationalism of the eighteenth century, and the modern scientific 
outlook. However, it is only in very recent years that this system 
could become even approximately complete. Before Darwin it 
could not take in the realm of living things; before the rise of 
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psychology it could not link up with the study of mind; before the 
rise of anthropology and sociology, human behaviour and human 
institutions were beyond its grasp. The Renaissance humanism was 
incomplete because it took little account of Science; the eighteenth- 
century rationalism had not yet understood the limitations of rea- 
son; and the scientific philosophy of the late nineteenth century 
was seeking to compress all phenomena into the categories pre- 
scribed by physics and chemistry.” 


The new, the realistic and humanist system of thought, we 
are assured, takes into due account both the limitations and the 
highest potentialities of the human spirit. Its humanism is not 
sentimental or arbitrary, but strictly scientific, while its science 
is not dry, narrow, thin, prosaic, but rich, warm, humanistic. 

These are large claims, and they should not be accepted with- 
out adequate support. . 

In the first place, it appears, scientific humanism and organic 
mechanism are at war with the old so-called “scientific material- 
ism” and take the position that spiritual and religious values are 
as real and vital as the values recognized by the exact sciences. 
Professor Whitehead says, for example, that “In regard to the 
aesthetic needs of civilized society the reactions of science have 
so far been unfortunate. Its materialistic basis has directed atten- 
tion to things as opposed to values. This misplaced emphasis 
coalesced with the abstractions of political economy, which are in 
fact the abstractions in terms of which commercial life is carried 
on. Ultimate values were excluded.” 

As to religion, science has been either openly hostile or in- 
different toward it, yet Professor Whitehead says “the fact of 
the religious vision, and its history of persistent expansion, is 
our one ground for optimism. Apart from it human life is a 
flash of occasional enjoyment lighting up a mass of pain and 
misery, a bagatelle of transient experience”. 

Finally, as to appreciation of beauty and of the variety and 
richness of value, Professor Whitehead writes: 

“There is something between the gross specialized values of 
the practical man and the thin specialized values of the mere 
scholar. . . . When you understand all about the sun and all 
about the atmosphere and all about the rotation of the earth, 
you may still miss the radiance of the sunset. There is no sub- 
stitute for the direct perception of the concrete achievement of 
a thing in its actuality. We want concrete fact with a high light 
thrown on what is relevant to its preciousness.” 
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We are told by Professor Whitehead expressly and by implica- 
tion, in a hundred different variations, that the man of science 
and the rationalists and skeptics of the 19th century were too 
materialistic, too narrow, too cold and too contemptuous of religion, 
of aesthetics, of philosophy and of the humanities. 

It is permissible at this point to ask on what evidence such 
sweeping assertions as these can possibly be based. Certainly Dar- 
win, Huxley, Spencer, Tyndall, Wallace, Haeckel, Lyell, Comte, 
Harrison and the philosophic utilitarians were not hostile or in- 
different to philosophy, art, moral values and even to sincere 
religious speculation. None of the thinkers named were “ma- 
terialists’; they knew and insisted that matter and spirit are 
merely convenient words descriptive of unknown if not unknow- 
able entities. If they were agnostics, it was because they did not 
care to pretend to the possession of knowledge they did not have, 
or to use words without definite meanings. They never dreamt 
of disputing the necessity of high lights on concrete facts if the 
high lights were available. They never denied the importance of 
research and reflection in the hope of obtaining high lights. They 
never sinned against the beauty, the preciousness, the significance 
of things in all their ascertainable actuality. 

Still, if they missed something vital that was or is knowable 
or known, or at least, accessible, it is but just to emphasize that 
fact and to correct their incomplete and erroneous ideas or gen- 
eralizations. 

We turn, accordingly, to Professor Whitehead’s positive doc- 
trine, to his “alternative philosophy of science in which organism 
takes the place of matter.” Here it is in a nutshell. 

Science is becoming the study of organisms. There are plenty 
organisms in nature which are incapable of further analysis. A 
primary organism is the emergence of some particular pattern 
in the unity of a real event. Of course, the conception of an 
organism includes the concept of the interaction of organisms. 
The event has an intrinsic and extrinsic quality; the event is 
something in itself and at the same time it is related to, and 
modified by, other events. Value emerges by reason of the vari- 
ous entities constitutive of the event and their togetherness, while 
the importance of the value of an event depends on the property 
called endurance or reiteration. There is a pattern in the event 
regarded as a totality and there is a pattern in each part of the 
event. No value can be ascribed to the underlying activity; it 
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is found only in the matter of fact events of the real world. 
Ideal situations are devoid of intrinsic value, but are valuable as 
elements in purpose. 

“An individual entity, whose own life-history is a part within 
the life-history of some larger, deeper, more complete pattern, is 
liable to have aspects of that pattern dominating its own being, 
and to experience modifications of that larger pattern reflected 
in itself as modifications of its own being.” 

For example, the individual in society is a real entity related 
to other entities and modified by them. He may feel the reac- 
tions of the other entities, and of the social organism as a whole, 
as a modification of his own being. His value arises out of his 
own particular personality and quality, and qualities as acted upon 
by other personalities and as reacting to them and to himself. 
There is a pattern of human conduct which is at once individual 
and social. The value of a given moral action or omission is 
concrete, not abstract, yet we can think of ideal situations as 
mirrors of a purpose. We cannot improve individual conduct or 
social relations unless we have a pattern to guide us, and that 
pattern cannot be imposed from without. 

These propositions are very abstract and difficult, but the 
difficulty is due more to Dr. Whitehead’s style than to the quality 
and character of his ideas. What he mans to stress throughout 
the argument is the existence of purpose and pattern in and be- 
hind events, so that neither cosmic nor human existence is a 
result of mere‘chance. It follows that if we wish to live up to 
the purpose and pattern, we must understand events in their in- 
trinsic as well as extrinsic relations, and as part of other events, 
Value is nonexistent apart from organic patterns, enduring, re- 
current patterns. Science may isolate and study only this or 
that aspect of the organic mechanism, but it must not overlook 
the essential pattern, the organism, in and behind the aspects. 

What are the implications of the doctrine thus summarized, 
and what legitimate deductions are to be drawn therefrom? 

One of the most important deductions is that the search for 
values cannot be left to the sciences alone, but must be participated 
in by philosophy and by religion. Another deduction is that there 
is no conflict between human ethics and cosmic ethics, and that our 
ideals and our noblest conceptions are as real and valid as the 
things dealt with by the physicists, chemists and biologists. 
Talk of lower and higher elements in human nature is contrary 
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to the doctrine of organic mechanism. Evolution for man, is the. 
increasing manifestation of an original pattern and the ever more 
successful adaptation to the social environment. Materialism, says 
Professor Whitehead, somehow suggested struggle for existence, 
selfishness, aggression, division, indifference to the weak and un- 
fortunate. Organic mechanism suggests co-operation, sympathy, 
solidarity, pursuit of the common good and of visions of moral 
beauty and harmony. 

It is interesting to glance at Dr. Whitehead’s definitions of 
religion and God as arrived at from the standpoint of his phi- 
losophy or organic mechanism. “Religion,” he writes, “is the vision 
of something which stands beyond, behind and between the pass- 
ing flux of immediate things; something which is real and yet 
waiting to be realized; something which is a remote possibility and 
yet the greatest of present facts; something that gives meaning to 
all that passes, and yet eludes apprehension; something whose 
possession is the final good and yet is beyond all reach; some- 
thing which is the ultimate ideal and yet the hopeless quest.” 


“Religion is the reaction of human nature to its search for 
God. . . . The immediate reaction of human nature to the re- 
ligious vision is worship. . . . That vision claims nothing but 
worship, and worship is a surrender to the claim for assimila- 
tion, urged with the motive force of mutual love. . . . That 
religion is strong which in its ritual and its modes of thought 
evokes an apprehension of the commanding vision.” 


And what have the exponents of organic merchanism and 
scientific humanism discovered in their search for God? Pro- 
fessor Whitehead objects to the paying of “metaphysical compli- 
ments” to God. If, he says, God is conceived as the foundation 
of all ultimate activity, then the fatal difficulty presents itself 
that such a God is the origin of evil as well as of good. The 
supreme ruler of a drama is responsible for the weaknesses of 
the drama as well as for its merits. No; God is to be con- 
ceived as “the ultimate Limitation”, “the ultimate or rationality”. 
God is not concrete, but he is the ground for concrete actuality; 
the nature of God is the ground for rationality. He is the 
supreme ground for limitation and for value; it is within his. 
nature to divide the good from the evil and to establish reason 
within her proper dominions. 


Professor Whitehead adds that “what further can be known 
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about God must be sought in the region of particular experiences, 
and therefore rests on an empirical basis”. 

But how can particular experiences and empirical facts help 
us to understand the ultimate irrationality and the ultimate limita- 
tion? How can things interpreted by reason and logic throw 
any light on the nature of God, for which “no reason can be 
given?’ And why talk of good and evil in connection with 
irrationality ? 2 

We fear that Professor Whitehead is not clear in his own 
mind on the subject of the scientific conception of God. He 
seems to contradict himself in recognizing an empirical basis for 
something that cannot be grasped and conceived, or in talking 
of ultimate ideals at the end of a hopeless quest. Hopeless quests 
lead nowhere. ; 

We confess we are unable to perceive any advantage in Dr. 
Whitehead’s definition of God over the older definition of an un- 
knowable, incomprehensible, inscrutable power whence all things 
proceed. We confess, further, that the “value” of the White- 
head definition from any ethical or social point of view is 
negligible, if not actually negative. It is impossible to worship 
Dr. Whitehead’s God, impossible to imagine his relation to nature 
or the relation of nature to him—or it. One cannot worship or 
pray to an abstract metaphysical formula. Frankly, once you 
give up the naive, anthropomorphic notion of God—the supreme 
ruler of all things, the creator of all things, the cause of all 
things, the final arbiter of all things, then the conception or 
theory of God is shorn of all moral and practical value. We may 
assume a purpose and meaning in nature and a source of that pur- 
pose and meaning. We can form no notion of the purpose 
or of its source, though as metaphysical abstractions both may 
serve dialectic ends. But worship, prayer, communion, and the 
like imply a totally different notion of God, and it is idle to 
attempt a denial of that fact. ° 

On the other hand, what is there in what is now often sneered 
at as “Nineteenth century rationalism” or “Naive agnosticism” that 
stands in the way of full acceptance by the agnostics and free- 
thinkers of scientific humanism? To reject Dr. Whitehead’s 
conception of God is not necessarily to embrace a crude, narrow 
mechanical theory of the universe. One may reject both mechan- 
ism and vitalism on the simple, common-sense ground that neither 
term really means anything. Neither alleged conception explains 
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reason, instinct, morality, altruism, self-sacrifice, ideals of great 
men, noble deeds of common and simple men. Scientific humanism, 
to be scientific, must be based on observed facts, not on meta- 
physical abstractions or strained subtleties. To say that science 
is “reverting” to humanism is to misrepresent the situation. At 
no time has true science been anti-humanistic. It was sheer and 
egregious misapprehension to impute the evolutionists, for ex- 
ample, the belief in a ruthless struggle for existence, or in a 
cold, unimaginative, unsympathetic commercialism. The ethics of 
the evolutionary thinkers and the philosophical utilitarians were 
never lower than the ethics of the theologians or the meta- 
physicians. 

It is true, however, that some men of science are today taking 
a deeper and greater active interest in religion and in philosophy 
than did all their predecessors. This is a healthy tendency, since 
both religion and philosophy have everything to gain, and nothing 
to lose from such interest, and since men of science are bound 
quad men of science,—to determine whether or not religion and 
philosophy pursue scientific methods and have something more 
than baseless fancies and guesses to offer to humanity. 

After all, religious thinkers must deal with religious ex- 
periences and religious phenomena, and must deal with such 
precisely as men of science deal with the phenomena and ex- 
perience of the physical world. You can talk about “mysteries”. 
for another millennium without advancing by one inch the cause 
of religion. Advancement is possible only where the facts are 
better studied, where the body of facts is constantly increased by 
new observations and where theories are formed carefully to 
account for the known facts. If, in addition to science, we can 
enrich ourselves by developing a scientific religion and a scien- 
tific philosophy, so much the better for humanity. Meantime it 
is important to recognize the truth that humanity, beauty, moral 
progress are mot dependent upon any particular religious con- 
ception, but are quite compatible with agnosticism and a sus- 
pension of judgment concerning the origin, significance and value 
of certain sentiments and emotions called religious. We may 
change terms and interpretations without changing a single fact 
or ignoring a single bit of evidence. 

There is, alas, reason to fear that the new humanitarians and 
the exponents of the theory of organic mechanism haye not taken 
the pains to re-read and restudy the views of the thinkers of 
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the 19th century. This, in truth, is the irritating and great diffi- 
culty with most writers on religion and philosophy. They fight 
windmills; they set up little straw figures and proceed to knock 
them down; they imagine opinions and debit their opponents with 
them in order to refute those opinions with an air of virtuous 
triumph. There is something new and perhaps valuable in organic 
mechanism, but that something is not epoch-making or revolution- 
ary. As to scientific humanism, it seems to be nothing but an 
alluring phrase that represents no novel or positive idea. Human- 
ism is scientific and science can be and has been an instrument 
of goodness and beauty. Science can be used destructively by 
predatory and malicious men, but so can common sense. There 
would be little hope for civilization and progress if science were 
not humanistic. 


THE PAGEANT OF LIFE 


BY MARGARET WINFIELD STEWART 


HISTORY can be written of “The Dance of Life” and no 
A one is surprised to find it portrayed as an age-long quest for 
the beautiful. It may seem presumptuous to make the same claim 
for religious formalism, which is undoubtedly responsible for many 
of the ugliest pages in history. We have been so accustomed to 
think of Religion as a thing apart, that it is difficult to judge it for 
what it really is—a medium of self-expression. 

“As far back as we can go in human history, we find ourselves 
face to face with well established ceremonies. . . . Human 
society seems to begin with it, and though civilization may, in a 
sense, be said to have led to the gradual banishment of ceremonial, 
one might be justified, in the light of history, in believing that 
ceremonial will not wholly disappear so long as human society re- 
mains.” + As chief source of its ability to perpetuate itself is its 
power to furnish a means of artistic expression to the rank and 
file. In all tribes every initiated member, in modern churches each 
“communicant” has his part to play. This is probably why the 
most inarticulate are the most devout, for religious ceremonial 
throughout all history has been the dramatization of man’s in- 
articulateness. More creative and analytical minds may find it im- 
possible to sink into the abandonment of reason the churches call 
religion but many still cling to the rites and forms. Whoever 
achieves complete expression of all that is in him will do so only 
because of the paucity of that which is in him. Those most richly 
endowed with the personality which springs from sources which 
are in us but not of us will feel some vague sense of kinship for 
this panorama of human experience which is the nearest possible 
expression of the substrata of racial inheritance now popularly 
known as “the unconscious”. 

1A. W. Cooke. Sacraments and Society. 
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Drama in all its branches is certainly the lineal descendant of 
religious ceremony and among the “‘intelligentsia” fills the need 
which has been so artfully fed through the ceremonies and so 
thoroughly understood by the priesthood of the Catholic church. 
A modern “problem play” will take three hours to expound some 
minor point of present day sociology and a Catholic high mass will 
act out the history of the ages in an hour and a half. The only 
modern play which approximates its significance is O’Neill’s 
“Emperor Jones”, which tells the same story in another form. 


The Catholic priesthood tells us that the function of the church 
is to equip its votaries for the future life. To one who watches 
it function it is more apparent that it bridges the gap between us 
and our past life, thereby giving to its followers the sense of unity 
and continuity with the forces which has made -them that they 
call their faith. An arrogant Emperor Jones, so isolated from his 
racial traditions that he believes himself superior to them, finds in 
them only terror and defeat when a time of stress brings them 
welling up within him. A devout Catholic, trained from babyhood 
into subconscious co-ordination with his traditional heritage, finds 
peace and escape from daily trials in its forms. 


We have had a Reformation which stripped the church of its 
ceremonies and left it all dogmas. Every year that reformation is 
meeting with greater defeat as the Protestant churches, one by one, 
adopt the forms and ceremonies against which Protestantism pro- 
tested. The next reformation will have to be one which will strip 
the church of its dogmas and leave it all its ceremonies. The only 
successful modernism will be one which will accept as funda- 
inental the fact that the instinct for dramatizing the gropings of 
the human mind into ritualistic pantomine is one that does not, 
will not and cannot die. 


One modern Catholic writer, in defending a “resort to that 


ceremonial . . . which can address certain energetic faculties of 
man to which speech has no access; which can stir depths of 
emotion . . . no ably reasoned argument can ever plumb”, makes 


the indisputable claim that “in one fashion or another, ceremonial 
has begun in our own times, to win back a part of the prestige 
which was repudiated by the reformers. Their churches seem to 
regret that repudiation more and more and to look with kindlier 
eye on the venerable rites of the Church of the Ages.” ? 


2H. 7. Henry. Catholic Customs and Symbols. 
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How literally the church of which he speaks is the church of 
the ages and how truly venerable its rites one will have to seek 
other authorities to learn, but he will not have far to seek. The 
internal evidence is conclusive enough without resort to history. 
A true child of the Reformation witnessing a Catholic service for 
the first time will be shocked and dismayed at the obvious “heathen 
practices” he will see. But if he tarries long enough and returns 
again he will soon find that those same heathen practices have a 
charm and attraction that appeals to something in him deeper and 
older than his sixteenth century revolts. Protestant churches have 
learned this to their sorrow and the gradual reversion to type 
noticeable everywhere is almost laughable. But if the “high brow” 
who laughs will turn the laugh in upon himself, he will profit by 
the experience. The adoption of Catholic forms by Protestants as 
the only means of self-preservation is merely a repetition of the 
process by which the Catholic church adopted the forms and creeds 
which held the imagination of the people it strove to convert. Each 
of the cults it absorbed had in its turn absorbed an earlier one, 
back to the beginning of time. Survival of the fittest in religion is 
a process of adaptation and assimilation. As the human skeleton 
today tells the whole story of its evolution and retains the atrophied 
remains of functionless organs, so the ceremonies of the Catholic 
church are the evolutionary skeleton of human thought, encumbered 
with all the outworn machinery that has ceased to have practical 
use. But the human family must build on the skeleton which holds 
it together, whether it likes it or not. Its structure may be archaic 
and stupid but without it the organism becomes a formless mass of 
flesh. 

An appreciation by the non-conformist that these characteristics 
which endure in spite of vicissitudes are simply strivings toward 
artistic expression, that the empty forms which he condemns are 
the real substance and the theological explanations of them pure 
verbiage, may help him toward the adaptation without which his 
survival is doubtful. 

The capacity of ritual forms to “be born again” is unlimited. 
Many of the forms which the Catholic church has adopted from 
ancient usages did not appear until the middle ages. They appar- 
ently lay dormant for hundreds of years and then reappeared in 
practically the same form as in pre-Christian days. They have in 
them the same urge as the seasonal rebirth from which they grew 
and which they commemorate, and all the Luthers and all the 
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modernists that have been or are to be are but as the frosts in the 
fall, tending to stem a too rank growth. All the howlings and all 
the ragings of the chilling storms of the “intellectuals” may leave 
the strange growths of religious thought winter-killed for a time, 
but a vernal equinox will come again in a season or a millenium 
and prove how impotent they are as against the strange impulse for 
resurrection latent in these outward forms with which man has 
clothed his aspirations toward the forces he does not understand. 
Just as certainly as men will dance while feet have muscles, regard- 
less of what moralists think of it, so religious ceremonial will last 
so long as men’s minds grope outwards, no matter what reformers 
think of it. 

Even the pure religionist seeking converts ‘for his faith ex- 
presses himself in much the same way as our modern phallic wor- 
shipper with his violent contempt for religion. “The world about 
us is filled with a beauty faintly surmised, dimly glimpsed; to be 
expressed or rather insinuated by symbolism rather than by words, 
a visible parable of increate Beauty. And out of this mysticism, 
clothing with happy fancies what we perceive with our poor senses, 
come ‘thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears’.” Whether 
our deity be Aphrcdite, Pan or Christ we speak the same language, 
but each is shouting his part too loud to catch the harmony. 

Whatever our deity, of the thousands the earth has produced, 
there will be startling similarities in our manner of “getting out 
of our systems” the desire to find expression for a something within 
us, whether we call that something an artistic sense, boredom or 
religion, or whether we belong to a tribe in South Africa, the 
patricians of Rome or the bald-headed row at the Zeigfeldt Follies. 
This is as true in the field of doctrine as of form. 

The success with which the Catholic church has organized and 
‘capitalized this quality in human nature is conclusive evidence of 
the ability and intelligence, if not always the integrity, of its leaders. 
If there are parts in every service that “play down” to the 
stupidity of portions of the congregation, some other part will 
prove seductive bait in angling for the interest of a higher type. 

Nothing that modern standards will tolerate is omitted from the 
sensuous appeal of a Catholic service, and all the various types ot 
appeal that have succeeded through the ages are crowded in, as far 
as time will permit. Their churches are as gorgeous as they can 
make them. Sunlight is filtered seductively through stained glass 
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windows. The altar candles have something mysterious about 
them; the elaborate priestly vestments are carefully planned as to 
color scheme; the incense makes you drowsy, and the sudden 
silences bring into strong relief the infinitely varied music, ranging 
from the weird, barbaric responses that are undoubtedly very like 
what one would hear from a band of head-hunters starting on a 
raid, to brilliant masses on which the greatest of the world’s 
musicians have expended untiring effort. 


No part of this was invented by the Catholic church. The 
Mystery ' Religions dominating the Roman world in the early 
Christian era “aimed especially at quickening the emotional life. 

No means of exciting the emotions was neglected in the 
passion play, either by way of inducing careful predispositions 
or of supplying external stimulus. Tense mental anticipation, 
heightened by a period of abstinence, hushed silences, imposing 
processions and elaborate pageantry, music loud and violent or soft 
and enthralling, delirious dances, the drinking of spirituous liquors, 
physical. macreations, alternations of dense darkness and dazzling 
light, the sight of ‘gorgeous ceremonial vestments, the handling of 
holy emblems”’.* 

- It is much more difficult to find elements in the Christian re- 
ligion that are original than to find evidence to prove that most of 
it is not. Like most religions founded on the teachings of an 
individual, the nucleus is a new contribution of philosophical 
thought, but the value of a brilliant mind and a devoted life has 
been more: nearly swamped in the case of Jesus than any other 
instance. If Jesus was himself responsible for his claim to 
divinity, he: has paid dearly for the temporary advantage it gave 
him as a teacher by making his value to posterity one-half what it 
should have been. The Greek philosophers were fortunate in 
having been born into a religious environment that frankly had no 
relation to philosophy, intelligence or sense, and so there was no 
tendency to combine philosophy and religion. Their teachers have 
therefore remained teachers. of the intellect, while their mythology 
and all its.elaborate pageantry has descended to us so interwoven 
with the philosophy of Jesus that both have lost their meaning. 


The immediate connecting link in the process was the Mystery 
Religions, thriving in the Roman Empire in the time of Jesus. 
“The Mystery Religions were lowly and simple enough in their 


- 8, Angus. The Mystery Religions and Christianity. 
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origin. They arose from the observation of the patent facts of 
recurring death and subsequent rebirth in nature, and from the 
attempt to see in the alternations. of winter and spring, decay and 
generation, sunset and sunrise, a symbol of the life and hope of 
man and a replica of the divine life, which in primitive thought 
was conceived merely as the all-vitalizing energy resident in nature. 
Their origin belongs apparently to a remote period of civilization 
which was pastoral rather than agricultural. Two centers of the 
ancient Mysteries, the wild plateau of Phrygia with its emotionalism, 
and Thrace, the homeland of the Dionysiac-Orphic Mysteries, have 
exercised an enormous influence in the religious history of Europe: 


. A Mystery Religion was a divine drama which portrayed 
before the wondering eyes of the privileged observers the story of 
the struggles, sufferings and victory of a patron deity, the travail 
of nature in which life ultimately triumphs over death and joy 
is. born of pain. This was impressed on the beholder by a solemn 
mimic representation. Thus in the spring festival of the Great 
Mother, the Myth of Attis was rehearsed in a passion-play. The 
sacred pine tree under which the unfaithful youth had mutilated 
himself was cut down. The tree then, prepared like a corpse, was 
carried into the sanctuary, accompanied by a statue of the god 
and other symbols. Then followed the lamentation of Attis with 
an appropriate period of abstinence. On the Day of Blood the 
tree was buried, while the mystae in frenzied dances gashed them- 
selves with knives to prove their participation in the sorrows of the 
god that they might have fellowship in his joy. Next night the 
Resurrection of Attis was celebrated by the opening of the grave. 
In the darkness of the night a light was brought to the open grave 
while the presiding priest anointed the lips of the initiates with 
holy oil, comforting them with the words: “Be of good cheer, ye 
mystae of the god who has been saved; to you likewise shall come 
salvation from your trouble. The initiates gave vent to their 
emotions in a wild carnival; they made their confession that by 
eating of the tympanum and drinking of the cymbalum they had 
been rendered communicants of Attis.” 


It is a safe deduction that Christian missionaries of 2,000 years 
ago, confronted with the problem of defeating ingrained devotion 
to the Myth of Attis, solved the problem in the same way that a 
Christian missionary of today proposes to combat the ingrained 
devotion of a Chinese to his ancestors. “The strongest centers of 
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opposition to Christianity are Ancestor Worship and Fungshu 
What is to be our Christian approach to this inspiring sys- 
tem of belief. . . . These and similar beliefs of Ancestor Wor- 
ship have to be replaced by the truth as we know it in Jesus. 
We have a doctrine, comprehensive and inspiring, and enshrined 
in the Apostle’s Creed, the belief in the Communion of Saints, 
which embraces much, perhaps all, that there is in this aspect of 
Ancestor Worship.” * As the Communion of Saints, according to 
this gentleman’s plan, is to be made to absorb ancestor worship, 
so it has undoubtedly been made to absorb totem worship and a 
variety of others. If there was one fairly exclusive heredity. that 
Christianity could claim it was its belligerent monotheism, but 
when it found that every village and every clan was tenaciously 
devoted to its “patron saint”, which originally undoubtedly walked 
on four feet or swam with fins, there was nothing to do but trans- 
late that god into the “Communion of Saints which embraces 
much” and make the best of it. 


That this is the source of the animal symbolism in Christianity 

is also certain. “Christ was also symbolized by the dolphin, the 
king amongst fishes. The ancients considered it sacred and esteemed 
killing it sacrilege. It inhabited the purest waters, was an emblem 
of strength and swiftness, was fond of human society, was patient 
and valorous, gave loving care to its single offspring. . . . He 
was symbolized by the Pelican, which legendary lore had char- 
acterized as feeding her brood, in case of need, with her own 
blood; . . . the griffin, because in its dual body it represented 
the two natures of Christ united in His divine personality. 
The cock symbolized variously Christ, St. Peter, and the preachers 
of Christ; and similarly the eagle symbolized Christ as well as 
the beloved disciple,” while “the signet ring of a Christian should 
have an engraving of a dove or a fish, or a lyre or an anchor, 
or a man fishing.” That all of this was alien to anything in the 
teachings of Jesus or the heredity of the Jews: who were his 
first followers is certain. It is the sort of thing in which all 
primitive religions abound and that its adoption by Christianity 
was the absorption of habits of mind that would not be killed is 
self-evident. 


4T. W. James. “The Christian Approach to Ancestor Worship,” in 
The Chinese Recorder, Novembér 1925. 
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The sanctity of numbers is also “as old as the bill.” “Why 
there should have become a holy number has long been the sub- 
ject of speculation. One modern theory suggests that, as man 
has three finger joints his reckoning arose from his fingers and three 
became the base of order, hence holy. Another contends that three 
is the base of all rhythmical movements and man is a rhythmical 
creature. Still another theory is that, as some savages cannot 
count beyond two, three became synonymous with the all of per- 
fection. Aristotle said long ago that three represents all and 
hence is the perfect number.” * And so we have trinities all over 
the world—Hindu, Buddhist, Christian. ‘Four among some say- 
ages was a holier number than three, notably over all the western 
world, where, both in North and South America, four, based on 
the four directions (cardinal points), was the really religious 
number. Five, too, has a limited sanctity, especially in India. 

Then again. seven is, if anything, the truly religious num- 
ber, as sacred in India as in Greece.” Then we have the truly 
catholic religion that, when in doubt, takes them all. “Many 
numbers have been clothed with religious symbolism. If, for in- 
stance, we take the arithmetical series from one to ten, inclusively, 
we shall find some liturgical or devotional aspect in each of 
them.” Here is evidence of a tardy reception of some hobby 
that new converts would not forego. ‘The addition of octaves 
to feasts of the saints is apparently not older than the eighth 
century.” 

The confession is not new. “Even in the scanty remnants 

of the Mysteries we have ample evidence that at least several of 
these—the Somothracian, Lydian, Phrygian, Syrian and Egyptian 
-—anticipated Catholicism in the establishment of a confessional.” 
The confessional is common to the Buddhists of India and the 
savages of Peru. 
“Incense, too, was inherited by the Christian church from 
Mediterranean usage (all the Semites except the Arabs used it) 
and the Buddhistic church inherited it from the Brahmans. The 
ritualistic halo was borrowed from Greece and this apparently 
was carried to India, as the rosary was carried from India to 
the Christian church.” ‘‘While candles had been used by the 
pagans in their worship they are in themselves indifferent things. 
The Church, a wise mother of souls, endowed them with a spirit- 
ual meaning undreamt of by Jew or pagan.” 


5. W. Hopkins. Origin and Evolution of Religion. 
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The conception of the Eucharist is certainly the evolution of 
a very old idea which has been common to most religions, “That 
there was a firm belief, in the earlier stages of religion, of par- 
ticipation in the god by eating him in a sacramental meal cannot 
be questioned. In the Thracian-Dionysiac Mysteries the celebrants 
by such a meal share in the divine life of the god. . . . And 
in the Dionysus-Zagreus cult the communicants rushed madly upon 
the sacrificial animal, tore it to pieces and ate it raw, believing 
that the god was resident in the offering. Cumont believes that 
the original significance of the eating of a sacred animal in the 
Phrygian cults was that ‘it was believed that thus there took 
place an identification with the god himself, together with a par- 
ticipation in his substance and qualities’ and that in certain 
mystic meals of the Syrian cults the priests and the initiates, by 
eating the fish sacred at Atargatis considered themselves to be 
devouring the life of the diety.” A bewildered Catholic priest 
traveling in Tartary so gets the cart before the horse as to ex- 
claim: “The devil so mimics the Catholic Church there, that 
although no European or Christian has ever been there, still in 
all essential things they agree so completely with the Roman 
Church as even to celebrate the Host with bread and wine; with 
mine own eyes I have seen it.” ° 

Modern Catholic priests, however, are better informed and, in 
even popular books written for the laity, count it safer and saner 
to admit the obvious. “Solemn and public processions were not 
infrequent in the Church after she had emerged from the dark- 
ness of the catacombs. She selected for them by preference the 
days dedicated by pagan Rome to the honor of the false gods, 
and thus gently corrected the traditions: of the false worship 
without. sacrificing the established physical habits of the people. 
April 25 had been a pagan procesional day of suplication for a 
good harvest, styled the Robigalia. It next became a day of 
processional Christian prayer.” The same writer, speaking of 
the ember days in the Catholic Church, explains their origin in 
“the profoundly wise action of the Church in regard to the 
pagan celebration by Rome of the deities presiding over agri- 
culture. Pagan Rome had its days of feast in June, September 
and December to propitiate these deities and implore blessings 
on seedtime and harvest. The Church simply gave men’s devo- 
tional activities the right direction, substituting for the pagan 


6 F. B. Jevons. Introduction to the History of Religion. 
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deities the One True God; even as St. Paul made the altar which 
the Athenians had dedicated to the Unknown God the text for 
his timely sermon on the One True God.” And so, out of the 
profound wisdom of the church, the festival of late December 
celebrated so widely and persistently since history began was 
declared to be the date of the birth of Jesus, though such un- 
biased authority as the Encyclopedia Britannica will tell you that 
the gospel stories of the nativity contain uncontrovertible evidence 
that the event could not have been at that time of year. The 
same authority can be cited for the claim that Easter, which is 
not stationary but is determined by astronomical calculation, is 
the spring festival as to which “the memory of men runneth not 
to the contrary.” As it always had been celebrated and obviously 
always would be, regardless of what significance was attached to 
it, it was identified with the Resurrection. Since the relation of 
the egg and the rabbit to the story of Calvary could not be ex- 
plained, nor could their popularity be suppressed, they have 
wisely been left without explanation. 

In its oft reiterated claim to being a “joyous” religion, the 
score on which Catholicism has contributed most to the joy of 
nations is its music. Here its history is the same. ‘The sacred 
songs and chants of the early Christians were derived from tra- 
ditions both of Hebrew and Greek origin. . . . The type of 
these primitive hymns is most like the ‘Sanctus’ and the ‘Gloria’ 
ef our Eucharistic service. It is natural to suppose that strains 
like these would have been used in a very remote age by every 
people.”’7 The naturalness of the supposition will not be disputed 
by any who have listened attentively. The chant of the priest 
may be so little in accord with our modern idea of music as to 
seem merely foreign and strange, but the harmonized responses 
of the chancel choir, forming the connecting link between the 
chant and the elaborate, brilliant music of the modern mass, makes 
the picture so complete that it takes but a poor imagination to 
conjure up from their resting place the endless succession of 
generations whose “Hymn to the Sun” is reproduced. 

“All ancient worship was ritualistic . . . and the liturgies 
and ceremonial rites were intimately associated with music. The 
music so extravagantly praised in antiquity was, vocally, chant or 
recitative, ordinarily in a single part. All evidence and analogy 
indicate that the Hebrew song was a unison chant or cantilla- 


7¥. L. Humphreys. The Evolution of Church Music. 
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tion. . ... In theory, style, usage and probably to some extent 
in actual melodies also, the music of the primitive [Christian] 
church forms an unbroken line with the music of pre-Christian 
antiquity. The relative proportion contributed by Jewish and 
Greek musical practice cannot be known. There was at the 
beginning no formal break with the ancient Jewish church 
In the freedom and informality of the religious assembly as it 
existed among the Hellenic Christians, it became the practice for 
the believers to contribute impassioned outbursts. . . . This 
was the ‘glassolalia’ or ‘gift of tongues’ alluded to by St. Paul 
but it is not to be supposed that the Corinthian Christians 

invented this custom, since we find traces of it in the worship of 
the ancient pagan nations. . .. Out of a musical impulse 
of which the glossalalia was one of many tokens, grew the hymns 
of the infant church. . . But the weight of evidence and analogy 
inclines to the belief that the liturgic song of the church, both 
of East and West, was drawn partly in form and almost wholly 
in spirit and complexion from the Greek and Greco-Roman prac- 
tice. But scanty knowledge of Christian archaeology and liturgies 
is necessary to show that much of form, ceremony and decoration 
in the worship of the church was the adaptation of features 
anciently existing in the faiths and customs which the new re- 
ligion supplanted.” ® 

Most of us feel a need of seeking external stimulus to internal 
coordination. Some of us go to symphony concerts, others to 
church, some go to a doctor and some of us get drunk. None 
of these finds what he seeks as completely as the Catholic whose 
life is wrapt up in the endless routine of his church, for he 
seeks and finds a coordination of forces deeper than either of the 
other routes can reach. No one who is associated with them 
can dispute that they do draw from their services a sense of 
well-being and contentment which is probably responsible for the 
high percentage of good health and good nature among them. 

The favorite indictment of the Catholic church is that it is 
“a relic of barbarism.” This is putting it mildly. It is a vertible 
museum of barbarism, and therein lies its beauty and its value. 
The constitutent elements that make up the best products of 
civilization are “relics of barbarism.” 

The appeal of organized religion is and has always been to 
emotion and impulse. The same is true of music, the dance, 
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and to a lesser degree, painting, sculpture and drama, and the 
world is richer for each of them. When the non-conformist 
recognizes that Religion is one of the Fine Arts he will find 
in it a thing of greater value than it is to the believer for his 
appreciation will be intelligent, and there is no reason why his 
emotional enjoyment of it could not and should not be as great. 


UNDERSTANDING JAPAN 


BY J. ALAN JENKINS 


T has been said of the Buddha that “There is perhaps no per- 

son in history in regard to whom have arisen so many opinions 
that are either wholly or partly false’. Substitute “nation” for 
“person” and you have the case of Japan today as it rests in the 
hands of the average American. First of all, the Japanese aren’t 
“heathen”. ‘‘Heathen” can hardly be applied to a nation which, 
shocked by reports of the Inquisition and the horrors of the stake, 
rightfully distrustful of “Christian” nations, torn itself by internal 
strife resulting from the introduction of Christianity, closed its 
doors in 1612 to the Church Militant not in the interests of national 
integrity alone but on humane grounds as well. Nor is the 
“geisha” a prostitute. The “geisha” is a professional entertainer, 
accomplished musically, often highly intelligent. Nor are all 
Japanese merchants pretenders and cheats. Some of them are—a 
fact which may be largely explained historically. In old feudal 
Japan, the Japan of the 13th Century and the Japan of 1867, mer- 
chants were déclassé. They made up the lowest class of society. 
The priests and the military ranked first, the farmers second, and 
your merchants a poor third. Not until the beginning of the 18th 
Century did gold begin to take the part in Japanese life it had 
already taken for some centuries in the life of Western nations. 
The standard has been lowered, not raised. And what of the man 
in the street’s pet bogus, the militarists? Japan has her share of 
them, true, and when Russia attempted to force her into com- 
pliance and self-effacement in the decade preceding the Russo- 
Japanese war it was well she had. If there were less agitation on 
this side of the Pacific and more head-work on the part of Con- 
gress, militarism in Japan, in so far at least as this nation con- 
stitutes its direct inspiration, would be a drug on the market. 
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Whenever nations, as well as individuals, claim backgrounds 
wholly dissimilar, misconceptions and misunderstandings are cer- 
tain to arise. It is only natural that we should think in terms and 
symbols intelligible to ourselves. But when this means following 
the line of least thought resistance it is time for us as a nation to 
watch our step. Understanding Japan, alas for the sluggish- 
minded, implies acquiring a new background—necessary frag- 
mentary in the case of most of us though none the less important. 
Needless to say, Japan has been at great pains to understand ours. 
As the center of world interest keeps shifting to the Pacific it be- 
comes increasingly important that we should understand theirs. 
“Orientation”, as far as the United States is concerned, becomes a 
term of growing significance in its most literal sense. 

What are the lines along which the civilization of Japan has 
evolved? What forces have most strongly influenced its develop- 
ment? Our existence, as a nation, dates back just 150 years. The 
history of the Japanese nation runs back some 1400 years and its 
mythology a full 1000 years more. Five generations take us back 
to Washington. Present-day Japanese are just eighty generations 
removed from the time of Jimmu Tenné, alleged descendant of the 
gods. and “father” of the Japanese Empire. Now pick out the 
more important threads, from a sociological and evolutionary point 
of view, in a history of such proportions? It can be done and in 
an easily remembered way. 

Chronologically we may speak of Japan’s dim past, of her im- 
mediate past, and of the present. Again, we may say that the first 
concerns itself with Japan alone, that the second witnesses Japan 
affianced to China, and the third her assumption of bigamy, i.e., 
alliance with the West. The casual visitor, landing at ports largely 
Westernized, and never penetrating far enough inland or staying 
long enough to get any but the most superficial impressions, is apt 
to think of Japan as having sold her birthright. Not yet. The 
danger is there and one is perpetually astonished with the evidence, 
on every hand, of Western method and manufacture, but the longer 
one lives in Japan the more one comes to realize the super-imposed 
nature of it all. True of the Whole East, this is especially true of 
Japan. To live in the Far East is to be continually impressed 
with the ephemeral nature of Western civilization, of any civili- 
zation, in its:purely commercial and industrial aspects. But this 
side of Japan, because it is the most obvious, is well enough known. 
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It is the story of two generations. Our present interest lies with 
the other seventy-eight. 

China is weak; Japan is powerful. For back of the Japanese 
Empire is an idea. This idea takes its rise in mythology. Izanagi 
and Izanami, pre-creation gods, mated. First they produced the 
islands of Japan, then various gods and from the descendants of 
these gods, in turn, came Emperor Jimmu and the ancestors of the 
Japanese. This story of creation, as found in the two oldest “‘his- 
tories” of Japan, the Ko-ji-ki and the Nihongi (both dating from 
the 8th Century, A.D.), is given the same popular credence in 
Japan exacted by the book of Genesis here. Only the Japanese 
are a “chosen people” and their Emperor a representative of the 
gods. That “Emperor-worship”, in the case of the educated, be- 
longs to the “limbo of forgotten things” is true. Reverence rules 
in its stead. But then the Emperor in Japan has always been more 
important as an idea incarnate than as Emperor. The present Em- 
peror is non compos mentis. But the idea is still there. One’s 
devotion to the flag has nothing to do with the chemistry of its 
fabric. 

Intimately bound up with the mythology of Japan, and con- 
sequently with the “Emperor-idea”’, is Shintoism. Shintoism, as 
the native religion, touches all aspects of Japanese life. Hearn 
goes so far as to say that “the history of Japan is really the his- 
tory of her religion”. It may be held responsible for (1) Japan’s 
possessing today the oldest ruling dynasty in the world (2) to- 
gether with the teachings of Confucius, the family system. 

Now no one knows when ancester-worship first started in 
Japan. But as it evolved the gods of Shintoism took shape. Among 
these Amaterasu, the sun-goddess (from whom the Emperor de- 
scended), and the Emperor himself, as the “Son of Heaven”, be- 
came of special importance. Thus religion and early government, 
io a very appreciable extent, became identified. Each strengthened 
the other. To over-estimate the importance of this reciprocal re- 
lationship is hardly possible. In the course of time it was to prove 
Japan’s salvation. Community government, further, in so far as 
each community had its local gods, began to wear a religious 
aspect. Finally, family government early began to pivot on the 
idea of ancestor-worship as expressed through Shintoism, ‘The 
Way of the Gods”. 

In Japan the unit is the family. For long ago, out of the wor- 
ship of ancestors, there grew both a religion and an ethics of the 
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home. Then later Confucianism, reinforcing the ideas of moral 
responsibility developed through Shintoism, came from China. Only 
Shintosim emphasized one’s responsibility to the dead; Con- 
fucianism, one’s responsibility to the living. To the Shintoist the 
dead became gods, exerted a mystic influence over human affairs. 
It became necessary to live on good terms with them, to perpetuate 
the family in order to “carry on” with the family cult. If there 
were no sons, a husband might be adopted for the eldest daughter. 
In such cases the husband took the adopting family’s name. If 
there were no children at all (1) an heir might be adopted (2) the 
wife divorced (3) as among the ancient Jews, a mistress taken. 

Under such a system, the creative force being assumed as 
masculine and hence the duty of cult maintenance falling to the 
husband, women naturally held a subordinate position. True under 
early Shintoism, this became still truer under the influence of Con- 
fucianism. By the end of the 8th Century a power in the life of 
the nation, Chinese philosophy brought to Japan the doctrine of 
woman’s perpetual obedience to man: before marriage to the 
father: after marriage to the husband; widowed, to the son. Then 
Buddhism, following, contributed its article of faith, i.e. that 
women were “unclean, temptations, obstacles to peace and holiness”. 
Sterility, lewdness, failure to obey either the father-in-law or 
mother-in-law, larceny, jealousy, disease, and loquacity were the 
grounds upon which a wife might be divorced. She possessed no 
corresponding rights. 

Since 1893, when the Civil Code was promulgated, this has all 
been changed. The wife possesses practically the same legal rights 
as her husband. Divorce may be (1) by mutual consent (involving 
no judicial procedure) (2) judicial. The liberal nature of the law 
may be inferred from the fifth cause for which either party may 
bring action for divorce viz., “If one party is so ill-treated or 
‘grossly insulted by the other that it makes further living together 
impracticable.” The individual has been recognized at the expense 
of the family system. 

Let no one suppose, however, that the framers of Japan’s new 
code were unwise enough not to provide for the continuance of the 
old system. It was given adequate legal recognition. Unless a 
man has completed his 30th or a woman her 25th year, the con- 
sent of parents is necessary for marriage. Again, “If a husband 
and wife have effected a divorce by mutual consent, arranging as 
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to whom the custody of the children shall belong becomes the hus- 
band’s right.2” Full provision was made for the adoption of hus- 
bands and heirs hitherto mentioned»=‘Fhe new Civil Code rejects 
the teachings of Chinese philosophy and jurisprudence, mocks the 
traditional tenets of Buddhism, at the same time preserving the 
customs and forms necessary for the continued existence of the 
family system. For back of Cofucianism and Buddhism in Japan 
lies Shintoism which in the home, no less than in its support of 
the Imperial Cult, has for. centuries proved a unifying force in 
the life of the nation. 

It is hard for some to think of Shintoism as a religion. But 
think of religion as essentially a “conservation of values’ and 
Shintoism becomes a religion in the deepest sense. It preserves the 
loving memory of the dead. It enriches the atmosphere of the 
home. It acts as an incentive to nobler living. For is it not true 
that the spirits of the dead hover about their tablets? As Hearn 
writes in his “Japan, an Interpretation”: “From their shrines they 
observe and hear what happens in the house; they share the family 
joys and sorrows; they delight in the voices and the warmth of the 
life about them. They want affection but the morning and evening 
greetings of the family are enough to make them happy. They re- 
quire nourishment but the vapor of food contents them. They are 
exacting only as regards the daily fulfillment of duty. . . . To 
cause them shame by ill-conduct, to disgrace their name by bad 
actions, is the supreme crime. They represent the moral experience 
of the race.” 

If the traveller, arriving at Yokohama or Kobe, is first struck 
with the evidence he finds of Western civilization, let him but 
linger a fortnight and his most lasting impression will be that of a 
country immeasurably enriched by Buddhist art and architecture. 
Graceful temple roofs, magnificent gates, the gigantic Buddhas at 
Kamakura and Nara, lofty pagodas, Buddhist pictorial art in temple 
and palace, these will he remembered. And the sound of giant, 
bronze temple bells, a sound strangely disquieting, full of the sor- 
row and wisdom of the East, will echo long in his heart. For if 
through Shintoism one can get nearer to the heart of Japan, it is 
through Buddhism one gets to know Japan’s more popular side. 

When we speak of Japan as having been affianced to China, it 
must be remembered that the link was a religious one, Buddhism. 
And when we speak of this as having occurred in the “immediate 
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past”, it must be remembered that we are using the phrase in a 
relative sense. It was in the 6th Century that Buddhism came to 
Japan. It brought with it all that was best in the civilization of 
China and proved the greatest cultural force Japan has ever known. 
Ii filled the country with temples and works of art; it encouraged 
learning; it extended the philosophic and spiritual horizon of the 
_Japanese. 

Shintoism and the newer religion conflicted only at the start. 
Then the two joined forces, places being found in the Buddhist 
pantheon for the gods of Shinto belief. Amaterasu, goddess of 
the sun and ancestress of the Imperial family, came to be wor- 
shipped by Buddhists and Shintoists alike. This was in the 9th 
Century and the two religions were (theoretically, at least) as one 
until 1871 when they were again separated. 

Christianity was introduced in Japan by Francis Xavier, a 
Jesuit priest, in 1549. First taken as the propagator of a new 
Buddhist sect, he was given a Buddhist monastery. The new faith 
spread rapidly. Far-seeing lords, appreciating the connection be- 
tween trade and Christianity, renounced Buddhism and their vassals 
followed suit. There were doubtless bona fide Christians, as 
various cases of martyrdom would attest, but for the most part, as 
Brinkley says, it was a “harvest of artificial growth’. Christianity, 
as interpreted by the Jesuits and Francescans, did little in 16th 
Century Japan but help close the country to the world (1637) for 
over two hundred years. 

One of the most interesting developments of modern Japan 
centers in the new Buddhism. I refer to such activities sponsored 
by the Buddhists as “Buddhist Sunday-schools”, the “Young Men’s 
Buddhist Association”, orphanages, homes for ex-convicts, and 
“evangelistic campaigns”. Hitherto the sutras having been in diffi- 
cult Chinese, far beyond the understanding of all but the highly 
educated, “sectarian bibles” in the common written language of the 
people have recently been putting in their appearance. The largest 
and most powerful sect of Buddhism in Japan, the Shin, has been 
particularly active along these lines. Its main temple in Kyoto 
boasts over 600 Sunday-schools. If Christianity in Japan were 
responsible for the rejuvenation along, modern lines of this leading 
Buddhist sect alone, its continued existence as a challenging faith 
would be justified. 

But we have strayed into the present, the too “immediate past”. 
We have said nothing, thus far, of the more purely historical side 
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of Japan—of the rise of the great military families, of feudalism, 
of the decline of the royal power, of the Restoration. For from 
the 6th Century on, the actual administration of the country came 
to lie more and more in the hands of the great military families; 
and from the 13th Century on down to 1867 the Imperial Court 
suffered almost total eclipse. The Emperor became a figure-head, 
far too strongly entrenched as an idea, as the traditional focal- 
point of Shinto belief, to be supplanted, too weak in his own right 
to successfully challenge the ruling military chief. There was a 
time when the Imperial treasury was so low that the Emperor’s 
corpse remained unburied for forty days, awaiting funds. There 
was a time when the unfgrtunate Emperor had to earn his own 
living as a calligraphist. There were times when the “Heavenly 
Sovereign”, in female attire, unceremoniously fled from his palace. 
The story of Japan’s Imperial family is of epic proportions but for 
the student of history and sociology it affords a fascinating tale. 

The Restoration came in 1867. The story of the resignation of 
the Shogun and of the Emperor’s subsequent reinstatement to full 
civil and military power constitutes one of the most remarkable 
chapters in the history of any nation. For two centuries a closed 
country, Japan suddenly found her existence jeopardized. Two 
of her ports having been bombarded, Kagoshima in 1863 and 
Shimonoseki in 1864, and her own weakness made manifest, Japan 
took her cue—Westernization. Shinto scholars, busy since the be- 
ginning of the century in reasserting their Emperor’s divine right 
to supreme rule, had finally, in the face of a common peril, evoked 
the latent loyalty of his people. The Japanese were behind their 
Emperor to a man. In the hands of a few master statesmen, 
Emperor Meiji among them, the little Empire presented a united 
front to the world. She destroyed feudalism; revolutionized her 
government; modernized her army and navy. China in 1894-95 
and Russia some ten years later both discovered how well she had 
learned to speak her lines. 

Japan owes her unity and consequently her present position as 
a ranking power to (1) Shintoism (2) insularity (3) imitative 
capacities. Shintoism, backbone of the nation, through its challenge 
to the loyalty of the Japanese, made possible both the Restoration 
and the success of Japan’s subsequent Re-formation along Western 
lines. Shintoism constitutes the primal source of Japan’s esprit de 
corps. Some day, in the dim future, it will belong to the past— 
with Japan strong enough to do without it. Japan’s insular 
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position, further, has made not only for oneness and a community 
of interests but for a progressive spirit among her people as well. 
These two factors, religious-sociological and geographical, largely 
explain the startling contrast afforded by the positions of Japan and 
China today. Our third factor, Japan’s imitative capacities, it has 
been customary to emphasize to the exclusion of the other two. 
That Japan has a genius for adaptability and the rapid assimilation 
of new ideas is true. Yet it is equally true that her race is far 
from one lacking in creative power. When we remember the four 
great sects of Buddhism (preeminently the Shin) that arose in 
Japan during the 12th and 13th Centuries which together, according 
to Reishauer in his “Studies in Japanese Buddhism”, represented 
“as real a development of Indian and Chinese Buddhism as is the 
Protestanism of Germany, England and America a real develop- 
ment of medieval and early Christianity”, it becomes difficult, turn- 
ing to this page of Japan’s history, to unreservedly classify her 
genius as “imitative”. The “creative’ and the “imitative” are 
closely related. It is a phantom line that separates the two. 

That Japan should be playing “the sedulous ape” as far as 
Western method and manufacture are concerned is only natural. 
Some seven decades ago Commodore Perry, emissary extraordi- 
nary of a new order, forced her to go to school. Some six decades 
ago the inevitable had been accepted and the Restoration was 
under way. Some five decades ago, Japan having abolished 
feudalism, a despatch from Korea announced the breaking of re- 
lations with a “renegade from the civilization of the Fast’. Japan, 
with what Brinkley calls “a Perry show of force” immediately 
opened her sister country. Obviously the unvoiced grievance of 
our native alarmist is that Japan has learned too rapidly. She 
will continue to learn and grow in power and if, through an 
understanding of her past history and present needs we can help 
her along the paths of world citizenship, we may expect history’s 
final judgment to record at least one more chapter of which we 
may well be proud. 


ADVENTURES OF TWO CLERICAL GENTLEMEN 


BY CHARLES KASSEL 


7 Bakes biography of Edwin Miller Wheelock, begun with a 
sketch in outline, published in the September number, 1920, 
of the present magazine, and amplified, period by period in subse- 
quent issues, loses for a time its direct connection with the larger 
phases of the nation’s history. For a brief space the narrative 
enters a realm which, for the student, is of narrower interest. 
It is a realm, however, with a fascinating appeal of its own and 
from which the reader emerges with unforgettable pictures of 
war-time life in the Old South. 

Strung through the issues of the Open Court for February and 
July, 1922, March, August.and September, 1923, March and July, 
1924, April and September, 1925, and March, 1926, will be found 
the installments of this biography elaborating the brief sketch with 
which the series commenced and bringing the recital down to the 
conquest of the Mississippi by the federal forces in 1863. With 
the close of the last installment we left the subject of our story 
in the midst of his tasks as one of the Superintendents of Negro 
Labor at New Orleans under General Banks, co-operating with 
George H. Hepworth during the latter’s short-lived career in the 
Department of the Gulf. The work with which Hepworth and 
our minister were jointly connected had to do with the crop-season 
of 1863 and was designed to solve the problem of the refugee 
blacks who left the plantations in hordes and quartered themselves 
upon the federal army posts. That temporary purpose accom- 
plished, Hepworth returned to the North, to realize through press 
and platform upon his brief war-experiences. The celebrated 
Labor System of General Banks, with which the name of Hep- 
worth is so often erroneously linked, had its birth in the follow- 
ing year and took its tone and color from the labors of Chaplain 
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Wheelock, as will later appear, but the passing touch with the 
work in 1863 sufficed Hepworth, with his journalistic instincts and 
ready gift of speech, for a round of lectures, and for a book, 
now long forgotten, under the name of Whip, Hoe and Sword; or 
the Gulf Department in ’63. It is from this work, and the life of 
Hepworth by Susan Hayes Ward, that we obtain the record which 
serves as the basis for the present chapter, and these remarkable 
adventures are abundantly worth preserving, not only for their 
special value as bearing upon the life we are writing, but for 
their general interest as episodes in the history of a great contest. 

It was against a background of colorful historic incident, as we 
have seen in the March issue, 1926, that the two clergyman prose- 
cuted their work, sharing as participants or spectators in sundry 
of the military engagements, and in their sojourn up and down 
the Mississippi obtaining a contact with plantation life in war-time 
such as came to no other figures, similarly circumstanced, on the 
Northern side. It is precisely this aspect of their labors that 
created the vogue enjoyed for a time by the writings and lec- 
tures of Hepworth. 

A study of the campaigns of General Banks in the Depart- 
ment of the Gulf, and of the opening of the Mississippi, must 
possess for our purpose more than a merely historic interest, and 
it is for this reason we have gathered from varying sources, and 
in the preceding installment have recorded, with an amplitude of 
detail not found in the published histories, the story of those 
phases of the great struggle. Of the participation of our minister, 
during intervals of labor for the negro, in many of the stirring 
episodes of the time there can be little doubt. Such information 
as we possess comes, it is true, from the biography of Hepworth, 
and from Whip, Hoe and Sword, but the constant association of 
the two chaplains in the task set for them by the Commanding 
General during the first half of 1863 is persuasive of a common 
share in these experiences, and the fact is confirmed by the ex- 
press statement of Hepworth to which we have already referred. 

In the work by Susan Hayes Ward we read of a visit to Baton 
Rouge where they found still visible the havoc of war—referring 
doubtless to the battle of Baton Rouge we have described. So, 
too, of the march to Port Hudson upon the occasion of Farragut’s 
successful effort to pass the river-batteries, we find mention at 
length. In the second expedition up the Teche, also, when the 
Confederates were driven beyond Alexandria and a large portion 
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of eastern Louisiana was thus won for the Union, both chaplains 
participated, leaving their column at Opelousas to return to their 
work for the plantation negroes. In the investiture, finally, of 
Port Hudson, with the two costly assaults and the wearying siege, 
Hepworth certainly, and our minister probably, was present. By 
way of quotation from Whip, Hoe and Sword we shall endeavor 
to fill in the appropriate details of their days in the field and on 
the march, allowing the reader to make his own deductions for 
the partiality and prejudice of that work. 

For Unitarian preachers, accustomed to the placid course of 
New England life, these were unwonted experiences. Nor were 
their ways and works less strange and unusual during intervals 
between military campaigns. The supervision of the living con- 
ditions of some thirty thousand negroes—the number given by 
Susan Hayes Ward—with visits to “most of the plantations in 
the Department of the Gulf’—to quote from Whip, Hoe and 
Sword at page 4%—was surely a bizarre and quixotic work. 

Two years before, sitting quietly in their studies, they might 
have envisaged a coming time when slavery should be no more. 
Either or both might have foreseen that a military contest between 
North and South would find them with the Northern armies con- 
tributing their share to the great consummation. But that one or 
both should be caught up by a furious gust in such a storm and 
set down in the very midst of slave-life, with arbitrary power to 
judge between the master and his serf, neither in his wildest mo- 
ments could have believed. It was one of those romantic inter- 
ludes in a bitter struggle that serve to redeem somewhat the hor- 
rors of war. 

The country in which they wrought was as unusual as their 
work. Southern Louisiana, with its huge swamps and lazy bayous, 
its dark forests and innumerable lakes, belonged to the past. It 
was an area not yet ripe for the habitation of man and held kin- 
ship geologically. with epochs in the planet’s history when saurian 
monsters. haunted land and sea and air. Its very alligators were 
a hint of ages long forgotten. But it was precisely these things 
that challenged interest. The endless lakes- and bayous were 
poetic, the great, gloomy, cypress-covered marshes quickened into 
life a thousand memories borrowed from history and fable. The 
pendants and festoons of Spanish moss, linking the boughs. to- 
gether where the swamps began, seemed like an effort of nature: 
herself to protect her, creatures against those dismal and impen-) 
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etrable solitudes. Nor did it detract from the weirdness of the 
region that, in sharp contrast with all this gloom, one might 
emerge of a sudden into floods of sunlight, with perfumes weigh- 
ing down the senses from jessamines and magnolias, oleandors 
and camelias, and roses in bewildering profusion. 

It was the charmed country of Evangeline—a region of mys- 
tery which the imagination of the New England poet had wrapped 
in a golden haze. In his student days and early ministry our 
chaplain had revelled in the tender sentiment and rare imagery 
of that poem, and now the very scenes were before his eyes and 
every object recalled some beautiful touch of the poet’s fancy or 
some magical turn of phrase. 

Whether either minister was present with the forces of General 
Banks during the first expedition up the Teche—the expedition in 
January which was abandoned as untimely—is left uncertain by 
Whip, Hoe and Sword—which work, indeed, is little more than a 
jumble of impressions and experiences hastily thrown together for 
publication, without pretense to chronological sequence; but that 
Hepworth, and inferentially our own minister, participated in the 
first visit of Bank’s army to Port Hudson, when the feint was 
made of a land attack in order to hold the attention of the Con- 
federates while Farragut passed the works, is plain from that in- 
teresting if fragmentary record. 

“Tt was a bright, beautiful morning,’ remarks the author on 
page 246, “when the command was given, ‘To horse, gentlemen!’ 
and the noble Farragut had passed Baton Rouge in the Hartford 
cheered by the huzzas of ten thousand hearts,” and he proceeds: 


“He is really a hero; and there is a ring to his tones, which re- 
minds one of a trumpet, when he says, ‘Iron gunboats are all well 
enough ; but give me a crew of iron hearts’. We very soon caught 
up with the advancing column; and I have never witnessed a 
grander sight than that presented by our forces. First a wagon- 
train, interminable in. length, filling up the road for full two 
miles,—the white canvas tops contrasting with the rich green of the 
foliage, for the road was through a dense wood; the drivers 
hallooing to their mules; the negroes making the woods ring with 
their songs; all made up a picture at once novel and interesting. 
Next we came upon a solid column of some twenty-five thousand 
men. They were in the best of spirits; and as the whole body 
parted,in the middle, and filed to either side of the road, and gave 
expression to their confidence in their leader. by cheers which ran 
along the entire length of the-line, every one was roused to an 
enthusiasm almost uncontrollable. I felt that he who led such a 
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body of men was the most enviable being in the world; and, when 
the scene was rendered wilder by the crashing music from a dozen 
brass bands, it seemed as if every man was ready to risk his life. 
in the dread encounter. 

“That night, our advance encamped within six miles of the 
enemy’s works. I accepted the kind invitation of Col. Bullock, of 
the Thirtieth, to share his tent; and slept as though I had had a 
bed of down. A hard ride of six or eight hours naturally inclined 
me to hunger and sleep. I relished a pile of crackers and cheese 
more than Vitellius ever did his dainty dish of birds’ tongues; and. 
was soon afterwards on my back, giving good evidence of my con- 
dition. . 

“T slept soundly until about half-past ten; when a faint, boom- 
ing sound awoke me. It occurred at regular intervals of about a 
minute; and, as scon as I gathered my scattered senses, I knew 
that the gunboats were hard at work. I lay quietly for some time, 
awed by the solemnity of the occasion; for it was then pitch-dark, 
and the dull, heavy sound was freighted with success or defeat; 
and, on opening my eyes again, I could distinctly trace the course 
of a shell through the air by the light of the fuses. I- watched 
them until about two o’clock: when I ordered my horse, and set 
out for headquarters. It was so dark that I could not keep the 
road, and so trusted to the instincts of my noble beast. It was, 
withal, a lonely ride,—five miles through dense woods, the silence 
only broken by the gruff ‘who goes there?’ of the guard, and the 
ominous clicking of the hammer as he cocked his gun. All the 
legends of the Hartz Mountains ran through my mind; for’ the 
night seemed just fitted for a carnival of the Genii. 

“T had just reached headquarters when the welcome news came, 
that a part of the fleet had succeeded in getting by the fort. Still 
there was something ominous in a certain glare of light, which ever’ 
and anon burst up from the tree-tops in the distance. One of our: 
vessels must have caught fire. It could not be a common gunboat, 
for the flames had already lasted several hours. At last a courier 
came, saying that the Mississippi had caught fire. That noble vessel’ 
was part of the price we were to pay for the victory hoped for. 

“T have never witnessed a scene so magnificent as that which’ 
closed the career of this war-ship. One moment, the flames would 
die away, and then the black darkness of the night seemed heavier 
than ever; in another minute, the flames would curl up again above 
the treetops, and tinge the cloud-edges with a lurid light. At 
length came the catastrophe. I thought the fire had gone out; 
and was just turning away, when fold after fold of cloudy flame, 
driven with terrific force, rose higher and higher, until the entire 
heavens were illuminated, as though the sun itself had burst; and 
immediately after came a sound that shook the earth,—a crash so 
awful, that it seemed as though one could feel it; which thundered ° 
along the entire horizon, frightening the birds in their coverts and 
the horses in their stalls; and’ then all was still and dark. The 
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Mississippi was no more. That noble vessel, which had made for 
herself a history, had at last fallen a victim to the chances of war. 
She was a splendid ship and every American will remember with 
regret the hour when she was lost.” 


Between the dramatic episode which this quotation records in 
the conquest of the Mississippi and the second expedition up the 
Teche in April there was an interval, bountifully filled as we may 
believe, with visits of inspection to the plantations, and it was a 
welcome relief doubtless, from the strain and tedium of constant 
inquiry and investigation, when the order came to accompany the 
troops along the Teche. That expedition, it will be recalled, was 
set a-foot on April 11th, and in the initial skirmish the Con- 
federates were driven from Brashear City. Retreating northward 
to Opelousas the Confederates were pursued by Banks and on 
April 20th were driven from that place, retiring thence beyond 
Alexandria. 


From Brashear City to Opelousas the two chaplains accom- 
panied the army, sharing the interest of the marches and the excite- 
ment of the battles, but at Opelousas they bade fareweell to the 
troops and returned to their work upon the plantations. We give 
the account as we find it in Whip, Hoe and Sword at page 271, 
merely prefacing that often the vanity of the author prompts the 
use of the pronoun “I” where “we” should be read, and instead 
of “my work in the labor system” we should read “our work’, for 
here, as elsewhere, throughout the book, the official association 
of our minister with Hepworth in the labors of the latter’s office 
is ignored. 


“Some time after this General Banks made his demonstration 
against the rebels opposite Brashear City. They were too few in 
number to offer any great opposition; and, being made up largely 
of unwilling conscripts, did little else than effect a masterly re- 
treat. At one or two places on the road, they made a stand, but 
only for a short time. I was down the river when the fight began, 
and without any means of transportation. We—Chaplain Wheelock 
and I—hurried by rail to Brashear City. That evening, the boom- 
ing of cannon in the distance made us very uneasy. There were 
no means of getting over the bay until the next afternoon; and, by 
that time, the army, which made splendid marches, was about fifty 
miles away. When once we got on the other side of the bay, how- 
ever, we succeeded in getting two tenth-rate horses and saddles, and 
started. It was a long chase. The first afternoon, we rode thirty 
miles, and through a country swept clean of every thing by two 
armies; and the second day, after having ridden fifty-five miles, 
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we came up with the rear division of our forces. The best horses 
had all been taken by the Texans of the enemy; but, in their haste, 
they left every thing that was not easily portable. Our boys drove 
to the rear every pony and mule, every ox and cow and sheep. 
They did not leave, on an average, two chickens to a plantation. 
Wherever they encamped, the fences served as beds and firewood. 
A more forlorn and destitute set of people never were seen. Some 
cried, some cursed, some whined; and some, overcome with fear, 
hid themselves in the woods, leaving every thing to the tender 
mercies of the army. I could not help contrasting these times and 
our policy with the times and policy of two years ago in Virginia. 
This was war, with all its penalties and all its horrors; that was 
a system of fighting by which nobody was hurt, and nothing in- 
jured. 

“There was very little excitement to be found in the rear of 
the column; so, the next morning, having changed our jaded horses 
for two better beasts with a kind-hearted rebel (who, however, did 
not seem to relish the trade so much as we), we started for the 
advance. We were most of the time with Capt. Williamson’s com- 
pany of cavalry skirmishers. This, certainly, is the most exciting 
arm of the service. Fast riding, dashing onsets, scouring the 
woods, all come in as a part of the skirmisher’s duty. From that 
time till we reached Opelousas, we did not lose sight of the rear- - 
guard of the retreating column. Every hour or two, they would 
make a stand, deliver a volley or two, and then ride with all their 
might for another covert. 

“These Texans almost always dismount when they fire. Hiding 
their bodies behind their horses they rest their guns in the saddles, 
and thus render our return-fire useless until they are mounted. 
Once we had a fine view of them. Some four or five hundred 
lingered ‘by the edge of a thick wood, hoping to get a few chance 
shots at us. One of our Parrott guns was brought to bear on 
them; and, in a very few minutes, they concluded that in the woods 
was better than out of them. At another time, we came suddenly 
upon a broad plain; and on the farther. side of it were some two 
thousand of the foe, all mounted. We sat, and looked at them for 
a little while; but, as our cannon had been mired about a mile in 
the rear, we were unable to make an attack. Our cavalry were 
itching for a charge; but it was concluded best not to risk any 
thing; so, after the interchange of some hundred or two shots, 
they moved quietly away. Then the chase began anew. Once only 
was the advance cavalry taken by surprise. There is, close to the 
little village of Opelousas, a dense wood. From information which 
we had gained, we felt sure that there was no force in the thicket; 
and so rode leisurely on. When within about a hundred yards of a 
covert, whiz, whiz, came the bullets, singing around our heads. 
Only two of our boys tumbled from their saddles; and these were 
killed instantly. Of the two, one was a negro. He was acting as. 
guide; but was well armed, like the rest of the cavalry. He was.a 
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brave fellow; and, when he was struck, was in the van. I re- 
mained by his side for some little time, anxious to see the effect 
produced on the soldiers by the sight of death. I had been talking 
with Porte Crayon, just before, on this question. He surprised me 
by telling me of the perfect indifference on such matters that 
characterizes the soldier. He said, that, after the battle of 
Antietam, the over-wearied boys lay down on the field, by the side 
of the killed, to sleep, and sometimes even used their dead com- 
rades for pillows. One man he told me of who brought his fiddle, 
which he had carried through the campaign, and, sitting down on 
the nearest dead body, began to play and sing. Indeed, there is no 
merrier time in a soldier’s life than just before and after a battle. 
When the wounded are brought into the surgeon’s room, they are 
met by the jokes of their comrades, also wounded.” 


It is also, perhaps, to the days on the Teche that the episode 
is to be referred which is recorded at page 125 and which affords 
an enlightening insight into the conditions of life in the invaded 
sections of the South during the war. 


“After a hard day’s riding over a road made infinitely dusty by 
an interminable wagon-train, I came upon a house which seemed 
to promise a good night’s rest for man and beast. I was hungry 
as well as tired; and though I indulged in the faint hope of fresh 
meat and flour-bread, and a cup of real Mocha, instead of that 
wretched counterfeit made out of burnt sugar, in which the mem- 
bers of the Confederacy so largely indulge since the blockade. I 
nevertheless was morally certain that I should have to make myself 
contented with a slice of hard ham, and a square of the inevitable 
corn-cake which has been the staff of life to the rebels ever since 
the blockade. I (when I say ‘I’, I mean we; for my friend 
Wheelock shared these luminous experiences) knocked at the large 
front-door; and was very soon confronted by the mistress to whom 
the frequent question was put,— 

“‘Madam, may we trespass on your hospitality for the night?’ 

- “The ‘yes, I suppose so’, came out very reluctantly, and showed 
plainly enough the proclivities of the landlady. 

“There was, however, no hesitancy on our part to accept such 
coldly given succor; for we knew that, only the week before, the 
same house had been the favorite rendezvous for rebel officers; 
and felt that what had been given to the red, white and red, was 
due to the red, white and blue. She was alone, of course; and, 
had I been three months younger, I should have pitied her forlorn 
and seemingly widowed condition, and checked the exodus of 
chickens, geese, and turkeys from her barnyard, which threatened 
soon to leave her destitute of these valuable domestic songsters. 
But the last three months had added largely to my. experience, as 
well as something to my age; and, knowing well the occasion of 
her temporary. widowhood, I could find in my heart no spark of 
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pity. Her husband, a Northern recrant, had, a few days before, 
gathered together his best hands (the young, strong-limbed men), 
his finest horses, and all his mules, and started for the prairie near 
Alexandria, whose soil the foot of the Yankee, he thought, would 
never desecrate. 

“We found in the Teche a large number of widows of this 
description. The husbands, sure that they would find no security 
in the presence of the Union forces, left their wives and children 
to the mercy of the invading army, while they themselves sought a 
safe asylum, with whatever valuable portables they could take with 
them, within the Confederate lines. 

“We promised to keep the house of our unwilling hostess free 
from stragglers during our stay,—for which favor she seemed very 
thankful as this gormandizing rear-guard of the army had spread 
terror in every kitchen of any promise whatever,—and then retired 
to our rooms for rest and sleep.” 


Arduous as were the duties of the two chaplains, however, and 
difficult and dangerous as may have been at times the role they 
enacted, it was by no means a case of all work and no play. We 
have distinct record now and then in the book from which we are 
quoting of periods of rest and diversion, and it may not be amiss 
to transfer to these pages the story of one such period spent on 
the Cheniere, where, be it recalled for the interest of the reader,. 
the pirate ships of Lafitte were wont to anchor in the old days 
and gather store for a voyage of pray. This account we find at 
page 68: 


“Being very much worn with constant travel for weeks, Mr. 
Lawrence, of the Magnolia Plantation, about forty-five miles below 
the city, asked Mr. Wheelock and myself to spend a few days with 
him; and we at once cheerfully accepted his kind invitation. We 
found him a very genial, hospitable gentleman, and enjoyed our 
stay exceedingly. We rode over his fine, large plantation, and 
happening to hit a half-acre of luscious, ripe blackberries (it was 
in May) found ourselves in the midst of the brambles in a sur- 
prisingly short time; leaving the place with great hesitation, and 
then only on condition that we should make daily visits to the spot, 
or that the darkies should bring the well-laden baskets to us. Day 
after day, we sat in the gallery, enjoying the luxury of physical 
repose, which seemed like a delightful prolonged siesta. A few 
quaint, old-fashioned books supplied us with reading; and good- 
tempered but sometimes warm discussions upon the topics of the 
day came in to fill up the little interstices of time, when we other- 
wise might have felt the symptoms of ennui. 

“One day, our host told us that a few miles away were three 
of those mysterious mounds which the Indians left as a memento: 
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and a puzzle to the white man, and that we could go a part of the 
way through some of the finest scenery in the State. It was at 
once determined that we ought to make the trip, so the orders 
were given to have a skiff in the canal early in the morning, with 
Sam and Jim to handle the white-oak. A bright, beautiful morn- 
ing it was. Soon after breakfast, the buggy drove to the door; 
and we rode to the canal, at the wood-end of the plantation, where 
we found our two sable friends ready. A half-mile through the 
canal, where we scared up an alligator ten feet long, who made the 
water foam when he went down, and we struck into the beautiful 
Cheniere, a bayou about seventy-five feet wide, and one of that 
tangled web of bayous which drain the lower part of the state. 
We moved smoothly and quietly along, the silence broken only by 
the regular dip of the oars; all about us, on either side, an almost 
boundless prairie, level as a floor, and covered with tall, rank grass 
five or six feet high. I could not control my destructive ten- 
dencies, and landed twice to set it on fire; but succeeded only in 
making a huge smoke which floated upwards in heavy black clouds, 
adding to the picturesqueness of the scene. 

“We went on in this way for a little while, when the Cheniere 
flowed through some woods which gave us scenery wholly different. 
On the banks, and out of the rich marshy land, grew those wonder- 
ful live-oaks, uncouth but grand, which one must see to appreciate. 
So tough is the fibre, that branches sometimes grow horizontally to 
incredible lengths. I remember seeing one branch thus growing, 
which I measured, and found, to my surprise, that it was eighty 
feet long; extending almost at right angles from the trunk. These 
long branches stretch out over the water, forming the most delight- 
ful shade; while from them hangs, in thick, rich folds, six feet 
long or more, this aerial moss, which makes every forest of the 
South so picturesque. It gives the trees the air of antiquity; and 
the knotty, rough, irregular character of the live-oak strengthens 
the impression. I thought, at the time, that it was the most 
romantic, unreal, weird, and yet fascinating picture I had ever 
looked on. But the illusion that it was the home of the fairies was 
soon dispelled by the numerous alligators, which were lazily lying 
on logs, or ogre-like floating leisurely along, only their thin, long 
heads visible. They disappeared only when our boat showed a 
desire on our part to cultivate too close an intimacy. 

“At last, we reached the place where we were to land, and take 
guides through the woods to the hieroglyphics of ancient history. 
Two little huts showed themselves just on the edge of the woods; 
and farther on, in a cleared space, another, in which lived, not the 
lowest of the ‘poor white trash’, but people deplorably dirty and 
incredibly ignorant. The master of the first hut, who was to be 
our guide, had reclaimed from the swamp and forest a few acres 
of land, and had, at his leisure and at sundry times, planted a few 
orange-trees thereon, from which he hoped, in the course of a few 
years, to enjoy a snug little income. How he managed to support 
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himself in the interim, I could not discover. There was no evidence 
of farming utensils having been used; for thick clusters of weeds, 
of most luxuriant growth, tangled our feet at every step. A little 
patch of half an acre was planted with sweet potatoes. That was 
the entire farm. The Creole fished and hunted, and in that way 
supplied his table. When he was successful, his dinner consisted 
of sweet potatoes, plus a catfish or a piece of venison; and, when 
he came home empty-handed, it consisted simply of the afore- 
mentioned esculent. His neighbors enjoyed the luxury of a log- 
hut, the wide cracks in which were not even plastered with mud. 
Three men and a woman lived it in. I saw one rude mattress, and 
was convinced that these simple people lived in a perfectly natural 
way; and were, perhaps, being far. from the contaminations of the 
city, delighting in a little golden age of their own. 

“However, be this as it may, we started for the mounds. It 
was a rude path we traveled, through acres of straight, slender 
cane-stalks, which would have excited me beyond measure in my 
Izaak Walton days; over fallen timber, and narrow bridges made 
of uncertain limbs; spanning black, slimy-looking, stagnant water ; 
through clouds of every kind of pestiferous insect known to the 
naturalist. Such heat never was felt before. We reached the 
mounds in a very melting mood; and, clambering forty feet to the 
top of one, were compelled to build a smudge, and put our heads 
in the hot, wavy smoke, in order to be comfortable. What ex- 
pedients will not a man resort to in pursuit of comfort! 

“We were, however, well repaid for our journey; for these 
great heaps of earth, burial-places, landmarks of history, or what- 
ever they may be,—dumb mementos of the past,—were very in- 
teresting. They were like those cairns found in the West, in 
Labrador, and all along the Gulf-coast. Some have been opened: 
but nothing satisfactory has been discovered. A few huge boxes, 
some pieces of pottery, and a few rude agricultural or domestic 
utensils, are all that have ever been dug up. Whether they were 
made by the Indians, whom we have driven away; or whether 
they are as old as the Pyramids, relics of a race living here when 
the earth was young, in some dim, ante-historic period,—has not 
yet been decided.” 


One quotation remains to be made from the work of Hepworth, 
because it deals with an epic hour in the great battle for the control 
of the Mississippi, in the labors of which our minister must have 
borne a share. The siege and surrender of Port Hudson the 
imagination loves to dwell upon for its dramatic interest and it is 
difficult to pass over any story of its incidents drifting down from 
contemporary sources. In this instance, however, the recital carries 
a special appeal. A battle or siege is a kaleidoscopic thing and 
what a beholder sees depends upon his point of view. It means 
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much to us, therefore, that the account we have comes from the 
hand of one with whom our minister must have had many things 
in common. We may let the one speak for both: 


“When our boys invested Port Hudson, they had, most of them, 
been in the Teche for a month; and, having started in light march- 
ing order, were without change of clothing. Yet they were uni- 
formly cheerful, enduring the fatigues and deprivations of the 
campaign like veterans. They had no tents, and, for a long while, 
no meat; nothing but coffee and hard-tack. 

“Our position was on the further edge of a heavily wooded 
lot; and our line, shutting the rebel works in, was about seven 
miles long. On the river-side, the enemy’s position was so fortified 
by nature, that no number of gunboats could hope to capture it. 
On the land-side, it was protected by a high parapet, in front of 
which was a ditch about twenty feet wide and six feet deep. 
Between our position and theirs was what looked to be a plain, 
three-quarters of a mile wide; but, when examined by the proper 
officers, it was found to be full of deep ravines, at the bottom of 
which was broken timber, and very tall, dense chaparral. Under 
proper circumstances, (i. e., with a good supply of provisions and 
ammunition and twenty-five thousand men) it could resist any 
force we could bring against it. 

“We made some assaults; but they were soon found to be of 
little use. We could not get near enough to the enemy to make a 
dash over the parapet. We had to grope our way through deep 
ravines, or slowly find it under and over fallen timber. A regi- 
ment could not march in line, on account of the thick chaparral, 
brier-bushes, and gullies. We then sat down quietly, to starve the 
rebels out, and to harass them by our artillery practice. We fenced 
them in with our guns some six weeks before they cried, ‘Enough!’ 

“Tt was a long, tedious, and dreary work to capture the place. 
Disease at length got into the ranks, and made sad havoc with the 
men. Every day, loads of sick went to the hospital. Thither I 
followed, in my turn, to study the character and test the skill of 
the army-surgeon. 

“Tt was a grand day,—the glorious old Fourth of July—when 
a strange steamer came bowling down the river, bringing the un- 
expected but glorious news of the fall of Vicksburg. When it was 
announced, the whole line sent up its joy in many a ringing hurrah 
and many a silent prayer. The news reached Gen. Gardner’s ears, 
and he at once sent to Banks to know if it was true. Our general 
sent back a copy of the official despatch from Grant, and that day 
Port Hudson changed hands. Gardner said, ‘If Vicksburg has 
fallen, it is of no use for me to hold out longer’. I have no doubt 
that the rebel officers were dismayed; but I have very good 
authority for believing that the rank and file were glad enough to 
end their war experiences then and there. They were poorly 
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clothed, having on no uniform,—nothing but the rude, home-made 
clothes of the South,—and had been for some time. on short 
rations. They had been deserting in large numbers for many days, 
and were doubtless glad to be freed from the conscription-act, and 
from imperilling their lives for the sake of slave-holders. 

“One the 5th day of July, the Mississippi was opened from the 
Passes to Cairo, the Confederacy was cut in two, and the rebel 
cause received a blow from which it will never recover. 

“The dawn has come after patient waiting. When will the 
‘perfect day’ come?” 


THE MOTIVES OF INDIAN SPEECHES AND SONGS 


BY DR. GEORGE H. DAUGHERTY, JR. 


} preceding articles attention has been called to the subject 

about which the Indian voiced his thoughts. First inspection of 
these rituals, songs, and speeches does not, however, always re- 
veal the underlying motives or reasons back of them. It seems 
essential, therefore, to make a particular analysis to discover mo- 
tives rather than reflections of environment. In a sense the range 
of Indian ideas and technique in self expression was rather 
limited. That is, nearly everything he said, sang, or chanted can 
be classified into a few general topics, and we find the same things 
referred to again and again. Yet within these topics the variations 
showing special animating motives on different occasions are 
almost numberless. An analysis of our materials (or similar ones) 
from this latter point of view (i.e. of motive) is both interesting 
and essential. 

All selections previously quoted fall into two general classes: 
those of the group, expressing the emotions and ideas of the 
group, and those of the individual. Within the class of group 
expression, whether the group was large or small, the most im- 
portant were undoubtedly those addresses or rituals for the 
purpose of supplication or propitiation of supernatural powers. 
The motives back of these were in every case economic. Red- 
skin mysticism, so often eulogized as the spontaneous overflowing 
cf a pure and unspoiled heart, was inspired by a materialism 
which in turn arose from the stern necessities and hardships of 
existence. This is not to say that the Indian was not a mystic. 
In previous selections, we have seen that he was; but his mysti- 
cism was not actuated by love, but by fear—the strongest and most 


1 See especially, selections quoted in “Mysticism and Associative 
Symbols of Thought Revealed in Indian Composition.” 
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elementary of human emotions. We do not find Indian com- 
munities assembling to offer up disinterested chants of praise 
even to Earth-mother (perhaps their nearest approach to our 
concept of a primal, all-powerful, creating deity). Whenever 
they praise their gods, or the mysterious supernatural forces, it 
it was with the idea of getting something, as food or weather 
which would insure good crops, success in hunting or war, pros- 
perity and peace within the tribe, or else a continuation of these 
favorable conditions. 


The rituals embodying most of these supplications are, as 
previously stated, long and involved, often highly obscure. There- 
fore, no lengthy analysis of them will follow here. A few pas- 
sages only have been selected to illustrate primal motives. 


In speaking of the Tusayan ritual for securing rain, J. Walter 
Fewkes has adequately stated a typical case. The Tusayan In- 
dians live in an extremely arid zone of the Rocky mountains. Be- 
cause of the scarcity of animals they are forced to depend on 
agriculture. “Accepting the inevitable, a man’s ritual became a 
mirror of that part of his environment which most intimately 
affected his necessities. The irregularity of the rains and the 
possibility that the corn may not grow, developed the ritual in 
the direction indicated. As long as the processes of nature go 
on without change, no special rain or growth ceremonials would 
develop. . . . But let natural processes be capricious, awake 
in the primitive mind the fear that these processes may not recur, 
let him become conscious that the rain may not come, and he 
evolves a ritual to prevent its failure. He is absolutely driven 
to devise ceremonials by which to affect those supernatural 
beings who he believes cause the rain and the growth of his 
crops. The cults of a primitive people are products of their neces- 
sities, and they become complicated as the probability of their 
needs not being met are uncertain. . . .”? 

“The genus Homo, emerging from genera of animals most of 
which were timorous and bodily weak, inherited from them wonder 


and fear at anything unusual or uncanny. . . . Man understood 
the causes of few of the mysteries about him, and felt himself 
at the caprice of chance. In this early condition . . . the use 


of charms, spells, amulets, mascots of various kinds to control 
chance, arose.” Later, when animals had become tutelary gods, 


2 The italics are mine. 
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and the forces, of nature had been deified and endowed with human 
or animal forms, the rituals were addressed to them.® 

The ritual by which the Tusayans hope to secure rain and 
bountiful crops consists of many symbolic acts by the priests, 
accompanied by prescribed songs and prayers. Some of. these 
ceremonies last as many as sixteen days, the most important of 
them being the celebrated Snake Dance. The following quotation 


is given by Fewkes as the key to the whole explanation of the 
ritual: 


“All people awake, open your eyes, arise, . 

Become Talahoya [child of light], vigorous, active,’ sprightly. 

Hasten clouds from the four world quarters ; 

Come snow in plenty, that water may be abundant when sum- 

mer comes. 

Come ice and cover the fields, that after planting they may pues 
abundantly ; 

Let all hearts be glad; 

The knowing ones will assemble in four days; 

They will encircle the village dancing and singing their lays 

That moisture may come in abundance.’ 


The Navahoes, another agricultural people living in the arid 
environment of the southwest are also given to many ceremonies 
for “the planting and harvesting of crops, . . . war, nubility, 
marriage, travel, the bringing of rain.”® The following extracts, 
though taken from the Night Chant, a ceremony for healing the 
sick, is an interesting example of a prayer for subsistence. 


“Oh male divinity! 

With your moccasins of dark cloud, come to us. 

With your head-dress of dark cloud, come to us. 

With the dark thunder above you, come to us soaring. 

With the shapen cloud at your feet, come to us soaring. . . 

With the zig-zag lightning flung out on high on the ends of 
your wings, come to us soaring. 

With the rainbow hanging high on the. ends of your wings, 
come to us soaring. 

With the near darkness made of the dark cloud, of the rain, mS 
the dark mist and of the she-rain, come to us. 


With these I wish the foam floating o on the “flowing water over 
the roots of the great corn. 


3 The Tusayan Ritual, pp. 686, 687, 688. 

4 Ibid, pp. 693 and 699. 

5 Washington Mathews, The Night Chant, a Navaho Capa: 
Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural History, Vol. VI, May, 
1902, p. 3. 
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I have made you a sacrifice. 

My body restore for me. 

My mind restore for me. . . . 

Today, take away your spell for me. 

Away from me you have taken it. 

Happily I recover 

Happily my interior becomes cool. 

Happily my eyes regain their power. 

Impervious to pain I walk. 

Feeling light within, I walk. 

Happily abundant passing showers I desire 

Happily an abundance of vegetation I desire. 

Happily may fair white corn to the ends of the earth come 
with you. . . 

Happily may fair plants of all kinds, to the ends of the earth 
come with you. 


Rituals innumerable to secure success in the quest of food 
might be quoted. Every tribe had several—usually a great many. 
Equally numerous are the formulae for healing the sick, of which, 
also, the above is a fair specimen. 

A unique ceremony or securing a tribal need is the “Hako”, a 
collection of Pawnee rituals in behalf of children, “in order that 
the tribe may increase and be strong; and also that the people may 
have long life, enjoy plenty, be happy and at peace.” ? Like the 
others mentioned this consists of numerous chants, symbolic acts, 
dances, and songs in which the whole tribe participated, led by a 
group of medicine men known as the “Fathers”: 

“Mother Corn, Oh hear! Open our way! 
Lo! As we draw near, let our souls touch thine 


While we pray thee: 
Children give to us! Mother Corn, hear! 


Mother Corn, Oh hear! Open our way! 

Lo! Now over hills, over streams, we go 

Taking our way. 

Toward the Children’s land. Mother Corn, hear!” ® 


Still other verses repeat the inevitable cry for food, in this case 
buffalo : 


“Clouds of dust arise, rolling up from the earth. 
Spreading onward; herds are there. 
Speeding on before, 
Going straight where we must journey. 
6 Ibid, pp. 143-4. 
7 Alice C. Fletcher, “The Hako, a Pawnee Ceremony,” 22nd Ann. 
Rep. B. A. E., p. 26. 
8 Ibid, p. 293. 
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What are those we see moving in the dust? 
This way coming from the herd; 

Buffalo and calf! 

Food they promise for the Children.” ® 


There are also general invocations for the favorable regard of 
all the gods of the four directions: the West Gods of thunder, 
lightning, life, and death; the South Gods of daylight and plenty; 
the North Gods of darkness and moonlight: 

“é 

Look down, South gods, look upon us! We gaze afar on your 

dwelling. 

Look down while here we are standing, look down upon us, 

ye mighty! 

Ye daylight gods, now behold us! 

Ye sunshine gods, now behold us! 

Ye increase gods, now behold us! 

Ye plenty gods, now behold us! 

10 

Among the other impulses which moved the redskins to in- 
voke supernatural aid, the desire for success in war, and vengeance 
on enemies was perhaps strongest. War songs without reference 
to the supernatural, such as battle-songs expressing hatred and 
defiance for the enemy, songs of the women longing for absent 
warriors, songs of grief for the slain, will be cited later among 
the secular compositions.” 

These, then, were the chief types of rituals, common to all 
tribes, because they represent common needs; rituals for food, for 
kealth, for success in war, for happiness, peace, and prosperity 
within the tribe. One other type of ritual appeal to the super- 
natural is important—that embodying the history of the group. 

Reference has been made to the chant of the Puma, from the 
Osage Rite of the Chiefs: Sayings of the Ancient Men? This 
rite is the initiation ceremony into a select and esoteric group 
of warriors in the tribe. It consists for the most part of lengthy 
chants which accompany various parts of the initiation ceremonies, 
such as painting the candidate, and making symbolic moccasins 
of buffalo hide. Some of these rituals are recited simultaneously 
by whole gentes. Interspersed are songs by the medicine men. 


9 Ibid, p. 305. 

10 Tbid, p. 299. 

11 War-songs already Xiven represent the individual, rather than 
the group point of view. 

12 36th Annual Report, Bur. Amer. Ethnol. 
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Parts of the ritual such as that previously quoted invoke animal 
deities and various forces of nature. Other parts, still more im- 
portant, contain symbolic references to the early history and ex- 
periences of the tribe.* The following lines clearly refer to the 
superstitious wonder and fear with which early man regarded 
fire; and indicate why red paint, because of its resemblance to the 
color of the protecting camp fires, was regarded as a safeguard 
to be worn by warriors. The reference to fire as “the red shield” 
is particularly interesting. 


“Verily, at that time and place, 
_ They spake to one another, saying: What shall the little ones 
[members of the Osage tribe] use to paint their bodies? 
Verily, at that time and place, 
They gathered together four stones, 
Which they arranged in a pile, leaning one against the 


other. 4 

They gathered together the small dead branches of surrounding 
WISE, 5 oc 

They thrust the pieces of dead branches underneath the 
stones, 


They set fire to ‘the pile of the dead branches and the stones, 

And made the air to tremble and vibrate with the flames and 
heat. 

The darkened sides of the heavens 

They made to vibrate with the flames and heat. 

They spake to one another, saying: Let the little ones use 

_the fiery glow upon yonder heavens as paint for their 

DOdIESS ‘cura 

They said: The red shield, 

Let the sacred fire draw toward us. 

When the sacred fire draws toward us the red shield, 

Then when our enemies who dwell toward the setting sun, 

Come against us with weapons in countless numbers, 


is“. |. in this rite is perpetuated the story of the vital changes 
that took place in the ceremonial life of the Osage people during the 
protracted transitional period through which the tribe passed. Although 
the Nonhonzhiga (the Seers) handed down the story of the tribe’s 
experiences in cryptic form, the story revealed clearly to the studious 
members of the tribe that these man of the ancient days were well aware 
of the historic fact that the tribal life of the people, as well as their 
tribal institutions, were developed gradually; that this gradual de- 
velopment was a process continually stimulated not only by the desire 
for the preservation of the tribal existence, but by actual hard ex- 
periences that taxed the physical and mental powers of the people and 
their leaders. This rite also points back to the time when the life of 
the people was in a chaotic state; to their emergence therefrom; and 
to their achievement of a tribal government well suited to safeguard the 
people, ...., from internal as well as from external perils.”—La 
Flesche, Rite "of the Chiefs, p. 47. 
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Their weapons shall fail to strike the little ones, ae said to 
one another. 

The God of Day that sitteth in the heavens 

The sacred fire shall draw toward us. 

When the God of Day that sitteth in the heavens 

The sacred fire draws toward us 

Then all the gods shall always fear us, they said to one 
another. (20 

Even the gods themselves 

Shall always fear to stare us in the face, they said to one 
another.” 34 


Other passages in this ritual commemorate.in similar fashions 
experiments in making tools of bone and flint, the discovery of 
animals useful for food and clothing, of medicinal herbs, and 
many other items of tribal experience. 

Selections quoted in preceding chapters afford sufficient evi- 
dence, however, that not all group expressions were directed to 
the supernatural powers. The Indians had ceremonial rites and 
songs for the numerous purely secular occasions which recurred 
in the life of the tribe. Councils for discussing peace and war 
and internal government, weddings, house-building, festivals,’ 
social dances frequently were held without appeal to the gods. 

Samples of Indian oratory have already been seen in the Iro- 
quois council. Incidentally, these council rites also embody the 
names of the great leaders of the Iroquois Confederacy, the 
names of the original towns, and other important items of League 
history. There is in this case, however, no reference or appeal 
to the supernatural, These selections easily substantiate the 
opinion, frequently expressed by observing critics, that the red- 
skins were notable orators. 

In the case of the Iroquois Mourning Council, the underlying 
motives are plain enough; the whole ritual was evolved for the 
same purpose as are similar inaugural ceremonies among white 
people. It might be compared, for instance, to the solemn rites 
performed when a Vice-President of the United States is in- 
stalled to take the place of a President who has died in office. 
Inasmuch as the Iroquois rites were traditional they do not repre- 
sent the motives which inspired Indian speeches for special occa- 
sions; nor do they necessarily indicate that these latter had any 


14a Flesche, “Rite of the Chiefs,” from The Painting Ceremony, 


pp. 242-244. 
15 See especially the marriage song of the Taensa tribe already 


quoted in “The Indian Reveals His Character.” 
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particular: literary quality. The following Iroquois messages, 
spoken to Sir William Johnson*® and other Indian commissioners 
in 1754, reveal the political integrity of the Iroquois, and their 
skill in claiming alliances. In this case, too, their pronouncement 
displays poetic imagination and skilfully inserted pathos: 

“Fathers : 

We are greatly rejoiced to see you all here. It is by the 
Will of Heaven that we are met here, and we thank you for 
this Opportunity of seeing you altogether as it is a long while 
since we have had such a one. 


Fathers. Who sit present here We will just give you a short 
relation of the long Friendships which hath Subsisted between the 


white people of this Country and us. Our forefathers had a 
castle [fortification, or stockade] on this River, as one of them 
walked out he saw something on the River, but was at a loss 
to know what it was, he took it at first, for a great Fish, he ran 
into the Castle and gave Notice to the other Indians. Two of 
our forefathers went out to see what it was, and found it a 
Vessel with Men in it. They immediately joined hands the 
People in the Vessel and became Friends. The White people 
told them they should not come any further up the River at 
that time and said to them they would return back from whence 
they came and come again in a years time. According to their 
promises they returned back in a years time and came as far up 
the river as where the Old Fort stood, Our forefathers invited 
them ashore and said to them, here we will give you a place, 
to make you a Town, it shall be from this place up to such a 
Stream . . . and from the River back up to. the Hill, Our 
Forefathers told them tho’ they were now a small People they 
would in time Multiply and fill up the Land, they had given them. 
After they were a Shoar sometime, Some other Indians who had 
not seen them before, look fiercely at them and Our Fore 
fathers observing it and seeing the white people so few in Number 
lest they should be destroyed took and Sheltered them under their 
Arms; . . At this time which we have now spoken of, the 
white People were small, but we were very Numerous and strong. 
We defended them in that low state, but now the Case is altered. 
You are Numerous and strong, we are few and Weak. Therefore 


16 Major General of the English forces in North America during 
the period 1753 and years following. 
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we expect that you will Act by us in these Circumstances as we 
did by you in those we have just now related. 

We view you now as a very large Tree which has taken 
deep Root in the Ground, whose Branches are spread very wide, 
we stand by the Body of this Tree and we look round to see if 
there be any who endeavor to hurt it, and if it should so happen 
that any are powerful enough to destroy it we are ready to fall 
with it.’*7 There are many of these speeches, chance survivals 
of the long intercourse between the British and the Iroquois. 
In them one may trace many of the events leading to the decline 
of the once-powerful Six-Nations. They remained loyal to the 
English to the end, as they had promised. When the king’s power 
fell, they fell with it; and their nation was broken forever. 

Next to the tribal or confederacy council, the most important 
Indian meetings were those of secret societies which existed in 
all tribes. These fraternities were of various types, some religious, 
others purely social; and among them were included organizations 
for women as well as for men. In some cases the possession of 
a common “dress totem”’?® was the basis for membership; in 
others it was military distinction of some specified kind. Tribes- 
men of the same age usually belonged to the same societies.’® 


Each of these societies possessed its own set of rituals and 
songs for ceremonial and social occasions; and these compositions 
were constantly being added to as need arose. Among the purely 
secular songs and speeches are those celebrating distinguished 
service by members in war or hunting, happy events as well as 
occasions of misfortune in the history of the tribe, feasts or other 
social events, and miscellaneous songs expressing the spirit of 
brotherhood, of defiance to the enemies of the tribe, and other 
emotions. Since the members of these societies represented practi- 
cally every class of adult tribesmen, their songs will in large 
measure serve to represent the feelings and impulses of the tribe. 

Songs commemorating brave actions by individual chiefs in 
battle. 


17 Manuscripts of Sir William Johnson, Documentary History of 
the State of New York, Vol. II, pp. 598-9. 

18 Densmore, “Teton Sioux Music,” p. 284. 

19 See Clark Wissler, “Smoking Star, a Blackfoot Shaman,” Ameri- 


Indian Life, p. 445 ff.; and ; ; 
tee Robert H. Lowie, “Takes-The-Pipe, a Crow Warrior,” Ibid, p. 17 ff. 
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“Yae hi tha e hi the (meaningless vocables, repeated four times ) 
A friend, Wahatonga (man’s name—also meaning “shield”), 
they say. 
Yae hi tha e¢ hi the (repeated four times) 
“The meaning of the song was said to be that Wahatonga was 
a friend and a shield to the people.” ”° 


“When I come to the battle I shout, 
I shout as J stand in my place, 
I shout my command as I stand.” 


(Referring to the bravery of another chief who is not named 
in the song.) * 

In connection with these songs it is interesting to note that 
they were only composed after due deliberation of the society. 
Without this dictum no man would dare permit.a song to be made 
in his honor. When a favorable decision was reached the task of 
composition was turned over to a man with recognized musical 
talent. Sometimes the original name was stricken from a very old 
song, and the name of the latest hero inserted. A few songs carry 
two names, the old and the new. No man’s name was ever 
dropped during the life of any of his near kindred. There was 
no official keeper of songs, but these were transmitted from one 
generation to another over very long periods of time.”? 

Song referring to an event in tribal history (Literal translation) 


“Yonder far away (the voices I hear), 
They are saying something to me. 
They send (their words) where I lay. 
The owl speaks; thohe the (vocables) 
Morning comes. 

A shout (is) directed toward one.” 


This song would be unintelligible (as would be many Indian 
songs) without the story which goes with it, and which it brings 
to the mind of the Indian singer. “The song may refer to a time 
when the Omaha were a forest people; it preserves the memory 
of a timely discovery by which a disaster was averted and a vic- 
tory won.” According to the story, one warrior of a band of 
Omahas camped in a forest was awakened by the hooting of an 
owl. Becoming suspicious of the genuineness of the call, he crept 
away among the trees, and discovered an enemy band preparing 

20 Fletcher-La Flesche, “The Omaha Tribe,” p. 483. 


21 [bid, p. 484. 
22 Fletcher, “Omaha Music,” p. 255 ff. 
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to attack. He then roused his own party, who completely defeated 
their assailants.?° | 


Song at a feast given by a member to the society. 
“The feast awaits you—come, eat, 
The feast is awaiting you, ° 
Members, comrades, come and eat. 
The feast awaiting stands before you, come, 
Members, comrades, come and eat! He tho.” 


The further procedure at the feast is also interesting enough to 
be recorded here. 


cc 


the choicest pieces were given the bravest man present. 
After all had been served except the host, or feast-giver (for he 
observed the tribal custom of not partaking of the food “he: had 
provided for his guests), the leader arose and made an address, in 
which he thanked the feast-giver and discoursed on the need of 
food for the preservation of life. He told of the trials, dangers, 
and hardships encountered in securing food, so that the feast 
represented both a man’s valor and his industry; and, since no one 
could live without it, food was a gift of the greatest value. There- 
fore no one should partake of it without thanking the giver and 
he should not forget to include the giver’s wife and children who 
relinquished to outsiders their share in this great necessity of the 
family. When the repast was over, the member who had received 
the choicest part of the meat held up the picked bone and acted 
out in a dramatic dance the story of his exploit. Sometimes this 
exhibition was of a remarkable histrionic character.” ?4 

The following group of songs express the war-like spirit of the 
Hethushka braves, their defiance for the enemy, and their sense of 
brotherhood and loyalty to each other. 


Songs of Eagerness for Battle, in time of Peace. 


“Before me stands, awaiting my touch, coal black paint, 
Heavy black clotids filling the sky o’er our head. 

Upon our faces now we put the black, coal-black cloud, 
Honoring war, wearying for the fight, warriors’ fight, 

Waiting to go where the Thunder leads warriors on.” *° 


23 Fletcher-La Flesche, “The Omaha Tribe,” p. 478. 

See also the mourning son of the Hethuska society which com- 
memorates a time of defeat when many of the warriors were dead. 

24 Fletcher-La Flesche, ““The Omaha Tribe,” pp. 467-8. 

25 Ibid, p. 463. ; 

See also remarks on the Indians’ inherent delight 1n war, com- 
parable in many ways to the iron spirit of the ancient Anglo-Saxon 
warriors. 
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“Yonder the enemy are coming ; 

Seeking for me, they come. 

‘The Omaha, where is he?’ they say. 

Yonder they come. 

‘Here I stand! Come hither!’ answer the Hethushka.’’® 


Song of Brotherhood and Loyalty. 


“Elder brothers ! 

I longingly wait [to share in the duties of the society] 

Captains! The old men have spoken [of these duties] 

Their words now refer to me. 

Elder brothers! Captains! I longingly wait to take part in 

them [the duties].” 

“This song enforced the bond of brotherhood which bound to- 
gether the members of the Hethushka. There were two ways in 
which the relation of brother could be expressed in the Omaha 
language: ‘Elder brother’ and ‘younger brother’. In the song the 
newly admitted member speaks, addressing the members of the 
society as ‘elder brothers’. As war-honors were requisite to mem- 
bership, those whom he addressed were all men of more or less 
distinction. In this form of address he not only recognizes this 
but also his own inclusion in the brotherhood and proclaims his 
eagerness to do his part in maintaining the honor of the society 
and to share in its duties.” ?7 

In other cases the situation in the songs was reversed; and the 
society expressed their principles very plainly for the benefit of 
new, or prospective members: 

“Friends, 


Whoever runs away 
Shall not be admitted.” 2° 


One of the most interesting of the society songs represents the 
stern philosophy, the essentially stoic attitude, the grim resolution 
in the face of the hard circumstances of their life and death. 


“The land, the scene one beholds, 
Shall long endure 
When I am gone.” 


The idea of the song is that “man’s life is transitory, and being 


26 Free rendering of literal translation given by Fletcher-La Flesche, 
op. cit., p. 473. This was not a battle song; apparently it was sung in 
“lodge meetings” of the society merely to give vent to the Jingo spirit 
of the warrior group. “While the song is defiant, there is also in it: 
the note of tribal unity as against enemies.”—loc. cit. 

27 Fletcher-La Flesche, op. cit., p. 471. 

28 Densmore, “Teton Sioux Music,” p. 322. 
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so it is useless to harbor the fear of death, for death must come 
sooner or later to everybody; man and all living creatures come 
into existence, pass on, and are gone, while the mountains and 
rivers remain ever the same.” 

The miscellaneous songs of the tribe (as a body) are even 
more numerous than the society songs. The following selections, 
though not markedly different in style from the preceding group, 
reveal various other community interests and thoughts. 

Song of the women to send strength to the braves absent on the 
war-path. 


“His call they obey! 
Wa backa (name of a chief) raised his voice, nor ceased to cry 
aloud. 


Come to me! 
They all obeyed.” 


This song was originally composed to recall an occasion of great 
tribal excitement during an attack upon the neighboring Pawnee. 
The Omaha delegated complete authority to one man (Wabacka) 
who led the entire tribe, including the women, against the enemy. 
“This song has lived, and as it has been used by the women since 
that time as zetonwaan—a song to send strength to. the absent 
warrior on the battle field—it is probable that it originally belonged 
to that class of songs.” °° 

Quite different are another class of songs about women, but 

sung exclusively by men. “These songs refer to the flirtations and 

amorous adventures. They were not sung in the presence of 
women, but by men when by themselves. The existence of this 
class of songs was withheld from the knowledge of women of the 
hetter class. These songs were called wauwaan, ‘woman songs’. 
They were composed by men, yet they always represent the woman 
as speaking, betraying her fondness for some one and thus vio- 
lating social etiquette by speaking of her personal liking for a 
young man. They sometimes refer to uncongeniality in the mar- 
riage relation; the unhappy wife begs her lover to fly with her to 
another tribe.” 


“Daduma—lI have made myself known, the! 
29 Fletcher-La Flesche, “The Omaha Tribe,” p. 475. 
30 Fletcher-La Flesche, “The Omaha Tribe,” p. 407. 


Note. The style and import of this song is, of course, quite similar 
to that of other songs given previously, commemorating various in- 
dividuals; but the primary motive is different. For other songs of 
war, see selections quoted in “The Indian Reveals His Character.” 
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Daduma—I have made myself known, the! 

Last night when you sang I uttered your name, the! 

Daduma—I have made myself known, the! 

‘Who is it that sings?’ the! they said, and I was sitting there, 
the! 

‘Wagunttia is passing’, I said, the! 

It was your name I uttered, the! hi.” * 


Not at all times were the Indians so restrained in referring to 
sex relations, nor did the ladies and gentlemen always separate 
when they sang of such matters. The so-called “Crazy Dance” of 
the Creek is described: 

“One of the favorite Creek dances is the Crazy Dance, so 
named because the participants behave like wild people, men and 
women taking freedom with each other’s persons and acting in 
general in such a way as to provoke mirth. The word hadjo [name 
of the dance] . . . is in no way opprobrious. The songs for the 
Crazy Dance usually are funny or obscene stories, which in con- 
nection with other traits, suggests that in some way there is a 
connection between the dance and the idea of procreation. In 
other respects the movements, motions, and accompaniments are 
similar to other dances. Licentiousness usually follows after it.” *? 
One set of words for the Crazy Dance (sung by a ieader, with 
chorus response by the dancers) is as follows: 


“My mule, saddle him for me, 

On the prairie big, when we get there, 

Buffalo young bull, when I kill him, 

My wife’s mother, when we eat together, 

-When she scolds me. Osage chief, 

When I become his son-in-law, many little Osages, 
When I made them. 

Morning star big, when it is rising, 

Old turkey gobbler. When I hear him gobbling 

My old gun, I start with it on my shoulder. 

I'll go along, when I get there, 

On tree limb big, I'll see him. 

On a tree standing, I’ll see him. 

Tl aim at him; [ll shoot him 

When I shoot him, Vl kill him, turning. My wife’s mother, 
[ll take it on my back. When i get there 

My sisters-in-law, turkey breast meat, 

When we eat it together, when they begin quarreling, 


31 [bid, pp. 321-323. 

82 Frank G. Speck, “Ceremonial Songs of the Creek and Yachi 
Indians,” University of Pennsylvania, The Museum Anthropological 
Publications, Vol. 1, No. 2. Philadelphia, 1911, p. 190. 
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Fighting with each other, I’ll knock them about. 
Pll eat it all up myself. WHOOP!” 33 


One set of words to the Drunken Dance, an orgy of similar 

nature, is even more frank and startling. “As in the Crazy Dance, 

the leader may compose words for the song, improvise on 

the spot, or merely keep up a meaningless burden with a few ex- 

pressions here and there. The songs are usually ludicrous, some- 
times telling a story or some clownish anecdote.” 


“I don’t know anything. I am drunk. 

Something strong we drink together, 

Something wonderful, is it not?” (whoop at end) 
(Repeat with the following in which one of the women is sup- 
posed to be speaking) : 

“Let us go, she says to me, 

I have no husband.” 

(Man supposed to be speaking) 

“Your bed, tell me where it is. 

Your home, tell me where it is.” (whoop at end) 
(Woman supposed to be speaking) 

“My husband lies down. I will run away and wander. 

My husband stays home. I will run away and wander.” 
(Man supposed to be speaking, whoops at end) 

“When the moon rises I'll cohabit with you. 


T’ll sleep with you, night just one. 
Road close to. 
Night just four. 
In that house old. 
Night just ten, I'll sleep with you.” 
(An outsider is here supposed to be speaking) 
Husband will whip her they say of you, they say of you. 
Husband will strike you, they say of you, they say of you, 
When you are called, they say of you, they say of you.” 
(whoop at end) * : 


33 Speck, op. cit., p. 194. 

84 Ibid, pp. 197-200. I have taken the liberty of altering punctua- 
tion in a few places. 

“An interesting feature of this song is the role played by the leader 
in which he impersonates a man, then a woman, and finally an outsider 
or public opinion. The chorus of dancers follow along as best they can 
with the song, or else sing he ya or some common burden syllables, at 
the end of each phrase, if they do not know the words.”—op. cit., p. 200. 

It seems to me that this song goes far to discredit the “communal 
composition” theory. Such an occasion would surely be the time for the 
dancers to add verses. Yet from all accounts, the song is always sung 
by one person, chosen as leader. The others merely come in on the 
chorus. The song is not given as an individual composition, because the 
group took part in it, and apparently had different leaders at different 


times. 
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The Creeks and Yachis had a number of these social dances, 
with appropriate songs, some with words, some without. Many of 
the dances, such as the Rabbit Dance, the Mule Dance, the Alligator 
Dance, required the imitation by the dancers of various animals, 
or even of other objects in nature, as in the Leaf Dance. There 
seems to have been little if any idea of worship in. these affairs. 

Another very popular social pastime of the tribesmen was and 
is gambling in various games. Frequently these take the form of 
contests in which one side hides small objects as bullets, and the 
other players guess where they are. The “moccasin game” of the 
Chippewa, for example, resembles somewhat the “shell game”, or 
“three card monte”, of the country-fair sharper. The object is to 
manipulate a number of bullets, one of which is marked, hiding 
the marked bullet under a moccasin, or between the fingers of the 
hand. The opponent guesses where the bullet is hidden. This 
game and others are also the occasions for special “game songs” 
which are sung by spectators and participants as a sort of joyous 
social accompaniment.*® These songs are not particularly interest- 
ing to the white man because they hardly suggest anything of the 
subject. To the Indians, of course, the reference is obvious. 
Frederick Burton gives as an example the song whose only words 
were “I use bad shoes”. Not knowing the occasion for the song, 
he puzzled over these cryptic words for some time, finally deciding 
that they referred to worn out moccasins, and that the song was 
one of poverty. Later he discovered that the words meant that the 
singer was an expert in manipulating the moccasins used in the 
moccasin game, and expressed the idea “I am using bewitched 
shoes; they will fool you; you’re not smart enough to get around 
these wicked shoes of mine.’ ** 


(To be continued) 


%5 Francis Densmore, “Chippewa Music,” II, pp. 209 ff. 
86 Burton, American Primitive Music, pp. 154-159. 
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GREEK LITERATURE AND THE MODERN WORLD 
BY C. F. CASTLE 


HEN there is so much literature in the world it is desirable 

to study the best. It will hardly be questioned that there is 
no greater, more varied, or delightful literature than Greek. No 
other literature except English will compare with it. Some of the 
most learned Englishmen frankly admit that Greek is still the best 
literature. At any rate, it must be given the second place, if not 
the first. 

Certainly the Homeric poems are unsurpassed in the field of 
epic poetry. To be sure, there is other Greek epic poetry, and 
great epic poetry in other languages, but it is unequal to. the 
Homeric poetry in the simple, natural, rapid, graceful, noble. The 
Greeks developed and perfected this variety of literature. Virgil 
and Milton owe much to Homer. The elements of many other 
branches of literature are found in Homer: for example, love 
songs, marriage songs, vintage songs, oratory of all kinds, dirges, 
comic and tragic scenes, dialogue which is the essence of drama. 
So dramatic is the [laid that it seems strange that tragedy and 
comedy were not developed sooner. But eventually the Greeks 
developed and perfected the drama, as well as the theater, and 
over forty Greek plays are still extant—the greatest drama till 
Shakespeare. Even to-day plays of the ancient Greeks are repro- 
duced in American colleges, universities, and theatres. In trans- 
lation, at least, many know something of the grandeur of Aeschylus, 
the charm of the artistic and graceful Sophocles, and the human 
Euripides, the poet of the common people. 

In his comedies Aristophanes caricatured distinguished people 
and events of his day, to the delight of the men of the street. 
Political policies and radical ideas and their authors he ridiculed 
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much as comic papers do to-day. He even made sport of women’s 
rights, and declared communism to be impractical. These topics 
were discussed in his day. 

The Romans borrowed the Greek plays and imitated them. 
The French and Germans used them, with modifications to suit 
their ideas and time. Even Shakespeare is indebted to the Greek 
drama, especially to Euripides and his successors. 

All kinds of oratory, of which the elements were found in the 
Homeric poems, were brought to perfection by the Greeks, cul- 
minating in the world’s greatest orator, Demosthenes. The greatest 
of these masterpieces of oratory are still the prized possession of 
learning—especially for those who can read them in the original 
Greek. 

There were songs in the Homeric poems. With the develop- 
nient of music and the use of the lyre of seven strings, the com- 
position of these songs became an art, and lyric poetry was 
created. Famous authors of lyric poems arose. Songs were sung 
to the lyre, as distinguished from the epic or spoken poetry of 
Homer and other epic poets. As Hume says: “The number of 
varieties of Grecian song recorded under distinct titles amounts to 
upwards of fifty.’ The names of the Greek lyric poets are too 
numerous to mention; but Pindar was the greatest of them among 
men, and Sappho, the greatest woman poet that ever lived, was a 
singer of lyric songs, especially love songs. The meters of Horace’s 
odes are those of the Greeks. Lyric poets ever since have imitated 
the Greeks more or less. As in epic poetry, so in lyric, the Greeks 
have never been excelled, and a large number of their lyric poems 
are still extant. 

Literary history began with Herodotus, and his history of the 
world is still more interesting than that of Wells. Thucydides was 
the first great scientific historian, a model in speech and methods 
for all subsequent historians. Roosevelt loved to read his history 
while on vacations. Isocrates was a teacher who wrote remarkable 
political essays, and to him Cicero and other writers of fine prose 
are indebted. 

Plato and Aristotle were philosophers who remain unequaled 
even at this late day. In his dialogues Plato developed the ideas of 
his master Socrates, who was devoted to the State and desired to 
make its citizens better by educating them so that they could dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong. In the famous “Republic”, 
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Plato’s ideal State is described. Those who have never read the 
“Republic” will be astonished at the ideas there advocated—com- 
munism, for example, and more radical in some respects than that 
advocated by modern communists, though he realized before his 
death that it was impractical. He also suggested eugenics. 

Though not a writer, Socrates was the greatest of the Greeks, 
and Plato’s account of his trial, condemnation, and death is one of 
the most sublime scenes ever described. It still forms one of the 
most precious possessions of humanity. 

Aristotle was a voluminous writer, as well as a profound 
thinker. He was called the wisest man, because his books on so 
many different subjects constituted a library of universal knowl- 
edge in which one could find anything known, as in a modern 
encyclopaedia, so varied were his studies. Whether poetry, politics, 
metaphysics, plants and animals, or the science of correct thinking 
were the subject under discussion, Aristotle was the final authority 
in antiquity. He was referred to, in medieval times, to settle all 
sorts of questions, as the Homeric poems among the ancient Greeks 
were constantly cited, as a sort of Greek Bible, as the final word 
in disputes. His most valuable achievement, even to this day, is 
that he was the father of logic, a subject still taught largely as he 
worked the science out. 

There remains one branch of literature in which the superiority 
of Greek genius has never been challenged: bucolic or pastoral 
poetry. In this field a Sicilian Greek, Theocritus, so excelled that 
all others who have attempted this kind of poetry since his day 
have simply been imitators of him, or imitators of his imitators. 
After a thousand years in which the deeds of feudal lords and 
ladies, kings, queens and aristocrats had been extolled in literature, 
comic scenes of rural life were charmingly and humorously treated 
in his idyls (little pictures) by the last brilliant literary genius of 
the ancient Greeks—Theocritus. Thus in a blaze of glory expired 
the literary genius of the Greeks. His idyls are brief songs de- 
signed to please, comedy of country life, in monologue or dialogue, 
in which some herdsman watches his flocks of sheep or goats as he 
reclines on some sloping hill beneath a shade tree and looks down 
into the Sicilian sea; and sings of the dusky maid who has chal- 
lenged him to prove his love for her by bringing to her a red apple 
from the top of the highest apple tree she can point out. Or 
perhaps. she spurns his advances, saying “Begone! Away from 
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me! Being a herdsman, do you wish to kiss a city girl? Don't 
you,.even in a dream, wish to kiss my beautiful lips? How you 
look! How you talk? Your lips are dirty! Your hands are 
black! Away from me! Don’t soil me!” 

Theocritus went to Alexandria and was the court poet at the 
palace of one of the Ptolemies, king of Egypt. In an idyl of 
some length he describes two ladies, representatives of the “four 
hundred” in Alexandria (one may say) as they make their toilet 
and chatter in a city home in that metropolis of the ancient 
world. They leave the house and go through the crowded street, 
pushed by the throngs of people and nearly run over by the 
king’s war horses as they make their way to the royal palace. 
Reaching it at last they squeeze through the crowd and enter 
the palace, admire the embroideries they see there, and finally 
listen to a famous singer, whom the queen has engaged to sing 
tor her guests a song of Venus and Adonis. Thus we have a 
fine picture of life in Alexandria. Though the idyls of Theo- 
critus are over two thousand years old, they are still as delight- 
ful and interesting as ever. A prominent professor of Greek in 
an Eastern college once said that when he failed to interest his 
classes in other Greek literature he always succeeded in interest- 
ing them when he put them to reading Theocritus. 

What can be more practical for study than the best that man 
bas felt or thought, as recorded in literature, if Socrates is right 
in saying that one should not care for his own things before 
caring ‘for himself, how he should be as good and prudent as 
possible? 

But it will be objected at once that students of Greek get 
mostly grammar and language, and scarcely a taste of literature, 
when they study Greek. The charge used to be true many years 
ago, but is no longer so in the best institutions. Grammar is no 
longer the end to be sought, but only the means to the end, which 
is reading and appreciating the literature. After six or eight 
weeks of preparation in the rudiments of the language, Xeno- 
phon or Homer may be read, and are read with pleasure. Vo- 
cabulary is most needed, and the teacher will help the student 
to acquire that, avoiding needless linguistic and grammatical lore 
and selecting for translation the most interesting parts of the 
authors read. . Besides, much more of the author selected is now 
1ead than used to be; not simply scraps, but large portions. 
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some carefully, and larger portions cursorily at sight, if not 
otherwise. Vocabulary is acquired by the reading of more of the 
author, and he is understood better. The way to an apprecia- 
tion of Greek is by reading much of it. This is now the prac- 
tice. 

Moreover, solely from the standpoint of language, the Greek 
language is unsurpassed in precision, exactness, diversity, and 
beauty of expression. That is what makes it valuable as a 
language study. ‘People object to Greek, not because it is Greek, 
but because it is hard,’ as President Hadley once said. But if 
it is hard at the beginning, it is more worth while when one 
reaches the literature, and the increase in interest in what is 
read more than pays for the extra labor. Greek is a nice in- 
strument—“the most beautiful instrument of speech that man has 
ever possessed,” as Professor Breasted has said—and must be 
handled nicely. As a disciplinary study it is not excelled. Gen- 
erations of scholars prove it. But, it will be objected, discipline 
can be obtained in other language. To be sure, one can get 
discipline in many ways. It is desirable, however, to study a 
language belonging to our own family. To know ourselves, we 
need to know our ancestors, whether of family, or those from 
whom we have inherited much, as the Greeks. 

The Greeks were the most highly intellectual people the world 
has ever known. Things of the mind interested them most. 
Their highest endeavor was not business, nor the accumulation 
of goods, but superiority in beautiful expression, in mental equip- 
ment, in exquisite form. Education meant training in music, 
physical exercise, and especially mental equipment; ability to 
think and to find out the truth, rather than special training for 
an occupation. Socrates “went down town” to meet people with 
whom he could talk in his search for the truth, as Herodotus 
traveled not simply to see the world and record what he saw 
but to talk with people who had seen more of the world than 
he had. Socrates compares mental training to the bodily in 
the Memorabilia: those who do not exercise or train the mind 
. become like the athletes who neglect their bodily training. 

While it is true that life is richer, broader, more abundant 
to-day because we know more than the Greek did; yet in the 
training and culture of the intellect a higher plane has never 
been reached. Their chief delights were in the exercise of the 
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intellect and stirring the emotions; things of the head and heart 
rather than of the hand. They were our intellectual and spirit- 
ual ancestors; we ought to know them. 

It is true that they were great athletes. Even in the Odyssey 
it is said that “there is no greater glory of a man, as long as 
he lives, than what he does with his hands and his feet’—re- 
ferring to athletic performances. This statement seems to be 
true still in college life, but the Greeks did not consider athletics 
to be the chief thing in life. The emphasis was put on mind, 
spirit, and emotions. 

The Greek genius is evident and generally known nowhere 
else so well as in architecture, sculpture, and art. But the reason 
for this superiority should not be overlooked; they sought beauty 
and symmetry and did not overdo. And when they made some- 
thing that seemed to them to be perfect, they clung to it. In- 
debted to the older civilizations for models, they did not borrow 
and use them slavishly, but modified and improved them. That 
was genius, end partly explains why it appears that the Greeks 
originated so many things. The world still builds buildings after 
Greek models. 

Sculpture made great progress in Greek hands. At first they 
wrought majestic superhuman gods, and human beings were not 
ordinary men and women as wrought by Phidias. But after him, 
Praxiteles, whose work was never excelled, made gods who seemed 
more like mortals in size and appearance. His Hermes is per- 
haps the most celebrated piece of Greek sculpture. 

There was a famous porch called the “Painted Porch,” on the 
wall of which was a painting of the battle of Marathon. But 
later painters painted on wooden tablets and sold the paintings 
as we do canvas ones to-day. The Greeks devised perspective, 
and learned how to paint light and shadow. Most of the Greek 
paintings have perished, but copies have been preserved, painted 
on the walls of fine houses as interior decorations, or wrought 
in the floor as mosaics. There were fine portraits of great people 
of the later Greek age, some examples of which have survived 
along with mummies in Egypt. 

Few appreciate the importance of what the Greek achieved in 
science; from the measuring of land in Egypt was developed 
that branch of mathematics known as geometry. The Egyptians 
were taxed according to the amount of land they possessed; 
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and when the Nile river washed away some of a man’s land, what 
was left had to be measured (surveyed, we should say) in order to 
determine what the man’s tax should be. 

From Chaldean astrology the Greeks derived astronomy. The 
Babylonians tried to divine the future from the heavenly bodies, 
especially from the planets identified with their gods and named 
after them. They observed the movements of these great planets, 
which were supposed to control the fortunes of men, for the 
purpose of predicting what the future of a child would be, judg- 
ing from the “lucky” or “unlucky” star under which it was 
born. These celestial observations resulted in their knowing that 
the planets moved and that the sun was eclipsed at periodic inter- 
vals. Since records of these eclipses were kept, they could calcu- 
late when another eclipse would occur. From a study of the 
list of eclipses, Thales, a famous Ionian Greek, predicted an 
eclipse of the sun for the year 585 B. C. It happened as he 
predicted, and he has received the credit of predicting the first 
eclipse. But he deserves more credit because he told the world 
that the movements of the heavenly bodies are due to fixed laws, 
and that the gods do not have anything to do with it; in other 
words, that the planets are not gods at all. So began the science 
of astronomy. ; ] 

The Pythagorean proposition in geometry takes its name from 
a Greek, Pythagoras, who worked it out; and Euclid later com- 
' piled the first elementary geometry, which was still used in 
some countries as a text-book until very recent times. The earth 
was discovered to be a sphere, having its own motion, not flat 
as generally supposed; and still later Eatosthenes, a great astron- 
omer of Alexandria by an interesting process (see Breasted) 
computed the size of the earth and determined its diameter to 
be within fifty miles of what it is known to be to-day. 

Phoenician letters used by Phoenician traders as price marks 
on their goods, as some merchants use letters to mark the prices 
of their goods to-day, were a matter of great curiosity to the 
Greeks. Homer called them “baleful tokens.” The Greeks wanted 
to know what they meant, and finally discovered their meaning. 
They were all consonants. The Ionian Greeks applied them to 
the Greek language, used some of the letters as vowels, and 
gave us the alphabet we have to-day. In fact, the alphabets of 
{he whole civilized world originated in the Phoenician alphabet 
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as modified by the Greeks. This one achievement of the Greeks 
should be enough to induce many to know more about this 
remarkable people and to read their writings. 

The Ionian physicists explained things as composed of atoms 
(a Greek word) which cohere. Matter cannot be destroyed, but 
is dissolved into its elements, atoms. The atoms. which compose a 
thing pass into other things. Air is a substance. Things are born or 
grow out of other things. They were evolutionists. Life comes 
from life. Had the Greeks heard of Adam and Eve and the story 
of the creation of Eve, it would have seemed to them more credible 
that Eve was a little girl once and grew up to be a woman, rather 
than that Adam was given an anaesthetic, that a surgical operation 
was performed on him, a rib extracted, and made into a woman. 
They believed that human beings like animals are born and grow, 
and are not “made”. To Anaxagoras, who believed that mind ruled 
the world, it would have seemed natural for Divine Intelligence to 
have used Nature’s way of producing woman. He declared that 
the sun was not a god, as the people believed, but a red-hot 
mass of stone or metal, larger than the Peloponnesus. He was 
on the right track. When Herodotus saw sea-shells in the hills 
high above the sea level, he inferred correctly that there had 
been sea water once’ where those shells were. He was a geolo- 
gist in embryo, as it were. 

The beginnings of geography also are found in Herodotus. 
He gives us the first account we have of the whole world as 
known in his day. The works of an earlier writer, Hecataeus, 
are lost, except fragments or citations from him found in Hero- 
dotus. However, there were maps of the world drawn by others. 
Asia and Lybia (Africa) were the civilized parts of the world; 
Europe was barbarian, except Greece. All modern ethnologists 
have to go to Herodotus for their earliest information. 

Though science was just in its beginnings and had made 
comparatively little progress as yet, the Greeks started aright. 
Their method was that of induction, now used everywhere— 
first getting the facts and then co-ordinating them and drawing 
the proper inferences. Socrates used the method of induction, 
and more than anybody else seems to deserve most credit for 
the beginning of modern laboratory methods. A little knowledge 
of Greek helps greatly to the understanding of the names used 
by scientists; for example, in geology, geography, botany, physics, 
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etc. (In fact, the names of the four sciences just cited are all 
derived from Greek words.) 

Our earliest recorded knowledge of the world at large is 
found in Herodotus. His story is fascinating—more interesting 
than most modern fiction because mostly true and told in an 
easy, charming style. He thinks he lives on a flat world. It is 
the hottest time in the day when the sun comes up in the far 
East, just over the edge of the world, because the sun is so 
near; as the sun gets farther up in the sky and goes farther 
West the heat is less, and it gets quite cool at evening when the 
sun sets—correct reasoning from wrong premises! The world 
that he knows lies about the Mediterranean Sea. His account 
of the ancient civilizations—Egypt, Babylon, Lydia—and the 
ancient Barbarism—Scythia, now called Russia—is invaluable. 

He is interested in people, their customs, religion, temples, 
great works, means of transportation, wars, their great men, 
their heroic deeds, their women and children. Kind hearted 
man that he was, anything concerning humanity was his chief 
interest. But like a modern reporter, nothing of interest escapes 
him, especially a good story. So it happens that he is still the 
world’s best story-teller. He is also the historian of the wars 
between the Greeks and the Persians, and is generally thought 
of as historian. But nothing eludes his eagle eye. He brings 
together things new and old, near and remote, great and small, 
and weaves them together into a panorama of moving pictures 
in his great story of the conflict of the East and West, despot- 
ism against liberty, which results in the first great victory for 
democracy, won by intelligence and freedom against ignorance 
and tyranny—a victory for the modern world. As biographer, 
his stories of the lives of Croesus, Cyrus the Great, Cambyses, 
and Darius are thrilling in interest. 

The spirit of ancient Greece was more like ours than that of 
the Dark Ages that intervened. Their government was the most 
successful attempt at democracy till our own—a government of 
towns, or city states, reminding one of their successors, the town 
meetings of New England. They loved freedom and free speech. 
They spoke their thoughts fearlessly and criticized anything they 
wished, even their gods, which they inherited or made. There 
was no priestcraft or caste spirit to hinder. In their tragedies 
and comedies political policies might be advocated and were advo- 
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cated. Thus the drama became a sort of free press for the 
promotion of political propaganda, especially in war times. Athens 
was like the United States also in being the asylum for the 
oppressed of other States; to it they fled for protection in time 
of persecution. Moreover, the people of Athens were cosmo- 
politan in origin, though they claimed to be sprung from the 
earth itself. Their statesmen invited distinguished foreigners to 
Athens. They came and plied their trades. 

The overthrow of democracy in Athens proved the danger 
of ignorance in a democracy. War had reduced the number of 
citizens. Aliens had got too much influence, and demagogues 
swayed the people. The democracy was overthrown by a packed 
assembly and the rule of thirty tyrants was established. They 
seized the rich, plundered and murdered them, and drove out 
the patriots. Though the patriotic party was restored to the 
rule after a few months, the end of democratic rule came two 
generations later, because the people had lost their patriotism, 
cared only for pleasure, and would not pay taxes or fight for 
their liberties when threatened by Philip. They did not realize 
that “eternal vigilance is the price of liberty” and refused to do 
their part. Democracy always fails when the rulers (or citizens) 
fail to do their part. This is the lesson that Greek history 
teaches. 

Our civilization and that of all modern Europe began with 
Greece; that of Rome also. ‘‘The student of Greek need not 
know Latin, but the student of Latin must know Greek to reach 
the beginnings and source of Latin literature and civilization.” 
Greece is the connecting link between modern civilization and the 
ancient civilizations that preceded that of Greece. Through Greece 
have been transmitted to us the best things of those ancient 
civilizations in modified or perfected form. 

The Greeks owed much to the Aegeans who were in Greece 
when the barbarous Greeks came from the North into the land 
now called Greece; but they improved upon what they received, 
especially Aegean art, and made it their own. The Aegean writ- 
ing cannot yet be read, but the remains of their wonderful civili- 
zation are found in Crete and may be studied. When their 
writing is deciphered we may know more about the ancient 
A\egeans 

We have seen that the alphabet was developed by the Ionians 
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from the Phoenician. Greece received pen, ink, and paper from 
Egypt, from which land our calendar is derived. But the Baby- 
lonians are responsible for the twenty-four hours in the day, 
sixty seconds in a minute, sixty minutes in an hour, and six 
sixties (360 degrees) in a circle, since the unit of sixty was the 
basis of the Babylonian system of numerals. Even the American 
Eagle was in origin Babylonian. Greece received iron from the 
Hittites. 

In some particulars the ancient world seems very modern. It 
has been said: “There is nothing new under the sun.” But very 
many new ideas must be attributed to the Greeks, who by the 
use of their mind achieved more than any other ancient people; 
the only way in which the human race really has made progress. 
Truly the creations of the human mind are well worth study. 
Nowhere else were so many found in antiquity as among the 
Greeks. No other ancient nation was so modern—so like our- 
selves. Their works, especially their writings, are thought-stimu- 
lating, because they were thinking along the lines of modern 
thought; socialism, communism, etc. In the politics of Athens 
we see the political bosses and methods of our own cities— 
packed assemblies and demogoguism. Why go back then? Be- 
cause what happened to them might happen again! 

Greek development is a finished evolution, complete in itself: 
kings, feudal lords, tyrants, democracy, demagogues, and the end 
of democracy. The evolution may be traced from first to last 
and lessons learned for all time. 

The ability to translate a Greek poem or passage of Greek 
literature is an accomplishment worth while. It may be compared 
to learning to play a musical instrument. Most of those who 
have this accomplishment do not expect to earn their living by 
means of it, but play for the entertainment of others or them- 
selves. So others sing, or recite selections of literature, or paint. 
All these accomplishments add to human happiness, regardless of 
pecuniary considerations. 

But someone will say that Greek is not practical. The practi- 
cal studies are those which will enable one to get the most out 
of life, or put the most into it, not necessarily those which will 
enable one to get the most of this world’s goods. Man can not 
live by bread alone. The practical studies will not be the same 
for all. Some will find their happiness in the acquisition of 
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wealth, but it is ephemeral and transitory. Political honors and 
social conquest may be the goal of others. But how uncertain 
and vexatious they are! Athletic prowess brings renown, but 
only for a season. The achievements of the mind and experiences 
of the soul cannot be taken away from one, and they are recorded 
in literature. The friendship of books is a friendship that will 
never prove false. The treasuring up in the mind of the world’s 
best thoughts and feelings has been a never failing source of 
happiness to many. And among the best thoughts of the world 
are to be found those of the ancient Greeks. To many—not to 
all—they will ever be a source of delight, and to such they are 
eminently practical, if one should strive after that which is 
highest and best. 

But some will say: “I will get my knowledge of Greek 
literature from translations.” Many of them are good, but after 
all they are not the real thing, only chromos of the real pictures. 
Niagara may be seen in pictures or photographs and described 
in books, but these things are not equal to a few moments of 
looking at the magnificent falls. Nothing can be substituted for 
this seeing for yourself. Many are compelled to read about 
foreign countries and cities, but this will never satisfy as travel 
will. An engineer lamented to me that he could not read Greek. 
He said that we have to go to the Greeks for architecture and 
sculpture, and he thought it must be fine to read Greek for one- 
self. Life for each of us is what we make of it—what we get 
out of it. Happiness is not something to be looked forward to 
when our college career is over and when we have settled down 
in the world. Happiness comes to-day and day by day, if it 
comes at all. 

For the history of the scientific method we have to go to the 
Greeks. They began scientific research and investigation. The 
method of induction originated with Socrates. He got his in- 
formation by questioning people, and then reached the conclu- 
sion that he was wiser than other people because while they 
thought that they knew, he knew that he didn’t know anything. 

The Greek ideat in literature, art, and life was moderation— 
“nothing too much.” The reason why their art and literature 
still last is because they followed this principle of the golden 
mean. Exaggeration, eccentricity, in American life to-day show 
the lack of observation of the Greek principle undér ayar (noth- 
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ing too much.) What a display newly-attained wealth makes of 
itself sometimes!’ Our religious sects each stress something 
special. Our political parties exaggerate. We are flighty—jump 
from one extreme to another in fashions. One year it is hair 
and dress both bobbed. Next it may be long hair and trailing 
robes. When the Greeks got the right thing they stuck to it. 
When Demosthenes worked out a good sentence or phrase, he 
used it again and again, because it could not be improved. We 
need this restraining principle of the Greeks. 

It is the childhood of the world that we see in Greek litera- 
ture. Homeric people are big children. They burst into tears 
or laughter—both gods and men. Herodotus views the world 
with the interest and enthusiasm of a child who is seeing the 
world for the first time. There is a freshness about Greek litera- 
ture that is charming—not the artificiality of a decadent litera- 
ture or people. 

The Greek idea of education was mental equipment or fitting 
people for citizenship, whereas our idea of education nowadays 
is fitting for some specialty or for teaching, or something of that 
sort. If one has mental equipment and a broad view, then one 
can adjust oneself to something special. The tendency to-day is 
too much to narrow specialization. One needs to know the prin- 
ciples of many branches of knowledge to be broad minded. Those 
who do not know what they want to do in life may find out 
by sampling many different branches of study. Then they can 
make their choice and specialize the rest of their days. 

Greek literature is a wonderful field of human experience, 
which helps us in dealing with human nature to-day. Euripides 
says that experience teaches us all that we know; but reading is 
a short cut to experience. Science helps to get a living; human- 
istic studies, like Greek, teach us how to live. “Study Greek 
for the fun of it” is the reason a fine student once gave as his 
reason for the study of Greek. He took for his major subject 
what he liked, for minor what he disliked. 

Who should study Greek? Not every college student. None 
should be compelled to study it. Many who are nox studying it, 
but “fussing with bottles’ in some laboratory, might find work 
more congenial in Greek. There should be some persons in every 
community engaged in studying Greek, so as to keep up the 
knowledge of our great heritage and debt to Greece, and hand 
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it down to their children. What Greece did for humanity should 
never be forgotten. There were earlier civilizations, but they 
were not of literary people like the Greeks. The commercial 
nations like Babylon, Phoenicia, and Egypt, accomplished much 
civilization, but their literature is of slight importance compared 
with that of the Greeks. The Babylonians, to be sure, had the 
first code of laws, very valuable and interesting in those early 
days. But for literature of great value we have to go to the 
Greeks or the Hebrews. 

Literature flourishes only where there is freedom of the in- 
dividual to use his time and talent as he desires, unrestrained 
by slavery, priestcraft, or caste spirit, and where the people are 
interested in the creations of the human mind. The progress 
of humanity depends on the mind untrammeled and free to 
think. That is why Greece outstripped all other nations in 
progress. This we Americans should never forget. And to be 
sure of not forgetting it, many of us should study Greek. 

Further, those who wish the “best foundation for culture and 
for any active career to-day” should not omit Greek. Those 
who do omit to study it may reach a certain degree of excellence 
in their careers, but not the greatest. Those who wish to scale 
the top of the ladder must pay the price, and then they are more 
likely to gain the honor and satisfaction they seek. 


THE MOTIVES OF INDIAN SPEECHES AND SONGS 


BY GEORGE H. DAUGHERTY, JR. 
(Continued) 

Of the innumerable songs of tribal interests, space permits the 
mention of but one more series: the “begging dance” songs, also 
arising from the community spirit of frolic and play. 

“A begging dance could be started at any time, a leader and a 
small company going from one wigwam to another, dancing and 
singing. If the occupants of the wigwam were asleep the dancers 
entered and danced around their fire. The people then arose and 
gave them food, for those who danced the begging dance were 
never refused. If the people had no cooked food, the visitors took 
such provisions as they had, placing them in a birch bark bag 
which an old woman carried for the purpose.’’*” These, like many 
other Indian songs, hardly reveal their true nature, unless one 
knows the occasion for which they were sung. 


“Here 

I come again 

Howling as I come 

O you warriors.” *8 

“Maple sugar 

Is the only thing 

That satisfies me. 
Turning to the utterances of individuals, we are faced with a 


much larger and more bewildering number of songs, each one of 
which represents a separate motive, an individual idea. The 
speeches, however, which have been recorded as representing truly 
individual emotions are so few as hardly to justify anything but 


3? 39 


37 Densmore, “Chippewa Music,” II, pp. 228-229. 

See also Chapter VI, p. 66 ante, for statement on the communal 
life of the tribe, and its effects on individual initiative. 

88 Densmore, op. cit., p. 230. “Those who take part in the begging 
dance represent themselves as dogs, using the term (ogitcidadog) which 
dogs are supposed to use toward their masters.” 

39 Densmore, op. ct., p. 231, 
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the briefest of generalizations concerning them. The following 
brief mention of oratory will preface a longer discussion of the 
songs. 

The famous harangue of Logan, while perhaps not deserving 
the exaggerated praise given it for literary merit, is nevertheless 
valuable evidence of the psychology of the warrior. Like a 
lightning flash in a stormy woods it reveals the dark and gloomy 
depths of the Indian mind. These few brief and passionate sen- 
tences express a turmoil of emotions: fierce and arrogant pride, 
loyalty to family and race, a fury of grief, the rankling sense of 
injustice, desperate hate, exultation over violent and bloody re- 
yenge, an appalling loneliness. It is as though a tiger had sud- 
denly found words. In a sense the speech of Logan is the ex- 
pression of the beast that lies concealed deep within all of us, even 
the most civilized. For who is there, who has not felt within his 
breast—even though but for a moment—these same wild passions, 
the common heritage from our four-footed ancestors? 

Different in tone, yet indicative of but another aspect of the 
fierce, proud, and loyal spirit of the red-skin, is the speech of 
Pine-Leaf, a Crow woman. This young amazon possessed some 
of the qualities of Joan of Arc; for early in life she forsook the 
womanly duties of the lodge to go on the war-path with the men. 
Her mission was to kill one hundred braves of enemy tribes, in 
revenge for the death of her brother. This she accomplished, and 
much more, exhibiting in all conflicts the daring and ferocity of 
the most experienced warriors. In spite of these formidable 
characteristics, she was wooed and finally won by the war chief 
and leading councilor of the tribe, one James Beckworth, a 
renegade white man. The eternal feminine is also prominently re- 
vealed in Pine Leaf’s reference to the “war-path secret”. She was 
a woman and they would not tell it to her! Beckworth, who was 
long known to be a man of reliability and of some education, re- 
ports the valedictory harangue of Pine Leaf and personally vouches 
for its accuracy: 

“Warriors! she said, ‘I am now about to make a great sacri- 
fice for my people. For many winters I have been on the war- 
path with you; I shall tread that path no more; you have now to 
fight the enemy without me. When I laid down my needle and 
my beads, and took up the battle-axe and the lance, my arm was 
weak ; but few winters had passed over my head. My brother had 
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been killed by the enemy, and was gone to the hunting-ground of 
the Great Spirit. I saw him in my dreams. He would beckon 
to his sister to come to him. It was my heart’s desire to go to 
him, but I wished first to become a warrior, that I might avenge 
his death upon his foes before I went away. 

‘I said I would kill one hundred foes before I married any 
living man. I have more than kept my word, as our great chief 
and medicine men can tell you. As my arm increased in strength, 
the enemy learned to fear me. I have accomplished the task I set 
before me; henceforward I leave the war-paths of my people; I 
have fought my last battle, and hurled my last lance! I am a 
warrior no more. 

“Today the Medicine Calf [Beckworth himself] has returned. 
He has returned angry at the follies of his people, and they fear 
that he will leave them again. They believe that he loves me, and 
that my devotion to him will attach him to the nation. I therefore 
bestow myself upon him; perhaps he will be contented with me, 
and will leave us no more. Warriors, farewell!’ 

She then entered the fort, and said, ‘Sparrowhawks, one who 
has followed you for many winters is about to leave your war-path 
forever. . . . Do not turn your heads, but listen. You have 
seen that a woman could keep her word. During the many winters 
that I have followed you faithfully in the war-path, you have re- 
fused to let me into the war-path secret, although you tell it to 
striplings on their second excursion. It was unfair that I could 
not know it; that I must be sent away with the women and children, 
when the secret was made known to those one-battle braves. If 
you had seen fit to tell it to me, it would have been secret until 
my death. But let it go; I care no farther for it. 

‘I am about to sacrifice what I have always chosen to pre- 
serve—my liberty. The back of my steed has been my lodge and 
my home. On his back, armed with my lance and battle-axe, I 
knew no fear. The medicine chief, when fighting by my side, has 
displayed a noble courage and a lofty spirit, and he won from my 
heart, what no other warrior has ever won, the promise to marry 
him when my vow was fulfilled. He has done much for our 
people; he has fought their enemies, and spilled his blood for 
them. When I shall become his wife, I shall be fond and faithful 
to him. My heart feels pure before the Great Spirit and the sun. 
When I shall be no more on the war-path, obey the voice of the 
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Medicine Calf, and you will grow stronger and stronger; we shall 
continue a great and a happy people, and he will leave us no more. 
I have done.’ ” *° 

In dealing with the songs of the individuals the problem is 
quite different. Here, the examples are so numerous that it is im- 
possible to find exact classifications for them all. For years a 
number of expert investigators have collected thousands of speci- 
mens of Indian music from many tribes.** 

In all such basic matters as worship of the supernatural, fear, 
defiance for other human beings, and hunger, the songs of the in- 
dividual reflect the sentiments of the group. The individual songs 
are, of course, much shorter and less elaborate than most of the 
chants and ceremonials, but the spirit is the same. It must be 
explained that Indian songs are regarded by their composers as 
private property. No one may sing another’s song unless he has 
purchased or inherited it. Songs which are adopted by another 
tribe are usually ascribed with care to the original author, or at 
least to the tribe whence they came. The feeling which prevails 
in this regard is similar to that among us for songs belonging, 
for instance, to the ritual of some particular secret society or 
fraternity.*? These songs are transmitted unchanged from one 
generation to another, often until the original language is so archaic 
as to be almost meaningless. Even the meaningless vocables, in- 
serted to fill out the measure, are retained in their original form 
and order. For this reason the older Indian songs are valuable as 


_ 40 James P. Beckworth, “An Indian Amazon, The Story of Pine 
Leaf,” The Golden Book Magazine, Vol. 1, No. 2. Feb., 1925, pp. 303-4. 

41The songs which are referred to in the present work are 
guaranteed as authentic. The investigators often obtained conditions 
of accuracy which equal those of a psychological laboratory. Of her 
own work Miss Densmore remarks: “Songs were recorded by means of 
a phonograph. ... An effort was made to employ only the best singers. 
In selecting the principal singers as well as informants, the writer as- 
certained a man’s' general reputation at the agency office, and in some 
cases at the trader’s store, as well as among) his own people. In some 
cases material which appeared to be interesting has been discarded 
because the informant was found to be unreliable.”—“Teton Sioux 
Music,” pp. 5-6. 

See also F. G. Speck, Ceremonial Songs of the Creek and Yachi 
dee Prlboe wand 

lex. T. Cringan, Pagan Dance Songs of the Iroquois, p. 1 

42 See Fletcher-La Flesche, “The Omaha Tribe,” p. 373. ca 

Densmore, “Mandan and Hidatsa Music,” p. 12. 

Natalie Curtis, The Indians’ Book, p. 54, etc. 
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representing the ideas of the people before they were radically 
altered by contact with white civilization.* 
The variety of individual songs is indicated in the following 


quotation: ‘ music is no mere diversion from the Indian 
point of view; it is not separated from ordinary experience by 


being classed as an art, but is a feature of daily, homely use and 
necessity. The Indian has a song for everything—his gods, his 
friends, and his enemies, the animals he hunts, the maiden he 
wooes, the forest that sighs around him and the lake that glistens 
before him, the fire in his tepee, the whiskey that excites him, the 
babe in the cradle, his garments, from picturesque head-gear to 
shabby moccasins—every conceivable thing in which he has an 
interest becomes the subject of a song”.*# 

All these various types of songs can be dided toughly, into 
two classes: those with magical properties, or “sacred songs”; and 
those without such mystic significance, 7. e., “secular songs”. In the 
former class are found most of the songs appealing to the gods for 
help in war, hunting, vengeance, and the other universal needs re- 
ferred to above as being common to the group. These magical 
songs are often composed or thought of in dreams, especially dur- 
ing periods of fasting or self-torture. In such dream songs an 
animal ‘totem’, or personal tutelary deity, appears and sings a 
song to the sleeper. ** The buffalo and fox are among the animals 
thus celebrated in the songs of the Teton Sioux: 


“The buffalo, 
As they stand in a circle, 
I join with them.” 


“They face each other, 
Two foxes, 


I will sit between them.” *¢ 


At other times an individual has a thought, or more often an 
experience which he wishes to commemorate; and so, seeking in- 


43 Fletcher-La Flesche, op. cit., loc. cit. 

Densmore, op. cit., loc. cit. 

44 Frederic R. Burton, American Primitive Music, pp. 5-6. 
45 See Densmore, “Teton Sioux Music,” p. 59 ff. 

And also discussion of animal totems, ante pp. 32-34. 
Burton, op. cit., p. 235, etc. 

46 Densmore, “Teton Sioux Music,” p. 203 and p. 268. 
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spiration, he composes a song about it.*7 Such songs as these are 
still being composed; but the use of songs for ceremonies, war, 
and the hunt is passing away, as the old life of the Indians is for- 


gotten.** 
The following group of songs, of magic significance,*” represent 
the individual’s craving for the great primal necessities: 


Medicine Songs of the Hunt 


“My war club 
Resounds through the sky 
To summon the animals to my call.” 


cike-a star 
I shine 
The animal, gazing, is fascinated by my light.” 


“From all parts of the earth 
I make my appearance 
Clothed with the skin of the marten.’ °° 


Song for securing a Good Supply of Maple Sugar. 
“From the trees 
The Sap is freely flowing.” 

“The words furnish an example of the affirmation which 
strongly characterizes the Mide songs. There is no request; the 
song simply asserts that the sap is flowing freely, thus presenting 
to the mind a vivid picture of the conditions which would produce 
the desired supply of maple sugar.” 4 


47] have read the theories of Professors Gummere and Mackenzie, 
regarding the famous “communal theory” of composition. Fortunately 
this controversy lies outside the present work. Among the Indians 
there is but one instance of any such extraordinary feat of ballad making 
as Professors Gummere and Mackenzie postulate for the primitive 
Wuropeans. Miss Densmore remarks one song of a Siouan tribe 
which was different from every other Indian song on record, in that 
it was the collective effort of several men. These, however, had de- 
liberately set themselves to the task—See Densmore, “Northern Ute 
Music, Bulletin 75 B. A. E., p. 26. 

For a statement on communal composition and refutation of this 
theory by instances in Indian literature see: 

Louis Pound, “The Beginnings of Poetry,” Pub. Mod. Lang. Assn. 
of America, Vol. XXXII, N.S. Vol. XXV., and 

Poetic Origins and the Ballad, New York, 1921. 

48 Densmore, op. cit., p. 22. 

497, e. The song when sung gave aid to the singer, or brought to his 
assistance the help of his animal “totem.” 

50 Densmore, “Chippewa Music” I, pp. 84, 85, 86. 

The marten skin referred to in the third song “ ‘has power to drive 
together the animals from all parts of the earth.’” op. cit., p. 85. 

51 Ibid, pp. 87-88. 
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Medicine Songs of War 


“The first song of the group has reference to the war charm 
worn by the warrior, the song being sung shortly before a fight to 
make the charm more effective. . . . The word ‘balls’ was said 
to refer to the heads of the enemy which the warrior could cut off 
and toss about. . . . The charm usually worn by the Chippewa 
warrior consisted of the skin of a bird, dried and filled with a 
medicine known only to the wearer, probably an herb or other 
substance suggested to him in a dream.” °? 

“Tt is wafted upward 
My bird plumage 
They will be flying 
My balls.” 58 

Dream Song of a Warrior 


This song was composed by the warrior “after he had endured 
a vigil of ten days, during which time he took only enough food to 
sustain life. The words are obscure, a feature characteristic of 
dream songs, the purpose being to conceal the exact nature of the 
dream”. 

“The heavens 

Go with me.” * 
“Flying all around the sky 
The loons are singing.” 

“This is an old song, which was sung before starting on the 
war-path. The words refer to the Loon clan or totem, which, 
according to William Warren, was very powerful among the 
Chippewa. et ; 

Love Charm Songs 


“The love charm is a very popular form of magic among the 


Chippewa. £4 
“What are you saying to me? 
I am arrayed like the roses 
And beautiful as they.” 


“T can charm the man 


He is completely fascinated by me.” °° 


52 Densmore, “Chippewa Music,” II, p. 77. 

53 Ibid, p. 78. 

54 Ibid, pp. 78-79. 

55 Ibid, p. 142. 

56 Densmore, “Chippewa Music,” I, pp. 88-90. 
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Healing Songs (to cure the sick) 


There is a grimly humorous frankness in this song chanted by 
a medicine man as he performed his various unwholesome practices 
on the unfortunate patient. 
“You are a spirit 
I am making you a spirit 


In the place where I sit 


I am making you a spirit.” ®” 


“By night I go on my way unseen 
Then am I holy, 
Then have I power to heal men.” *8 


Songs for Power on various occasions 


“It was not unusual for a warrior to sink exhausted during a 
fight. . . . Niskigwun [a Chippewa warrior] stated that on one 
occasion Odjibwe [his friend] went. into a fight without his 
‘medicine’. The fight had scarcely begun when Odjibwe appeared 
to be almost paralyzed. He was not able to strike a blow in his 
own defense and would have fallen an easy prey to the Sioux had 
not Niskigwun rushed to him and given him medicine from his 
own bag, mixing it with water. . . . This revived him and en- 
abled him to rise. . . . Niskigwun stated that he sang the fol- 
lowing song when he applied the medicine. 


Song of Help in the Fight 


The prairie 
land 
whence I rise.’ *® 


Song of a War Charm 


“Tn what 

Is my trust? 

My bird-skin charm 
is my trust.” © 


“Brave Buffalo said that the following song was given him in 
the lodge filled with buffalo [in his dream], and that by it he re- 
ceived power to engage in the practice of medicine:” 


57 Densmore, “Chippewa Music,” I, p. 96. 

58 Curtis, Indians’ Book, p. 160. 

59 Densmore, “Chippewa Music”, II, p. 112. 
60 Ibid, p. 107. 
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“T will appear 
Behold me 

a buffalo 

said to me.” & 
“The heavens 
I use.” 


“The words imply that the heavens are secured as a defense 
by the singer.” ° 

There are also a vast number of Indian songs with no religious 
significance. These illustrate not only the great primal motives 
seen in the preceding medicine songs, but also the multitude of 
moods, interests, and memories peculiar to each individual. For 
the individual sings, it will be remembered, not so much to please 
an audience as to please himself.®? 

Some of the types of personal songs of war and love have 
already been instanced. There are, of course, hundreds of others 
on these two most interesting topics (fascinating as well to the 
civilized man as to the savage). In her book on Teton Sioux 
Music Miss Densmore quotes thirty songs of a typical war ex- 
pedition.** Some of these are songs “which were sung in societies 
or other gatherings before the departure of a war party”. Others 
reflect the desire of the warriors to be as brave as wolves, their 
intention to steal the horses of the enemy, their love of adventures. 

Such songs would, of course, more properly fall into the class 
of group utterances. The general sentiments and structure of the 
songs are, in fact, exactly similar to the group songs. It is quite 
probable that the songs sung by the group are simply individual 
songs which became popular, and were acquired from their original 
composers. The following songs are typical both of group and 
individual sentiments. 

61 Densmore, “Teton Sioux Music,” p. 174. 

62 Densmore, “Chippewa Music,” II, p. 109. 

63 Miss Densmore, however, reports that this attitude of the Indian 
toward his music is changing somewhat. Among the Teton Sioux many 
of the tribesmen own phonographs, and make records of their own songs 
and those of their neighbors. ‘‘ ‘Some even make these records for sale 
among their people.’ The songs are usually recorded by several singers, 
while others at the same time give sharp yells or short exclamatory 
sentences. While such records are not adapted for the study of in- 
dividual songs, they are an evidence of the Indian’s continued pleasure 
in his music, and of his readiness to adapt the means of civilization to 


an end which is purely native.”—“Teton Sioux Music,” p. 22. 
64 Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 61, pp. 334-378. 
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“Lone wolf 

ean ae 

In different places 
I roam 

But 

there 

I am tired out.” 


“Crow Indian 

You must watch your horses 
A horse thief 

often 

aie ts 


The individual warrior, we find, also thought much of his war 
paint, of the effect of his bravery on the enemy, of his horse, the 
hardships of life in general, of the women folk at home, the joy 
of his victorious return, the sad death of comrades in past ex- 
peditions. The following songs reflect some of these ideas. 


“Now at this time 
a voice 

I sent forth 

All 

tremble 

O tribe (of the enemy) 
in a sacred manner 
sitting 

All tremble.” 

“The old men 

say 

the earth 

only 

endures 

You spoke 

truly 

You are right.” 


(meaning that all else, including the singer, must pass away.) 
Song by a young man disappointed in love, who went to war 
hoping to be killed. 
“When you reach home 
tell her [his faithless sweetheart] 


long before then 
I will have finished.” & 


°° Densmore, “Teton Sioux Music,” p. 337. 


_ % One is glad to note that the Indian was not often so Victorian in 
his sentiments. D. 
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Song concerning the death of Sitting Crow, a brave warrior. 
“Friends 
Sitting Crow 
friends 
returned not.” 
Song concerning war paint. 
“This 
earth 
I had used as paint 
causes 
the tribe (of the enemy) 
much excitement.” 
Song concerning victorious return of the warriors with captives. 
“friend 
do you hear? 
Captives 
also 
I am bringing home.” 

The women had their own ideas about war. Mostly they en- 
couraged the braves to fight, and offered their love in reward for 
heroic exploits. 

“You may 
go on the war path 
When 
you return 
I will marry you.” 
The warriors also thought of their sweethearts; and delighted 


to give them the spoils of victory, which were chiefly scalps and 


horses. 

“Older sister (a name applied to women in the 
tribe; it did not necessarily indicate 
blood relationship) 

Come out 

Horses 

I bring. 

One of them 

you may have.” 


“Friends 

the attacking party will return; 
friend 

whenever you said this, 
friend, 

that woman 

stands there smiling.” 


Such sentiments though crudely phrased are extremely chivalric. 
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Nevertheless the Indian ladies occasionally felt a pang of loneliness 
and apprehension as the warriors stalked silently out of the village 
on their way to battle. Women of all times and places have 
thought, even if they did not, like the Indian maiden, sing the 
words: 

“As the young men go by 

I was looking for him. 

It surprises me anew 

that he has gone; 

(it is something 

to which I cannot be reconciled.” 

Occasionally these fears (or perhaps the extra duties which 
devolved upon the lady of the wigwam when her master was away) 
gave rise to sentiments almost pacifistic: 

“Going on the war-path 
you should give up 

and 

(to) settle 

down 

you should desire 

and stop 

for good.” 

And when a warrior failed to return, the grief of the women, 
though expressed in the same crude, bare phrases, is none the less 
moving and sincere: 

“Bobtail Bear (man’s name) 

said this 

and 

went away, never to return— 

‘(the’ Crow Indians 

T will seek,’ 

he said 

and went away, never to return. . . .” 
“Boys of the Hunkapapa band 
whenever you pursue anything 
Long Buffalo (man’s name) 
is foremost 
you said. 
He lies over there.” ° 


There are equally large numbers of love songs of the type 
already seen. Most of these, it will be recalled, are sad, in a 
curiously romantic style vaguely reminiscent of the Victorian era: 


67 For the above selections and many others relating to war, see 
Densmore, ‘Teton Sioux Music,” p. 334. 
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“T sit here thinking of her 
I am sad as I think of her.” 


“T might grieve 
I am sad 
that he is gone 
my lover.” 

And some are even more curiously materialistic, with a_per- 
fectly matter of fact appeal to the adored one. 

“When I go 

I will give you 

surely 

what you will wear 

if you will go with me.” ® 

The third great motive of Indian group composition, as we have 
seen, was food. The following is one of a group of individual 
songs sung by Mandan women as they worked in their gardens: 

“My best friend 
What do you like? 
You said 

the corn 

is my pleasure.” 

With due regard for limitations of space, it is possible to illus- 
trate only in the most imperfect style the miscellaneous interests 
and motives of the Indian individual. The ensuing group of songs, 
chosen more or less at random from the works of Miss Densmore 
and Natalie Curtis are merely samples. For more complete study 
the reader is recommended to read these works for himself. 


Song of thanks for a gift 
“T am very grateful 
For what he is doing for me.” ® 
“T am as Brave as Other Men” 
“Men who are brave and heroic 
As you esteem them to be 
Like them 
I also 
Consider myself to be.” 7 
Song of a Domestic Episode 
“Elk Woman [woman’s name] 
the kettle is burning 
(free translation) you said ‘I am afraid’.” ™ 


68 Densmore, “Chippewa Music,” II, pp. 216-220. 
69 Densmore, “Chippewa Music,” I, p. 201. 

70 [bid, p. 162. 

71 Densmore, “Mandan and Hidatsa Music,” p. 176. 
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Song in Praise of Generosity 


“Him, White Feather, 
that man’s 
property 
he never (keeps) 
itis true, 
Song of Insomnia (Free translation) 
“T think if I only could lie down and sleep, 
but I cannot sleep.” 7° 
Song of a Disgusted Wife 
5 ; 
a man (have) 
as it is 
who is bad (or unkind) 
I myself 
did it. It is my own fault.” 7 
Song of a Ghost [supposed to have been sung by the Ghost} 


“Finally 
I weep; 
weeping 
I roam. 
(Among) young men 
courting 
(I was) most enthusiastic of all. 
Weeping 
PE roam.-7° 
Songs of a Charitable Tribesman 
“Two White Buffalo (man’s name), 
watch; 
the poor 
are many. 
Whenever this is said 
horses 
I donated.” 


“Whenever the tribe is gathered together . 
those without resources 

obtain my horses. 

Two White Buffalo 

has said this. 

Hence 

they come.” 7° 


72 Ibid, p. 157. 

73 Ibid, p. 181. 

74 Tbid, p. 132: 

75 Densmore, “Teton Sioux Music,” p. 497. 
78 [bid, p. 507-8. 
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Song for Children 
There are a number of these: lullabies, songs with stories to 
amuse the children, and songs sung by children in their games. 
Hopi Owl Song 
(“A ‘Stop-crying song for naughty children is supposed to be 
sung by the Owl-Kalzina, a mythological being represented in Hopi 
ceremonials by a masked dancer.”’) 
“Owls, Owls, big owls and little, 
Staring, glaring, eyeing each other; 
Children from you’re boards [i.e., cradle boards], Oh see! 
Now the owls are looking at you, looking at you; 
Saying, Any crying child, Yellow-eyes will eat him up. 
Saying, Any naughty child, Yellow-eyes will eat him up. 
Sleep, do not cry, sleep, do not cry. 
O children, look, Then we will pass you by 
But if you cry, but if you cry, 
O children, look, We’ll eat you bye and bye.” 7 
Song of Little Girls’ Play 
the little girls sat in a circle and each girl, putting one 
hand over the hand of the girl who sat next to her lightly pinched 
the hand near the wrist. The tickling sensation could be endured 
only a few seconds before the little girls all fell over in a state of 
helpless laughter. Almost immediately the play was resumed, and 
the song sung again, to be interrupted before it was half finished. 
It seems a foolish little play, yet war and ceremony were not all 
the life of the Indian; there were still the. children, to whom life 
had not yet become serious.” 
Words (free translation) 
“T catch but can not hold you.” *8 
Song of the Famine 
“The old men 
now 
(are) so few that they are not worth counting. 
I myself (am) 
the last 
living. 
Therefore 
a hard time 
I am having.” ” 
Thus sang the Indian. Soon he will sing no more; and in the 
reservation school his mixed-blood descendants will learn only the 
words of the white man. 


77 Natalie Curtis, The Indians’ Book, p. 572. 
78 Densmore, “Teton Sioux Music,” pp. 492-3. 
79 Ibid, p. 518. 
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HERMAN MELVILLE, “ISHMAEL” OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


BY J. V. NASH 


“FT SHMAEL” HERMAN MELVILLE dubbed himself in his 

greatest novel, Moby Dick, and the name was appropriate. 
He is the “Ishmael” of American literature. Again and again he 
challenged the dominant social and religious institutions of the 
mid-nineteenth century. Disgusted with the hypocrisies of his 
day, and with the evidences of “man’s inhumanity to man” which 
he saw all about him, he became an outcast and wanderer over 
distant lands and waters, hoping to discover, perchance, some 
Isle of the Blest, where the deepest yearnings of his heart might 
find realization and satisfaction. But the quest was vain; at 
Jast he abandoned geography and retired into the fastnesses of 
metaphysics. 

The dates of Melville’s birth and death are significant. He 
was born in 1819 and died in 1891. His life-span thus exactly 
coincides with that of Lowell, but that exclusive Brahmin in his 
ivory tower at Cambridge probably never heard of Melville. 
Melville’s birth, too, was in the same year with Walt Whitman’s, 
the bard of Camden surviving him by only a twelvemonth. P. T. 
Barnum, who accumulated a fortune by catering to a public which 
“Joved to be humbugged,” passed off the stage in a blaze of 
publicity in the very year of Melville’s death in poverty and 
obscurity. 

Melville was born in New York City and, like Whitman, was 
of mixed Dutch and English stock. His father, a merchant of 
the city, died while the boy was young, and Herman’s upbringing 
devolved upon an uncle. His mother seems to have been a woman 
of great force of character, who exerted a considerable influence 


upon Herman for a time. But against the maternal influence 
he ultimately revolted. 
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Well born and nurtured in good manners and a cosmopolitan 
tradition, he was, as a child, faced with the premature necessity 
of coming to some sort of terms with life on his own account. 
“Before the death of my father,” Melville later wrote, “I never 
thought of working for my living, and never knew that there 
were hard hearts in the world.” 

A childhood tragedy, such as the loss of a father, and the 
change from affluence to poverty, are likely to leave marks of 
embitterment upon the character, which are never afterwards 
effaced, and which predispose the mind to a pessimistic attitude. 

Melville was a sensitive and impetuous child, of rich but un- 
disciplined imagination. By temperament and circumstance he 
was soon at hopeless odds with himself and with his environment. 
Because of the family poverty, his schooling was of the scantiest. 
_ His scholastic career ended with a few months at the Albany 
Classical School. As he himself remarked, he learned to think 
much and bitterly before his time. 

He worked in his brother’s cap and fur store at Albany; later 
he was employed in the bank at that place. He found both of 
these occupations repugnant. Then he went to his uncle’s farm 
in Massachusetts, where he experimented in farming and school- 
teaching. But this only heightened his discontent. 

“Stirred by motives of desperation, and by the delusion that 
some stupendous discovery of happiness lay just over the world’s 
rim, Melville planned a hegira.”* Thus it was that, at the age 
of eighteen, goaded by hardship and lured by the promise of dis- 
tant lands, Melville shipped to England on a merchantman as a 
common sailor. 

Then began his long wandering over the face of the earth. 
He became “Ishmael.” He liked the name. “Call me Ishmael,” 
he wrote in Moby Dick. “Some years ago—never mind how long 
precisely—having little or no money in my purse, and nothing 
particular to interest me on shore, I thought I would sail about 
a little, and see the watery part of the world. It is a way I 
have of driving off the spleen, and regulating the circulation. . . .” 

The nature of the thoughts that filled Melville’s mind as he 
was preparing to leave on his first voyage is strikingly revealed 
in the following reflection: “Talk not of the bitterness of middle 
age and after life; a boy can feel all that and much more, when 


1R. M. Weaver, Introduction to Redburn. 
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upon his young soul the mildew has fallen; and the fruit, which 
with others is only blasted after ripeness, with him is nipped in 
the first blossom and bud.” ? 

His experiences on this voyage are set forth in Redburn, which 
was not, however, his first book. The journey was literally 
filled with hardships for the boy, though the physical privation 
and suffering were slight as compared with the mental torture 
caused by the heartlessness and cruelty of the sailors, in whom 
he could find no companionship. 

He stood in the greatest fear of a certain individual named 
Jackson, whom he describes in a passage of startling realism: 
This sinister figure “was as yellow as gamboge, had no more 
whiskers on his cheek than I have on my elbows. His hair had 
fallen out, and left him very bald, except in the nape of his 
neck, and just behind the ears, where it was stuck over with 
short little tufts, and looked like a worn-out shoe brush. His 
nose had broken down in the middle, and he squinted with one 
eye, and did not look very straight out of the other. He dressed 
a good deal like a Bowery boy; for he despised the ordinary 
sailor rig; wearing a pair of great overall blue trousers, fastened 
with suspenders, and three red woolen shirts, one over the other 

. and he had a large white wool hat, with a broad rolling 

brim . . . . He might have seen thirty, or perhaps fifty years 

Nothing was left of this Jackson but the foul lees and 

dregs of a man; he was thin as a shadow; nothing but skin and 

bones .’ Throughout the voyage, Melville was the un- 
fortunate victim of this ruffian’s abuse. 

But even more disillusioning experiences were awaiting Mel- 
ville when he landed at Liverpool. Once, while in the vicinity 
of the docks, he heard a low, feeble wail. He found an opening 
that led to a nearby cellar. In his own words, “crouching in 
nameless squalor, with her head bowed over, was the figure of 
what had been a woman. Her blue arms folded to her livid 
bosom, two shrunken things like children, that leaned toward 
her, one on each side . . . . I never thought of relieving them; 
for death was so stamped in their glazed and unimploring eyes, 
that I almost regarded them as already no more. I stood look- 
ing down on them, while my whole soul swelled within me; and 
I asked myself, what right had anybody in the wide world to 


2 Redburn, p. 10. 
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smile and be glad when sights like this were to be seen? It was 
enough to turn the heart to gall; . . . . For who were these 
ghosts that I saw? Were they not human beings? A woman 
and two girls? With eyes, and lips, and ears like any queen? 
With hearts which, though they did not bound with blood, yet 
beat with a dull, dead ache that was their life.” 

He went out to seek aid. When he informed a ragged old 
woman neighbor that the unfortunate was still alive, her re- 
joinder was: “Then she'll never die. She’s been down there 
these three days with nothing to eat;—that I know myself.” 
“She desarves it,’ muttered an old hag, who was just placing 
on her crooked shoulders her bag of pickings, and who was 
turning to totter off. “That Betsy Jennings desarves it—was she 
ever married, tell me that?’ He soon met a policeman. “It’s 
none of my business, Jack,” said he. “I don’t belong to that 
street.” No one would even lend him a pitcher to carry water 
to the poor wretches. 

Such was Melville’s experience of “man’s inhumanity to man,” 
in the great Christian city of Liverpool. He had fled from New 
York and the New World, hoping to find a better civilization in 
the Old. It is not surprising that he fell into reflections of the 
most bitter and pessimistic character. He writes: ‘Surrounded 
as we are by the wants and woes of our fellow men, and yet 
given to follow our pleasures, regardless of their pains, are we 
not like people sitting up with a corpse, and making merry in 
the house of the dead?” 

After this first taste of disillusionment abroad, he came home 
disgusted with everything. He then secured a position teaching 
school. This proved to be a _ nerve-racking experience, and 
once more he sought a means of escape. Again he turned to 
the sea. In 1841 he shipped on the whaler “Acushnet.” But 
he was just as much dissatisfied with this voyage as with the 
first. In fact, he found life on board so intolerable that, along 
with a companion, he deserted the ship and took refuge on an 
island of the Marquesas group, where he spent four months 
among the natives. 

His novel Typee tells of his experiences on the island. The 
South Sea Islands were the last part of the world to be opened 
to civilization. They did not come into notice until late in the 
eighteenth century, when the English gradually began to extend 
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their control into those far-off seas, primarily through the efforts 
of Captain Cook. In 1775 the London Missionary Society was 
organized, its chief object being to Christianize the world as 
speedily as possible. The South Sea Islands quickly engaged 
the interested attention of these zealous propagandists, and 
missionaries were sent out with plentiful supplies of Bibles. 

The natives readily accepted the missionaries, little as they may 
have understood their theology. The Napoleonic wars temporarily 
interrupted this evangelical activity in England, but at the end 
of this period there came another movement of missionary zeal. 
In the wake of the missionaries came the traders, a profane, un- 
scrupulous lot. 

It was just at this time that Melville, with his companion— 
a young man by the name of Green—whom he had induced to 
escape with him from their ship, arrived on the scene. For 
four months Melville lived among the natives. In Typee he 
gives a fascinating account of his experiences on the island. 

This was the most joyous book that Melville wrote. There 
was nothing that he would have liked better than to blot out 
all memories of civilization and live among the natives as one 
of them. This, he thought, was his one opportunity to find 
peace and happiness. But he realized that this could not be. 
He shrank from the ordeal of a complete bodily tatooing, which 
his native friends urged upon him. Four months later an op- 
portunity came to leave the island, and he took it. A suspicion 
of the possibility of his being served up at a cannibalistic feast 
seems to have hastened his decision to get away from the island. 

In Typee Melville mentions many charming incidents of his 
association with a native girl, Fayaway. He admits only that 
they became very good friends. It was considered perfectly 
legitimate for a man in Melville’s position to take a comely young 
native girl for his mistress. But any suggestion of such a rela- 
tionship was highly offensive to the Puritan prejudices of Mel- 
ville’s readers, and they damned the book on account of it. 

This incensed Melville against the reading public, and his 
annoyance was increased by the reception accorded his later books. 
Tt culminated at last in a fixed attitude of scorn and contempt. 

Typee was followed by Omoo in 1847. As the publishers put 
it: “With respect to Typee, Omoo is the reverse of the medal: 
as the former work presents the only account ever given of the 
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state of nature in which the Polynesians are originally found, so 
the latter production will exhibit them as affected by a prolonged 
intercourse with foreigners.” 

In Omoo, Melville describes his observations in a subsequent 
visit among these islands. He writes: “I was painfully struck 
by the considerable number of sickly or deformed persons; un- 
doubtedly made so by a virulent complaint, which under native 
treatment, almost invariably affects, in the end, the muscles and 
bones of the body. In particular, there is a dislocation of the 
back, most unsightly to behold, originating in a horrible form of 
the malady.”* This and other bodily afflictions were unknown 
before the discovery of the islands by the whites. 

In his preface he is careful to say: “In every statement con. 
nected with missionary operations, a strict adherence to fact has, 
of course, been scrupulously observed; and in some instances it 
has even been deemed advisable to quote previous voyages in 
corroboration of what is offered as the fruit of the author’s own 
observations. Nothing but an earnest desire for truth and good 
has led him to touch upon this subject at all.” 

Melville was moved to many sad reflections when he com- 
pared the present condition of the natives with the state of things 
before the arrival of the missionaries and traders. He painted 
an exceedingly gloomy picture of native life under the new 
regime. His views regarding the effects of “civilization” are 
deeply pessimistic. To quote: 

“Tt has been said that the only way to civilize a people is 
to form in them habits of industry. Jduged by this principle, 
the Tahitians are less civilized now than formerly. True, their 
constitutional indolence is excessive; but surely, if the spirit of 
Christianity is among them, so unchristian a vice ought to be, 
at least, partially remedied. But the reverse is the fact. In- 
stead of acquiring new occupations, old ones have been dis- 
continued. 

“To me, so recently from a primitive valley of the Marquesas, 
the aspect of most of the dwellings of the poorer Tahitians, and 
their general habits, seemed anything but tidy; nor could I avoid 
a comparison, immeasurably to the disadvantage of these partially 
civilized islanders. 


3 Omoo, p. 1381. 
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“In Tahiti, the people have nothing to do; and idleness, every- 
where, is the parent of vice. ‘There is scarcely anything,’ says 
the good old Quaker Wheeler, ‘so striking, or pitiable, as their 
aimless, nerveless mode of spending life.’ 


“The fact is, that the mechanical and agricultural employ- 
ments of civilized life require a kind of exertion altogether too 
steady and sustained to agree with an indolent people like the 
Polynesians. Calculated for a state of nature, in a climate 
:rovidentially adapted to it, they are unfit for any other. Nay, 
as a race, they cannot otherwise long exist. 


“In view of these things, who can remain blind to the fact 
that, so far as mere temporal felicity is concerned, the Tahitians 
are far worse off now, than formerly; and although their cir- 
cumstances, upon the whole, are bettered by the presence of 
the missionaries, the benefits conferred by the latter become utterly 
insignificant when confronted with the vast preponderance of evil 
brought about by other means.” His general conclusion is that 
“their prospects are hopeless.” 


His next book, Mardi, published in 1849, is divided into three 
parts: first, a novel of adventure, having nothing to do with the 
second part, which is a satire on contemporary civilization. The 
third part is an allegory. In this book he attacks the very founda- 
tion of American religion and commercialism. He spares no one. 
Tle is very daring, and never hesitates to say what he thinks. 
There are many satires on minor conventions. He has much to 
say on superstition and slavery, but the sharpest shafts of his 
ridicule are directed against the Fundamentalism of his day. 


This book was followed by Whitejacket in 1850. It relates 
his experience on an American man-of-war, from Callao, South 
America, to the United States, in 1843. The conditions which 
he encountered on this voyage seemed to him the worst of any 
that he had as yet met. There were, in thé United States Navy 
at that time, thirteen offenses punishable by death, and innumer- 
able others punishable by flogging. Melville was aroused to 
intense indignation by reason of these barbarous punishments. 
He wrote his book in order to awake public opinion in favor of 
reform. It was the Uncle Tom’s Cabin of slavery in the navy, 
and its effect was noteworthy. It resulted in the abolishment of 
flogging and other savage punishments in the American Navy. 
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It was his experience with human cruelty as set forth in this 
book that led to the publication of Pierre, in 1852. 

Meanwhile, however, Melville in 1851 published his best 
known novel, Moby Dick. “Melville,” says Van Doren, “brought 
to the task a sound knowledge of actual whaling, much curious 
Jearning in the literature of the subject, and, above all, an imagi- 
nation which worked with great power upon the facts of his 
own experience. Moby Dick, the strange, fierce white whale that 
Captain Ahab pursues with such relentless fury, was already a 
legend among the whalers, who knew him as ‘Mocha Dick.’ It 
remained for Melville to lend some kind of poetic or moral sig- 
nifance to a struggle ordinarily conducted for no cause but profit. 
As he handles the story, Ahab, who has lost a leg in the jaws 
of the whale, is driven by a wild desire for revenge, which 
bas maddened him and which makes him identify Moby Dick 
with the very spirit of evil and hatred. Ahab, not Melville, is 
to blame if the story seems an allegory, which Melville plainly 
declares it was not; but it contains, nevertheless, the semblance 
of a conflict between the ancient and unscathable forces of 
nature and the ineluctable enmity of man.” 

In the light of Melville’s other books, it is difficult not to 
read an allegory into Moby Dick. In Captain Ahab we may 
see humanity represented, and in Moby Dick the evil forces of 
nature. Ahab has been terribly injured by Moby Dick, and 
starts out to get revenge, but is in the end overpowered and 
killed. Man, after all, is powerless against the unthinking and 
destructive forces of nature. There are many extraordinary 
characters in the book; among them, Squeegee, a South Sea 
native who has become one of the whaling crew. To the author, 
the untutored savage seems vastly superior morally to civilized 
white men. — 

The book which raised the greatest furore of any that Mel- 
ville wrote is Pierre. It is a mixture of autobiography, phantasy, 
and philosophy. The style is horrible; it is as badly written as 
possible. In it he tried to picture his own mental development, 
and maliciously satirized his own early attempts at writing. 

Pierre tried to get justice done to his illegitimate half-sister, 
but he failed, and thereupon decided that morality does not 
pay. He fell ino an abyss of pessimism, seeing nothing but 
selfishness in humanity. “The intention of this dark, wild book 
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of incest and death seems to be to show the impracticability 
of virtue; that morality is a luxury occasionally to be indulged 
in by a strolling’ divinity, but for man a dangerous form of 
Innacy.7* 

This book cost Melville many friends, it ruined his reputa- 
tion, and caused him to retire into obscurity. It virtually ended 
his literary career, and he sank into an oblivion ‘that was destined 
to endure until about 1919. 

His few literary efforts after Pierre passed almost unnoticed 
by the public. The only books belonging to this last period that 
deserve mention are I/srael Potter, The Confidence Man, and 
Clarel. 

In Israel Potter, “the unnecessary degration of the hero with 
which the book closes is utterly inexcusable, both in art and 
probability ; it is a cruel practical joke.” ® 


5 Tbid. 
The Confidence Man comprises a series of melancholy episodes 


on a Mississippi River boat. The characters seem to be possessed 
of superhuman conversational endurance. The motto of the book 
might well be, “He who hates vice hates humanity.” 

Clarel is extremely difficult to follow. In it he lost his balance 
completely in metaphysics. 

Melville tried. marriage, and that also proved to be a disap- 
pointment. To one of his restless nature, the obligations of mat- 
rimony were irksome; nevertheless there was no escape from 
them for him. Literary disaster was followed by failing eye- 
sight. Finally, he secured work in the custom house, to gain a 
scanty livelihood. Here he drudged for twenty-one years, until 
1882, and his passing in 1891 was unnoticed. Practically a 
generation was to elapse before his resurrection as one of the 
outstanding figures in American literature. 


4R. M. Weaver, Centennial of Herman Melville. 


2H PRIZESIOP LIEGE 
BY EDWARD BRUCE HILL 


N every public contest or competition it is customary to award 
I prizes for excellence. Sometimes these are purely honorary, 
and to attain them gives no other gratification or benefit than 
that of satisfied ambition. The Greeks, with ‘that wonderful 
spiritual feeling which differentiates them from all other men who 
have preceded or who have followed them, would have no other 
kind. No peaceful contests have ever equalled the Olympian, 
Isthmian and Nemean games, but the visitors received no greater 
material reward than a quickly fading wreath of laurel, olive or 
parsley. Yet so honored were the contestants that a father whose 
son died in the contests, an occurrence by no means unknown, re- 
ceived the congratulations and not the condolences of his friends. 
To have striven even unto death brought honor almost as great 
as victory could win. 

We are not so idealistic. The prize with us (except for 
purely scholastic honors) must be something of intrinsic value. 
To be sure, in the case of those who are called amateurs, we 
forbid prizes of money or the turning of prizes into money, but 
the prize itself must be a thing of money worth. We bestow 
upon winners costly articles, sometimes useless, sometimes of 
some utility, though we do forbid them, even if they cannot 
use the thing, to turn it by sale into money which they can use. 
A crown of parsley would be often less embarrassing, but we must 
see the money in the reward in some form to make it seem to us 
worth while. In most countries even a friendly game of cards 
must have some money dependent upon it, though the sum be 
small. When a contestant is willing to renounce the rank of an 
amateur money is the usual reward, and whatever in the way of 
distinction the winner gets is valued chiefly as a means of 
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getting more money in other contests, or a proof of capacity to 
do so. 

In the greatest contest of all, the contest of life, we have 
reached substantially the same point. Here we are all profes- 
sionals; there is no amateur. To be sure, in politics of the higher 
sort we disapprove of a man’s turning his successes into money, 
except where an important salary is attached to an office, and even 
then to that extent only; but generally opportunities are open to one 
highly placed which would not otherwise be his, by which money 
is to be had without dishonor. We are astonished if one who 
has held high office dies poor, though we praise him for it. 

Nor has it ever been otherwise. We look back, and men have 
always looked back, to a time when wealth was not all-controlling, 
but there never was such a time. In ruder periods there were 
different ways of acquiring wealth, but it was always the wealth 
which, however acquired and however disguised in its results, 
was the substance of the prize, and the means and condition, 
at once, of the winning of what other prize might be desired. 

Once the strong man armed might defeat his adversaries in 
fight and deprive them of their lives, their liberty and their 
property, but society was very little organized before no one man, 
however strong and brave, could long hold his position by him- 
self. He must have followers. to defend him and fight for him, 
and to maintain such a band he must have means to provide for 
their maintenance and pay. At first what we should call a robber 
chief, he could, for a time, enable his followers to subsist by 
plunder, but if he aspired higher only wealth could enable him 
to realize his ambitions. At that point, mental force begins to 
show a superiority over physical force, and to command it. 
Jacopo Sforza needed great strength and courage to become a 
leader of condottieri. Francesco Sforza needed only wit and 
money to become Duke of Milan. The Acciauoli were first 
iron-masters, then bankers, and, when they had amassed wealth, 
they needed no warlike powers in their own persons to become 
Dukes of Athens. It is true that incursions of barbarians and 
uprisings of the poorer classes (who always, did they but realize 
it, have the power to deprive all winners of all prizes) have 
sometimes disturbed, for a while, the normal order of things ; 
but in general, and always with the exception, already made, of 
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scholastic distinction, wealth has been the prize upon which the 
winning of all other prizes depended. 

Society has never greatly troubled itself with the awarding of 
the prizes, but only with the rules of the game. It has not been 
a judge or committee of award to determine to whom the prizes 
should go, but a committee of arrangements to make the rules, 
or an umpire and referee to enforce them. Very early it de- 
termined that physical strength and courage should not count; 
so long ago that the fighting man who won and kept with his 
good sword is a dim and shadowy figure to us. Occasionally he 
has reappeared in a large form, but society, if it could not re- 
sist, has condemned him. Constantly he is with us as a robber 
or a burglar, but society calls him a criminal and punishes him, 
instead of rewarding him as once it did. 

Indeed, it was a favorite theory in the last century that the 
only business of society was to keep the peace, that is, to see 
to it that superior physical ability should never win a prize. 
That done, there were no rules of the game. Any method of 
winning but by force was to be allowed. Very nearly that policy 
was followed in many parts of the world, particularly in the 
United States. For a time the result was not very unsatisfactory, 
but it has come to be viewed with less favor, and the century 
was not over when pretty determined efforts to establish other 
rules began. It was found that, for the mass of. people, the 
suppression of the fighting man had not solved the problem. 

The fighting man, as has been said, having made himself the 
rich man and having thus got a fighting power beyond what his 
unaided arm could furnish, found means to transmit his wealth 
to descendants and so to endow them with a force which made 
their individual power unimportant. When fighting was stopped 
the fighting man’s descendants became merely the rich, and, their 
wealth being hereditary, come to form, as a class, the nobles. But 
with the cessation of fighting came the greater and more rapid 
development of a class which had already begun to exist and 
had borne no small part in the suppression of violence. This 
class, for lack of any English word, we call the bourgeoisie. 
Perhaps the nearest English term which would describe them, 
in this relation, at least, would be to call them the business men. 

The bourgeois were engaged in trade, and became richer and 
richer. The nobles, the descendants of the fighting man, did not 
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trade, and were now cut off from their ancestral method of ob- 
taining wealth, and did not grow richer; some grew very poor. 
But the fighting men had organized society with themselves in 
the saddle, and they sat tight. The business man, conscious of 
all that makes real power except legal right, grew restive. So 
came the revolution. 

It was the lower classes, the poor, who made the revolution, 
but it was the bourgeois who directed it. As the fighting man 
had organized society, so the business man reorganized it. He 
had long since tied the fighting man’s hands so that he could 
not fight. Now he reduced him completely to the position of 
anyone else, and then he had a free field and no favor. With 
force excluded it all became a matter of business, and in such 
a situation the business man was master. As, when force was 
allowed, the fighting man alone had a chance to win, so now, 
when only business is allowed, the business man alone can win. 
So the event has shown. 

The great mass of mankind found themselves in relatively the 
same state always. Not conspicuously good fighters, they had to 
submit originally to the fighting man. After centuries of domina- 
tion by him and his descendants they rose, destroyed the nobles 
as the nobles had originally subdued them, by force, and thought 
that they were rid of masters forever. They had done so much 
that they thought that they had done more, and it took them 
about a century to begin dimly to recognize that the business 
man had taken the place of the fighting man and that they still 
had a master. It was long ago said that the revolution of 
*89-’93 was a bourgeois revolution and that there must be, and 
some day will be, a revolution of the people. 

The new masters took some time to get settled in their seats. 
They were not so very masterful at first. It took time to give 
them full control. So the first fighting men to acquire a fixed 
status had not been very oppressive. The protection given by 
them had been more beneficial than their rule had been harmful. 
Then, for a good while, business men arose from among the 
people and forced their way among the new ruling class. So 
fighting men had done when the old nobility was forming . Further- 
more, the new rule was milder than the old. It is a horrid act 
to ride down a man and slash him with a sword, and everybody 
will cry out at you. Let the man die quietly in a corner of 
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starvation and few will notice it; still fewer will think of con- 
necting you with his death. But the business man is punching, 
and works more quickly and methodically than the fighting man, 
and not a century passed before men began to feel the heavi- 
ness of his weight and dimly to become conscious that he needed 
some curbing as well as the fighting man. Hence, in this coun- 
try, anti-trust laws and similar restrictive legislation, and in many 
countries heavy death duties. 

Undoubtedly envy is at the bottom of much of the feeling 
which exists, but envy in such matters is not an ill feeling. If 
it leads, as it often does, to ambitious emulation, no one would 
consider it harmful; if it leads to an appreciation of evils in the 
social organization which might otherwise go unnoticed, it pro- 
duces good. Only where it is a barren feeling of hatred with 
no other fruit than a desire to injure is it an evil feeling, and 
in that naked form it rarely has force enough to be important. 

While the question is not important for our present purpose, 
it ought to be noted that there is a danger in the great and 
growing power of the business man which is real. Apart from 
the peril which the constantly increasing inequality of wealth 
constitutes to our institutions and even to the continuance of 
government at all, there is another spectre which may not be so 
unsubstantial as has been thought. Many people see Standard 
Oil in everything as regularly as some excited Protestants see 
the Catholic Church. Foolish as these ideas are, there can be 
no doubt that we are moving toward a concentration of pro- 
duction, transportation and distribution in fewer hands than 
would have seemed possible a few years ago. The process is 
progressive because it is natural. It benefits the owners in every 
way. Unless some unforeseen obstacle arises, it should not be 
many years before a group of men may meet around a single 
table who control everything of that sort in the United States, 
nor can such a group exist long before one man dominates them 
and our destinies. Against such a prospect our anti-trust laws 
are like Dame Partington’s broom against the Atlantic, for he 
must be blind indeed who does not see that we are in the presence 
of a great natural law, and that the attempt to restore competi- 
tion is as futile as would be an attempt to restore stage-coaches 
or canal boats as a means of travel against the competition of 
modern railways. 
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But taking conditions as they actually exist and have long 
existed, the prizes of life go, not according to abstract merit 
of any sort, not to intellectual capacity generally, not at all to 
the morally deserving, but simply and solely to the business men 
in the order of their business capacity. The distribution of these 
prizes has always been a subject of discussion and anxiety. It 
has always been felt that the system of award, whatever it 
happened to be at the time, was imperfect. The situation today 
is no better than it ever was. We have changed the beneficiaries 
and adopted a new principle of distribution, but we have not 
met the difficulty. We have eliminated the soldier and the noble, 
but we are no nearer an ideal system by substituting the busi- 
ness man and the rich man’s children. 

What, then, are the prizes of life? They may be summed up 
in two words: wealth and power. Reputation, honorary distinc- 
tion, is also a prize, but constantly tends to a lower grade, if 
it be not combined with one of the other two. The others are 
more or less correlative. He who has power can easily acquire 
wealth, he who has wealth has the potentiality, at least, of power. 
Among the general run of politicians it is well understood that 
they seek power chiefly as a means of acquiring wealth, and it 
is well known that to reach a certain degree of power they must, 
if they have not wealth themselves, be able to command it. On 
the other hand, those who are possessed of wealth are able to 
control officials, politicians and elections. 

Undoubtedly there are men on whom honorary distinction ex- 
ercises a greater attraction than either wealth or power, but so 
there are persons upon whom literary or scientific pursuits exer- 
cise a like attraction, even though no great distinction be 
attained. None of these is important to our purpose. Society 
is not affected by them. They do not influence it. The lives 
of others are not modified by what they do. These things, how- 
ever we may exalt them, and profess to admire them, are not 
for most men the real prizes of life. To the majority there is 
one chief prize: wealth. That seems to be, though it is not, 
within the reach of all; that, if attained, will give power to a 
corresponding extent, so far as its possessors desire it; that may 
easily be made to bring honorary distinction as well. For most, 
wealth is not only one of the prizes, it is the prize, of life. 

Nor, as has been seen, is this judgment unfair. Indeed, it has 
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probably never been so. We can hardly conceive of an organiza- 
tion of society in which wealth could not bring everything which 
men prize except happiness, and if wealth cannot ensure happi- 
ness the absence of wealth may, at least, prevent it. Wealth, to 
at least a moderate amount, may be and is usually the condition 
of happiness, even though it cannot of itself create it. Every- 
thing else it can give, and unhappiness it can at least alleviate. 
Consider the various causes of unhappiness: bereavement, sick- 
ness, disgrace, the enmity of others, the failure of ambition, and 
to each add poverty. None can reasonably, or will, question that 
the addition deepens immeasurably what is, in itself, so distressing. 
Give wealth, and none can deny the alleviation, insensible as it 
may be to the rich who suffer. 

Now if we were to award this prize upon. abstract principle 
and as if it were the real prize in a formal contest, how should 
we proceed? 

In the first place we should, no doubt, prefer those who by 
their services to mankind have deserved reward. This would in- 
clude many who do win the prize, the inventors, the developers 
of new regions and new resources, those who have helped supply 
the necessaries of life, those who have discovered new sources 
of supply, those who have facilitated interchange of goods, those 
who have promoted manufacturers, and thus at once made the 
product accessible to those who need it and give employment to 
those who make it. 

As at present organized, society does give these the prize, 
but upon an irrelevant condition; that they also be good business 
men. If they be not, the inventor shall wear his life out in 
poverty and find his only reward in empty posthumous fame; 
the developer of new regions and resources shall find them 
snatched from him when he has once shown their value; the 
maker of transportation and establisher of manufactures shall see 
his facilities working for another who was, perhaps, incapable of 
originating them, and the streams of wealth which they pour forth 
flowing in channels from access to which he is barred. 

Not so would an impartial judge of the contest award the 
prize. He would consider only what concerns mankind, that is, 
the degree of benefit which the particular man has conferred upon 
them, and would nicely apportion the award accordingly. He 
would consider all dishonesty, oppression, manipulation of securi- 
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ties, trading upon the necessities of the public and similar acts 
as disqualifying the competitors, and would exclude those who 
so acted. 

We, on the contrary, make such things titles to larger re- 
wards. The greatest fortunes are, in fact, founded upon and 
created by them. We vainly strive by laws to prevent them, 
but our efforts are futile. To use a common phrase, “that is 
business”, and when it has succeeded and great wealth has been 
accumulated we submit perforce, for only revolution could mend 
the matter, and that remedy we feel to be worse than any disease. 

But even apart from what are considered illegitimate practises, 
our present system takes not the least account of benefit to the 
community. Men die in poverty who have conferred immeasurable 
benefits upon us. The holders of our greatest fortunes have 
conferred substantially none. Excluding all questions of im- 
proper conduct, there can be no doubt that services to the public 
is not even an element in the case. The good business man 
does not, as a rule, antagonize the public needlessly, but neither 
does he serve it. It is by doing business that he reaps his re- 
ward, and service to man, if it appear at all, is wholly inci- 
dental. 

In the next place, we should award prizes to men of letters 
and of science, to scholars, poets, philosophers, artists of every 
sort, to all those who have benefited us in ways which have no 
material result. We should still pursue our purpose of regarding 
service to mankind as the achievement for which the prize is 
awarded, and the extent of that service as measuring the reward. 
It is just to prefer in the distribution of material rewards those 
who have produced what we distribute, but it may be that some 
others should be thought to deserve almost as highly. 

Statesmen, soldiers, legislators, judges and (let us not use the 
word “philanthropists” ) those who have helped to make life better, 
happier and easier, would also have their prizes. We can hardly 
say now where each should stand nor to what prize the men of 
all these categories should be entitled, but surely they must all be 
included. 

Then would be considered they who, with their hands and 
their heads, in humbler rank perhaps than those already named, 
aid in the creation of wealth and in upholding our social organiza- 
tion. To each according to his desert his individual prize. 
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Ethical considerations we should exclude as such. We should 
look at the question in a broad social way. The community pro- 
duces wealth; that wealth is to be distributed among its mem- 
bers, having regard to an ideal distribution in accordance with 
the benefit which the country receives. We are not considering 
him, whatever his virtues, from whom the community receives 
substantially nothing, not the moral demerit (if it so be) of one 
from whom the community receives much. It is only a just and 
fair distribution of a common fund at which we aim. 

The business man, then, to whom we award everything now, 
(for no one gains a prize at all unless he be a good business 
man) figures in such a plan in a very low place, next to the 
worker with his hands, unless he have incidentally some other 
claim. No matter how successful he may be, the public is not 
usually interested in or benefited by what he does. The late A. 
T. Stewart, for example, while he made a large fortune for him- 
self and, we may assume, by unobjectionable methods, did not in 
the process really benefit the community at all. 

Of course all this is purely speculative. No one would think 
of any such system of awards, nor can it be conceived as any- 
thing possible in practice, were it within reasonable contempla- 
tion as a theory. Even as a speculation there would be no agree- 
ment, probably, as to the relative position to be assigned to dif- 
ferent classes of persons. But it serves to bring out one thing 
which can hardly cause much difference of opinion, and this is 
that no interest of society requires or justifies a system by which 
the man of business, purely as such, monopolizes the richest prizes 
of life. 

Now it is to be borne in mind that our social organization 
is purely conventional. There is not a right of any man which 
is not, in a sense, artificial, He has these rights because society 
-is so organized as to secure them to him, and with a different 
organization his rights would be quite different; under other 
organizations they have been quite different; they differ, even rad- 
ically, in different places today. 

We are, therefore, dealing with nothing primordial. All rights 
and rules would disappear if our present social frame were dis- 
solved. If, then, we find that any rule works ill, we are 
quite at liberty to change it. Once we changed the rules when 
we deprived the fighting man of the power to enrich himself 
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by main force. Society (for, whatever the form of government, 
only society as a whole can really make these changes) became 
convinced that the old order was intolerable and abrogated it. 
Society has become restive under the rule of the business man. 
Various laws have been passed in the attempt to restrict his 
powers and modify the results of their exercises. Thus far they 
have been largely ineffective, but it may be that measures can be 
found as effective as those that made the fighting man helpless 
and destroyed the privileges of the nobles. There is a peculiar 
difficulty from the fact that the present ruler of society is not 
sharply differentiated from the rest of mankind as were the fight- 
ing man and the noble. Laws could be passed to affect the latter 
alone; it is difficult to frame laws to affect the former which will 
not affect and include others who need no restraint. 

But no natural rights are violated by the attempt, nor will be 
violated if the attempt succeed. So far as the efforts have gone, 
there has been much complaint from those affected that they are 
denied the rights of other citizens and are singled out for oppres- 
sive legislation. That may be and may properly be. If the usual 
laws do not act upon a man because of his exceptional situation, 
in the same way as they do upon others; if, while nominally the 
same for all, they have the effect of giving him special privileges 
or powers, then they ought to be changed, and laws affecting him 
especially ought to be made. Sane legislation takes account of 
facts, and is not led astray by theories or phrases. No one is 
to be persecuted, but no one is to be favored because laws, in 
appearance equal, become by circumstances unequal as to him. 

It may be that the problem is, at present, insoluble. It may 
be that nothing short of a complete reconstruction of our social 
fabrics will suffice. Yet it surely deserves the deepest study, the 
most anxious thought, the most earnest effort, to find some way 
by which it shall be possible to avoid giving to the possessors of 
one particular kind of mental ability, and that not a kind of 
great value to the community, all the prizes of life. 


RELIGION AND ART 


BY S. ROBERT SAUNDERS 


ae is Religion? 

In each of us there exists a consciousness of being, undefined 
and undefinable, but a reality nevertheless. I call this the con- 
sciousness of “I am”, and by that “I am” I designate the soul 
which is my possession: the essential ego. It is this ego alone 
- which comprehends a greater, and this greater soul is what I 
understand to be God, conveniently explained by the simple words 
“all that is good”. It is apparent that both these comprehensions, 
these experiences of consciousness, are spiritual in essence. Hence, 
contact between the spiritual “I am” which is my soul, and the 
greater spiritual goodness which pervades the universe, must be 
spiritual contact; the syllogism is complete. This spiritual contact 
is what I understand religion to be. It requires no ritual, no 
dogma, no order, no creed, to explain it. Religion is merely con- 
tact between the soul and God: that is, between the lesser spirit 
within, which is the ego, and the universal spirit within the uni- 
verse, which is God. The understanding of this contact is the aim 
of life. , 

What is Art? 

Art is the precise expression of spiritual contact. It is to man 
the embodiment of the experiences of his consciousness. Shake- 
speare was thus an artist: first, because he was capable of receiving 
impressions from without, which he transmuted into the ether ot 
his soul, and of collating—through reason and by means of his 
imagination—those inner essences which formed the mysteries of 
his own soul-conceptions; secondly, because these impressions, so 
transmuted and collated, found root, and were fostered, cultivated 
and developed until they became life; thirdly, because he was con- 
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ecious that there was an undefinable contact between this soul and 
all that it contained and revealed, and the great God-soul within 
the universe; and, fourthly, because he was faithful in expressing, 
in words, what the results of this contact were, or, more plainly, 
he was faithful in explaining life. I have reduced the essentials 
to four. The first three are important to all men because all men 
need religion: religion as I understand it and have tried to express 
it above. The fourth—which all men can appreciate, but few can 
adequately produce—is the artist’s key; it is the eapression, in 
Shakespeare’s case the expression by words. By a similar process 
can be explained the artist in the musician like Chopin, the sculptor 
like Michael Angelo, and the painter like Turner or David Cox. 

We can all understand religion, and we can all be religious, 
because we can all—by a process of individual isolation—compre- 
hend contact between our inner life and our soul-conceptions, and 
the underlying life of the universe. So, also, can we all under- 
stand art. In one confined sense art and religion are synonymous. 
But we do not all expound or interpret this synonym, and it is 
this exposition and interpretation which is the function of the 
artist, and this extra facility which makes the artist. 

It seems intelligible to deduce from the foregoing that all 
artists are religious; but that all religious people are not neces- 
sarily artists; in fact, very few have ever been so. The develop- 
ment of this will, no doubt, yield ground for dispute between 
the orthodox view of religion (the religion of Christianity in 
particular), and my own view of it. I am, however, attacking 
only the narrow satisfaction which is found in the man who 
pins his emblem of faith on the flag-staff of dogma and creed. 
Such as he requires an apologia for his present satisfaction 
with life, and, confessing a belief in a heaven which is wholly 
incomprehensible to him, he accepts an apologia in the form of 
dogma and creed. This he calls faith. If he knew an intel- 
ligible God, he would realize that his conception of his existence— 
so far as it is intelligible to him—is false. For religion, being 
spiritual contact, is not a code of law or mortals; it is not a state- 
ment of a creed; and—it is not necessarily Christianity. 

Why, then, is Christianity the embodiment of my religion? 
Or, more simply, why do I believe in Jesus? My answer is that 
in him I see, not a super-divinity of exclusive origin, but what 
perfect contact between the soul of man and the spirit of God 
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can be: a contact which in the end implies unity. In other 
words, I see in Jesus the perfect life suitable and attainable for 
me, and for all men, on earth. I conceive Christ to be the basis 
of my religion, because Christ interprets life for me, here and now. 
This is the only explanation of my Christianity; it is very simple 
and very logical. 

What, again, is the association of Christianity with art, and 
how are they connected? Simply in this: that to me Christ was 
the supreme artist. The common consideration of art is confined, 
in the minds of most people, to literature, music, sculpture, 
painting. Every so-called critic of art has so limited his con- 
ception of art. But, through a long period of soul-searching, 
1 have made a discovery new to myself, which I cannot find in 
books, nor in the expression of any other artistic medium. It 
is this: art being, as I understand it, the expression of life, it 
is, in its complete sense, expressed in Jesus Christ and in him 
only. 

Art exists for me whenever there is appreciation and under- 
standing manifested in my soul as the result of contact with the 
appreciation and understanding experienced by the artist. For 
example, the moment which the ego which I possess under- 
stands (through reading The Cherry Orchard) something, how- 
ever little, of the understanding which Tchekov’s personal ego 
achieved, and which he expressed in that work, then at that 
moment the seed of art germinated, and for me that particular 
evidence of it must henceforward develop and’ so live. Such 
an experience is the apology for literature, while similar ex- 
periences are the apologies for music, sculpture and painting. 
And, what is most important of all, precisely the same type of 
experience is my apologia for my Christian religion, which is 
contact with true life through the contemplation of Truth, made 
soul-visible through Jesus Christ, the supreme artist. 

Now I suggest that anyone who does not understand religion, 
that is, who does not understand what is spiritual contact be- 
tween his soul and the spirit of God, can add nothing useful 
to the consideration of this subject. People attempt to regard 
the aesthetic application of art as if it were the alpha and 
omega of a concise subject. A person who listens to music 
and merely feels a satisfied exultation of body, and so accepts 
a sedative instead of a cure for the mental diseases of life, or 
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who looks at a fine building and sees only its proportions, or who 
observes a beautiful woman and can attach importance to her 
physical attraction only, such an one is as incapable of under- 
standing art as he is incapable of understanding religion. He 
can be likened to that type of religionist who thinks that by 
expressing a verbal acknowledgment of Christ he will have 
eternal life. For to say “I believe in Jesus”, is not enough: to 
say “I will be as he was” becomes all-sufficient. That is the 
difference between the pseudo-religious and the truly religious 
man. 

In reaching the stage of my present conviction, it was neces- 
sary to undergo a completely subversionary process with regard 
to my mental attitude to the aesthetic principles of art. If by 
the general term “aesthetics” is meant the appeal of the beautiful 
to our physical senses, then the beautiful in art is almost value- 
less, and when it promotes lust of any kind it is obviously evil. 
Such beauty goes only skin deep, though the fault lies, not with 
beauty, but with ourselves. Where true art really lives, beauty 
is the hand-maiden of the soul. 

Consideration of the aesthetic appeal of a beautiful building 
for worship provides a super-example of the manner in which 
men cheat themselves. So long as men and women live in 
hovels, work in hovels, think in hovels (if at all), dream and 
die in hovels, so long the beautiful building wherein religion 
is always assumed to be an especially potent force (as if any- 
thing spiritual could be enclosed in walls) is a lie. Every 
beautiful church is ugly, because there is no connection between 
the building and true religion, any more than there can be con- 
nection between that impostor known to some men as_ beauty 
yet which is wholly material, and the real beauty which is known 
ic the revealers of truth and which is essentially spiritual. For 
how can there be connection when there is no life? Where 
“Beauty is Truth”, aesthetics are lost in the mire of their own 
making, sunk by the realities of life. Keats knew better than 
most people. For religion is life, and art is life, and a beautiful 
church in the slums is an impossible attempt to unite life and 
death as one. It is a colossal example of the false and the 
cheat. The pseudo-Christianity of to-day is propped-up but dead; 
the creeds are dead; all man made religious laws are dead. But 
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Christ, who alone understood what spiritual contact implies, 
lives: to realize the paradox is to cheat ourselves no longer. 

Men must be born again in spirit. They will then under- 
stand that art is truly the handmaiden of religion. The long 
years of groping and searching for truth, the ensuing process 
of spiritual gestation, and the final upheaval will be worth it, 
after all. ; 


MOON-CALVES OF DEMOCRACY 
BY HARDIN T. MC CLELLAND 


OUR years ago this Spring Floyd Dell picked out a national 
HK characteristic of the contemporary world when he personified 
our common faults and foibles all under the somewhat piquant term, 
“moon-calf”’. But I claim to have made observations around and 
above those which he thought sufficient. First of all the moon- 
calf’s function always appears to be the mad pursuit of whatever 
is inconsistent and anachronistic; he is chronically provincial and 
morbidly muggletonian, he has the Jenkins mind and his tastes 
forever waver somewhere between chauvinism and marivaudage. 
If there is the least prospect that a certain course of conduct will 
allow a person’s propensities to seek their fill unhaltered and in- 
satiably, the moon-calf takes to it like a bird to garden-seed. And 
if there is the least rumor of adversity either from the housetops 
of public opinion or from the aromatic cellars of those not yet 
moon-struck, he likewise flees the ominous circumstances as if they 
spelled War and hides behind some popular intellectual fad such as 
Futurism, Bolshevism, Success-Psychology, political flapdoodle, flap- 
perism and international conferences on disarmament and dope. 
Such an individual thinks nothing (absolutely nothing!) of wearing 
long hair, flowing ties, polkadot sox, green shirts, blue gloves, 
et al., nor does he greatly hold aloof and scruple about joining as 
many clubs and lodges as his memory for passwords will permit. 
Self-assertion and the motlibriste acquisition of material accoutre- 
ment are the prize mottoes of his peculiar metier; to be exclusive 
in his very forwardness and folly is the patent of his ignobility. 

When he grows up and his penchant for the superlative has at 
last become more syave and soidisant, the moon-calf then seeks to 
become a captain of industry, a social lion, a despotic boss of 
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something or other, or at least his fancy dreams how regal his 
capacity is for absorbing and exploiting others’ efforts at pro- 
duction and, like Bernard Shaw’s modern gentleman, he often feels 
fatigued over the vicarious exertion for the merest sort of lazy 
livelihood. If chance has made him a Wallstreeter his affliction 
may be called Bovine Lunacy; if he becomes an acrobatic dispenser 
of promiscuous charities his name stands loudly advertised in elec- 
trical blazonry; while if he has been chosen as a college president 
he takes out an endowment policy and swears allegiance to the 
prince-regents in all the patriotic terms of free-alty. But, alas, if 
his neighbors fry fish with their kitchen doors open or forget to 
pull down their bathroom shades, his whole directorate is called in 
special session and the courts are importuned for warrants or 
contiguous restraining orders. In fact, no one near or far can 
exercise the divine and democratic right to do as he pleases except 
the superspoilt and subsnobbish son of Selene! 

Futile dreams of wealth, power, ease and luxury are his daily 
proprium and exercise; the vainglory of vulgar conquest over some 
equally stupid fellow man is his ecstasy at night. The plain and 
honest medium of life’s genial mint is all too vapid for moon- 
born exchange, and the unique ritual of Christian generosity is 
mediocre prattle to the lunar saint. Fear, incompetence, sorrow or 
fickle pride may be the misfortune of others, but they are there as 
gelden opportunities lackeying his Mammon creed; and crime is 
one way or another invariably the explanatory footnote to his daily 
text. Who then would expect a trapper to forego his catch? And 
who would claim to know one single postichee free from latent 
greed and insincerity. Divine healers have little sense to pass a 
hand over wrinkled brows, and social reformers have little chance 
to choose a working force between shrewd loup-gartus and fickle 
dilettantes. The cheap burlesque of rogues and fools will always 
hold the center of life’s stage it seems. 

Still, for those who have no fancy notions or illusions, every- 
thing in this world has its proper value and pursuit; but the nature 
of this value and the motive of this pursuit depend upon our own 
impulsive whims or compulsory desires, our own flowery view- 
points or self-serving aims. Thus human affairs are so diverse 
they often seem quite anti-thetical and opposed to the very moods 
which sponser them. To one man wealth is an obstacle and a 
spiritual calamity; to another it is a primary interest and necessity 
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of life, the perquisites of its possession being just so many ex- 
pressions of individual spirit, power and prestige. To one man 
culture is a daily communion with the good things of life, a 
Pierian Spring wherein to quench his soul’s consuming thrist; to 
another it is anathema, a waste of time and effort, being born of 
human pride and pretense it cannot serve any other purpose, and 
a nonconformist decretal to that effect is posted on his door. But 
the henchmen of weird satellite conceptions balk the dual role and 
weepingly claim a singular tho solipsistic immunity. They are 
not guests of either host, and weigh their welcome as being truly 
hospitable only when they cross their own dark dungeon thresholds, 
apparently having dined with Damocles before. It is these who are 
moon-calves seeking some strange exotic transcript from De- 
mocracy, and if not already worldly-wise and wealthy, they are at 
least seeking to be such and a sadist chill of mercenary hauteur 
veils their smirking countenances as they ape the nouveaux riches. 

Eugenics will continue to be a failing science just so long as 
lunacy in any form is permitted to flourish and promiscuously 
propagate itself. The machinery of criminal and divorce courts 
will continue to grind out semi-accurate solutions to our social 
problems just so long as sheer folly and stupid selfishness dictate 
fashions to the poor old spiritually incompetent world. And the 
shrewd unscrupulous wizards of the economic bourse will keep on 
shrinking ‘the matrix power of life’s peculiar alchemy until what 
'ittle honor, courage, justice and heroism we do now enjoy will be 
deflated to the miserly poverty that right today marks their own 
souls’ desolation. How soon then will our domestic rectitude be a 
component part of our public debauchery? How soon will that 
gradually dwindling minority of saints and sages die out altogether 
and leave the world to blunder on toward degeneracy and de- 
struction? And will that heretofore amiable and energetic genius 
of religious faith, philosophical insight and artistic creation share 
the imminent degradation by turning into alignment with the 
perennially critical situation of today with our jazzy congregational 
entertainments, our worldliness and sham _ psychologism, our 
periodical decadence of taste and patronage of commercialized exhi- 
bitions? These are questions which no honest thinker or sincere 
social worker will try to evade or equivocate. 

It.is far from a trifling point of wit to make mention of man's 
present situation for he is on a hazardous enterprise and ‘his future 
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happiness, nay, his very existence and security as a moral entity, 
is fast coming into jeopardy. In all apparent immunity and blasé 
ignorance of their connection with surrounding conditions, the 
moon-calves of health, wealth and culture think, or at least affect 
that chief delusion and self-opinionated forte of the intelligentzia, 
that life is just now at its very best, no former age quite so wise 
aid rich and brilliant, that the world is a free-lance arena for all 
competitors whether right or wrong, and that the merry-go-round 
of destiny has no hold on human ken. Such innocence of mind is 
totally unwarranted by the facts which any fool with half an eye 
for experience can see on every side. And yet it is perversely 
assumed for reasons of shrewd expediency; the policy is part and 
parcel of the moon-calf’s weird protocol of redoubt. Too bad we 
do not have some energetic and courageous Julius or Sixtus with 
us today to annihilate a few of these modern barbarians of the 
vulgarian world! 

Man’s life is bound on every side by loves and laws, relations 
and restraints, he knows not of, or at least he shows but little 
consciousness of them. He goes about his duties and his recrea- 
tions thinking, naively enough prehaps, that he has conscious 
sense of every mood and manner of his makeup, and emphasizes 
the high intelligence of his aims and methods in current tokens of 
rhyomism and self-esteem. But the arts of speech and dress and 
livelihood do not rest wholly on such superficial means as man 
devises. His very soul is not his own in face of love or hate, in 
prospect of reward or retribution. He has a higher life to live 
than the little private one he is capable of planning or affecting in 
this poor old mediocre nether-orb. And that life is one of high 
communion, esthetic taste and mystic exaltation. It is his truer 
self which he lets come forth in free spontaneous expression of 
the spiritual delights and delicate moral decisions so seldom 
visioned from the overworld down to this. It is the soul-spawn 
of one who returns instinctively to the mother-stream and original 
environment of Nature. Never yet has she done man an injury 
for she is man’s great spiritual exemplar, his mother, nurse, re- 
liable guide and counsellor. 

Man’s spiritual refuge then is the ready and ungrudged return 
to Nature’s bosom, Nature’s truth and Nature’s law. By virtue 
of these he has the bodily, mental and emotional structure of a 
man; so should he likewise be natural and perform the functions 
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proper to a man. His evolution is continuous either up or down 
in the scale of existence, either progressive or atavistic just as he 
wills and wishes. Baron Cuvier’s great law of correlation between 
structure and function (or between physical form and vital process) 
in organic life intended to show them in constant relation and in- 
fluence one upon the other. One of his illustrations referred to 
the horns and hoofs of vegetarian animals—a reference which 
probably holds good for the present geological era. But recent 
discoveries of fossil remains in Nebraska reveal an early specimen 
of the preglacial Moropus, a sort of rhinoceros-horse-giraffe with 
claws, stiff clubby feet, a hard cerated nasal structure and teeth 
fit only for eating vegetation. It would thus seem that the famous 
Baron’s law requires revamping, or at least the qualification of an 
amendment, because through the course of time evolution has 
passed through creative labors showing us that the physical struc- 
ture and organic function of complex organisms are not constantly 
correlative, but are often anterior and posterior items of a con- 
tinuous process of evolution. If therefore this applies to spiritual 
structures and functions, we had better go back further than mere 
historical traditions and studied moods for our wisdom and virtue. 
Back to Nature herself for our actual personality, mind and soul, 
for she created them, nurtured and developed them as they are 
today. Wisdom and virtue cannot be read into a man’s character ; 
he must have some inclination to be wise and good already inherent 
in his makeup, else he can read himself blind and still be an 
ignoramus and vulgarian. The average man has merely accepted 
Nature’s gifts and has not had the sense, the responsive feeling, 
not even the gratitude to acknowledge them and treasure them in a 
pure naturalness of thought and emotion, will and spontaneous 
expression. 

Artificial living has all too ominously become the bane of man’s 
conscious progress. Too much confidence in a code of luxury and 
ease; too much strategy for self and legislation for others; too 
niuch dress rehearsal and too little actuating motive of honest work 
behind the scenes of his insipid mimicry. Sceptics galore are born 
and rail at all man’s pride and artificiality; cynics come and go 
with their sneering scorn for all man’s petty vanities and cultural 
veneer. But no sober man will deny that there is some measure 
of truth and just insight in their condemnation and revolt; he will 
understand that in such part or proportion at least human nature 
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is apparently corrupt and forward, not necessarily incorrigible 
from innate perversity, but really peccable and problematical and 
therefore only with the utmost difficulty ever reformed or brought 
to a realization of its culpable position. It is not exactly to our 
sage advantage either when casuists join in the general debate with 
proposals that we should give this half-infernal creature called man 
the benefit of the doubt in matters moral and economic, because 
we can hardly see how thoroughly the risks and liabilities out- 
weigh the virtues and assets of human nature. The casuist plea 
only serves to obscure the issue with its chronicle of sophist ques- 
tions as to what are the benefits of doubt, who so benefits, and 
whether it is not fair to consider that there is no doubt in the first 
place. But fortunately, and strange to say, I have lived long enough 
to know that something is wrong with people who counsel us to 
throw doubt and caution aside while credulity and devout cupidity 
are left to give rogues easy entry to our treasures. 

Anyone who wants to test the depths of human credulity does 
not have to expend large sums lackeying alley-cats or ex-horsecar 
heroes, but he does have to be able to differentiate closely and in- 
telligently between the knaves and fools who make up the per- 
sonnel of every situation where credulity is ‘the pivotal weakness. 
As such they may serve as the caractéres données of the situation 
under analysis, but should not by any weak apology or casuist plea 
be excused or given the benefit of any sucker’s doubt that they 
really are fools and knaves. We might as well talk about the ad- 
vantages of ignorance in our individual opinions about life, people 
and things, or about the expediency of absolute faith when dealing 
with hoodlums, thieves, ghouls or dope addicts. They and their 
kind are glad enough to come upon someone who will be fool 
enough to doubt all the misanthropic maxims of the cynic and the 
sceptic. 

Philosophers have for ages been trying to tell the superficial 
casuists that whenever weak hearts find specious virtues gainful in 
any certain course of conduct, the honest cause (their so-called 
battle for true ethical motive and practice) is as good as lost. But 
no cause that is worth while, no purpose that is ideal in aim and 
inexorable in determination, is lost to Nature. She created them 
and she alone preserves them. It is man who gets and loses, bene- 
fits by increase or suffers by decrease of moral patrimony. It is 
man, the artificial, stupid, selfish, ignorant little insect of the sea- 
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son’s pool, who has not intelligence enough to choose nobler pat- 
terns than his own devices argue, who cannot even see the advan- 
tages of shaping his life after the fashion of cosmic sobriety and 
universal integrity, who lacks the power to create anything and 
can’t seem to ever have sense enough to preserve it when Nature 
gives it to him. What hope for man then can.be derived from 
any sphere of action short of naturalness and humble lessons 
learned by honest contact with experience. What future worth his 
effort awaits him if he does not first seek security in such spiritual 
refuge as is offered by toil and faith and love, sincerity and thought 
and sacrifice. 

We have been told with vague remonstrance that “Life’s the 
thing”. But what life, what manner of life? Mere vitality and its 
muscular effort at this occupation or that sport, this exploit or 
that pastime, are not all there is to actual living, and they make 
but little provender for our philosophical digestion. Mere in- 
tcllectual conquests of fleeting duration over matter, poverty or the 
opinions of our neighbors, are but feeble adjuncts and make little 
difference in the ethics of our conduct. The capacity to undergo 
long periods of wickedness and woe or the more or less question- 
able moral competition with others for economic prestige may speak 
well for our fortitude or industry, but we cannot yet consider our- 
selves very far advanced on the road of Life. 

A well rounded, serene and happy life has balance of all these 
talents and credentials, it grows symmetrical with every phase of 
activity in whatever good we are capable of achieving or aspiring 
to. There should be no question as to what the really good things 
of life are. If we only lay aside our petty spites-and spoils, our 
mad harangue and hellbent diligence in satisfying selfishness and 
vulgar pride, folly and extravagant whims, there would be oppor- 
tunity for the good things to shine forth and give us beckoning 
glances. We would then have clearer vision and could see that the 
good things are composed of such rare treasures as books, friends, 
music, art, science, philosophy, love, courage, sincerity, justice, 
generosity, chastity, commonsense and religious faith. With these 
we are capable of all else worth our while, though not here 
enumerated. .They make for a worthy balanced life, for a joy in 
living that knows no sad regrets, for a flowering spiritual beauty 
which never wilts nor withers even in the driest closest atmosphere. 
It is a minor or secondary premise to say “Life’s the thing”. The 
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major premise is to say “Soul’s the thing’, for there may all our 
treasures and our refuge from the rancorous world be found. At 
least it is the term we use to cover a composite character of all 
that is wise and good and energetic in human life. 

In the old slow days of prescientific habits and unpretentious 
living, men had no fancy notions about life, no unscrupulous am- 
bitions to own the world, no vain desires to industralize everything, 
no scoundrel schemes of economic mischief, no sham irenic to 
conciliate their moral antinomies. About as far as they went in 
forecasting our mad delinquency was to say somewhat after the 
fashion of Pope: 


“The Golden Rule, it is sad to admit, 

Seems quite contrary to human wit; 

But being the maxim of modest minds, 

It requires more virtue than it ever finds.” 


The anxiety of the age was to reach some cool romantic refuge 
from the vulgar world, which was a worthy aim, well worthy of 
our own emulation. But many of the foremost writers were more 
concerned to strike upon amb‘guous similes and sparkling epigram- 
matic turns than in that .woler and more useful cos ingeniorum 
which Milton said could make an idiot think. They knew what 
they wanted perhaps, but they had no very definite plan of how 
to go about getting it. And so it is today; we are cursed by the 
selfsame incapacity to readily realize our dreams, and in our 
quandary we cast about desperately for some means of sanction 
and support for our moral incompetence. We do fortunately see 
that these mushroom magicians of “the new psychology” are usually 
financial fakirs as well; that our thousand and one cult-crazes and 
fad-follies, all in the blatant publicity of the most greedily exploited 
dernier-cri (Success), are still but so much froth and foam and 
flotsam on the ephemeral tides of life. And glory be! We are 
even getting intelligent enough to see that one of the best 
sumptuary movements of a reconstructive program in social hygiene 
in its economic phase would be to supplant the old hypocritical 
caveat emptor advice with the more honest legislation of caveat 
vendor. With that accomplished we would at least have no more 
high speed salesmen trying to see which could soonest get some 
rube to buy the New York Subway or “invest” his savings in a 
discounted mortgage on the Treasury Building. 
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Man’s proper life does not require nor ask for those base 
expediencies so often culled from the social garbage and miserly 
glutted by the rakish fool whose paltry thinking process makes 
him believe and practice them. Real living has its problems of 
livelihood and leisure, to be sure, just the same as any other flesh- 
and-blood creature must have food and shelter and raiment. (A 
mere tadpole or fish existence is perhaps the only exception.) But 
by the token of this very commonplace resemblance it is however 
not subject to mere appetite and opportunity all the way through. 
It is the real life verily because it is not ruled by the exigencies 
of its specious present, neither passion nor perversion being able 
to reach its inner sanctuary. One who really lives does so by 
additional process of spirit, not by virtue of physical organism and 
bodily function alone. He is not set on realizing any of the com- 
mon passions or fads of the day; he is too intelligent and busy 
otherwise for that. He is not anxious to satisfy any vanity of 
popular success, nor does he seek any putrid power wherewith to 
exploit others, for he sees in these the all too Gadarean theriasm 
and Sadist degradation of dissipated roués and mechants derniers. 

Where soul is, these things are not; where spirit dwells in quiet 
refuge from the worldly vices of foolish men, these leprous in- 
clinations are unknown, or if seeking entrance, are soon routed and 
repudiated. A certain respite from life’s rancorous wreck leaves 
the soul at leisure to take exercise in her chosen disciplines and 
dreams, whence she may grow devout and daring for heroic deeds 
of valor. We do not need blind fatalism and soft resignation to 
whatever life’s storm and stress betide. But we do need, vitally 
enough today I am sure, faith and courage, generosity and justice, 
moderation and moral honesty, clear-seeing intelligence and cordial 
good-will, the power to love nobly and the heroic faculty for daunt- 
less effort and unselfish sacrifice. These are the means, these are 
the aims, these are the functions of spirit which give zest to man’s 
truer nobler life. They show him as of higher mold than beasts. 
of prey or burden, they make him wish to be divine and ill-content 
with any mediocre mundane fate. They give him visions past the 
narrow limits of his petty little frog-pond selfishness, they raise 
him up above the swampy slime of his lazy vulgarian ooze and 
actually drive him to shuffle off his gnarled shell of low desire. 
They make him see, and help others try to see, that life is but an 
empty mess of strategems and spoils if there is not some little 
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occasional refuge for man’s spirit away from the blustering bill- 
ingsgate of the workaday world, where soul can give him rest and 
make the necessary repairs that he may go on with the never-end- 
ing struggle between good and evil. 

If men but knew wherein their bounden duty lies. Their duty 
toward themselves as units in a moral world; their duty toward 
others as brotherly constituents in a social world; their duty toward 
the Universe (both natural and spiritual) as the ultimate ground 
and destiny of their lives; their duty toward God as that final 
judge and arbiter of their slow and painful progress through a 
thousand evolutionary cycles. To develop themselves physically, 
mentally, spiritually; to work, fight, sacrifice and even suffer for 
the common good; to have faith in the final upshot of it all, 
courage to bear with the inevitable hardships of existence in an 
adolescent world, and yet the noble aspiration to be a citizen of the 
Cosmos when this nether life is done. That is the Life. And it’s 
no sham gesture of precocious perfection either. 

Mazzini’s sublime confessional recognized the glory and the 
power of such a rich heroic aim, and it has made his name im- 
mortal in the humble archives of good men. And when the last 
great panoramic chronicle is written the chapter titles of man’s 
cosmic biography will read in practically the same identical order 
as his spiritual progress here on earth. Hence, with this as code 
for nobler living, no one need have dull sorrows or regrets; no 
one is really lost to hope’s bright visions but those who deliberately 
renounce the clear direction of their light. The air is free (thank 
God!), the sky is clear, the sun shines ever benevolently, if we but 
breathe, look up, and relish what God’s vast creation was meant to 
be. Nature is forever trying to make us see the righteous way, 
and if we are only halfway willing (and are not aimless blathering 
imbeciles) she will give us aid and comfort for our every hope or 
hindrance. From those few scraps of meagre knowledge, from 
those few tokens of the good and true, which man has so labor- 
iously won from life and the natural world, resurgent souls have 
tried to guess the rest, have felt it strongly probable that the 
obdurate surface of man’s life holds vaster cosmic principles in 
store unseen, but which we may some day discover and put to 
useful exercise. They therefore try to show us that it is wicked 
to remain so mediocre when a few years of effort will bear us 
into a far more joyous and enlightened world. They try to show 
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us that it is quite possible to rise above the vulgar importunities of 
self and bodily concerns, to view with rapture that overworld of 
truth and beauty and goodness. They even try to push the inert. 
vulgarian up a peg or two, that he may see more broadly than 
what his ephemeral mischiefs promise him, that he may realize 
that pure aspiration and courage, intelligent thought and energetic 
social work are still prime requisites to the efficiency even of his 
own narrow attitude toward life. 

This world can boast of but very few resurgent souls, but with 
the few that do come forth and volunteer their various aids and 
comforts the heights are soon achieved, the lesser life is soon recast 
in nobler mold and a far more peaceful spirituelle radiates their 
refuge from the rancorous world. Is theirs not indeed a charmed 
life, a life well worthy of our emulation? Do they not indeed 
realize far greater blessings and sweeter because more innocent and 
durable joys than the fool, the coward, the debauchee or knave? 
And do they not treasure the rewards of friendship, love, peace, 
happiness and spiritual relief which inevitably follow such benev- 
olent and useful lives? No doubt about it! 

Some people may be content to say “Life’s the thing” and be 
feirly happy and successful; but they do not know how much they 
miss of true and glorious living until they can with full conception 
and devout intent begin to claim instead that ‘“‘Soul’s the thing”. 
Then only do they begin to get faint visions of Man’s Spiritual 
Refuge from a mad and blasphemous world. Then only do they 
begin to come into their own, that legacy of peace and understand- 
ig which has been in probate, lo, these last two thousand years. 
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